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ARTICLE I. 


BAL ROOTS OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 
AND OF THE SANSKRIT GRAMMARIANS. 


VER 





Br A. HJALMAR EDGREN, 
ENETEDCTOS [Nf MODEM LAWOUAGES IN TALE OOLLBOE (MIERFFIELD BCLENTIFIC BCuOnL). 


Presented to the Society May 29th, 1878. 


THE object aimed at in this paper has been a separation of 
authenticated and unauthenticated verbal, roots or root-forms 
in Sanskrit; a general classification and deseription of the 
former, and an attempt at determining the value and the 
éharacter of the latter. Sale 

Tt is a recognized fact that the majority of Sanskrit mdicals 
enumerated by native lexicographers and grammarians have 
never been veritied by modern investigation of the literature of 
the Hindus. Different causes have been assigned to account for 
this fact. Some scholars haye expressed a suspicion that at 
least a considermble portion of these strange forms are counter- 
feits—products of scholastic inventiveness, which have never 
entered into circulation in the living language. But others, 
and, it is believed, with the weight of authority on their side, 
have trusted to the disclosures of a more thorough sifting of 
all the material for the justitication of such forms; or have 
made dialectic variations and borrowing from unrelated tongues 
responsible for these pariahs rejected by classical records. 

,nother fact is also that not only a great number of these 
problematical root-forms, but also a great many authenticated 
radicals, are invested with meanings which have never been 
‘recognized by modern researches. This also must be due to 
one of two causes: either to mere invention or guessing on the 
part of the native lexicographers and commentators, or else to 
the existence of parallel radicals, identical in their form, but 
differing in their signification. 
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This whole subject seems, for two reasons, to deserve especial 
attention. The first and more general reason is the importance, 
in Indo-European etymology, of the evidence furnished by 


Sanskrit roota The value of their testimony is in exact pro- 


portion to their authenticity. Indications are by no means 
wanting that etymologizers are tempted to lend an undue, 
indeed often a fallacious, importance to doubtful forms, in 
allowing them to stand at the side of authenticated roots, as 
their full equals, supporting far-reaching conclusions: and it 
might be said with trath that the structure of Indo-European 
etymology, in so faras it is reared on such foundations, is 
loose and unsafe, The second and more special reason is the 
desirableness of facilitating a correct acquisition of the language 
by disencambering the dictionaries of what is false, and thus 
misleads or unnecessarily burdens the memory of the student, 

The great dictionary of Bahtlingk and Roth, which determines 
the value of every root-form as far as the present knowledge of 
the language permits, and which, no doubt, will for years to 
come be the corner-stone of all etymological constructions on 
the Aryan field, will, we hope, some day yield a satisfactory 
solution of the enigma of these unidentified roots and defini- 
tions. In the mean time, the following facts, mainly drawn 
from that source, and the conclusions founded on them— 
conclusions given with all the cantion which the considera- 
tion of a subtile and clusive question has constantly suggested 
—may serve 18 a slight soNtHba HOE to such a result, if only by 
inviting to the subject a wider discussion than it has hitherto 
received. 


Tae AUTHENTICATED Vernat Roors axp Root-ronus. 


By anthenticsted radicals is here ment all such as, given or 
not given’ in native root-collections, especially in Panini’s Dhatu- 
paitha, and further ee ar sy or illustrated by native commenta- 
tors, have been actually found in any personal or impersonal form 
by modern researches in the Hindu literature. All forme not 
thus verified have been ruled out, whatever, in other respects, 
their claims might seem to be, | 

‘THE NUMBER AND OLASSIFICATION of these authenticated radical 
forms must vary according to different methods followed. In 
the first case a very large number of radicals catalogued in the 

| About fifty forme, found especially in the Rig-Vedu, are wanting In Woster- 
gens Radio Ling Sg Ae A bycoape rh, ar (hd _ (uhh giyen), katt, 
= ra rae ; + OMEN, yr hp, grind h, POA, » oD 
tpalady Fat Weed, Ge abet Sno a ne eid thle tes _ 
bhwrey may. (Dhat. under mag}, man, migh (ri , myakeh, yd, rope, rip, red, 
fam, vent, rid, rrend, rrddh, vbaj aig, pat, pay, push, hru, }— any mote, Cheng found 
in one sense or inflection, have othera which necessitate thelr classification ms 
faparate roots (as 2 ary, 2a, 2 ubsh, 2 oan, 2 dd, 4 vas, 2 earj, 2 har, eto. ate.}; 
or have meanings entirely different from those given by the natives. 
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Dhitupathas are only convenient duplicates of one and the same 
root, parallel forms corresponding to slight inflectional changes 
or varieties which involve no change of sense whatever; as in the 
ease of dd, dad, ddy; dhd, dadh; i, f, ay; vip, vep,; the frequent 
nasalization of roots like badh, bandh; gubh, gumbh,; aaj, eaiij (also 
saqjj, by assimilation); and so on. If all such possible variations 
were tuken into account, the root-list would be increased beyond 
endurance. In point of fact it is considerably swelled by these 
parallel forms, without beginning to exhanst the possibilities; and, 
moreover, the number varies somewhat according to the method 
of different ssi poten (European included). The following 
collection of verified root-forms (in the main though not abso- 
lutely agrecing in arrangement with that of the Dhitupitha) 
contains not less than 108 duplicates of the above description 
not counting such as ker, kr, since they are pot given separately 
in the Dhit.). To these may be added Aer, Aid, 2 tan, pag, 
hving simply later types of the likewise extant earlier akar, e&hivd, 
stan, epag, and implying no organic change or change followed 
hy modification of the meaning, but only a wearing away of the 
initial consonant. Aside from these 112 duplicates, then, there 
are altogether 880 radical forms which are authenticated on the 
principle laid down above. 

Bot, secondly, even these 850 forms must be considerably re 
duced in number before we have what may be fairly called 
radicals, There are many forms whieh, in all. probability, must 
be considered as denominatives, and which, as such, have no more 
right to occur in a root-collection than other and more evident 
denominatives, which are excluded from it. It cannot, indeed, be 
stated with absolute certainty which forma are denominatives ; 

j and probably the weight of the best authority is now in favor of 

the supposition that all verbs of the evr-class were ultimately of 

that kind. Without resorting, however, here to this theory, and 
clnssifying as denominatives, for the most part, only such verbs 
as. seem clearly derived from existing nominal bases both in form 
and sense, and whose late occurrence in the language, moreover, 
gives strong support to this theory of secondary formation, a 
number of 48 is obtained. They are (only the 7 marked ¢ occur- 
ring also in the IW.): avis, avih, aikAt(?), argh, artht, frahy, kath, 
Kirt, kuts, khand, gan, gand, quypt, cairn, tir, dand, dhadp, 2 pat, 
path, 2 pag, pal, pind, 2 phal, phull, mantrt, mrgt, marg, wigr, 
mil, 2 mokeh, yantr, 2 ras, riikeh, rip, lakah, liig, varn, vd, oda, 
crs vyay, eran (?), cabd, pil, sabhdj, aukh, sdir, sten, (compare 
i 


nic), 
Further, there are a few forms which are Rppareney nothing 
but (for the most part older and somewhat anomalous) derivative 
verb-forms (mainly desideratives) from roots existing at their 
side; and with which, like other more regular derivatives of the 
kind, they might be properly classed. There are about 16 of 
them, viz: AdridsA (desid. of kam), kahal pat of kaher’, 2 kahap 
(caus, of AvAd), jégar (intens, of 3 gar), daridrd (intens, of ard), 
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dikeh (desid, of daksh), dhikah (desid. of dih), dip (caus, of di), 
pir (caus. of par), 3 badh (desid. of ddh), bhikeh (desid. of dhe), 
mikeh (desid. of mig or mih), moksh (desid. of mac), gdn (desi. 
of cf), hiria (desid. of Aan), trae (fr. var, ornoti); [compare also 
a few less certain as ahah (ap), naksl (nag), ota | 
Subtracting the preceding 64 forms from the number 880, there 
remain §16 radieul forme, , 
Though these figures represent the number of identified radical 
verb-forms with an independent character and with their own 
distinct meanings or shades of meaning, it is nevertheless gen- 
erally conceded that many even of them are but the results of 
older processes of linguistic change, and that not a few among 
them are referable to simpler or more primitive roots, which are 
yet extant. Still the nature and scope of these processes are 
very differently interpreted, and the classifications, as a conse- 
quence, very diverse and uncertain. 
In a limited number of cases, indeed, we need feel little or no 
hesitancy. Thus, especially, there are some radicals like rand, 
fam ie medning “hang down,’ but the former occurring only 
in its literal sense in the Rig-Veda, while the latter, with various 
figurative meanings attached to it, oceurs in the later language 
alone), or dhan, dian (the former ‘resound, shout, and \ edic ; 
the latter ‘speak? and post-Vedic) of which /ambh and han are 
evidently nothing but later forms of ramé and bAan. Such 
couplets, invelying no addition or loss of consonants, and no 
vowel-change, are in fact but one root, and might conveniently 
be so given, were it not that they often show different shades of 
meaning, giving rise to different derivations, and that ony ocenr 
in different epochs, the more original forms generally alone in 
the Vedic period, and the later forms (mostly alongside the 
earher) ina later stage of the language. On these grounds they 
are justly held apart, being in fact a oa forms; only where 
the preceding distinctions are wanting have they been counted as 
one, Onnitting, of course, the frequent interchange between v and 
6, which ts optional rather than historical, there are altogether 27 
such slightly varied radicals, for the most part on the r- theme, 
vin: laiigh (rah, revigh), lap (rap), labh (rabh), lam (rami), 
lamb (ram), tas (ras), ti th (ruth), lip (rip), tie (ric), dik (ri), 
fied (ful), typ (rup), (Aehal, cans, of ksher), cal and gat (car), 
yeal (year), cul fear), pal (pAar\, aplenl (xp/r), Awe! (Aver 4 
plu(pru), mive (mrue), glath (erath), elish (crish) ; dhan (Bhan? 
uf (oe 5 har (bher), ruh (ruddh). , 
here are also some, like 1,2 4al, 1, 2 harsh, ete, which are 
identical in form, but which follow different inflectional systems, 
and whieh have generally developed more decided changes of 
meaning. It has seemed preferable, however, for various reasons, 
to arrange such forms, in the list which follows, ander one head, 
wherever the kinship of meaning scemed to Argue convincingly 
tin ultimate identity; and to leave those subject to more uncer- 
tainty to be separated, merely suggesting their relationship, 
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Reducing again the number 814, which was left above, by the 
27 historically modified forms, there remain 789 radicals, which 
may be considered as either entirely distinct roots, or secondary 
formations chiefly by means of acerction, or vowel-change and 
transposition, outside any of the ordinary grammatical processes. 

The classification of the ter part of these root-words is 
necessarily franght with much uncertainty; and it is here that 
individual feeling and theorizing, mostly unsupported by direct 
historical evidence, have established very different sritesles: and 
arrived at very diverse results, Leaving entirely to their worth 
such bold classifications as those attempted by Fick, on the one 
hand, and by Pott and others, who resort to the pretix-theory 
(for an anomalous exception comp. sjj), on the other, and building 
mainly on the inciples cautiously and guardedly laid down by 
Curtins in his Grundzage der Griechischen Etymologie (pp. 
58-72, 4th ed’n), a tolerably correct, though no doubt very 
incomplete grouping may be obtained, According to these prin- 
ciples a change of roots has taken place, on some principles not 
yet understood, chiefly by the suffixing of wertain consonants, 
more seldom by a vowel-change, and very rarely by a Joss of 
eres consonants.—The last change not being organic, or, as 

‘ortins calls it, a Worzedaffection and not a Wurselveriation, has 
been treated above (p. 3).— 

Thus it seems reasonable to suppose that couplets or groups of 
radicals like i, * ga,’ in, ‘cause to go, ci, ‘observe,’ cif, ‘ observe, 
know,’ cint, ‘think, reflect upon;’ gar, ‘raise the voice,’ gar, 
‘bellow, roar?’ si, ‘ bind, sir, ‘bind together, sew ;’ mar, ‘ grind, 
crush,’ marn, * crush,” werd, ‘grind, crush,’ mare, * hurt’ 


—and 
others of a similar character, are closely akin, And when, further, 
we consider the prevailing tendency of Indo-European roots to 
growth by means of sunnpraee that the more original meaning 
can be traced in most cases, though not in all, to the simpler form, 
it i# natural to assume that the longer forms of the preceding 
examples are later developments of the shorter, by meana of the 
consonantal suffixes, n, t, 9, vr, d, o. | 

When, again, we mect with pairs like pd, ‘drink,’ pi, ‘drink; 
sidh, ‘accomplish,’ sidh, ‘be accomplished ; ra * be bright, rdj, 
‘shine,’ and so on—we cannot forbear to consider the latter forme 

as weakenings or strengthenings of the former, and thus to admit 
yowel-change as instrumental in this root-variation. 

Finally, such similar forma as man, ‘ think,’ mad, ‘think;’ par, 
All! pri, * fill “i gor, ‘swallow,’ rth, ‘swallow; jar, ‘move near,” 
Jri, * move '—evidently show a kinship: be it that the variation 
of form was caused by metathesis; or, a5 argued recently by 
Dr. Bragn Morphologishe Untersuchungen, 1.), by means of 
a vowel-sullix prd=p(a)r+d]. | 

Adhering in the main to these three principles (exceptionally 
an infix, and in two or three cases a prefix, being allowed), 156 
forms have been judged to be such derivatives from simpler and 
more primitive radicals. It should be remarked, however, that 


- thost (about 110, comp. p. 7) of these presumable branch-roots: 

pear side by side with their stems in the ¢arliest monuments of 

the language, and that a great part of them are shown by cor- 

responding forme in other cognate languages to have existed before 

ve the separation of the common primitive speech into its branches, 

5 If these 156 conjectural—and no doubt, on the whole, real—root- 

derivatives of extant roots be subtracted also from the snm 789, 

‘which remained above, we arrive at a total of 633. This may be 

' ¢onsidered as a moderate estimate of all genuine Sanskrit roots 

which are really independent, in so fur as, though sometimes 

related, they are not derived, directly or indirectly, from one 
another. 

But not only doa thon many of these independent roota bear 
traces of secondary foundation, though the more primitive form 
is lost or unauthenticated, but several of them are so similar in 
both form and sense, that they appear to be varied developments 
of some lost elementary root, or otherwise kindred forms. Thua, 
for instance, we have beside kamp, * tremble? kup, *be stirred or 
excited’ (to which two forms an original kup is winting): beside 
kan, * be pleased, love,’ kum, ‘love;’ beside nad, “sound,” renee, 
‘roar;’ beside jabh, ‘snap at with the mouth,’ jek, ‘gape? (by 
Benfey wrongly, as it secins, considered to be an intens, of Hui) 5 
and su on, It is often a matter of great difficulty to draw the 
line between these indirectly kindred radicals and those treated 
ahove: und it has seemed tia? in the appended classifieation 
of reot-forms, to arrange all evidently kindred ones together. 1 

| this means a list of 587 roots and groups of related root-forme js 
obtained, — | 

It must be remembered, however, that this classification now ise 

aims at being exhaustive, It only seeks to bring together ten- 
tattvely those torms which have seemed to bear more evident 
traces of kinship, lenving all that seemed too uncertain, by 





~ 


rr. = 
_ = 


he ois Wialiead it 


= ee 


ye formation or meanine, to stam by themselves, There ig ne 
: doubt that a more rigorous dealing with the subject would oop 


siderably reduce this number, for much latitude may he indul creed 
here, but 1 would also, in so uncertain o field, be: subjected to 
many doubtful and erroneous inferences, a danger which even so 
general a grouping as this cannot hepe to have entirely eseaped, 
ee obecure questions as whether jnd, ‘know,’ comes fram ‘Jan, 


‘bear, be born,’ or avn, ‘think,’ from mea (vad), ‘form or measure,” 
. though occasionally noted, have not been considered in the mrsenene: 
ment. Various forme like teref, tei, both meaning + push,” cree pay 
. = ccanieg ‘shine,’ though they may be originally akin, have 
z ‘lao been left separated, in the absence of a common tu, pu, 
“ti Farther, var nil val I, ay a Cane (all connected by Fick), vte., 
*: have been eft separated for want af inv closer connection in their 
i meanings. It has seemed preferable, in regard to such forma as 
: the above, to assume the | msibility of their Independent cooxist- 
r ence, rather than to follow a sweeping theory of reduction 
rs Seareely any account has been taken of prefixed consonants 
Ni. 
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though it seems to be not without significance that occasionally 
words occur with kindred forms and meanings like cm, Aram, 
dram, bhram for motion, tan, kean, divan, bhan (hhan), man (7), 
ran (rom), sean for sound, and some others less numerous, In 
some exceptional cases a deviation from a more generally acoepted 
etymology has been ventured on. Thus the theory, apparently 
supported by cognate languages, that b/d, ‘shine,’ and dfven, 
sian belong to an original fia, ‘speak, shine, has not been 
followed, fur various reasons, © The alleged support of that theory 
by other Sanskrit roots which have the same two meanings is of 
a very dubious character, inasmuch as those other forms (not less 
than 38)-are all, with one single exception, unauthenticated, and 
the definitions, as will be shown further on, probably artificial. 
The one authenticated exeeption is faa, which is found both in 
the sense of ‘shine’ and ‘sound,’ and is by the Petersburgh 
Dictionary given as one root, But it seems more probable, after 
all, that fas, ‘sound,’ is but a later form of res,‘ give forth any 
loud sound, roar, ete. (comp. old dJéan, ‘resound, shout’); and 
which ras never means ‘shine.’ To this should be added, how- 
ever, cakeh, which, though not meaning ‘shine, is found in the 
sense of “be visible, appear; announce, say’ (Petersh, Dict.); 
and which is derived from Adsh, ‘shine.’ [i seems as if here the 
meaning ‘announce, say" (found chieily when the root is comp'd 
with 4, praty-d, ete.) had been developed causatively through 
‘make apparent, ete.” As regards the root Mian (than), on the con- 
trary, its earliest (Vedic) sense appears to be ‘resound, shout,’ not 
‘speak,’ and this latter (post-Vedio) meaning therefore to be 
directly derived more naturally from the idea of sound. Besides 
Shai ral jan) seoms in some way, if only by analogy, to connect 
itself with a number of roots in -an (see above), meaning ‘sound.’ 
Why not accept two different elements as well for Ad, dian, as for 
the kindred verbs mair-co, gyj-ui in Greek ? The remarkable 
alternative coinvidenee of lengthened vowel and nasalization 
might be accidental, and is not found in other kindred tongues. 


Tue occurrence of the anthentiested radicals and radical 
derivatives is os follows, Of the 882 forms which remain after 
the merely graphically different ones and the denominatives have 


— been deducted 628 occur in both the Rig-Veda and the other 


literature.' Of the remaining 204 forme, 62 occur in the Rig- 
Veda alone (4 others in the Atharvan alone, see note below): 
OG 2ukeh, gadh, girdh, jajhjh, janj, 2 jar, 3 jart, ji, jorw, jeh, 
jri, tak, 2 tant, tand}, tury, tup, toukah, dan, ddgt, 3 di, dudh, dri, 
dian, dhav, dhraj, nas, wins, nid, paj, prakah, er hhean, bhandt, 
bhary, bhishaj, blur, bare, bhei, bnreaht. muyprkeh, yd, rapp, rep, 
rambt, rikAt, rip}, 1 rvdht, vakt, 2 rakeh, vat, 4 was, vrad, erddh, 
vlay, geam, gir (?) gardh, guj, gruah, sridh. 

‘The following 26 rodicals occur in the Atharvan, but notin the Rik (only 4, 
thus marked, in the vathacvan aldaah art (AY. alee i, bash, ype Bs 
Ishubh, gad, cal, ceaht, chd, tear, Wie (? AV. alone), ped ay. alone), buds, mir, 
mirch, wine, rup, lop, kh, hep, caly, ell, eat, 1 cod, hax (AV. alone)—Somo other 
Atharvan roots ocour in the Rik in a participlal form only. 
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Of these 62 there are 11 (marked 4), however, which have 
derivative words in the later language ; and others appear to be 
secondary forms of also post-Vedic roota, vin: (=), Jeh 
(jabh), jire (joar), dudh (dha), dhan (dhanv), bhresh ( Se: 

ld (yd). On the whole, therefore, there are but 44 radica 
which belong éxclusively to the earliest Vedie period, and have 
noe connection with the later literature, 

The following list contains the remaining 242 forms which do 
not occur in the Rig-Veda (those 26 found in the Atharvan, 
however, are 50 marked) : 5 

Forms with an 2sound, 1 kal, 2 kal, Math, Mam, kid, klig, 
kahal, kahvel, kiel, gal, galbh, calt (AV.), Jair, Jeal, tul, dal, dul, 
palpal, plusht, phal, bal, bhal, il (AV.), mil, mlech, lagt, latgh, 

‘, (AV.), fam, lamb, lal, leah, 1 las, 2 los, i, bikh (AV.), dig, 
lih, ti, hanie, 1 luth, 2 luth, benth, dud, lep (AV.), bel, 10, lok, loe, val, 
valgt (AV.), vath, vli (AV.), cal, glath, glagh, plish, skhak, sphal 

pial, Aldd, Avalt:—with a lingoal mute or nasal, at, katt, Autt, 

nth, kin, krid, kean, kshan, (=kshan), kshvid, guath, hat 
ghatt, ghut, ghiirn, cat, cexht sre? jhat, tank, dam, damb, di, 
dhauk, tat, nat, pat, path, pant, bhat, bhan, man, mand, mred) 
rat, ran (=ran), reed, ruth, tesht, vran, wrid vrud, shtin, apt, 
aphut, Aind, (+ 1 futh, 2 luth, funth, led from the -series) :— 
terminating in a palatal, dacs, ar}, UpA, wich, ku(fje, kAac, khaij, 
jarj, gunj, cae, care, tafie, tr], pitjt, mareh(?), mireh (AV.), mrwe 
(A [+ IV, verbal), wij, #iic, hurch (-+ kig, mlee h, lagi, tig. bette, 
oc from the Eseries) :—others, avigt, art} (AV.), katth, Lamp}, 
kash (AV.), kdiikeh, Auth, Kush, kit, kj (AV.), hard, knily, 
krath, keath, kehan (AV.), kahap, kahup, k ubht (AV.), kad, 
gad (AV.), gard, gumpht, guiph, gharah (ghush), cam}, cart, 
cint, cupt, comb, eur, ciish, chard, cha (AV.), chur, jup, jyutt, 
joart, | tan, fark, tide (AV.), timt, rap, feung, tear (AV.), 
larbht, darp, daridrd, 3 dd, din, 2 div, cikah, du, dram, 2 drilt, 
dii(ne), dhish, dhvart, nard, niksh, ned, 2 par, pis, puth, poly, 
padt (AV.), bork (trnA), bharts, bhaah, bhidiah, blvdia (AY.), bhwitkeh 
Aramt, mind, miv ey yabh, rakaht, reigh, rambh, | res, 
2 roa, rh}, rds (rdg), rivikhA, ring, riph, ruth, rudht, rupt (AV), 
rish, 2 vardh, 5 vas, wdt, vdA, vith, cat (AV.), 1 cael favs 
pik}, cik, sap, subh, stirkah, atd, atigh, stim, styd, athag, 2 #nii, 

aphdyt, had, has (AV.), hikk, dros, Arad, hresh, Aldid}, 

Of these 242 forme there are 31 (marked +), however, which 
have derivative words in the Rig-Veda. There remain conse- 
quently 211 radicals which cannot woved to have existed in 

* a language at that time. <A comnicienking Share of these are 
J found, however, in the other Vedas (26 in the Atharvan, of which 
; 4 there alone) or in the Brihmanas (several there alone): and a 
comparison between the whole Vedic and the t-Vedie period 
outa show « far smaller discrepancy here, whereas the exclu- 








1 sively Vedie radicals would be considerably increased in number, 
It is evident, also, that the absence of any form in the Rig-Veda 
; is no certain, nor hardly even presumptive, evidence of its non 
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existence in the language at that period; since one single work of 
a not large or varied extent, like the Rig-Veda, can embody but 
a certain part of the lengasse of its time. 5 

But an examination of these 242 radicals evinces, nevertheless, 
that a considerable share of them may with great probability be 
considered as of later formation. Thus, as seen above, not less 
than 63 radicals (only 7 of them in the Atharvan), have the 
Fsound (25 initial, 25 final, 15 medial), But an / is generally 
conceded to be (for the most part, at any rate) a Inter change of 
amore original r. It is rare im the Rig-Vedic root-forms, occur- 
ring altogether in but 11 out of 590 radicals (4 times as initial, 
labh, lip, i, lubh; once aa final, mil; and 6 times as medial, Salp, 
klam, gla, mlue, mild, ola(vijg; and in the denom. jalp), The tm- 
mense disproportion is evident, being nearly that of 14 to 1, or of one 
-sound in every fourth root of the strictly post-Vedic material to 
one in every fifty-fourth root of the Vedic, Even the assistance 
of the seven Atharvan roots in / would not change very much this 
discrepancy. Moreover, several of these -forms give a tore 
direet proof of their late formation, inasmuch as the older r-forms 
are found only in an earlier stage of the language (compare the 
list, below), 

The preceding remarks apply also to the lingual mutes and 
nasal, They also are rare in the Rig-Veda, occurring altogether 
in only 12 midicals (id, Add, Arid, tad, nid, pid, phan, wenn, 
marn (euphonic), véait, vid, Aid), But in the other literature 
they are found in 48 root-forms (only 1 of these in the Atharvan), 
as is seen in the above list; the disproportion being here nearly 
a8 that of 10 to 1, or of one lingual in every fifth root of the strictly 
post-Vedie material to one in every forty-ninth root of the Vedic. 

fven here the direct evidence of actual change is not wanting 
(see below); though probably foreign elements have also entered. 

It is worthy of notice that while the Rig-Vedsa has 100 root- 
forms terminating in palatals (28 of these the palatal sibilant), 
only 26 of all the non-Vedic forms (see p. 8) terminate thus 
Nec of these only three in the palatal sibilant): 1. e there is 
our times greater frequency in a material little more than one and 
a half times larger, or about one palatal in every ninth or tenth 
root of the strictly post-Vedie material to one in every sixth root 
of the Vedic. In regard to the remaining non-Vedic forms, no 
such marked differences on a noteworthy seale have been remarked. 

Another feature worthy of mention, as helping to demonstrate 
the comparatively late character of many of these radicals, is that 
47 of them are more or less evidently changes or developments of 
more primitive roots, also extant, viz. :— ‘ 
With an sound; 2 al = kal), Aahal Saha iF oy julp 

jar), joal (joer), dal (der), 1 phal (pAar), lavigh (rangh), tam 
faders rota Ins (rea), ith xa, lig (rig), lth (rih), 
lup (rup), loe (ruc), loc (ruc), gal (ear), glath (prath), glish (grish), 
Aval (var), ap (sphur):—with a lingual mute or nasal, at (at), 
Auett (kart), ghatt (gharsh), nat (nart), path (prath), bhan (bhan), 
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ath, | (aphar, phal?), aphut (sphat), veaht (wiah) -—others, dich 
ac?), arj (ar), beavik Rent ham), cakiia (hide), gary (var), 
greeny (que), cine (ci), yyut (div), tim (tam), tear (tar), dikah (desid, 
ilaksh), daridrad (intens, drd), rakah (rig), rida (rd), rivthh (rivig), 
rudh (vardh). 


THe rropuctivENess, finally, of the verified roots should be 
noticed, Like germs planted in the fruitful soil of livin language, 
they have sprung up and borne fruit, often a hundred-fold, Or, it 
might be said with more appositeness that, like living members of 
the society of language, they have entered into union with other 
members, and given birth to new families of words: by means of 
suffixes, to nouns on the one hand; and, by means of prepositional 
prefixes, to new verbs or to nouns on the other. So general is this 
"Sipe pepe and the trace of it, that it might well be called the 

w ofa genuine root, Out of our 932 radicals (denom, deducted), 
some of them of a very late formation, $14 observe this law; and 
the vast cae Agi of these, or rather more than 700, have deriva- 
tives of both kinds (only about 35 being found compounded with 
prepositions, but without derived nouns or udjectives: and about 
65 vice vers), 

Only 18 authenticated root-forms (Waiving a few uncertain ones} 
appear barren and isolated in the dictionary: viz, drdd, gard, 
sp Sy tug, tnatig, dan, bal, bhuraj, hhri, ruth, ored, 1 pad, poam, 
pir, guj, stigh, vith, Ads. But almost every one of these appear 
in @ single passage only (and that nearly always in RYV.); 
only one of them (cad) in more than three passages, They are 
therefore invested with much uneertainty in regard both to sense 
and connection. Besides, biuraj is a late derivative, and germ is 
perhaps incorrect writing for pam. This feeble exception to the 
general rule is, therefore, of a wholly uncertain and insignificant 
value. Possibly o closer examination may add a few forms to 
these; but it 1 as likely to remove some of these from their 
present isolated state. 


THe Unavtuesticaten Vernar Root-rorss, 


The number of radical forms, graphically or otherwise ilistinet, 
which have not been verified in use, is a little above eleven 
hundred. By allowing for forms of lentical meaning, on the 
same principle on which this was done for the other class of 
radicals, the number is reduced to somewhat less than a thousand, 
An important fact, however, must be considered in connection 
with this statement, It is this: not only a large part of these 
forms, but also a considerable number of the authenticated ralicals, 
are invested with meanings incompatible with one another, and in 
the latter case, with the verified sense: and many of them are 
assigned to two or more conjugational systems, Were all these 
mcnaninger to be accepted as real, then such radical forms should 
Saat a divided Into 1s Hany ridicals ga the Meanings Wilrrait, 

his would probably raise the total number considerably shove 
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two thousand. In some instances (ms for bre ete), bey are thos 
properly separated in the Dhitupitha; and etymologizers are 
ata fed, wher necessary, to keep sein apart, It would, however, 
he an ungrateful task to try such a separation, so long as the 
whole subject is involved in much doubt and shows evident cor- 
ruption; and, in general, only the unauthenticated forms, but not 
their varied meanings, will be considered for the present. 

_ To determing the value and character of these doubtful forms 
is 4 very precarious task. The following considerations seem, 
however, to be strong presumptive evidence in favor of the 
2 ep enone. of the vast majority of them. f 

. Tux nisprovortion between authenticated and ananthenti- 
eated radicals—Some scholars of the highest authority have, to 
be sure, trasted to the discoveries of a fuller investigation of the 
whole literature for the justification of doubtful forms; or have 
made dialectic variations and foreign borrowing responsible for 
this mass of strange material. Thus Westergaard, in his Radices 
Lingua Sanserite, expresses himself in regard vo the idea of fic- 
titiousness: “Mira tamen assertio, qaum tam paululam literm 
Indice note sint. Puto contra quemque gibi persuasum habere 

ase, ons Tadiecs, de quibus omnes grammatici consentiant, quum 
iteras Indicm melins note fuerint, omnes exemplis inde sump- 
is probatas repertum iri.” Benfey, in his Volletindige Gram- 
matik der Sanskritaprache, 8140, without questioning the genu- 
ineness of any radical given by native lexicographers, suggests 
that dialectic usages and the engrafting of foreign clements have 
caused a great diversity of forms. 

A vast progress in the study of the Sanskrit literature has been 
made since the Danish scholar uttered his cautious words (1842), 
and still the unverified elements remain virtually at the same 
point as then, The very oldest records of the language have been 
in the tain thoroughly sifted; and all the more important parte 
of the later literature, theological, philosophical, and esthetic, have 

en searched, and still over a thousand—or shall we say over 
2,000 —alleged roots have never been met with, And we are to 
believe that this host of radicals will be found chiefly in that rt 
of the post-Vedic literature which has not been investigated, in 
spite of the fact that the vast field actually searched shows but a 
very small root-increase even from the earliest mouuments down 
(comp. p. 8, 2, note). In view of these considerations, it seems 
reasonable to Sl cs that we ean never hope to find, at the best, 
more than a small fraction of this mass in the literature. 

Still, there are weightier objections than these, bearing also on 
the other opinion—that the dictionary has been recruited from 
dialects or unrelated tongues, We refer to:— 

{L. Tak pivrerent kELATION which the authenticated and the 
unauthenticated radicals sustain to the other material of the 
_ Yocabulary.—The authenticated elements (as has been pointed 
* out, p. 10) are, almost without exception, living germs growing 
_ and ramifying: they have given birth to new parts of speech, am 
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have in union with prepositions formod new verbs, So « 
is this principle of organic development, that it could ” 
with a high degree of certainty as the special touchst 
which uncertain roots might be tested, How, then, do thy 


| 
ified roots come out of such an examination? Out of abot . 
radicals (genuine forms with unverified Meaning az well 0 


tion. counted), less than 150 seem to have any possible eo 
in sense with surrounding or similar nominal forms, via: 
ane (= ais), ag, agh, and, andh, abhr, ars, al, ind, wi 
hae, kaiic, Ket, kath, heared, arn, honth, hand, Kath, kern, fees 
Ira, Kee, dif, kid, Ail, ket. Aet, kun, hums, hull ue, Fail (ey 
krath, kla(n)d, klib, keshur, keshovd iy, khaj, khur, gj, gad, 
gar (gt, ‘sprinkle’), gare, guh, gu, git gird, gowht, ; 
ghar (‘shine’), gharah (= Arsh), ghur, cand, ¢ 
Jd}, Jat, jim, tal, tik, dim, tank, tay, tarn, tal, dn, 
doar, dhi, dhish, dhor, dhodikeh, ar, nal, nish, 


oe 
yr 
; : pala 
Bee. bie fie, Pies pun, pur, pash, phakk, bab bid, 
met, dace, fy red, bheall, math, man, mal, mag, mia, mk 
mund, mur, aa want, ray, rek, lanj, wat, mirth, wer: 
walt, wit, vel, veh, cao, path, pand, gan, gin A, pish, PM oy tht 
rill, gron, lak, geabhr, AEN, air, ckhad sthat, athir, hath, hal 
The connection which these radical forms may have wi 
certain nouns or widjectives, has heen noted on the wer question 
ble supposition that the latter are all enuine, The list would 
much smaller still, were only authenticated nominal forms to 6 
considered, Further, it must ry thi ae 
nearly always restricted to One o : 

that it extends frequently to but one or two word 
sometitnes of a very doubtful character, Th 
may be owing to one of three causes, Eithe 
genuine, and have given rise to the word or words in question 
they have been invented or inferred hy STMMMAriOng t) ge 
for the fame, or to serve aa their denominatives ; or, fi d 
ik ment is purely an accidental one. It is probable r 
Hiese causes has been active; but a study of this relation, , ¥ 
has often toa artificial en aspect to be credited nag natural mal I 
more than likely that the second cause hag heen especially ane} 
mental in bringing it about, The fact that the greater par } 
these radical forms are given without connection with any r 
sitions (contrary to the nature of rea moots, p. 10), give e J 
to this opinion. Even Bohtlingk and oth, who main 

NOUS Feserve in refird to the real nature of the Bae Ben 
root-forms generally, leaving them to stand for what th: of 2 


worth, not uufrequently sHeeest such forms a8 the al» ih. boot 
artificial, . 


Gut these few radicals form but a ‘mall fraction of the whole 
unidentified mass. There remain about 850, which either appear 
like perfect strangers in the midst of clusters of words that might 
be akin to them in form, but nowise in meaning, or else stand per- 
feetly isolated jn both respects (there are about 400 of the lather), 


fords, and that if 
8s Apparent rel 4 
r the root-form 
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ile the authenticated radicals appear like veritable pre- 
prope ounded by a generally numerous kindred, which they 
nlso le fa rule, entirely survive, these unveritied forms have no 
be an (or have outlived them all, if they ever had any! There 
whole « be no eseape from this anomaly, except in the suppori- 
i these forms are, for the most part, intruders of some sort. 
then call them dialectic borrowings? But the same 
a would apply also to this hypothesis. [t seems, namely, 
#t place, entirely incredible that all dialectic derivatives 
| ive been completely left out, while such a wholesale bor- 
: oy ie dialectic roots took place, And, secondly, what mnst 
|. T Sct have been, if this host of roots had no connection in 
eated Intever with so similar classical words as those by which 
be sur Poften surrounded, or if they bad no kindred whatever in 
whole ary language? | 
made, ea that they could be borrowed from unrelated tongues, if 
this m: ‘er held, needs no refutation, Such a borrowing could only 
Lingua lie, and would more likely be of nouns than of radicals, 
tition 9 equally strong arcument against the genuine character 
Toc. ueirality of these forms seems to be;— 
pr , Hk DIFFERENT RELATION between anthenticated radicals 
) @ ‘dl form and meaning on the one hand, and unauthenti- 
' s of the same kind on the other; and the artificial aspect 
; ter.—The verified radicals of kindred form and meaning 
i rected with one another chiefly by means of an exten- 
1 4 er vowel-change of the simpler root. Radicals of kin- 
cm | ning without any such connection, but running on the 
le, as Aram, ‘hiram, or dhran, dhan, ete, thongh not 
ire comparatively few in number; and the longest series 
wounts but seven (or nine) verbs (fn, ete., see p, 7). 
pation of the unauthenticated forms shows that they, on 


ery, are connected chiefly, and to a prodigious extent, on 
‘principle. Radicals with absolutely identical meanin 
Shat analogy of form which excludes the principle of 
amor decay, are so frequent, that not far from four-fifths 
Hole material in question can be arranged in groups of 
lel forms, containing each from two or three up to 
‘even more of them, To enumerate all such groups 
meequently amount to giving the bulk of the unverified 
, == But as the seattered connections are generally 
.. ‘tin dictionaries, a few of those larger groups whie 
ifr when collected may here suffice as examples, Thus: 
RAY sev, lev, per, pler, mer, mlev, cen ; meh, pebs mep, lap 
© the Dhatupitha defined by aevane or ‘serve, honor:’— 
, ee..  kAams, gam, ghamsh, cain, tamb, acib, pam, bomb, 
web, sham, smb, sib » cnmp, chomp are all defined 
\gatydm) or ‘co:—met, med, mret, mred (also si § 
re defined by wamdede or ‘be angry :'—AakA, kAakkh, 
ph, ghaggh ave detined by Aasane or ‘laugh :’—mare, 
Lm, munj, eg, ga, mere are all pabddrthdA or words 
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meaning ' sound "—tup, fonp, tumb, tub), tramph, bere, trap 
cubh, cumbAl, tph, rimph, ramp, cribh, crimbAé, aribh, srim 
mean * hurt, kill —art, kerk, kherb, garb, giorh, cord, tart 
parb, barb, marth, larh, carb, sharb, aerh ; porp, rarph, raph 
there, pharo, mare, sare, all again mean ‘go s'—ete., ete, 
But, further, many of these groups represent the same me 
and run into one another: and when all words with the same 
tion are collected, their number sometimes reaches enorme 
portions, Thus especially in case of the radical forms w 
ileged meaning ‘go.” Counting all unauthenticated instance 
unverified ‘go’ of auth, roots, and a few Santra-roots included 
less than 356 radicals are said to have that‘sense. And it. 
found by the following arrangement that nearly all of thes 
more or less evidently, into such groupings of analogous for 
2 afig, twig, traviy, mutig, ravig, lang, vetig, craig, | 
guang, svang; aigh, maigh, vaigh; eargh, dugh, ragh 
kak, traik, mak, vail, crank, claik, praik,. sraik, aoa 
nakh, nankh, makh, maikh, rakh, ravikh, lakh, lank, 
weikA, trakh, traikh, uhh ;—ihh, finkh, trish, rikhy- 
ginkh:—phakk, makk, cukkh, shoakk, acakk, shukk :-—tik 
tik, tig, gtk ; sek, arc, seek :—maak, mashh, vaak, wv eahihty’ 
abaahk, enashkh :—ling (= rig) i-—ae, guae, sac, ane, taile, 
nue, paile, pale, guafie, aaie f mare :—krufic, muie, | 
miviie> mlup:—uec, kufio, gruc, gluc, glue; reh, vik 
hahej, dhvaj, dhvaiy, raj, re, ran, vaj, coal, pean, aap 
sary; i, dry, dhe ly, dhrij, nij, vj —jesh, neal, peah, peat 
bheah, bhreah, bhlesh, 2 rah, aah, puah ;—pis, bis, mia, via, y 
Lic, lig, vig, bep-—oa, 1 kas, 2 kaa, kone, erahe:—itrhah 
jutikesh. 
amb, kamb, khownb, gambh, ghamh, camp, cand, champ, 
“nam, panh, bund, mand, rams, rin, cum, shame, neerndd 
kafvunp :—arb, harb, Kharh, garb, gharh, carb, tach, thare 
parh, phare, berh, marb, marv, larb, garb, sharb, sarh, 99 
raph, ramph, rarph, varph:—kap, krip, krap; kep, glop 
mop, rep, reb, ree, lep ‘pac, pan, dany, rinv : run 
dram, 6rafun, syam, Aamm, drumin, nitin :--cay, day, i 
mrty, ray, vay, hay, hary, vyay (or = vi i) kel. khel ‘kak , 
call, pel, phel, vel, cel, sel > pal, pall, phal, val, call. eat. onl 
crall, anal, aiel, Anal . til, tell -—abhey ribo. mea —gu 
dhir:—t, kan, kan, can, phan, pen, ven, aa paik lai 
gum, con, jun, drun :—kat, kant, kand, nat, pit pand, weak 
math, manth, path, guath, cuanth ; cvert, scart —jud drag 
but, duth, fenith, ritnth ; hud, hal, hid, hod, hurveel, hrvecd, Ar, 
#2, TH, Kit, suit, sinit-—idhrd, ped, vd, gd (pai) ecoyd (gyal 
poi, Ai, mens; pli, bli, ivi, oli -—a. kty gu chee: jure: th 
du, di, dru, dri, dhu, dh, dir ee Se oe 
rn, ’ * , ad, dhru, dird, pro, me e—lah, ank 
gandh, nerd, vetst, pelyjet, sidA, not referable to any ‘of tl 
ceding groups). . | 0% | 
This grouping, 
exceptions perfect! 





though not always certain, is with ve 
y evident. Into the whole number 93 
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‘about 65 radicals verified in other sense than ‘go, move,” Tut 
‘these ‘go’-roots, though much exeeeding any others in nun her, 
are not the only ones of abnormal numbers and obvious classifica- 
tions Another very frequent definition is ‘hurt, kill’ (Aiisdydm, 
etc.). There are about 110 forms with that meaning assigned to 
them; and they can all, with very few exceptions, be arranged 
‘into 18 or 19 groupe of the same nature as those above (for exam- 
Jes, see p. 14). Then there are about 70 equally classifiable 
orms (for examples, see p. 13), called gabddrthah, or words 
expressing sound; 37 (see p. 16) mean ‘speak, shine "about 60 
mean ‘speak ; and so on. 
"These facts, it seems, bear an aaperh too evidently artificial to 
be accepted as the natural results of linguistic processes. It 
‘appears even that they indicate the very cause: of such strings 
oO So alee which, spreading and ramifying everywhere in 
rank and intricate confusion, underlic the whole soil of the lan- 
tinge, It seems probable that the actual existence of a few similar 
corms with a kindred meaning, and perhaps sleo some noticed 
dialectic varieties of the same word, Have gradually led lexieog- 
raphers to an artificial extension ad (oitun of such kindred forms. 
The firt cause of thy extension might have been a desire to set 
up roots for certain classes of words the real clements of which 
were unknown, This supposition seems confirmed by the fuet, 
that several words are said to be derived from unaut yenticated 
root-forms with which they have a seeming counection in form, 
but none in idea. In coining these counterfeits, however, it seems 
as if the guiding principle bad been at first to model them in form 
and sense on some genuine radical, rightly or falsely interpreted ; 
for in the greater number of instances the strings of kindred forms 
‘learly show such a point dapyi, Thus, in the exainples given 
above, kev, kiwn, gev, lev, pee, ete., all meaning ‘serve or honor,’ 
lean on the real root sev of the same meaning; cay, day, nay, 
pay, ele., for ‘go, may depend on ay, ‘go; 2 ang, tang, mang, 
“nang, ete., for * go, are evidently variations of 1 aig, tearig, ‘go; 
further, an, kan, fun, can, can, 2 tan, dhan, dhan, dhran, dhoan, 
dhevran, bin, bern, verte (¥) ran, can, all meaning * sound,” clearly 
agree with tan, koa eto. (p. 7); and so on. 
These two principles, namely, that of coining roots for certain 
classes of words, and of modelling those new vocables on true 
radicals not only in form, but also in sense, independently of the 
word or class of words they were to preside over, would scem to 
have been the beginning of the extension, Gradually, however, 
these principles, false from the beginning, ran into excess in two 
directions, On the one hand, the mere desire of adding a new 
vocable-by means of this current change by analogy, would seem 
to have given rise to a host of forms, even when there were no 
noun-forms to secount for. In a few exceptional changes the 
larger part of the alphabet is taxed for such variations, ‘Thus, 
for instance, in the series of unverified roots beginning amb, amd, 


ry 


khamd, gam, ghamb, ote, (some of whieh stand perfectly isolated), 


1 A, H, Exigren, 


only eight consonants are wanting as initials, It is werth notic- 
ing that in these eight instances no nouns calling for such fieti- 
tious radicals are found, The series beginning ard, harh, Khari, 
gerd, ete, represents a similar case. On the other hand, the 
desire to account for words without known roota probably, freed 
itself ina limited number of cases from the Preval principle of 
dependence on other roots (especially where no suitable ones were 
found), and asiumed, by means of inference, meanings akin with 
the word to be explained. From these inferred, and no doubt at 
times rightly inferred, radicals new-derived grouy rain were 
established, Finally some sporadic causes of a still more arbi- 
trary nature may have been instrumental in the creation of new 
vocables, ] 

The subject of the diversity of definitions may properly be 
cousidercd here, As was pointed ont above, a large proportion 
of the authenticated root-forms have two or several irreconcilable 
meanings assigned to them; and many authenticated radicals are 
hurthened with definitions never veritied. The majority of these 
definitions seem plausibly explained by the following consider- 
ALLO : 

First, the same principle which led to one fictitious meaning of 
& radical also led to others: i. e., a certain analogy of form with 
another radical slots ter! a renewed trnmesfer be inaanthes and 
sometimes the «desire to explain words, additional definitions, 
Thus we find, for instance, in the series referred to already, that 
gandh, lik, tig, deu, dhru, dhiir, vast are enrolled among both the 
‘go-" and the * kill’ groupes. : : 

_ Secondly, within the very definitions the idea of using closely 

aittilar words has for Rome reason, perhaps io Gover al Uncertainty 
or from habit, been applied. Thos the two thdcane and bdecane, 
60 similar in form but different in sense, hawe been assigned to 
not less than #7 forms, also falling into different roups, Vi, . 
Aeetie, Aces, rae, dune, dana, trans, Jomentias, pia, hi ric -— up, 
gup, dhup:—ghat, ghant, ghand, tered, nat, nal, pat, put, punt, 
puth, rut, but :—pitj, mitj, tunj, duij, bhaijs—barh, vdrh, baih, 
rarh:—anh, manh, radgh, laiigh:— fok, foe real in sense of ‘see, 
probably originally *shine:’—wvéeh, vic), The two meanings in ques 
tion seem too different to be of so frequent occurrence together; 
and only one root-form (or two? comp. p. 7) baving both of them 
is verified in all the language. But the insufficiency of that sup- 
port has been pointed out already. The weak testimony of 
patres, paul (same p.) appears also too uncertain to outweigh 
the artificial aspect of the proceeding, Other definitions of a 
similar character aré dearcne, dpravane, dplanane; upharaneé, 
apaharane, avaharane; tidvakarane, Advakerane, and so on, — 

Sometimes by prefixing the privative «, or in some other Wily, 
two contradictory definitions for the same word are obtained: as 
in Arap, Map, klap, detined by eyaktdyim edei and avyaktdydm 
ndei or in wirksh, defined by aniddare, deere, ete. | 

Tu the third place, the real roots were subjected to many vague 
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and stumbling or even false interpretations, which in their turn 
reacted on the others, At last, as a result of the whole artificial 
i hae we may suspect arbitrs ant appended meanings, And 

us the dictionary became gradually burdened with a heap of 
inorganic rubbish, in some parts hiding and well nigh extinguish- 
ing its real life, So uncertain are the native definitions that in 
some itistances not one of those given to genuine radicals have 
been accepted by modern investigations. 

We have yet to note one more reason for considering the 

majority of the unverified root-forms as spurious, namely ;— 
V. Tee piscerraxcy between the number of authenticated 
and unauthenticated radicals represented in cognate languages.— 
Fick, in his Worterluch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, tinds 
about 450 of the authenticated radicals, as here given, proved by 
collateral evidence to have belonged to the original Indo-European 
speech, But of the whole mass of unauthenticated forms or mean- 
ings, only the following 80 have been by him accepted on such 
evidence :— a 

agh, arj,u, kakh, kaec, han, ker (kill), kark, Aue (sound), Aveflj, Keeel, 
kuh, nu, kaviy (stink), Autor, : aj, khad, kharj, khav, kid, kiarr, 
khod, gagh, gaj, gan A, gor (sprinkle), gu, ghar, can, cap, jhar, 
tip, tiv, tup, timp, tuph, tumph, tus, trakk, travk, trevikh, trovig, 
trup, truph, trump, trumph, toane, drigh, dhor, dhran, pan, pard, 

ij. bArdp, bhdg, mae, may, magy (= maz), mine, mij, mune, 
ma, ramd (‘sound’), lamdbh, caig, calbh, gaa, cibh, plakh, sul, ser, 
akund, akhad, stak, stigh, trp, sthal, avard, Arap, Alap. 

Though the evidence given in their favor sometimes con- 
vineing, it seems, however, in other instances, too weak, Thus 
Arap, Alap, ‘sound,’ are supported ‘only by Old Norse gjdif-r, 
‘sound, roaring, and " a reference to Lith. sn ad and 
Sanskr. jalp, ‘speak lowly ;—tip, stip, ‘drip, sprinkle, by Gr. 
rip-of, ‘bog, ditch, rig-1o-s, ‘boggy,’ rég-n, ‘ water-spider,’ 
Lat. tipdila, * water-spider;’ Lith, tep-d, tép-ti, ‘smear,’ stem fap. 
—-Moreover, in a few of the 80 radicals, Fick has been obliged to 
assign meanings different from those given in the Dhitupat 





Though the general conclusions from the preceding arguments 
would be that the vast majority of the saenthenitcated forms are 
pure figments of the native grammarians, the probability still 
remains that a certain percentage of them are real, and either 
stored away in some unexplored part of the literature,’ or, for 
some reason, never recorded there. 

Aside from the possible disclosures of future research, only a 
careful weighing of all the evidence, external and internal, should 
decide. The collateral evidence of cognate languages is of course 

1 Oooasionally a root which seemed lost a recovery or falan will come to 
light. ‘Thus the roots stigh, vith (ret) pldy (not really a root, but from pra + §) 
have been found but recently, by Dr. Schrddor, in the Maitray 4 — Bath 
lingk-Roth were able to add, in their Heitrige, a dozen roots, nearly half of which, 
however, are not given in the Dhitupétha. 

VOL. XL, d 
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of prime importance, but should not decide alone, unless very 
clear, ‘Thus, for splenic: khaj, ‘stir up, churn, is supported not 
only by Gr. xvx-éa, ‘stirred-up drink,’ xvx-aw-ora, * stir about 5" 
Lat. coo-dtu-m, ‘stirred-np drink; Old Norse skak-a, ete. ; but it 
has also several clear derivatives, as Avaja, * ch arnt khajaka, 
‘churning-stick,’ ete. :—etfad, ‘split,’ is supported By. r. oye, 
‘split,’ Lat. scandula, ‘splint,’ ete., and is followed by sHiadana, 
‘entting to pieces :'—ygudh, ‘cover,’ besides being assisted by Gr, 
(6a, Germ, Jfaut, etc,, and followed by some derivatives, seems 
to be the older form of guA:—gharah seems to stand in the same 
relation to Raboh -=kath. ‘laugh,’ is supported by Gr. MEK Y- 
aéo, ‘laugh; Lat. cachinn-ari, ‘laugh,’ etc.; but it has no deriv- 
atives, Still its meaning is not one of the current coins of the 
rious vocabulary; and it stands alone with uothing to account 
oe and seems to be of onomatopoetic origi But if it be estab- 
lished as a genuine radical, there is nevertheless reason to suspect 
its satellites AAakkA, gaggh, ghagh, ghaggA as arbitrary variations. 
Much more uncertainty belongs to a form like pif), for instance, 
To be sure, the meaning ‘paint’ seems supported by Gr, rir y-0-§, 
Lat. pingo, and Slav. peg-u,; but, on the other hand, it is overlaid 
with such a vanety of meanings besides ‘ paint,’ as ‘sound, join, 
adore, kill, be strong, give, take, dwell, speak, shine’! Its natu- 
ral form-derivative pifja has no connection with it in sense; 
while ‘paint’ may be added simply to explain péviga (of uncertain 
derivation), ‘tawny, red.” Finally it seems in the senses of 
“speak, shine’ to connect itself with the suspicious groups of those 
meanings given above. On the whole, therefore, the weight of 
evidence appears to be less for than against its genuineness, 
Whatever proportion of the unauthenticated root-forms may 
be eatablished as true, the doubtful aspect of the great majority 
of them will probably remain unchanged; and this fact gives 
additional weight to the warning of Curtius: “Wer nicht blogs 
in Bezug auf die Lante sondern auch in Bezug auf das geistigere 
Element der Sprache Genauigkeit erstrebt, der wird sich beim 
Etymologisiren vor den aweryve xadonre der Wurzelverzeichnisse 
Schl sn Riiten haben,” 
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xp Roors, Roor-rorMs, AnD DENOMINATIVES OF THE 
DeArvre Arua.’ 





in the Rik and in the Atharva-Veds, (rots 
in the latter thus indionted : comp. note, p. 7).— ¥-2)., only derived 
-in the Rig- Veda.—p- V., oocurring in the post- Vedic Mag non-Rik 
‘literature.—p- V-D.. only derived forme occurring in the post- 
-P., found compounded with | sitions (almost alway 88 & 
ing.— Bobtlingk-Roth— Curt, Cur- 

—F, Fick, Wiérterb.— (r., frrotsiotarser St Dhitopitha.] 








ans.* only with ef, ‘divide; render | a¢, see under at. 
harmless, ward off’ [Only two ©x.| qf ‘go, wander, rum.’ (¥.. ~V.; P., 
For ang (Dhdt., ‘divit ie"), not found, , + > 
rom on idl pV; P., ee ie shea ‘ go about, roam.’ 
ad, ‘eat. [V. p-¥-; P.. D.] 


—acaigr e pea ah belong to Ii an, ‘breathe, gasp.’ [V. pV¥-i P., 









am "(the simple pers. form in only one 

pasenge),,,' fnsten, fix’ (BR. Nachtr.); 

air rt. perf. emicaits, “hurtful, destruct: 
Ca 


ake, sen (oder a. (. 

avik,* nee under ac. 
anh A,* seo under ae. 
ag, ‘go, move.’ (V-D., p-V.; P,, D.] 
aan it:—ifig, ‘move, stir, trem- 
[V., pV; P., D.] 
ac pieea ‘bend, curve, curl; distin- 
or adorn (?)." [V¥-, ey. ; P. 


ee —a fh k,® ‘imnrk, brand.’ ee 
cae Kean ne: ‘ mark’). —ankh,* ° 
lo, Gebort 
Me Bevltel aa dia (book, fr. mic) 
(?), BR. vs pv.; P., Dj—ifich, (waeiee, ee el 
or pu | , put ); reach, as Bh enemy, 
right." PY.: D.| injure.’ [V.p-V-; P D.] 
a ‘drive, throw.’ [V. p-¥.; P., DJ pied RD -—are (rch Pesgety forth, 
le Ry ats Bias (compare or) {is BR. divided into 


‘ hear shoot,’ 3 
at in motion, mow, a trem ife:’ in Gr. an bare: v. V.; Py 


ceed violontiy aginst torment ;" with 


pet of; Pad or unite one's self; 
determine, fix.’ [Gr. ‘proceed with 
might, be hurtful or destructive.’ Per- 
haps ‘ press down, fix; oppremi, 
injure ;" with propositions © 
against,’ etc, [V., pv.; P., DJ 
a@yst. 

| i (r, *), ‘set in motion, send forth or 


stir Up; canse to reach o place 
(whence ‘give; return; fit in or fix,’ 


(¥-p-V.; FD DD. A (rea 

2a oc, rice hare rath a ree 
ij, * i adorn, ti 
ay Smet, na ser Yee] ey we Tach imo 


The meanings « appeniied to these forms comprise, in dis ids, On ung dak 

recognized by br the Petersburgh Dictionary, or by ey Anois ine Rig-Velic 

vorubulary, The principles of arrangement have been pointed out above. Any 
enti inserts from especially’ the former authority is noted. 


reach out, offer: 
foo, nt bc op See h ‘enlor 
Vs 
5 aa or pie with Rivera 
: meet: obtain.” [V.,p-V.;P., 
D.J—aakah, ‘reach, 2 at! [¥., 
ster Dh —i nay, naati, ‘reach, 
bit, ft fall to the share ee ASK p-¥-D; 


of.’ Of! TY B= Ve: De] 

) 1 ae, tbe’ [Vp v.; P., D.] 

“Dh 2 a4, ‘hurl, shoot, throw or drive awoey." 
| (Ve; PD.) | 

«| aA (only in perf.), ‘speak.’ [V., 
rv; 





Sela pt ‘pet in ‘a power, 
Some cia poe 








arg h,® see under arh. 
arch (rch), see under or. 
1 ary (rth see under ar. 


garj 5 (ras), rilpoi, | ochombpainast 


out ins strata ee 
atrive after Trev; B 
> ees raj, ‘muke straight, set 
night ; ea apenas [Gr.; BR. 





1 note to 1 raj. 
te DJ ro this:—2 ray, 
os rule, command. [Gr.; BR. only 1 rdj: 


qers 
see ray above. f~; FP Ds] 


only one ex. AV.) with ons, 
sb pain, invite’ ve and one with 


GNC). (BR. Nachtrige. V. (only 


AV.) BP. D.] | 
arth? ‘etrive after, wish.’ [Fr. 
Ps artha (arf), ‘aim, work." Vi, py.; 
P., oD 


ard, see under ar. 

ardA, see under lvardh. 

ar ¢ i¢cl=riy (t BR; see note to rij) 
. 1, QarahA (reh), seo under ar. | 
een rth a! ts 
ai Ooh er Son be kee 
[VB P., D.} : 


somal tt ox., ‘have 

be worth.’ [tthe er denom. 

cra (rh ti older form of ark, 

av, Sy oy: Se eee be "ena 

Sey favor, help, protect, ° be 
teak wish.’ [V.p-V.; P., D.] 


per vate ‘reach, arrive at; 


the possession of, cbinin : 
ay ba Paes sonore master, be able ; 





p-V.; PB. D 
dr, *praise’(?). [Comp. or, are V-; 
DJ 


2a, “join, string togelher, prepare." 
[V. pV; P. D ij 

Akin: —naak, | vind, tie on, put on.” 
(V4"¥.; P. D] 


(| advice A, see under ac. 
"| dp, ‘reach, attain to, mest; come to 


the possession of, obtain, win; | 
refl,) reach ite end, be full or comp 


of op in opaa, apnas, tv, 


dia, ‘sit; dwell, tarry, settle; sink or 


lie down, come to an end.’ [Connected 
with asf Comp, Curt, 568. V. 
pv: PD. 


i, (@y, #, ‘go, move; go to or away,’ ete 
“TW, p-¥.; P., D.) 

From it —in, inf, ‘cause to gO 
forth, drive (away) ; force; promote ; 
exercise power over, master, poster! 
(iar is from ia, as this from i ¥y 
pv.; P., D.J—iaA, tive conj'l fort: 
F ishyadl, ‘set in rapid metion, burl, 
wend; raise (the voles), announce ; 
stir; promote;’ with amu ("set one's 
eclf in motion after,’ whence) ‘strive 
after, seck, seek to win, search:’ 2 
wiadi=1, without anu: 3 ishali, only 
with anu and —=1: 4 &hoti, with or 
without ann, ‘strive after, seek to 
reach of wint’ 5 iccAct, with or 
without ann, ‘ atrive after, sock, seek 
to win, wish, long for; intend,’ [By 
aoe divided into five feparate roots, 

Three simple forma of estat given in 
nenso of ‘seek,’ ete.; but ‘they might 


ek 


‘sl | a 
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\2 wkah, see under 2 vakeh, 
Tare, ‘liketo do, delight in'; weila, ‘sult- 
able, just right.’ [V.. p-V.; P. DJ 
ujjA, soe 2 Ad (under 1 Ad). 
u fies, ‘glean.’ [pra-uitc, ‘vorwisehen,’ 
BE.: "\ wischen ' original meaning, F. 
‘| pV.; P., D.) 
u (nm) d, ‘spring (of water), flow out 


say Gr b ; 
peg ee aoa, aaa Piabeatcopere eA AP ae ees te CL 
Dj —avey. ‘do away with, expend, wij, ‘hold or bend down, compress. 
(Fr. oyaya (wt, gh BV] | PVnPV-7 Ps Dd 
ivig, see Be ea cae wre Rsarthe al bind, fetter.’ 
Ai ‘ kindle," = Te 
ei (ind ® ee ae waf, see under | vas, (aleo =1 eee, 
vay). 


also be referred to eh.’ 1, 2,5 V. 
pV.;3,4p-V.; P, D.J—t4h, ‘h 
or run away, flee.’ [Perhaps a dee 
of i. V., py. ; P., D.}—v4, ‘go, 
ase to or run away, etc.; gO 
or ta! Ni ee Fi, ~, Dl 















ie (dns), bee under ¢ 
ind A=idi. 
ino=in. Wak A, only one ex. with wi, ‘roar or 
id, ‘keep still, become quiet.’ i aa an anitoal eager for food),' 
pivo a K-Vedice form, but Gr. Sed Ble. P., D.] 
‘Aufrecht and Miller read iti, [V.| Gru, see under rar. 
(AV), p-V.; P. DJ 1 WA, see under wah. 


beh, se ae |2 A, ohade, ‘mark, observe; sIppore, 
| judge; be be considered aa; lic in wait, 
watch.’ [V.p-V.; P.. D]. 
=f, 


tka, ‘see, behold, perceive.’ [Desid. 
of a lost ag, from which akehi, * eve." 
Vip: EF. Dy] 


iHkA, ‘ewing, shake’ [V., p-V-; P., 


aj, see under aj. 
ed, moo une Te 
ee drab hapes ' [By Gr. derived 


a eh? Val A 
éj, see under aj, 9 ta ‘ P., DJ por 
Nera implore, beg; honor (by sacrifices, 


[V2 pv. PD] 
6¢, mn oder 
iraAy,” envy.’ [Probably contrac 

tion of trary, p-V¥.; D.] 
ig, seo under a7. 


katt, see under kareaé 

katt A (‘display or proclaim loudly,’ 
whence) ' bonst, vaunt; extol, praise; 
blame, rovile.” [p-V.: P., D.] 
katA.* ‘converse; tell, relate, ex- 


LigA, see under @ | : : i= 
| plain, command” {Pre fr. kath- 
tA, ‘strive after, long for." [¥-D., Mh, ane a MG aiae S pV. 


p-v.; P., D.] P., D. 
bed only in cakdda hodonom (Rimdy- 
sn) hee hasan a destruction’ (BE), 

uw, ‘cheer, urge’ (BR.);—' call oy ET 
‘nounce' (Gr.) [Perhaps shorter for kau. he ae or pleazed; take 
te ign Only Bex.: 2V., 1AY.; pleasure in, seek to gain, love,’ rv. 
7 p-V.. P. D.Y) 

lukah (eakeh), wkshati, ‘scatter in Akin-—kam, ‘desire, long for: 
drops, eprinkle, make water.’ ate love; have sexual interconree with.’ 
only in perf. V., p-¥.; P., D [V., »V.; P., D.Jj—*d (= don), only 


PEE lcer.lU 

tf ? i ot ie 
} b , 
rom sy 





Gui pak forse ‘desire, love.’ [V.; 
D]—Fdaksh, ‘ desire, long oF wt | 
for, expect.’ [Irreg. desid. of kom, | 
op V.; PF. D.J—can, ‘rejoice at, de- | 
fight in.’ [Only in two sorist-forms 
| (one doubtful, V.; pV-D.; DJ 

, a kam, see under ban, 


kamp, ‘tremble, shake.” [V-D., 


Fae: + D] 
or © exci ibe a 
V.V.; P. "DI Bde 


aout, 
be akin to kart, ‘ent drut 
(eco Kerf) chur‘ cut;’ per, pur, ‘aplit, 
jcill;’ (karad, ‘cut the soil (7), plow’). 
- V.. V.; P. D.] 
v Akin 9 ‘he arranged, be 
accord, agree; (with dat.) 


a | 2 shappen; 
oo. }, woe, prepare.’ V., BY. ; 
He bptrs, te fe [Comp. the 

rm. handeln. 


“net, trade.’ ¥..pV¥.; P. D.] 
2 kar (kr), mere Sener of, men- 
tion with Ver BV.3 ; FP, Dj 
Akin i—k(rt eh ‘mention, 
relate, communicate ; mintion with 


lor gees VD, pV.; PD] 


Akar , vir), birdil, ‘pour 
ih et Le Ese oe Haag aves 
iv. pv; P. D.] 
lkart (kr6, bratati, ‘cut, Perit - 
cut off or away, split: destro 
oppo V4 p¥.; PD 
Akin:—E wt, knet, ol crush; 
strike, pound.” [p-V,; P., D 
2 kart (krO, krpoti, ‘spin, twist’ 
[V5 BY 5 P., D.| 
Akin with it rh dak ‘ bind, 
Ge, connect.’ [¥:, p-V.; P., D.] 


kar p (krp)=rap. 


[V.#V.; P. DJ 

karah (krah) 1 Bireshoti, ‘drow, 
drag, drag along, bend (n bow); draw 
to one’s self ori one's power, Over 


press to torture : 
fia formeso ctr: 





1 mer ar eke), 1, 2, 5, ren Te 


soap fitted or favoratle for, serve to, | 


(Fr, kirté (2 kar), 


kare (kre). ‘grow thin or lean.’ | 





(BR. give two 


2 oy Hl, Edgren, 





Tonts, but consider them as orig j 
one, Gr, gives one root, and oconal: 
oS et ee ee ee 
tn Which the others. Possihty 
to be separated into two roota of 
which oo akin to 1 har which se 
Both V.. pV.; FP 
From 


)? BR., Nachtr. 
[Two ax. p-V. ; D.] 
Kal, kalayoti, ‘drive, push on; 


= 


convey, bear; | verform ; vide 
Siac a 
Hl al "carve or 
along.’ (p-V.: P., D.] 
2kal each 


Kalp (kip), see under 1 kar, 
ka ah, ‘rub, scratch, scratch out or 
away.” [V. (only AV,), »-V.; P., DJ 


haa, ‘go, move," (with wd, ‘ split’), 
[Only one ox. in simple form. V., 
pV.: PD) 


|| Ad, see under kan, 


Kidvikash, irre, desid, of kam, soe 

kan, 

k do, ‘shine, be ls ay visthla, 
ayypenar.” Ys uae 
Plication af dig, hic ibe! Py ed DJ 

cokeh, ‘be visible, appear; see, per- 

ceive; annonnee, say (in this sonse 
chiefly with the tion @, and 
comps ry-d, sem-d, ete. I" | By redu- 

Plication of kde, Comp. what ta said 

op 7. V.pV.; B, D.] 


ace ae [Akin with bash ? p-Vs 


Air (kr) =3 kar, 
hire (KP 0),* wo under 2 kar, 


Aue 


(Ru (ii), + be contracted or bent, be 
rounded or curled.’ [pV.; P_ D.] 


keut, Att, we under | kart. 


-FuntA, ‘be blunt or doll;’ (Dhitt 
‘be maimed or lame, be lazy’), [Only 


the part. form ca alone or with 
ri, found, p-V.; B., D.] = 


‘uts,* *revile, ahs show contempt 
for." , ‘whenee?', # 
FY.; oP eas ] a3 es 


Bien der a ae 76 
rerseizten Pilanzen| 


se 7 


~ 
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dent h, ‘stink.’ (Only wthita (with 
pra, ‘decay"), and once caus. hothay- 
uti, pV.; P.. DJ 



















* tried.’ ete, tp P ah) 
Akin : -—pram, ‘be weary ; a 


one’s self, exert one'a self; mortify 
kup, see under kam p. one's self, acts of penance.’ 
kuad, ‘tear, tear asunder or out) [V- p-V.; P. BD.) 


knead.’ [p-V.; P., Df] 

ki (kw), ‘woe, bebold’ (Curt. 64); or | 
+ have in one's mind’ (BEL). [Prote- 
bly in one of these wenses giving Kary, 
‘wise, singer,’ eto. The only form 
found ia d-kurate, ‘intend, BR. Dhat, 
‘sound, shout W-D, p-V.; P. D.]| 

kaj, ‘ooo, hum, San etc. [V. 
(only AV.) p-¥.; P , DB] 

kiid, see kal 

kin, * contract, shrink together or 
phe [BEL Nacht. p-V-; P., D.]] 

kidd, ‘Wap, play.’ [p-V-; Ps D.] 
said siyghe ees play, spor 
make fun.” [V.. p-Y 

Kei f (kad), * Sess conch? [Only tive 
times (RV. kdp. [V..p-¥-; P. D.] | 

kindy, ooly one ex. with alii, ° maol#- 
ten, wet’ [p-V.; P., D.7] 

krakas, ‘roar’ (tT). (Only in part 
atm. sti eae at V., D.] 

krath, ‘give vent to joy, be wan- 
ton.’ loos ex. BR, Nucktr. p.; 
P, BJ 

krand, ‘neigh, roar, crack, wail.’ 
[V.. p-¥.; P. 1.) 

krap (karp, srrh iy grieve ; 
moan.” [V., pV. 

volte Spot beatetd; tno through; go 

le one’s self to.” [V. RY: 


et aoe under 1 kar. 
krtd, see under kar d. 
krudh, ‘become angry.’ [V. p-V-; 

P. D.] : 


BEES, ‘ory, shriek; cry against, 
(Comp. ArakeA, Vi, p-V¥ 5 


klid, ‘be lacs or moist.’ [p-V.; 
P., D.] 

Alig, bligadti, ‘torment. injure’: Ji- 
eyate ‘he tormented, suffer,’ [p-V.; 

koan, ‘sound, ring, ory.” [p-¥:3 
P., D.] 


kv ath, ‘cook, boil.’ [p-V.; P,, D.] 
Fshan =kehan. 


kehad, ‘carve or distribute (ment); 
are for one's self, take (food), con- 
[Only five ex. (4 V-). Va 

~¥.: P., D Dy 
keAan (keheg), seo under 2 kalt. 


| ks Aa p, ‘be abstinent, do penance," 
[Akin to kvham through the unau- 
aera se kshaomp, ‘endure’? 
py.; PL 

2kaa ap, Pinca aed of kaha, 
which see, 

kaha, ‘be pationt, submit; endure, 

bear, be contented with; pardon, oe 

Dy [Comp. | kahap. Vs p-V.; P. 

D. 


|Aehar, ‘tlow, glide; tlow apart or 
away, : pour out” [¥., 
pv.; PD 

From A tas cansat }:—bahal, bekd- 
layati, ‘wash off.’ [kwtal (kshalati), 
aa o varintion of given in the 
Dhit., but not found. pv., P. D 


kahal, soo under kshar. 


EeAd (kehat), ‘burn, parch, [By 
Gr, connected with 2 kshi, ° ‘destroy’: 
by Brogman, M . Untersuch'n, 
with ghas, V., p-¥.; P, Dp.) 

1 Aah i, 1 behets, ‘dwell, abide’: 2 keha- 
yet, (‘dwell in' wince ‘ pomaess, 
caarcles sesiinity Over le pier 
original form in &sAd, ‘dwelling,’ 

ishaira, ‘dominion.’ BR. give two 
cure their ultimate iden- 
tity. V.. p-V.; P 

\2 aAd, ‘destroy, annihilate, harm; 

perish.’ (fir.). (Orin orn ee 

turi-kehe, cic. Vi, peV.; B. DJ 

Cant tt this HR}. 2kahap, ‘de- 


bead: ‘make thick'(?). [Only once 
jn the Kath.-recen'n of Yaj. V.] 
kiathA, ‘turn round or form itself 
into balla’ (BR.). [Only San ane 
alata Vajasaneyi-saih. p-V.; 


kia, ‘ become tried or exhausted or 
lax: wither, pine.’ [Hardly found 








A, iT. Edgren, 


-remove. Feronen through d: be weary or cnervated.’ 

mae py.; P., D.] | far. and F. refor It to khad. [V- 
Akin:-—EaeAan (tshan), ‘hort,| p-V.; P. D.] 

wound, break ;" roan aye 8 e kiAwe, ‘pene percutere.,’ [V., p-¥.; 


eae f V. (only AV.) PV-5) py 
kh ‘ . Shak Com 
Leip, ‘throw, hart; sostter, poor;|" pay >see arn te ich 


cast away, reject: despise, scold; 

(throw anil) bit; throw down, destroy ; 

meet (time); set down.’ V., | 

ry,; PD] | 

Rehlu, Scien? [Onomatopoetiot 
pV.; B,D] 

kaAwd, ‘pound or stamp, crush by 


seers or stamping.’ [V., p.V.; 


oli ‘hunger’ [V., p-V.; P. 


kicvy d, originally ‘behold, see’ (BR, 
sehed arisen o7 ver: fund: aly: i 
pris. Cnn. : pant. * now, 
be ooted or fameona'; caua. | make 
known, unnounce, reveal:  speccal 
[tir. connects it with 4 ch BH mage 
t ita possible oon 
are ¥., rV.; P. DJ 





| 


gan,” ‘count, sum up, number; count 
aa, consider: take into consideration. 
[Fr. goraa, t flock." p¥.; P. DB) 
A ‘ od ted gand,* denom. of ganda, ‘cheek.’ 
"pela, ti), (Only'one ex. p-V.] 
stumble (mcrally).” (Vv (only | gad, ‘utter, express, speak.’ [V. (only 
AV.: V-D.j; p-¥.: P. D: AV.) p-V.; P.. DJ 
keAnu, ‘whet, sharpen.’ [V. p-V.;|qadA, only in gudhits. with d, ‘clung 
P., D.] "to! and with pard, ‘clung 
KeAvid, ‘produce any inarticulate embraced,’ [V.; P. D.] 
ound, hum, box, roar,’ ete, [ksAniel, Boe (gach), "go, move, come; go 
same meaning, given in Dhit, but not | way a ld deers 
found uaed. p-¥.; P., D.] ror Pa 
kehwel, ‘tap, play.’ (Comp. Mel. | 
p-V.; D.} 






ka Au p, in one passage in Raminana: | 
moaning? BR, Nachtr. 


Mau a Sigil, = 
ihe Sy pS oe wleaen te [¥. pY.: 
P., D.] 

lgar (gf, gin, grede, ‘call ont 
(to), invoke, hail; proclaim, relate; 
praise, extol” [Thus BR.; Gr. con 
pects it with giri, TH 
and others, and alii mountalty 
alt” os the first meaning. Comp, 3 
jar. V.V.; F., D.] 

From it:—garj grdh ‘bellow, 
roar, thunder.’ [p-¥.; OE lbs 
‘omit a sound, roar ay 
one ex., HR., Nechtr. | erie 
‘complain; make oom t aguinst, 
blame, accuse,” [Vi Seas F, a8 
gur (gar) found plo only in 
giria, “approved, weloome, pleasant.’ 
the comp'd forma ape epee tv 

e neeigerd hor hae 


kivac, “Jeap or step forth’ (?); khacita, 
or mingled | with: furolshed 
or ayy Slr with * (BR. Nachitr.}, 
[p-V.; P] 
kAa@aj, ‘limp” [Only thadjan, twice. 
p¥.; DB. | 
KAand,* ‘break in pieces, divide; 
shatter; interrupt; disappoint, do- 
toda.” , (hioga, 1 Atm., 


khad, (be firms ot band? [Only one 
partie form, V-D. p-V.; D.] 


tian, ‘dig, dig or root up; bury 


(=nikhon)” [V4 p-V.; P., D.) taht Ve pv; Py De] 


ara gard [On 
—fardh, i ly one ox, 

2 gar (gf, 98 gir), girdhi, —gikiti 
‘swallow, 


Mena ee 


kid oxnce, Lad epee 
AYV.\, ‘press down; be depressed or | 


a 
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From it:—gra-s, ‘eat, devour, awal-| gir (with wd, in sense of * raise’) 


low,” [V4 pY-: P., D.J 
3 gar (jdger, 

Rate), "be ee ee E | 
garj (sri), woe under 1 a 


gard, see under 1 gar. 


grabs igrah), ‘setee, take." 


= gur. 


intena., only form gard, seo under 1 gar. 
OR e ER ‘tie or string together, 


unite, fasten; begin' (BR., Nachtr.). 
[V..p-V-; P. D. ] 
{grabh 


gardh (g¢dh), ‘strive after, covet, usual form in RV.; graf prevailing 


be greedy of.’ [V., pV.; P., D.] 
gar aA, seo under 1 gar. 


gal, ' drip, trickle, fall away, dianp 


per’ sprinkle, 
ned. pV.; P| 


i Dist restos 


oaibk ‘be bold or determined.’ 
(PV.;'P, D.] 
1 yd, see under gam. 


2 gd (gai), gdyoti, ‘ning; proclaim or 
about 


sing in Terese, praise in song; 
sing to (acc.).’ [V., p-¥.: F., D.] 
gah, ‘drive into, penetrate; hide one's 
self, bo lost in.’ [gat, in Dhat, not 
found 1 : comp., however, note to 
jaah. V., pV; P., D.] 


gu ‘sound! (Dhdt)}; only in Wg 


ieee’: Peep a a : 


From. vue Mtg gi bums." | 


aut, 
[Simple form gy of Dhét not found. 
pV.; B,D.) 

gu iij, see under gu. 

gun tA, ‘close, cover,’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

gup,” see under pd. 

gu (mm) pA, see under guahp. 

gur (gar), coo under l gar. 


= gumnpa, * 
tures’? om D.| 
ne 1b See dhyana al en. 


dingealg) pec ine | 
give separubly by B Say tes 

t referred to | which Is said to 
be derived from () said splot a 
cal with oan ae See also F., I, 


p. 17. 


From He —guph igump A), ‘twine | 
together.’ only one) 

ex. ; tk ar Pei BE. achir, Soe 
j ke is 


or string 


l ghuah, cian ‘sound loudly 


form in AY., and the only one in. the 
later literature. V.. p-V.; P.. D.] 


gras, see under 1 gar. 
grah=grabh, 
qian, 


‘play with dice, preamble,’ 
[p-¥.; D.] 


gid (glad), ‘be weary, faint, fade; 


be averse to, dislike.” [By Brogman, 
Morphol, Untersuch’n, derived frotn 


gual. Va pV. Ps D.] 


g hat, ‘be busy with, strive, endeavor; 


attain, succeed; come to pass.’ 
[¥. p-¥.; F., D.] 


ghatt, soo under gAarah. 
ghar (ghrh ‘besprinkle, drop on.’ 


[¥.. p-¥-; Po Dy 

Aarah ightea), ‘rub, grind; rub 
Regge open, make sore; rub in’ 
Pye 


D. 
it: seer ‘rub or _ 

=i in passing, ETRE ; i 
pgninat, shake, set in motion; touch 
ms Prana (p-V.; PF. D.J— 
ghuak, same as gharah. [Only 2 
ox, candéat, with a, ‘crush by stamp- 
ing, pound.’ p-V.; P., D.] 


ghaa, ‘consume, devour, eat.’ [V., 


pv.; P. D.] 
From it by redupl'n:—I bahay 


1 in a series, enjoy by Jaks, devour, eat [Vv pV. 


Dp.) 


ghut, only with ava, * cover, veil ;' 


and eyd, ‘turn round.’ [p-V-; P.] 


a 
a 
proclaim ; 
¥ 


ery out, announce gc fib ota 
fill with noise.’ [V.. p-V.; P. D.] 


2 gAuad, see under gharsh. 
gharn, ‘move to and fro. shake, 


waver, quiver. [p-V-; P. D] 


gArd, ‘emell, scent; smell or snuff 


at: kins (esp. with abi)! [Va pV; 
P,, D.] 





ey 


a ee 


> 2 


a. 


= 


= '-arrty= ww ee 
4 .o 


LL, 


. 


2 =  * +=) 
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eak, only, forma cakita (alone or with 2 ef (ki), ciketi (early form), einoit 
trem- 


Siicy;!and (ecicakenli ‘look up, nea.’ 
[BR.; Dhat., * be mabernbod ; reselert ; 
shine.” p-V.; PF. D.] 


eak da, wo under kde. 
cakah, seo under kd ¢. 
cafic, ‘leap, jump’ [p-V.; D.] 
et ‘he separated or loosed, fall off" 
p. cal, p-V.; P., DJ 
HS ‘hide one’s self;’ (cans. * cause 
to Ye shea ‘drive or scare 
away.” 
and past. es 
A cadet haa, 
cand (?) mercand. 
cam, ‘take into one’s mouth (esp. 
drink), lap.’ [V..p-¥.; P. D.] 


ear" go, mare, travel; go or run 


through ; pass pans (one’s time or life), be; 
go to, (lig.) practice; attendta.’ [V., 
pV.; P., D.] 

Akin:—cal, ‘move one's self, stir, 
quiver; set one's self in motion, wart, 
sg oe agplel march ; depart 


‘a track, 
desert (abt 


eare, ‘repeat; cover over with (also 


— yerdoppeln, BR)" [p-V.; 


edart (crt), see under 2 kart 
ear, ‘orush, chew.’ [p-V.; 


Akin —tiira®, ‘reduce lca 
erwsh.” Es edirpa (curv), “dust, pow- 
der.’ p-V.; | 


eal, see under car. 
edysdect 


led, cisoti, ‘place in order, arrange, 
| Kea (co), ‘cut’ [Only with prep'ns. 


<a irae phal | 


in disorder ; awerve, | 
[Later form of cor, V. | 
eup, ‘more,’ 


etiaA, only in pasa. 


cesht, 


clasalo form), ‘observe, gaze age Pa 

investigate, seek." [Often iden 
with 1 a; and with ri- the meanings 
(‘search out,” elo.) of the two roots are 

very timilar, -V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin:—cit, ' notioe: in- 
rear teh have in view, ing know, 
; make one's self noticed, 


D.| From eet oe hase si 


an opinion ; think of, reflect 
apa wrap rae serge a r., DJ— 
Comp. also 


3 ca, coyate, bacehas take revenge 


on, punish BR.; by Gr, not 
ated from ‘ ef. Comp, 4 ei ¥. 


p-V.; F, DJ 


408 (ody), cdyoli, *be timid or ree 


hensive about (ace.), fear ;' a 
timidly or with reverence. 
Get. V.,pV.; PD] 


cat, see under 2 ei, 
cint, see under 2 cf. 
jeud, ‘whet, sharpen (Gr.); noite, 


drive on, procure rapidly ; 
further, help; prem with o request. 
he ; aeggicl determine.’ [V., p-V; 
| [Only two ex. V-D, 
pl.; BF. D.] 


bhlewm db, tkisw’ [p-V.; ‘FP. D.] 
The |¢ wr, ‘eteal.” 
a ciirn,* see under carr, 


(p-V¥.; D.] 


, ‘boil, fow vio- 
lently ;" caus. ‘muck out" [BR.; 
Dhit. ‘suck’ [p-V.; P., D.] 
‘move the man pal 
strive ; move, be bus x3 ihre: 

visit.’ [V. (only AV.); oY PL “PD 


ey, ‘shake, move, stir, start; go forth 


or away; How or fall ont, trick ej 
fall away, periah: bring about, make, 
[V..pV.. P, DJ 


1 chad. chddayedi, ‘cover, veil; con- 


ceal, hide; protect.” [V. p-V.; P., D.] 


2 chad (chand), seo under pcan 
cAard (chrd), ‘ pour upon, sprinkle’ 


a 9 one ex.); cous. ‘pour out: 
[p¥.; P.. D4 
Akin to kAan ? 


V. (only AYV,), p-V.: 
P., D.] (ent EVs 


re ee aan ee QT 


Akin : efit Saag, jorjita, * mangled, 
wounded,’ bow NLM ad pV.) ‘but 
bly for jarjarita, [jarjara, jar), 
R—jur (jar), ‘decay ; ceaunnee. 
oT or old, perish." [V. p-V¥.; P., 














2jar, we ie, oor. 


3 jar, jarate, * roar (of the 
fire); call ont; alton ivoks. (BR (BR: 


Bolt ee eve: PD]. P, D.J 
ae at " apeonk indistinctly, 
mutter nee sha [Comp. 

jarj +), ae etmek ip 

jatp, sce under 3 jar. 


jaa, *be tired out or exhausted.’ [V., 
pV.; B,D] 


jag ar, see under 3 gar. 


‘| igt, dpa, ‘guin, gain by victory, 
acquire, conquer; guin a victory over 
vanquish, surpass.’ [V.,p-V.; P., | 

From it:—jyd, ‘conquer, over- 
wer; oppress, fleece, deprive; be 
oppressed,’ ate. [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

251, jinot, | ‘enliven, quicken.’ [Only 

in prd jindeAd, RV., 438, 1, Gr. oa 

ste BE. refer it to prajinv, V.; 


P.. D.] 

From it:—jinw, ‘stir, be active; 
stir, enliven; further, promote, favor; 
Ep. {prayer}, satisfy. ” [¥., pV; 

D.J—J tr, ‘live; revive; gain one’s 
tivelihood.’ i Oe; reduplicati of Wi. 

Weg aNe Ga Wa! press f 

stirring or active; set in ra 


jaw, intens., ‘strike with the wings 
" or feet, kick.’ [Gr Nachtr., makes 
one a self.’ . also Benfey, Git. 
"SS Seite ane fF nV. 


jakek see under ghas.; 
2jakah, see under has. 

win ‘fy or hiss like a spark’ 
/ eg one vy part. Comp. 





pv.-; FP, DJ 
Jabs jambs’ anap ator seine with | 
the mouth." (Comp. Kuhn, 2#itschr., 
Liss. Vs rv; P., D.] 
Akin: —jeh, * gape, yawn; pant, 
breathe heavily.’ ois: with Ben- 
foy, connects it with Ad; BR. with 


jambh, jrambh. Vi; P.j—jrambaA) motion, on, stir 
open (also ot . eh jaws, erat | help.’ Comp. fine. sr; fares, 
pero iW ora. pret ee F- 4 ? | 7 
elbow-room, BR.); Ay ck sak inv, seo under ai. 

ran = sup under 2 fi 
_W, pei . PB DJ ; jiv, susit jt 


sur (jar, see under 1 jar, 


 fesmaclageel Bok He sa jus, ‘be satisfied or pleased; be 
ing is unknown. By some considered pileased with, enjoy, like, love: resort 
= gam, * Oj by others exid fo:miean to with pleamre, dwellin.” [V., PV; 
‘consume! (Dbit.), * blaze F., DJ 
jambA=jabh jd, wo under 2 fi. 
ijar (if), erat Servet “decay, be jut, seojhat. 
worn out, moulder, beoome de- = 
sep be dg ice” [Orig pee = IMT: 
‘rub to pieces,’ under 
Zeltechr. 9, 29, n. 17; Curt. 130. -V,, Bid aad a sek be 





jn, sand 


ive, lnarn; recog- 
ore! [Akin 9 Jon? V, 
PY. ; 
Gee} 


jyut, aoe dy ut 


jra mbh (jrmbh), sce under faba. 


jr, sce under car. 
jvar, ‘be hot or feverish.’ [V-D., 
sie FP, D. 
Es Akin:—J dr hoxmgraind yo far 
scorch, burn.’ form in wi-jur, 
eu, V.; P.j 


joal, seo under jvar. 


, only in w/jhutita(v. i. ry-jafite), 
INE ak iaks AY ne acs P., 
D.1] 


tak, ‘cover’ (t); ri-taikita, ‘stamp- 


marked: laden with.’ R.: 
of, marine! sant. PVs DY 
dam, ‘resound os o drum,’ [Only 


one ex. p-V.; DT] 

damA, only with i, ‘imitate, equal; 
mock, fool: distort.’ [Dhdt. ‘throw, 
hari.’ pV.; P.] 

ai, see under 2 di. 

dhank, ‘approach’ (cout ‘ bring, pro- 
oure’). [p-¥.; FP. D.] 


tana, ‘shake, move to and fro; shake | 
Be tien com. [ According 


1 fan; comp, KEN 


igs = wpakshepe vy YS 
oe 


tak, ‘shoot forth, dart (ep. of birds), 
spect ; PD.) 

taksh, so under toaksh. 

eh only with d (and poe cones * couse 
to flow (towarda).’ [p-V.; P., DJ 

tat, ‘rumble’ [Only one ex. P-V.; 
a 


tad, | 


sitar ‘strike a musical instrument, 

ec icnock against, (whence) parily 

pan gr wth ee a (Gr. connects it 
ord. V., 





PD 








‘strike, chastiso with blows, 


A. H. Eagren, 


1 ¢.@ n, tanoli (tanvate), ‘extend, stretch; 
last; spread, diffuse itself (of (Sur 


thine; extend to, grant, oanse.’ 
250, and others connect 2 na 
der,’ as a secondary meaning, pers 
= j : Se IT 


Akin:—tdy, stretch, extend.’ 
pare pass. of fan, p-V.; P., D. 
9 fan, seo undor afan (and note to 1 
tan). 


tand, ‘relax, let go, grow weary. 
[V., pV-D.; D.] 


ca give: Gok heuksewacee oe 
(at the aun); Warn, heat, make ilow- 


aa ae ae PF. D.| 


er wi one's breath, ne ape 


faint away, perish, be exhausted ; 
stil or immovable, grow stif iv. 
rr¥.; P., D.] 

Akin with it :—tim, ‘be quiet or 
ccrnoraba' hit. ‘be moist or 
wet” pV.;, D. p- or ee 


ar (tf, tir; furin optat.), * 
across (esp. a river, ele.) oF 
7 aaa ae ) 
‘perform, # n; , over- 
power Hes oon save,’ ete, ). [V5 
pV. 
From it: —tard (ir d), * bore thro’, 
cleave, aplit open; set fros.’ [V., 
py.; P. D.}—f tr." ‘accomplish, per- 
form suconsfully.” [Fr. fire (ter), 
“shore ;" to the shore.’ Only 
one ex. p-V J—tur (tar), ‘press for- 
ward, hurry on; overpower’ (Gr, 
(Shorter and older Pesca of tear (BR. 
which see below. V., p-V.;: P., D.] 
ture (térv), ‘advance viotorlously ; 
overpower, conquer, owerrtake ; help 
anne; save.’ [Fr. tir. v3 P., 
D.)—ird (trai), RL geo w 
gave.” [Originally * 
“e nee, | trud, 'b be split 


= 





(BR. Nachtr,). [Fr. tard p-V.; D.] 
—ivar, ‘speed, hurry.’ [Later form 
of tur, which seo ¥. (only 


AV.) p-V.; P., D.] 


taré, ‘suppose; try to form an idea 
about, conjecture; reflect on, consider, 
think of; expect.’ [Wener, origin 
ally Cai twist, torquere.” p-V.: 
F,, D. 


ay 


t a 7: f ‘ 4 _ = “e = i bs 
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trut (trwd), see under tar. 


te mR ah, Only Sn. prone 


* prevailing in power, superior.’ [Ac- 
cond’ to Dit. "aka, ‘create, 


Se oP az « blame, revile.’ (p-V.; 

tard, (ted), seg under far. 

hd oS iis Au temp ‘ha gated or 
el, be 















v. 'P, D. or pleased.’ [V-:| ihe deriv. teakshas, ‘activity, aaive 

Pr a power, vigor. V.; Di}. 

tarsh (Cra), ‘thirat’ [V., p-V.; Akin:—takah, ‘fashion (esp. of 
PD wood, also fig.), build, build, chisel 


eredte, 
: out off, # Hit.’ ss (ame note 


tarh (teh, tra A), ‘crush to pieces, ae Nenad 


» [V¥. pv¥.; P, D.] 


td y, see under tan. twat g, leap galop’ [Only two ex. 
tdv, only once (in AV.), wildeati, p-V.] 
for which BR. suggest vidhdvati. tvar, see under far. 


toias, ‘be in violent motion, be agi- 
tated ; "stir up, revive ; tter, sparkle,’ 
[¥-, p-¥-D.; P., D.] . 

|taar, ‘creep; creep up. tin gaia. by 

aneaking.” [V.,p-V.; P.. D] 


(ij, ‘be or become sharp; sharpen ;’ 
jcaus. ‘sharpen; goad on, incite.’)| 
[Va Y:; P., DJ 

tim, see undor fam. 


tir,* see under far. 
tit, ‘have power, be capable, succeed.’ 
EV. p-V.; P. D.) 


hat Baader ‘strike, push, impart = rapid 
motion to, hurl; press out, 
hurl forth, quirt out; impel, incite, 


dan coder, 


dava(?), only the caus, from dat- 
sayas (RV., $64, 1), ‘didst chastize,’ 


urge on.’ [V.; P, oS a B., with Nirukta, refer it to 
iad ; karma, meaning 
ne ee laah, Denise. | a cal teach’ (Gr). V., pV-D.; 


tur, seo under tar. 

tury, seo under far. 

fed, ‘lift; lift and weigh, balance, 
examine cautiously, Last ; make equal 


dakah, ‘do right; be competent or 
strong.” V., V.; DB] 

From it (as desid.):—dtkeh ‘Pres 
pare one's self for the performance of 
o eecred rite (cap. the Soma offering).’ 
[Orig'ly, ‘try a ge one's self com- 
petent.’ p-V.; P., D-] 

dag /, ‘reach, attain to,’ [Not found 
nunca p'd : with paredi(é), ‘fall behind, 
fall short of;' afi, ‘reach above, pass 
ricki od ‘attack, inflict eng 
‘ full." V., pV.; P.. D.] 
ena ‘chastise, punish.’ [Fr. 
danda, ‘rod.’ p-V.; D.] 
dad=1 24. 
dadA=i dha. 


dan, ‘be straight; straighten, correct.’ 


1 tu ¢, teats, ‘drip’ V.; P. D.] 
2 fu ¢, seo under (ua h. 
tush, “become quiet or xppeasedd, be 
Dy satiafy, please.” [V.. PV; 
"Kindred or same root —2 tie, be 
quiet; pacity.’ [In two RV., and twe 
AV. passages] 
tir, see under far. 
ty aj, ‘leave, abandon, reject; fo away 


“from, quit; let go, give op; meglecti|) (ont ex. besides the uncert. 
give away; send or shoot off.’ [V., } To diddasate, by BR. referred here. 
pV.; P.. DJ v1 

bd ‘be embarrassed or ashamed’) 744 A (dambh) ‘bring harm upon, 

P., D.J injure; deceive, betray.’ [V.. p-¥-; 

isae* ‘tromble, shudder.’ [V.p-V.j| FP. D. 


dam, *be tame(d) of gentle; (gen'ly) 
tame, subdue. 


trd ia 6; me under far. [Va BV.5 Py DJ 


»f 









—o ae ee | Ue a eee” 


ailing darg (arc), ‘see, eB oieal = be 
Bn, appar). gen'l tenses, 
roash forth ¥.., gtk 8 E., Nes 


| fark (deh, dr wl), oo under dhar, 
‘| at, wee under | dar. 

coms) €ag (da hg), ‘ bite.’ [¥.pV.; PD] 
“vapeme daa, ‘bo oxhausted, waste away.’ [V.,. 





of: mite, onbx." 
see ——y tf, 
3 BEDE, OX, arrange, 
mak ise oy nti 3s won 
; foin wi (imatr, i, 
ia to the ponsosslon of, iaaer 
0, crder; fix in one's cuore 
ia * ote, - | er yf tl 
jin comet ai cmt 
: it snd Sorta augers it 
“i 4 : 


aos 


gen, 
lon eh 53 vo ve PS 4-5 aii 
fdambA=daba. 
day, ‘divide, allot; divide asunder, 


- : 
‘ont off." omen (AV. Prat.): BR 
-Nachtr. 


dar (df, dri, drpati, ‘burst, fall 
mY burst, tear open or to pieces, 


heed.’ [p-V.; 
DAiEy Kaiti ava 
dar (dp), *beome mad or crazed ; 
. pide [p-¥-; PD) 
darbh (dyba), ‘string together, tie 
r in bunches," [¥-D., p-v.; P.. DB.) 


destroy; share, take in, ; 
thisn: it (= feel ragelondy bar | 
. [¥opv.; P. B 

Akin: —4 dd (do), ddii, ‘cut, mow ; 
divide." P., D.j—dd s, 


odar ary dria afl with 
abhi, ote.), ‘regard, 





pV.; P. DJ 
From it:—dda, oul 


with abAg, “be 
hostile te, pursue.’ 


a PV; PD] 


2 dd, dyati, ‘bind,’ [¥, p-V.; P., D.] 


gre i pgime tls dd (dud, ddiyati, only in ara-dilta, 


Paiva dato veo) anal with rave | 


Dba, "purify. p¥,; PD) 
4 dd (do), see under day. 
didn, wo ddd, under day. 
ddy=1d4. 

dd ¢, ‘serve or honor (a god); offer; 
ft bestow.’ [dae in dapasy, ote. 
panaap rag rings alban a a 
Vv. p-V-D.: P, DJ 
dds, sce under das. 
1 dio (?) seo dtr. 


2 at 0, diets only with pars, “lamest, 
moa.’ [Dhdt. “bring into 

Part. i-dyina dyna, referred here, in 

pari-dyfiaa, +) t into 

misery.’ PV.; P, Dt) 


dig, ‘point out, show; | twain 
bostow (am a rift). [V..p-V.; P wh] 


di A,‘ amenr, proud ome entail : 
ter; stroke.’ [V_p-V.; P, a plas 
Frotn it (desid.):—dA thah, ‘wish, 
to anoint.” [One p-V, « 

l di, di'yati, “fy, sour.’ 
div. Vi p-W.; ¥] 


-V.; PD. 
2 df (dtde dtdiy, soe under dy ut. 


3 of, oo under dL 


\dikah, aoe under dakah 


\atdi, dtat=a dt 
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}1 dred, see under dram. 


didhi= ahi. 

dip, see under dy et. 

div (die), ‘play (about, gen, instr., 
dat., acc,), play at dice ; igart cols 


. [iho ‘root ai is geal i 


du eas ‘barn, be consumed (te. 

ae ote); turn (fg. cause 
gtief, torment, ete,"), [Old form 

in part, eto. p-V.; P. D.] 

dugh=dwh. 

dud A, see under dha, 

dul, ‘swing, shake.’ [Only in Wanel 
pr. and post. Dhit. shin hg 
swing.’ If so, connected: with 


duh (dugh), —s extract (lig. an 


thigh tev eld milk, emit, lot 
oe wg sigs oe: et)’ [V.. 
Ee 
dy ut, ‘beam, shine.’ [If the rootdir, 
‘ghine’ is real, then dyef would be | 
derived from it(dig = dia), V.,p-V.; 


ape se 

cin yf, re ah, 
F., panel di (ica rr nee pent 
* been, a 
r Dian bl roid 
canaat, of artis Wallng 

ara mi, only intens, 


+ , Se wanzatairasoct* Petit. 
‘run about, wander,’ p-V.; 0) 
Akin:—daridra tinton. dri, 


Was 


below}, ‘be po ‘wander about 

aa a beeper’). [ies a ba nent fo Sx- 

plain daridra, * AL aoe 
urd, ‘ran, speed.’ [V., P., Dj 

—dru, ‘run, ; run away j run place ; (fj 
against, attack suddenly ; bocce 

ara teeny Vv. pv.; P., DJ— 


pursue’ (Gor. 
: hit’ (BR). [Only 
in ar . ‘arigdind: ¥., D. (verbal 





hes PD.]| 





| 


2 dr di (dra), drdyati, ‘sloop.’ [V-D., 
rV.; PD] 


dru, ape uncer d rai. 
drwuh, ‘harm, seek to harm." [Orig- 


‘bend’? Probably fr. a root 
or. Eb found as @ verbal. V., 
ma | 
Akin: vere fable 
cause to fall, injure.” 
low. V., p-Y.; Da ror inves 
“bend, care fall. ’ ‘Con retin 
with drwh druh through dlirw, 
a verbal. V-D., p-V.: 
‘go erookedty, swerve, be | _ 
D.J—Acar (keri, ‘bend one’s course 
from the t t direction, B ee 
mie 
Be ata al? Tak Ler 
eo P., D.] [ta 
lard. ewes 


duis i ‘hate, loathe.’ 


[V.. p-¥-; 
Fr. D 


dhan, dAanv, we under dha, 


diam (dimd), ‘blow, blow or 
breathe out; hurl forth; fan; inflate; 
blow (an inatroment) ; manufactare 
lnyr eh peg melt’ [Hy Gr, derived 
from did. Vi pV.; PL, D] 
dAar (dri, ‘hold or bear, support; 
(fig. contain, confirm; keep, preserve “7 


retain, possess; bring. ete.).' 
pV.; F.. D.] al 
From it: —darh (dr, dp mA, 
‘make firm or fneten - 
(dtm.) be flrm,' ete. [V.p-¥.; PD] 
dAaradl (dhead), ‘be bold or cour- 
' have courmes (to do), dare,” 
V..pV.; PF. DJ 


didn, see under dAd. 

1 @Ad (dads), dithdii, “put, set, 

as give, assign; comes: 

bear, he. , dotermingo;: sxmsert, 
ete.’ [V., - PLD) 

2dAd uaa bet ‘mock, drink.’ 
[V.. pv s P., TD.) 

1, 2 dAdo, se under dha 





— 


ee 


ahicany,: ‘appear, BEG ; 
wish?! 





A. H. Ediren, , 


dht Holds ‘entisfy, Tejolce, | nade A, see under 1 af 


please.” P, D.] wat, see under mart. 
perceive, | ned, * wring, vibrate ; pound, moar, 
[V... eY-; PD} neigh.’ [‘ vibrate’ hardly except in 
Akins —8 df with ache, ‘direct | cans, ‘cause to vibrate or tremble’ 
Sovards! [ia threw HY, €r-7 Gr. considers ft as on Intense, and 
towards.” [In RV. ex.; for) coma derelop't of the meaning 
af by faulty writing. V.;| ‘sound’ V., p-V.; P., D.) | 
P. J—dhy ad (dhyat), ‘think of, | Akin:—nard, ‘roar, ory,’ ote 
consider, hase in mind.’ [V., p-¥.; [p-V.; P. D.] 
P., D.) ee nand, ‘be satisfied or pleased.’ 
dAthah, eo under dih. | [V., p-V.; B.D] 
d Awad é. naobA, *burst, tear.” [V., p-V¥.; P. 
dAureocdhire. 


| DJ 
Awd (diva), ‘shake, shake off or down, | 

















nim, ‘bend, bow; bend or submit 


move rapkily to snd fro; fon, kindle: Dj" avoid; change.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
shake one's een eee up. {¥,) 0 


False bctaterens: desuthitu, 
* confused.” [By nuduel'n of | ffeil. 
ys D.J—dhan, ' conse to run, set in 
motion." [By short'g of dhanr, 
es ¥.: P., D.j—dhane, ' run, | 
» pmuse to Tun, tho. V., 
al P, D.j—dhav, ‘rin, flow"? 
er Fe ete did ry "Tun, flow, 
Scat tre ee. OF Away 
avon tay : [V...p-V.5 P., D.] 
nly ate Seah off, cloanse, 
+ 
Jee ML ARI 
get a agg obscure with 
of dhjpo, BR; causa, 
of ad, v., pY.; BP. Dp) 
CHEW TEN - i dos ator acwh 


d Adis A, in -dhiishita, by BR, (Nachtr.) 
considered to stand for dhrahita. 
dAm d—dham. 


(v.. pi P,, D] 
From it:—naft, ‘dance.’ [p-V.; 
P. D.) 
niard, see under nad. 
l nag, adcali, Raryare ‘be lost, 
ish, disappear.’ [V. p-¥.; P. D.] 
2 nac, soo under ag. 
naa, ‘join, (esp. sexually)’ [V.; P.] 
nétA, see under 2 a A, 
ndth, older a ddA, ‘he in need, seck 
help, beg.’ [In the older lang. g- only 
nddhomdna, nddhita, ndthita (RV. 
twice), V., p-V¥.; P, DB.) 
nina, ‘kiss, greet’ (Gr). [V.; D.] 
nike, ‘pierce.’ [V. (only AV., ex- 
cept the inf. rtnilshe, RV.); P., D.] 
: ni nij, ‘wash, clean.’ [Comp. msag-ma, 
dhy a (dhyai), see under dit. aaj. V.p-V.; P.,D] 
dhraj, ‘move or glide on’ [V.; EON: ‘oof, doride, blame." [V., 
1 Somer | Pp 4 ),] 


dhvans (diwas), ‘fall or dash to) yf (aay), ‘lead, guide, direct; lead or 


be senttered, be destroyed;| take away; lead on of bring on, bring 

pe strewn = feng “D1 (only in) along, bring into a» condition ; pass 
divasia). V.,p-¥.; P., D. spend ; ; to conclu. 
ia with irs—1 df Ah oan, ‘he eov= ent doth Pate [vp +.B, D4] 


| j i bing to 
1 dhw aA, BoC idee ahweds 4 i “ring tomer ot ane 
7 loll Sareea aaa [V-D.,) make it a denom. of nida, * resting- 
FY =P EL aginr Gr. objects. ¥.: D.] 
dAvar (ddvr), see undor dr wh. ] mt (n@), nawii, ‘roar, shout, exult; 
dAavas=—dhvans, Sriiee fa song. [V,p-¥.; P., D.] 


e 


2 nu, navale,* move, move away.’ [V./3 par (pr) priyate, only with 4 or 
pv.; PJ vi-i, ‘be busy (about)' [p-V.; P-., 


nud, ‘yush, push on or away; drive} 9.) 
away, dispel.’ [V.,p-¥.; P., D.] pare (pro) we under l par, 
ned, only with ati, ‘foam over, over-| pal p di, ‘wash in lye’ [p-V.; D.] 
Oy ye ple form sad in madi, mada. Lp abetele na te 
+0 


2 pag, | peigayatd, ‘bind.’ (Fr. pdra, 
‘rope, fetter.” p-V.; P.] 
| pd, V. pat; V., pV. pitatt (gen'ly 
pivati), ‘drink. — [V. Bea e. Fo 
pite, ‘cook, bake, roast; ripen, com- From it: —1 pf, piyate, ‘dri ok.” [V., 
‘plete, digest.” [V4 p-¥-; PD) rV.; PD.) 
pitj, only In perf. intens. with apa, 2 pi, pan, ‘protect, keep; watch, ob- 


Pat salam aati serve,” [V., p-V.; PF. D.] 
ae OD} | Akin: —o une ward, protect, hide; 
path, ‘speak or read alowed, sch Daly in ‘ponaral tenn a cami 


declare.’ [By some dori ink fends piee ae : 
y tobe oow-herd. 

pei Se P., D.) ‘guard,’ V., pV; FP. D.J—2 pat* 
yan, ‘buy in, barter; wager, inke." aurea her pag rule; ahuare 
Care SEONG eS 

‘fly, th i er yx, rt, 37 

Ahh Racsed ee aie or suk seit r. 4, 817), ‘lord’ But BR. 
down ; fall upon, attain, hit; fall or tr ptm i a. gt 

happen into. [¥. py.; P. D.] native grammarnd considered ae 

2 pat,* seo under 2 pd. causat. of pul; but rather denom. of 


A gh aaa Oty ex.) PMS Cody guardian Ys; | Fs DD. 
apipulihayiti. Prob'lydenom. of pati, pals feo onder 2 pd, 
Y erelbas BR: Ay = ala ‘go,’ Gr) od 2 pt 


pad, a ow. x PERE Ser 
tion) tos), pers: go on 1 towards, |P PN SA=piek. 
[¥...eV.; P., D] pind,® ‘roll into's lamp or ball.’ [Fr. 
pan, ‘be ndmirable; admire, praise.’ pinda, ‘lump.’ p.V.; P.] 
[V., pV-D.; PD.) pint, soc under 2 pt 


ar (pf, Gr), praatt, ptparti, |p ibd, onl 
El pecs 
Seek Uberally (dat of pers.) ' | 
be Billed,” etc [Cans. pirayadi, * till i|P as (pite), ‘out Henly fashion ; 
henp over; overwhelm,’ ee oy in pa 2 [p-¥.; P., DJ 
aa asepte root V., p P. a kj, ‘crush, a." 
Fon it:—pare (Pe ch ‘fill em fe iy D.] h grin [¥ 
ea vs pve Ee nD] Brow | 88 ‘extond'(f). [Dhat. ‘go.’ p-V.; 
this:—praks) ares sate," : 
ua Gr.; B rear Lier pacar L pé, see under 1 pd, 
ring By Tara. tain? ty, | Qpi Dp Ap ahead Lee AEC on pay- 
a ae | LY vs ‘swell, be 
pV. § Py Djte panko prt! full or exuberant, flow over, be fat; 
which see. . canse to swell,' etc, [V., p-V.; P., 
2 par (pth, pipirti, piprit, ‘bring| 1. 
es oe he Sorter, help mo it:—pinw, ‘conse to swell 
fare, conquer,’ etc. ¥| on civextlow, pour forth ; ewell, over 
Wes jo dD.) flow." [ Vy pv.; | D.] 


cae x1. 5 





7. Oe a ee 
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A. H. Edgren, 


3 pi (pty) shee shina, mock, | plus 4, #00 under prt. 

[Vs PSD] pad, seo under bhas, 
pid, * pross; La yas [¥. 
pV.; P, DJ 







piy—?rt Aan, onl ‘ 
y cons, ‘cause to leap;’ 
PuEA, only ta cme, ‘orush, dash to|F Os tena., | ‘lewp, Jumps [Gr. con- 
pieces.’ [p-V.; D.] nects it with phar, through pharg. 
push, ‘thrive, prosper, bloom; cause! V., p-V-; P., 


to thrive or develop, being. ep peer: 
fish, farther, Increane, en: : ed 
receive; display.’ [V., v., D.] 

pu, ‘make clean or bright, Bic 
fig. ‘clear by thinking, discriminate, | 
think out, pk ag eg clearly ; 
atone.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


pAar, alae gms 

L pA al, see under sphar, 

2phal”* phalaki, ‘bear fruit (also 

fig.); 0 obtain fruit (= rewnrd),’ BR., 

Sache, (BR. ragga 1, ‘ache tens 

arpaite luge den. of pala, iH 

of wh they give no deriv'n. may 

Pre ‘Da pv rd honor, adore.” | perhaps be orig’ ly ential with 1 
. DP a “i | phal (comp. paiull). iki "DJ 


pir, 4 com form of 1 par (prt. 
py Epyay pyai=2 pt 
prakaA, seo under 1 par. 

rach, ‘nuk for, inquire about, seek ; 


Havh (bd, wand), ‘be firm or 


seek or solicit’ [V., p-V.; P. D.] aed 7 
ect it with berA. simple bah 
prath carn puree este aif.) ® wasting ey in Godiva es 
prd, aoe tinder 1 par, eee eee ee 
prt, ‘please, rejoice, cheer; oblige; |o fadA— vad. 


3 bad, desid, of bddh, 


baneélA (bad A), ‘bind, fasten, fetter, 
make prisoner; unite, combine; con- 


scl ay gasp oh P., aie ae 


pre esha shits leap.” [Only 


i ga , run 
‘ete. bon plu. v. ie nect (in verses), compose 5 bind or 
r. Re attach or direct (one's mind, ete.) to ete.) to; 
Akin :—prush, te ade 3 bind a. sacrificial victim, 
(Comp. plush, be put on (fruit), strike P DY a aan 
her D: ie (pilav), ‘float, pe cause.” [V., p-V.: PF. D. 


hover, fly, Tun; Fon awa) fs ti J] bars (rv ara, brik, era 
ones in RV. Later formol pre. V..| + move violently, 1 rAh - 
¥.3 PF. D. plus,’ scatter eparks, Babrrpe™ pre ont with 
ah saosin er peor loot! oar 
ee a (as a horse), pera wk brah, era), 
wi, Srakatt, ‘make fat or atrong, 
pant.’ [V.p-V.; P.. DJ increase, further.’ (v. 


prow, seo under pr. p-V.; P, D.] 
proth=prath pebiet | (rh, vr, eek ww), 
plav= = pis. lias ‘roar, bellow." 


play, ‘begin, undertake.’ [Not 
a root, bul from pra+i See 
ake 17.] 
plu(plas), eee under p ru. 


bal, only one intens, ‘whirl' [p-V.] 
b def A, see under vad h, 
badA= bawa, 


Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language. 


budh, ‘awake, be awake or watch- Shas, only caus. with at and sar, 


ful; Grrl patice. 
pa een perceive, 


[epviP. Dd] 
br tl, ‘speak, say." [V., p-V¥.; P.. D.] 


bAakae A, see under bh aj. 
bA aj, ‘apportion, distribute; bestow, 
bring; receive as one's portion, share, 
onjoy; practice; reeort or go to; be 
PD] to, love, worship.” | V., pV; 
‘From it:—bAaksh, ‘enjoy, con- 
pects Mca "ly = ‘drink ; ri 
ie eat’), devour," 
PA? portly Lie of 
bo share, desiro, aak for, 
. pV.: Pee tar pel 


Li 


a+ 


bAan, seo under bAaa, 

bAan, ‘sound, resound; shout’ (BR). 
(Curt. 407, and others connect this 
root, ms well na bade, with BbAd. 
Comp., in regard to this, what is said 


note tobhon, p-V.; _D] 
bhand,' ‘be hailed or praised’ (BR.); 
‘shine, beam! (fir. and Dhit.). [V., 
pV-D.; D.] 
bAar (b4f¢), ‘bear, carry; contain, 
possess; bear or away; bring, 
procure; ped endure; bear, sustain, 
Le aul] k in one's pay; 
raise ag or a sounds.’ [V., 
p¥.; PD.) 
terete —har (47), ‘bear, carry; 


carry or fear away, | 


saize (unlawfully) rob : take or strip 
of, sunder; receive (a gift); take 
bold of, master, overpower; hold 
back,’ V., +V.; P., D. 

bharj (bArs)=baArajy. 


bAarés, ‘threaten, rebuke, berate.’ 
[P¥.; P., D.] 


bharv, ‘chew, consume.’ [Only two 


ex. Comp. bias, Y.; D,] 
bhare bar =daroas. 


\bAd, 


‘perceive.’ [p-V.; D.] 


; consider a.’ § Aaa A, ‘bark, bark at’ [p-V.; D.J 


peda ‘chew, crush; consume,’ 
hare. V.. p-V.; P. D.] 
From it: pad, ‘ chew, = 
[V. Se AYV.; RV, bas the verbal 
~ped); P., D.] 
‘shine, appenr.” (comp, note to 
bhan and bAdsh, V., p-V.; P., D] 
From it: —thds, ‘shine, ‘beam ; 
nk aah ED) “" [V. (only AY.) 
P- 
bAdm, ‘be wrathful' [Only two ox. 
¥.. p-¥.; - P. D.] 


bhdah, ' meek, as Dee [Carts 
connect this 


407, and others Bo 


bAd a, nee nes under 4d. 
bAiKa A, see under bhay. 


"| bhid, pty bart, make Bole In 


divide: (at = biked pricirsin - 
betray, ee 5 at variance: 
distioguiah.’ [V. 


disturb, change ; 
‘heal.” [Second'y root of 


pV.; P. DJ 
bhiaaj, 
ani found only in 


unoert. deriv'n, and 
RY.; D.] 
AAS, ‘fear, dread ; 
[V.,-V.; BP. D.] 
From it:—bAyas, ‘fear, ae 
aes in RV. and one in 8V.; P,, 


be anxious about." 


A Reekin once in Mwikehits (Rim- 


ayape) Soe eg to Comment. = Mbhuk- 
iia (bog); BR, Nochtr. 


LbAuj, bhujdti, ‘bend, turn aside." 
[V., p-¥.; P., D.] 

diay I Dhunat, biwijat, ‘enjoy, 
have the or benefit of, mae, 
eat or | ; bo deserving; be af 
service to, serve; pass through (a 
period)." iV. eV; P., D.] 

bAwr, more ey See 
flicker.’ ¥., p¥.: PF. DJ 

Akin | i—bhwrag,! Er at 

boll’ (7?) [Gr. connects it with Moray. 
Only in one RV. passage. ] 

bAwraj, see under bAwr. 


Ad, ‘become, come into existence, 
arise ; happen, take place; come into 
or be in an ay Salo or comet toy 
[Vv eV: 












ss 


two roote: 1, only with prep'ns, 
and indicating motion: 2, "exert one's 
self.’ “By Gr. aa here. V., p-¥.; F., 
D.] 
bhyas, aoe under bi 
bAranec weres hAary, SATE 
Selle ng rt or down); disap- 
pear, be lost; sep ey from or 
ae eS, 
Ty akin with bares 
‘totter, atumble.’ [V..p-V.; P., D. 
bhrajj Ages bars), ° fry, a 
[Von BV; 
fol Ne bola Seaader about, move 
-lbueebiaaed fro; turn round: waver, be 
oF confused : rewitn 
“pa 
bAr dj, celia maa ve iat [Gr. 
connote it with birajy. V..p-V.; P., 
Tr 


hAri, ‘wound’ (BR); ‘be angry, pun- 


ish’ ay [Only in one RV. pus-| 


age. 
bAaresh, we under bAr awe. 


mana, seo under mah. 
majy (in Dhit masj), ‘sink or dive 


down ; sink under, be loat, perish; 


bathe.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
man (?), only” in Hanif, Be noWn 


'(?) (Comp. ER, Nachtr. 
pV; D.] t 


mand, ‘adorn.’ [p-V.; P. D.) 
math Soul one a ‘stir around or rub 


excite (fire) by rubbing; 
chara; eat up; agitate, shake ; 






ai YY, 
atrae 
1 aria mand) médati hath mdmediati | 
(erig'l forth,’ 
here whaler: or Pad y) “tele ) ire nice, feel 
(esp. heavy mals) "aollg it, revel, | 
er esr rejolen, giadden in: 
meaning, and consider * push, 
"as a fig. extension of that rense 
Vi, p¥.; P. D] 


9 mad (2 man), see under 1 man. 


eS 7! | — = 7. = = >” - << 
i, , a" ile | 7 aA’ 6 — 7 





Arms ish ABeh, Oe ‘be active or! 1 man (1, 2,4, 8 classes), ‘mean, think, 
are’ com ' wehorn),’ (By BR. Be divided | 


consider; think of, in wish; por: 
ceive, know; have pone ale for, 


esteem, honor; approve; be consid- 


"Fro it:—2 mad (orig'y 2 ma 
only form in nv gr ls hesitate’) 
pert p. Ol: benpe), *1 , delay, 

(Comp, Gr., 2 Gr, 2 man BE give 
esa Sl en tna, refor 
the other two Ved. forms mamundhy 
and amurnen to 2 mod, mand. They 


form. naa 
a-mad, ts by Gr. batereed 6b waukae 
In Catap, Brihm, modafi oceurs, The 
two roots Poe aca if rightly to 

P.. of 


cine Aa eri nr. sianira 
( a instrament of thought (epeoch, 
acted speech or text, counsel, ete.)." 
¥., p-V.: P. D.J—mad, neermT, 
only with iki: cai, ig tee ru 
d-, T ontitas comabien® "ete, [ Bis 
indentic. with man: V.,pV.; P. 


2m an? mad, 

jmantr,* se under 1 man. 
manth—math, — 
mand=mad. 

l mar (mr; Dhit mv), mrpdli, 


ind, crush." a PV: B, D.] 
oki ler ol aN march (V¥.); 


mriyade, “die, oe igiy = 
lmarf Y., p-V. ; ar Cy 
‘hurt, injure. ’ tr.” De hj— 


march (mrca), bir daslrorba. por- 
ish." [Only one ex. p-V.J—marj 
(my), 'rubor ewes off, clean; adorn, 
prepare properly; (ftm.) cleanse one's 
aelf, etc.; wipe off (impurities from 
one's self) _ some one elec (loc 


[v> Ps i ore Ps oe 


mu ph (am rier 
grind to pieces j Gor st awa, 
ancihilete’ [W., pV: Py wy. 
mare (mpc) “stroke, "touch, mim 
: touch mentally, consider, re- 
fleet “on.” [V., pV.;: P., DJ— 
mrakeh barkeds ‘rnb, curry a 
V.. V.; «mrad, ‘rub.’ 
[=n ‘Only two ex., with prep'ns, 
pV¥.; P. D.j—mrit, ‘deony, 


Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language. 


(verbal), PV.5 P., D.] 
= igtan ‘decay, wither, lan- 


cei Leis Swart Comp. Brag 
V., pv.: P., DD] 

2 mar (mf), see under Ll mer. 
mare, see under 1 mar, 

marecA (moh), see under 1 mar. 
mary (mrs), se under | mar. 


mard (med) "be mild or gracious 


ne, ‘Steet 


marn (mre), is iw, 
mard (mpd), seo under 1 mar. 
meanrdsA (mpd), ‘be weary, neglect ; 
Dl forsake, coutemn." [V.. pV. ; 
+ ee 


mare (mre), see under 1 mar. 


marah Seer Onan ode = 
bear pationtl p. mardh. YV., 
rY.; P. D.) 
maA, ‘elnte, delight, choar, stir up: 
extoem highly, honor ; (itm.) rejoice," 
ete. [Org'l ‘he great or high.” V., 
p-¥.; FP. D. 
Akin:—mawA, ‘be grand or 
happy (Gr.); bestow (= make rich or 
happy), give.’ [V., p-V.; P.. DJ 


Lm d, mate, mimite, mdyate, ‘ mens- 
ecaoang Wl age out, grant: mr- 
range, f [Some derive 

man, “think? pny this root (ma); 
mi below, V., p-V.; P. D.] 
Ah in:—1] mi, By eae iene 


establish ; measure ; 
‘nize, perceive.’ [v., p-V.; Dp) 


2md oa, mindii, om, cond 


[The Orn i-rcyoade, 

Oe by RY. referred here ; hg te 
Gr. to a root may, ' go." Ve pV; 
F., DJ 

mdr g,* seo under meg. 

1 mad, see under 1 md. 

2 mee (2 m0, meal, satay, * diminish, 
trate; mins ‘ones way): (itm.) be 
diminished,’ ot. [V., p-¥.; P, DJ 

Lmikal, see under mir. 

2 mikaA=myatah, 

migh=mih. 


a7 


mit A, * meet, unite; jen odht ce 
wrangle; revile.” [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
mid, become fat (fig. richly cuneee 


[Comp. in sense andh. BR. do not 
separate mid, mind; but os cach 
is found with its distinctive moaning 
only, and wund is not Vedic, o -opara- 
tion seoms called for. Identified de- 
de. inlet aaa fag aed tc mmded, 
ay 


om fad, see under mid. 
mel, ‘unite, mest, come together; o-- 


cur.’ [p-V.; P., DJ 

Akin:—m ti, ‘clos (up the oves}, 
r ba vanish; collect.’ [V., p-V.; 
FP 0. 


mig (?) only in the desid. form :— 
mane ‘mix, stir UP, give a relish 
(itm.) be mixed.” [Thos BE: 

Gr (with epPays errgeeiic tna 
ater as a desi. of mik, and 
nklo, give relish to.’ 


mir, eon iden we tc 

mish, ‘open the eyes; 
(V.,pV¥.; BP. DJ 

miA (migh, meg), * pour ont, men kits 
water, sprinkle; emit seed." ee 
(megh) only in nimneghanwina, t 

’. The form iia by Gr. and nat. 

comment'ors referred hore aa a. 
is by BR. referred to mir, which see. 
V.,, rV.; FP. BD] 

L mi f—2 md. 

2 i= 2 mi, 

mid, see under mil 

mie, ‘move! [Only with prep'ns. 
V. (only AV.), p-V.; P.] 

muc, ‘loosen, sot free; let go; (itm.) 
be lonsed or set froe.” [V., peV.; P., 


Tr 
pe eR ne mokubate, met, 
a. treated an a 


SL 3 ae 
i tree, ea ite E wrest away; let 


© ot oe apn 


blessorn," 


Hing pales A tit et tet 


[¥., eV; PD.) 





ee 2 ee 


~ 
4 


—— 


—— 
<- 
+ 


ee ie eS 


x ere ; 


A. H. Bly 


aka, only with pra, ‘speed | 
- peli strive after, attain to. 
[By Gr. connected with a lost yor, 





A 


Aw reA =méirch 
mwah, ‘eteal, rob, plunder” [V., 
pV.; B,D. and O. H. Germ. jagon. V., p-V-D-; 
muh, ‘be lost, wander; be perplexed) F., D.] 
or embarrassed, loose one's presence | y aj, ‘honor, worship; worship with 
of ind, epi fall.’ [V.,p-V.; P. ancrifices or oblations, sacrifice.’ [¥. 
mircA (march), Cwoosuss fins oF | yy af, see yim, ater da 
policl or take # 1 ; = 
rene pig ae aeie a aie yantr, see. om SO Ae 
fiber or stronger oF more intense ; yabh,! future.’ [p-V.; P D.] 
reciting cigiasiae aa (oUly | cama, sve under dam. 
| tT 
aa, ‘seothe, bail, babble: make exer- 
i Seren bas nexeoues adpiisd (oun with Sn) aid taalba acct 
eradicated | / *he_reoted ible one's self 
be fem. Jr. wadia, ‘rook! p-V:; P., ive nv: P. Ny ian % 


D.] From it:—yeah, ‘boil Sehie of 

wi mrgayale, ‘chase, pursue; hunt; | gush.’ [Only three ex. ~ PV 
Ee oye, taeer? Ve pY.;| ba DY 
P., D) y d, see under i. 

megh=mik. ya, wee under i 

moka A,” see under m we, Lay, see yam, under dam, 

mind, see under man. 2 yt, yuyol, ‘remove, separate, pro- 

my akah (2 miksh), “be Gxod (in), | YO ree py, PD. 
fo? (BEL); ‘eparkle, micere’ (Gr).| POR doi vic, tara o 
fie sod mt but whence? V7) oo away; (with pra, "be absent: be 

careloes *). [By Gr. treated as a form 

of 2 ym V.; PJ 

y We, see under 2 yn. 

| 4 tj, see yam, under dam, 










nirakaA(my ke), oo under 1 mar. 
mrad, see under l mar, 
mrii, see under | mar. 
aah & only with mi (abhi-ni), ‘gol youd h, soo yaw, under of am, 
down, set (of the sun)’ [Dhit. ‘go."| ya, ‘make smooth or level; efface, 
Comp. aK VY. {RY. only verbal}, obliterate; confuse." [¥., pV. P., 
Veg Pa » D.! 
* prom it:—m luc "go down, goto 
reat.” [ni-mduc, aleo ‘go down.’ V., 
pv.; F., D.) 
nered, only caus. with d, ‘ repeat;’ | 
and dtm. with apand (oomp. mora 
ipadden, © eer. [pV F. iran, * cae ko flow, hasien on; 
mid (miai), seo under mar. (atm.) flow on’ [The form raagh, 
milich (mlech), ‘xpoak barbaronaly, alluded to by Kall . but nowhere 


found in real ume. V., p-V.; P., D.J 
talk an unintelli ible or foreign lan- A ict la hig h, “leap over, 


yeah, soo under yas, 








gunge.’ [p-V-; tr - warpens: ascend. ' 
mit Ry see under wir we ake Per ekigaeare a wes = ee 
miwp, said to be another form of lrakah, rikshati, | h, guard, 
miuec; only ins | abhimiupia,| protect, asve;: heed.’ es pV. F., 
' concealed, wo = [pV¥.; Pj] D. 


miech=milich, 2 awe see under rir. 


rac, "paler sephatine 


; pv; Py hy 
‘LTraj (raaj), ‘be se or white; 
Ey any rong fel Bg.) be affected 


caly tle rah 


ete. ; Gal og bare deving 
aria Comp. Cart, 16%, ¥ 
From it:—1 anaes ‘be splendid, 
whine, be inti 9 as huang 
to raj, above, eva 
2raj, see under 2arj (and comp. 1 
rij). 


ef ena 
mi Ae 


ranj=iray. 

rat, ‘give ane a loud sound, howl, 
cry, roar, eto. [p-V,; P., 1] 

ran = ran. 

rane, see under ron. 

rad, ‘ecrateh or cut (by any instru- 


ment}, gnow, crush; dig or open| 
(eap. ronda); ¢ (rivers, =) give o 


free courses to (rivers}: give, dispanse | 


ei give a free couree to them.’ 
(t us Ge.: BR. give same mennings; 

t a somewhat different develop't: 
‘sersteh: dig (o rool); lead (rivers) 
into a course; Jeod or bring (some- 
thing) to (one).’ ¥., p-V.; P., D.] 

radaA (rand), ‘be subject to (dat); 
subject, deliver into one's (dat.) power; 
subdue.’ [V.,p-V.; P., D. 

Lra@n (rag), eo under ram. 

2? ran (rag), seo under 2 rd. 

randA=radh. 

rap, see under 2 rd. 

rape, only with pra, ‘bo enficient ;' 
and wi, ‘be or or exuberant, 

_ mwell! [V.; FD 

rap yl one rap ‘ injared, 

jserable’(f). [V3 P., D.] | 

raoh (rambh), ‘seize, grasp,’ [V., 
p-v.; P., D.] 

From It:—tabA, foo 1 ae 
procure, find; mally po 
sy mana, poe 
(Comp. & Pv. B Dh 

“eM ‘hring to vee alah ware 
pause, rest, like ati (by, rea Bee! 


CELL i 
‘dall with, ; futuere, le (dee; 
yao happy V.EV.; 


i 


make, produce; | 
racila, provided (with) [¥., 





39 


Akin :—1 a 

Negroes eds (r oq) ropal, res bef 
Icoinp. 2 ran. [va reVe: Pe, D.Jj— 
rane, ‘delight’ likin re oe “denon. 


sil “a WD. =, Det} tom 5 

ao Ox sin 
Daleioas asi) cae a 

rach, ‘hone down ela [¥., 


pV.; PB. De) 
From eo—fiae oi, | * in 


hang on or from, (with ava , Povo 
ling to, bold to; drink wo, Ing 
behind, tarry.’ [Later retains ke ram. 
p-V.; Pr. Dp 


lramfA=raba, 

2rambA, seo under 2 rd. 
ilvyaa, seo under 7 rd. 

2 ras,” rosiyati, rasati, rasyati, ‘taste.’ 


[Prob'ly rasayati from rasa, ‘juice’ 
and the remaining to loter form'ns, 


BR. p-V.; D-.] 
rah, ‘leave, give up, surrender ;' 
(reumiter, * Left, me free, without") 


foreesieg with radh V-D., p-D. ; 
L rd, rdtd, ‘grant, give, giveup.’ [V., 
pV; Py DJ 
2rd (rad, niyatl, ‘bark; bark at.’ 
sound.’ Probl ra, 
secwoaty still eEmbiy oily an 
interj'n of c . Comp. ras, below ; 
and F., 1, 187, Only thoes ae. v., 
pY.; PJ 
Akin :—2 fod hiben dl tdiaa gre ring.’ 
ee eee ‘d with | ran, ‘delight,' 
defined as here, and suggested 
pela dbatatis Formed in anal- 


+ i (Fr. iv. 1 rdeh 
ow roa, above, PF. 
D.jJ—riph, ‘utter a 1 Fough oF bur 
ring sound, snarl.’ [p-V.; P, D.J— 
ribA (reda), * creak : 
mur, prattle ; souls aitaok enki? 
[With abAd, ‘bark at." Comp. rama, 
above, V., —-V.; oh I ru, 
rout, raval, recah, * , Toar, ye 
hum.’ [V. pV.; P. Dried 
howl, weep; deplore.’ [V., 
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tay et a rip, | 
¥ f sii, Pi Eee 
—ton! 
ta Saou are eat 
lréj, see under | raj. 
2 rdj, seo under Darj. 
radi, see under ard h, 
rdgords. 
ria (vy. 1. rc), see under 2 ra. 
ri (rf, eee under ar. 
rikA, ‘seratch, tear.’ [V. (only one 


ex. éritha in RY.); im the later lan- 
ne likh. Comp. rip. V., ~V-D.; 
] 


‘Later beste des ‘scratch, fur- 
row; mark by scratching engrave, 
inscribe, write, “Sry. (only 
AV.) wV.; P. vi 

rinks, wo wider rity. 
ria g, ‘creep (of infants), move slowly.’ 


We : 
es fa kh, ‘creep (of et ity | 


go slowly.’ [Oneex. p-V.; 
ric, see under ar, 
i ae ‘smear; deceive.’ [V.. p-V-D.; 
ik iti—ip Whee area, 


poll: stick on, glue to.’ [V. p-V.; 
P. D.) 


ripA, see under 2 rd. 

ribs (rebh), see under 2 rd. 

rig (arc), ‘tear or pluck off; graze; 
reg 


hurt.’ [Gr. connects this and | 


the following with or, giving are (rr) 

ns the interm'to form. The only ex. 

of are is argasdea, which BR. give 

sop'ly as an adj. of unoert. deriv'n. 

They refer arc fo rig, but without 

it there. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin:-—dir, ‘tear or Tutke 


hurt.’ Nah at DB. ra ah, ‘hurt, 
injure. cag Ea =rig risk, BE. 
In one A ) (RV.-D.); | 


DB, ied, ‘be hort or wounded : 
ates disaster, fail, misearry : 
hurl harm.” [V., p-V.; P. D.] 
riaA, seo onder rie. 
‘ick, ouresa’ [V.pVo; P, DJ) 
Kip forin:—Ith, ‘Hick: lick up, 
sip.” (pV. P,, Dj 
risri. 
1 ru, see under 2 rd 






i 


‘prattle, talk; 2 ru, riwate, ' ‘break or cash to pleces. 


[V¥. p-V¥.; FP D.] | 
—— it:—red, ‘break, shatter ; 
pain.” [V.. p-V.; PF, D.j— 
ruth, rah armen * {Only rt. dtm. 
V.J—rup, pain. 
ter form qe: ee ¥. 
realy ve ii RY 7D) eV; D.J— 
rhe gon pounce 





uper 


ba, ‘ out, 
cut or Bown, ci to. pincers, destroy.’ 


ruc hike in rugand), ‘shine, beam, dis- 
fev be odormmed; appear 
tiful (to, dat.) be pleasing, please 
, desire (dat. or ace); 
or resplondant.' [Comp. 
mare. ve. pete p¥.: 
Akin:—/ok, ‘ae, perooive” [p-¥.; 
al D,J-lee, * see, look.’ [Only with 
prep'na, p-V.; P. D.] 


ry, seo under 2 ru. 
put A, see undor 2 ru. 

rad, seo andor 2 rd. 

| l rwadA, woe under vardh, 

2 ruda, Wsgndhy : ops Sees arrest; 


rup, seo under 2 ra, 
L2reg roc and rush. 
ruaA (rue, rushati or rucati, ‘be 


crosand or vered, be angry; diaplease, 
disgust.” [V., p-V.; P.. D.] 


ru A, se under 1 eardh. 
rid iaA,* ‘make thin of lean; smear, 


ecil.’ [By BR. derived from riibeha 
(fr. wish), ‘rough, dry, lean, arid.” 
The connection between | 
rilish in all senses dose not seem clear. 
pv.; P. DJ 


ra p* ‘give form or ahape to, repre- 


sent.’ [Fr. ripa, ‘form.’ p-V.; PQ 
D.] 


IriaA, ‘strew or cover with dust: 
amear,’ [M in rilehita, Comp. 
rikesk® ated P., D.] 
rej, ‘shake, cause to tremble, stir; 
es quiver, flicker.’ [V.. p-¥.; 


raba= riba. 


Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language. 


1, Qlaksh, * eo under fag, 

fag, ‘mihere, re clisp; follow 
Lie meek pV. P, D-] 
in with takes * lakshay- 


eanke: stabs hs 
lakaho (ling, 


ag ot 10 * inflert bio 
gender.” p-V.; P., D.] 


lavig A, see under rash. 
lajj, ‘be ashamed, blueh.’ [p-¥.; 
P., D-] 


fag, see under 2 vd. 

lad h, see under rab, 

fam see under ram, 

Lal, ‘play, sport, dally.’ Causat. ‘loll: 
the tongue.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 


Lash, ‘win, desire.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 


1 fae, ‘shino, glitter; appear; play.’ | 


R. alao refer 2 las, ‘sound’ here; 


this comes no denbt fom | ras, | 


‘roar, sound,” which root never means 
‘shine,’ p-¥.; P. DB) 

226, se Snder 5 ra. 

fd, ‘take, graap.’ [Only in tna, 
Comp, Labi, rah. p-V.; D.] 

Lik A, wo under rikh. 

Livi g,* see under lag. 

Lip (lim p), see undor rip. 

(ig, sco under rig. 

(iA, see undor rik 

1 fi, fiyate, ‘cling or press closely to 
adhere or stick; settle down or h 
pon j cower down or hide in; 


fat [Gr. connects it with 4. ur; 
the mean are too different 
V., wV¥.; FP. "P., D. 


2 fi, only intena lefdyat, * totter, shake, 
tremble.’ [p-V.; DJ] 


fuiic, ‘pluck, poll, pull out, peel.’ 
[p-V.; PF. D.] 


L Lwth, lothiyati, * plunder, rob." 


[Only three ex. p-V.; P., 0.) 

From it:—1l lum hi, Heagt heya ‘rob, 
plunder; peel.’ 
of 1 jufh. pV.; PD] 


VOL, XL 6 


BD.) From. thia: | 


make it caus.) pag, 


2 Jue A, seo under ful 
laud, see under Ink 


‘i, 2 taken nee Lda th, and ful 


dv p, see under 2ru 


fudh, ‘be perplexed or in disorder; 
(= be dis- 


| 


fud. ‘etir about, agitate.’ [p-V.; P 


DD. 

win :—2 ath luthati, ‘roll, wel- 
ter.’ [pV.; Po Dt 4, only cana., 
‘ati, stir up, “got in motion, make 
uneasy.’ [p-V.; P., D.}—2 lunth, 


inthati, * st 
(BR. make | lugth a cand of this. 


mV¥.; Py DJ 
fd, seo under 2 rw. 
fod, see under rine 
foc, see under ruc. 


vpanAsbawk 
lvak=vae. 
2nrak, ‘roll, revolve.’ [V., p-V¥-D.; 


bi. 


it: —vaiie, * proceed by reg- 
ular motion or crooked] , bother, fo: 
«fF ¥.7 Po 


rollon; sneak along.’ 
D.] 


leakeA=—1 wkea, 


2 2vaksh, ‘grow, become great or 
anes (ee ‘Only in perf. and cans. 
Zi Be form:—2 wkah, ‘grow 
up, grow strong.” [V.; P., D.] 

rae (Lwad), ‘speak, say, tell, declare, 


ap-| announce; blame.’ [V.p-V.; P.. D.] 


od Gd itt be eclies oc: stuats he Pore 
fal’) only in caus. (ed), * to 
speed, spur, incite: spew’ [Thus 
Gr.; BR. moke wy in all casen o 
denom. of via (raj P). Comp, Kuhn's 
Zoltechr. 3, 345; and Curt. iso. V., 
eV.; PD] 


pane, see under 2 eae. 


eant, ‘divide! [Only onsex. pY.; 


with api, ‘ receive mentally, com 
prehend.” [Only Sex. V.; Dy] 





» 


gt tt heal 


ce ee 


vadh (bad), ‘alay, kill, destroy.’ 
[Acog to Panini only in aor. and 

+ but found also in fut. amd pot., 

epec. tenses puaeive, and oy 

vaddhati (BR, Nachitr.). Y. pF. 


th 
baceten ulate 
away, dispel ; is torment; foree 
3 saul uhn's Zeitachr, 13, 
120; F. 156, Tho desid. bibhcbsati 
set ip ms a wep'te root 3 badh. Vy 
rv; FP. aie eal & “soot 
* plorce, iF 
wound; injare, harm; goad on, in- 
cite; shake, move.’ [Va p¥.; P., DD.) 
On, see under 3 wd. 
edt nd, see under rad. 


lvap, rapali, ‘shear, graze.” [V., 
Anh B.D.) 

ap, tapali, ‘strew, scatter, sow sow." 
YTV ev: P., D.) 


vam, ‘vomit, eject’ [V. pV; Plog 
DJ : 


1 var (vr, vf), ' 
rere der cr er 


: boo) note to 


restrain, chock, guard 
ewarat V. pv; 


(var), * paint.’ p-V.; P., 
2var (vr, vi) ‘ choose, prelec wish, 
cried from | ver, na ‘on- 


sro penny BE. ae here. Bilt. | 


het ay ae er (erpoti, raat 

marah) ligere, tegere,’ 
Comp. alan very, V., p-V.; FP. DI 

vary (ers, eras), ‘turn, twist; torn 
over (the sucred , Gr: BE,, LEE 
eee oy etrow it ont); turn aR; 

em) oe choose.’ 

[ops F + 

carn,” is eater trae. 


tart (er, turn, roll, rol] on. (fig. 


Lvardsé (eds), vdrdhate, ep'dhate, 
‘rated, increase, strengthen, 


Cine to | 





envelop, cover, 
o et; 








sedge increase, grow, prowper,’ etc. 
[V., ae {.* Fs OY 

in:—ardhA (pd A), ‘ prosper, 
thrive, pinta further, couse to 


ocala OOOET natiafy. 
+ Ps Dheed he : osc el 
thei, bo happy. vs P. a 


—rddh, ‘succeed, 


secomplish, carry through, 
a V., pve t cat ‘bi Loom 


Badal a : Only two 
Ox. Hagar. ee Dra boace 
mount ; grow up, grow, 


V, pV; P, Dj—orddh, ‘atir ap, 
ek heme 
rful’ : ree 
Only ino few EV. ox. os - 
2vardA(?), ‘out off" [rardAdpa- 
yati, Weber, Krshnaj. p-V.; D.] 


naraA (vas), ‘rain, pour down.’ 


[V., ~V.; B., DJ 
nara bark 


ealg, ‘go by leaps, jump, speed.’ 
[V. (only ave  RV-D.) pV: P., DJ 


‘}ood A, only with upe and pru, ‘test by 


; ae propose a riddle to’ (HR.). 
pV 
Ha ¢, soe under 3 vd 


1 vita, wechati, ‘be bright, shine.’ [V., 
pV.; FY By] 
From ‘it: —u sf, ‘ burn, CORALINE, 
destroy; punish.” [V., -V.; P., DJ 
2 Pas, odele, ‘ pot on « dress or cover- 
ing, take ie appear; enter into.” 
rv. frV.; F + D.) 
Jas, visat, ‘stay, dwell, linger, re- 
main; be, pass: devote one’s self to.’ 
[V.,pvV.: PB. D.) 


4 1 as, ‘direct (an attack) against, at- 


tock.” [V.; P.] 
o oda, only with i, ‘cut down, kill; 
and pid, ‘cut out.’ (p-V.; P., D.] 


"| ea A, ‘lead, convey, bring, bear, carry, 


bear, endure; pass (time); 


coupe to tlow, carry or away ; 
travel, ride ; low (af the wind). [¥., 
pV.; PD] 
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foes cad rvs ahi ger 
change, modify," [V., p-¥. D.] 
sh dacthers Felts pierces Fat 


incense) y spewed (e incense).’ [V.. 


sin ed (ead), Tae blow ; 

weary or languid, be ex- 

tated (=dying wind, (ir,).'— 
wil f(T) “blow, fan." Sarat 

‘wind.’ Very dou Ae 


2 ad, see under 1 rd. 
Soot, ‘desire, eeok to win.’ [Only in 
part. and desid. YV., p-V.; PF. D. 
Akin:—van, ‘like, lore, “desire : 
aon chemo See 


ae prs oe 
: f “wish, 


; long for; insist upon, 


nanert [V., ¥.;-P., cieeaee 
‘desire, love, plea assert.’ [Vp V.; 
FE Dhan : desire ; 


eu PE, 
Oy redupl'n "tr. vou, V., 


DvP 


4ud a, ay ern: (tiger) 
= DD] 


compose” [V.,p-V.; F 
vd fie A, see under 3 vd. 


v0 (?),* eee under 1 ed. 
vic (J tide), ‘low, roar, scream, 
crow.’ [V. pV.; PB, D.] 


2eda," ‘fll with odors, perfume, | 


epeice.” oo ‘perfume.’ Comp. 
Ld, p-V.; P.] 
aii only with pra, * prea’ [p-V.; 


lL # ic, ‘sever, separate, winnow.’ 
fV.; FP. D) 


? ric —vyae. 


wij, ‘start; dart or jet forth; start 
raed” ati" 


, ry alarmed.’ 
vith(eein mp beg’ (1). [Onty ance: 


[V., 


EV.; 
a0 note, p. | 
Wid (rind), Lwindah, ‘find, discover, 


L vied A, ridhati, ‘be devoted to, wor- 
ahip, honor ; ‘present of a devotional 
offering, > be propltioms' (Girr.}. 
[V.p-V.; PD.) 

PAL OM lela vindhite, ‘ be empty, 

ting or licking (instr..’ [V., 
(eV, Vilakhya); De 
tptdhé =vryadh. 


jeind=—1 eid 


vindA=2 vida. 

vip ey be in a awinging or trem- 
i motion, tremble, quiver: ahud- 

[V..p-V.; P., D, 

nig, ‘settle down, enter, go in, repair 
(to), go to, fall to (one’s, a share; 
happen into.’ [V.,p-V.; P., DJ 

vis, ‘be active; bring se pér- 
form, do; gain; rule: consume." [V., 
eV.; PD] 


| 1 @ 4, weti, ‘seek with eagerness, strive 


alter: enjoy; grasp, procure; attack.’ 
[¥. pV.: fe ee Dee 
2 0}, veti, ‘impel, set in motion; 
up, "tnoite; send’ [V., p-V.; FE. Dy 
a0, only in intens., Fy flutter fof the 


heart}, trea tale,” ly ¢ with 
the wings,’ BR. Inly two ax. V., 
p¥.; BP. DB. ul 
Aktn —wily (eyay), ‘fan, cool by 
blowing; besprinkle.” [f-V.; FP. D.] 
vy, see under wi 
oid, ‘make firm, fix; be finn or hard.” 
[V.. (p-V.%); DJ 


oir,* ‘ect manly or bravely, [Fr. 
rira, ‘hero.’ V., p-V.; D.] 

veth—eita. 

ven, see under 3 rd, 

Treporep. 

vesAt (wtehe), ‘twine round, cling 
sciiy is tes okies Kee (outs tattle 
cep ly in r { cure ha 
in RV., also 


in AV.) Gr. ‘clothe, 
and derived from wig (Th. 
V..p-V.; P:; D] 
vyade (2 ete), ‘embrace, 
grasp.’ [V, p-V.; P., D.] 
eyaj=elj. 
Sade ‘wtagger, reel, stumbie, swerve; 
agitated, be disturbed in 


5 








| ey adh (0 64h), 0 wider vad h 2 gad, woo unier 1 cad, 


is 


wy dy,” see under 
syd (eyed), ‘cover, envelop’ [V., 
pV.; PD.) - 
orad, * 0, ae move; He 
or condition 4 
eV. aaa A 


fran iiraek. ‘sound ' (7), That. 
[Only in 
2, I—vrag? 
nom, of erapa, * woune 
vrad, ‘become soft or - ripe! [Only 
one ex. V.: D.] 
trage, ‘eut off or down, split’ 
[Comp. rhs, Vi pY.; BP. DJ 
erdd A, see under | eardh, 
hts ‘be aboshed or ashamed.’ [p-¥,; 


, Seer iha, 
iis a de- 


venue, only orwdita, ‘mink down, lost.’ 


wlag (via ty), ' twist the neck, thro. 
the? (HVE.) ; 
[Conneted with aj? V.; P.] 


‘press or conse to fall together," | 


oli, 
[¥, (only AV.) V.; PQ DB.) 


cana, ‘epeak or repeat in a solemn 
the guia); _ praise (exp. & verse, ote. to 
neanee. pv.; PF. D. 
ie Cobh nne| 53 
cae wert cheek Medien 


instruct, teach ; praise ; 
confess." (V.p-V.; FP, D] 


gah, "he able or competent, can; give 


ae 


favor, grant, give In.’ Sper 
io: toota, bat seggeet thal pend 
ad be considered as t to | 


ata to give! yy nome regarded 
nop ipbomrentalg ¥, p¥.; P. 0] 
gan, ‘be md or shy; suspect, nup- 
pow’ -[V-D., pV.; PD] 
fe Serre retusa tec coe 


[ey | j aad to be a cana. 
ots cad fenly AV.) p-V.; FP. DB] 


l eed, fa of oF out [V. (only 
AVNET PD] 
akin:—2 pod, ‘distinguish 
heat pe Lorgnes hi arm [Only in 
Sat end pert. port ¥.) 


‘press herd, pursue’ (Gr). 


swear; promise on owth; 
"es ai ailjure, "coment (V..pV.; P.. 


pada,” ‘sound; 5 ta ‘[ Pr. pabda, 


‘sound. p-¥.; P. 


1 gam (cim), camyoti, cimyali, ‘work 
meat faim By pe et le self; 
prepare, arrange.’ [Comp, note to 2 

Cen IFh, camnyat, cimyati in parallel pas- 
aagon. V., p-V.; D.] 

2 cam, clmyatl, ‘become quiet or ap- 
peated, cense, sink to rest, be extin- 
guished.’ [Gr., F. amd others consider 
Sid.gachpamen: abet 
one'a 
Comp. Curt, p. 104. p-V.; PD]. 

Soy eel * cqenlet, 
Nice Org igre ne or raaie 
Only in ono RV. passage] 

4 aim, romayah, cimayat, with mt, 
‘heooame: aware, perceive, burn, hear, 
learn.’ [By F. referred to 1, 2 pam. 
pV; PD) 


4 ¢am, pomnlti, ‘hann’ [Only one 
j-Y¥, ex.] 


peluhel f), “break, burst, split; de- 
(con Comp. | kar. V. pV.; P, 


MA vin rir, ‘ermah, kill.’ [Only 
once (ERV.), iris, Gr. as here; BR. 
cinta sep'ly, without any ‘other 
deni ee Naight, bedi: 


| pers ‘al in crt (ala with di, 
The 't ¢ followed hers in the 
main that of Or. who 


rea pir (for 
gar, to which he also refers pirta), fr, 
which eri, orf. BRL give par= er, 
where ;ria ia found, They rippin 


give two pri, one ‘cook! = sl, sand 
one ‘mia, arcana,” independent 
conn! 


pY.; P.O] hed, 

Prom it: —<~rd (cra iy I 
call ‘oooked,’ and in cane, ‘psak, 
il, bake.” (Comp. oote to er 
ahove. V., pY¥. PB. D.J]—e ri, 
* low : boat’ 


BR. 2 
crf, na a Wep'te root, ' mix tr tas 
i fe sca lca shore. V_, 


¢ear=crié 


J > wom **r"ea™, * 
| = ay ad 


=»? 
L 


Ui hg i ann Gener adorn, 


— 
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L gard hicrdh,cordhatyat, show (étm.) adorn 
A Bep'te 






2 pardh (erd@ A), cardhate, * break 
wind.’ [p-V.: P., D.) 





pal, seo under ¢ ar. rpsehs 
Zork (2644), ‘how oF eut down, alangh- 
[¥., -V.; PD] Renraliache 


. Ge 4¢f), ‘whet, sharpen; (fig.)| od (ator Abdinhja Beni increnee, 





ee tte. ins ee hosien, | grow; be thri 
ote, help; (dtm, he oager,” ote. Gr.; BER refer be semata 
Ya VibA lots ttt rote ae re bet wl ie "ve erin ot vie 
er, Ge, VipV¥.: F., we toriows ;" ben Poa 8 
Desid.:—- din, pipdéenti, ‘whet.'| etc. to ced (pei, eae ‘awell 
[Treated as sep'te root.] p-V.: "D 
¢ an, ace under yd, Peaks nie 
Lleda(tecivd, cis), see under codes, | geoan @ (later candy), only the intena. 
Pie | form coniposdal, ‘ shining." BR, 
epee —ras. referred to cond; by (r., on Bore 
gti=rd, with better reason, to pean, ane 
cifij, ‘give forth a sharp or shrill at rondra point to both thea 1 


Zl 


forma, aml HER give rand aa 
original one. V., p-V-D.; P., Dy 


ou face chal al, ante, nied 
"ng? ee ‘leave, leave remain- psc UF nednice.’ [¥.. FY; 
© Rare jose *“ba| - 
Rare with | eam, eee under 2 pam, 
yey ie “distinguish” oe gewe (ccymAl, ‘drip, trickle’ [V., 


pV.: PB. i 
adda Lied eee Qber gnath,*y trate.’ [Prob'le 


| | earlier form knath given, laut 
2 ci, ‘lie, He down or quiet; sleep.) found in use, V., pV.; P, DJ 
V.pV.; P. B] 


gy 4d (4p), ‘curdle, congeal' [V. (RV. 
2 ¢%, ‘give way, disappear, be de-| ‘only iia), p-V.; P., D.] 
stroyed.’ [p-V. 


tinkle,” ete. [V., pV. 
sy hia [¥., p 


ee 


+ P., DJ rath, ‘become loose or weak, yield. 
ag¢fspad | Lo ped ET make defenceleas.’ 
A paeve et lass scala 
otk, ‘epreinklo, driezle.’ [p-V.; D.) | crumble, yiekl' [p-V.; PD.) 
gi * ‘do habitually, See eojoy.’| cram, see under k/am, 


ila, ‘habit’ p-V.; PD. 
gHe) egg toeglienn, Saree faa 
Oe es aaa wail, meee 


_ Pooks, Gem. clk put. . 
py PD] 


fond id ac Wobpasc sr with 
Hl get alone), ‘confide (in, loe.), 
trust, depend on.” [Mostly wicrabda, 
eegan cave eat oy aoe 
i lean,’ Gir af 
ede PBT 
or | PT a (pr ad), see under 2 car, 
jerd (caer), 'zAleu, lean: lean oF pat 
(against, upon, ete); apply, cay 5 
(atom. } Mp one's self (on, low}; be 
attached, i found, be; resort to, 


hare recourse to: become.” [V_, pV.: 
P. Di] Be 


gu(n) dA, ' ‘purity.’ (Comp. eme, cub. 
¥. p¥.: PF. DB] 


; prepare, make fit; 






"y ria#eaA, ‘join, connect.’ [V., p-V-D.; 
eG [Vv 

ee ee eerste, daa! (p-¥.; 
a grt, see undor 2 car. 


1 pra, prpeti, ‘hear, listen; be atten- 
tive; Hsten to (a capaho Bry 


ater form:—_lieh, ‘adhere or 


A. H, Eilgren, 


oo ee dor «it down ; 


pV.pP 
aan 9), gn procera 

seas, procure (for another’, 
[¥., BY: P. D.] 





find owt? [V.. pV.: B., D. l #ap, see under 1 9d. 
orion rig ode ‘hear ( aa 2 aap, only in one corrupt paksage, 
mapa, by BR. defined ‘complaisant, De ‘futuens’ (7 BR). [p-V.; 
7 might * 
also bo referred to pru. V.; Pri, D.]| tab Adj,” seo under bhay 
_ 2 ern, see under sar. aar (er “move or salts, glide, 
“3 prueA, see under 1 pr. tow, Soles hard Gr ake “et 
" clatsA, see under crath, lonae, send forth, Ming. ate thes 
-4 plagh, ‘hav have confidence (in, datj;| °° genvore out ; Hin dad ox free pa rs 
4 pga Teve B. a F proud ; Sink taotare give.’ ar id pV: F : iP. Dp 
oa BESGK cesundar prick ove i Sy a pe a | A 
: A, eee U0 ora -; FP. Dj—2 cre, onde 
mn gv a(f) c,' open itself, receive in open a paige flow le dis- 
s, arms’ BE. ; ‘bend,’ with wil, ‘ arise ; Of. disconnected.’ [Varied 
: 'Gr. [Only a few RV. forme} [°° oF incorrect writing for ery, 


trented br BER. 


somewhat di dtvapy 4 
quoted by the 


and Gr., ond not 


be pO ee 


y 
gt ee 


[¥-7 PB. D.] 

< ged, cei =u, which see. 

N evit, ‘be white or bright, shine.’ 
[¥., pV-D.; P.. Db.) 


= shtinv, 
b 


so 


<= 


gh, * bear, be able to bear; com- 
Gr) [Onby in § pamages. 


: bea 


seems to be orig'l menting, * over- 


ia the prevailing 
ey. vo ev. P, D.] mre 


eae (face), see onder | ad. 
eaj (sajj, 208; seo under 1 9d. 


=) ten 


een 


7 We sany— saj. 
a 
=~? rs 


‘spit, spit out." [p-V.; P. 


endure, suffer, allow.’ [Though ‘bear’ | 


below V..p-V.; PB. D.}—er, ‘flow, 
#troam: trickle; lot flow, pocisctgyr | 


flow or trickle awa alip a fuil, 
clap, en oe originate.’ [Vi 
p-V.; FP. 


»| lL #ary (ery) see under ear. 
| 2 sar), sirjati, * creak,’ 
PD] 


[¥- VY. : 


frp (spp), see under rar. 
fai¢e «ac (see note), 


|aaa, Fitaass be inactive or idle.’ [V., 


pV.; P. DJ 

aaa, seo under «a gh. 

Lad (10), syati, ‘bind, connect; yoko, 
fetter.’ [Only with prep'na, esp ly ara, 


* wn timed, unyoke ; (Og. dems, coarse 
atop, stay + abide br, docile upon, 


ete). VeVi PD. 
Akin:—rac (sac, ' A. connectal 
with; bo 


Or ameocinked or - 

near, belong to; posmess ; be attache 
to, serve; follow, seek; pursue," 
[Sev'l RV. forma sare OOcHr, referred 
by both BE. and Gr. to sac; only one 
saean, in Vilakhilya, and the noun 


saccal (RY,)}, are by BR. referred to 
H Bep'to root sare, | mop, withholt' 
They seem, however, Femara 

be considered as 
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closely connected, but not as identi-| ¢ 1 f&A,* ' gludden, delight” (Fr. sw 
cal V.. pV.; P., D.J—sa/ (eays, ie i aan iW 
in pass. by assim’; saaij), ‘cling, Ore PW sstee 
‘be attached or connected, ae (nn) OA ‘stifle’ (ft). [Only two ex. 
at [v.. pV. FP, D.J—1 sap,| P¥-; DY] 
bebe re bearer “giao ti = sy. 
gmk to a to see, 
orig'ly sethen, Knhn, 9, 17. The verb aie Cc, dss kt indicata, show, betray." 
form spary, ‘honor,’ not in the Dhait., By BR. considered as a denom. ? 
stems connected with this as a denon. P., D.] 
iota sed sas da v. ee P., -D.] aver,” see under 1 wi, 
Br Nwoak's of ool ge ¥., pV.: ada, ee under saree, 

De Diath indo ath siirkaA, ‘care for, regard.’ [p-V.; 

i Vy pe D.] 

D. ev, “be connected with; tarry 
Pt eae ee oe (ae, seo under | ad. 
attend to, serve, honor; be attached sk a(n), ‘leap, spring, spirt, be 
to, devote one's self to, cultivate, prac- ejected or hurled forth, be spilled, fall 


Lew ; {sexually }." out; cover Ss, animals, 
ewer Bea’ | (emcee 
‘tt oF | é 

ina Stra . ware (sie), viktead? shar =kar. 

p-V.; P. D] ak i, ‘cover, bea over; protect.’ 


+ peach _ =| wha ak Fabisehte: rel, falter, alip, err, 
"pita pected; car iti ail just, - fail ; stammer ; stick." [p-V. ; P., D.] 
peitacaidate. cisteaatt skhid—thia 
coy TV pt Pb. ae eee 
rahe sidh, te ‘reach wat PD) roar, grown.’ [V., 
goal, be accomplished, succeed be the a i 
uta hent (Oe | lfm 
nieo 2 eidh, by Gr. con with v-D A [!- 2 
this V,,p-V.; P., D.] P- 


2 ata(m)GA, ‘tix 
PE ace cider loo a(n) cht oe ag A, 
sie, Breede emit; «prinkle,’ [V.,| become stiff or [V., rV.; P., 
p-V.; P., DJ Dd. 

Laidh; aev under edn. star (#tr, #ff), ‘strew, scatter. 


| diffuse; spread over, cover; throw 
2 aid A, sddhati, ‘scare or drive away,| away or down (an enemy, ete,’ ) [V., 
wart off.! us BR.; by Gr. refer-| p-V.; F., D.] 


red to 1 ' proceed straight to ‘ 
one's goal,’ in a caus. sense, * drive on at Gy bork “a TY onl AY) OY, 
oraway' ? V.. p-V.; P. D.] Machte); D.] : 

ate (ate), see under 1 ad. Akin:—sfes,* ‘steal, rob’ [ Fr. 


stew (etd), ‘thief.’ p-V.] 
oe (eG): 1 au, eemoty, * press out (eep ly ‘ Cee Oi 

Soma juice) :'—2 wu (wid), mien, eweviti, atigh, ‘seize, attack.’ [See note, p 

‘wet in motion, cause, produce ; des-| |i. pV] 






iy gp iva oat “bring i } empower:'—3 | af ani, ead in stimifa, ‘heavy, dull, 
7 sivati, acnifi, edd, * bri forth, wet'?. {Comp Hm, W.2 
generate, beget, bear. pee .] oe = 


nect'n of these roots comp, Cr, Quit; 
p. 397; omer se. F., ‘tie ‘praise, praise in song, extol.’ 
230: [vo Pv P., D, 


rom it:—#iwhA, ‘shout for jor, 
exult, praise.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
‘leten,* see under afd. 








aly d (sty ad, ‘ compe 


l loc, or gen), love.’ (Cans, * sar, 
anoint, make pliant or submissive,’ 


kill,” Gr.) [V.,pV.; P 
ane, 5 prt arly ae to. mother's 


milk}, flow.’ [p-V_; 
apand, ‘move with a aiek 
throb, kick.’ [V., -V.; P., vi 


epar (ope), ‘gnin by struggle or con- 
teat: wave, aot free, sprokoct; Bi bedie, * 
[Comp ¢ Gr. V..p¥.; P., D.] 

| From it:—spardh epraA, 
apirdh), ‘struggle, compete, rival; 
strive for.' a PY.; FP, DJ— 
spark Pr. a ‘he eager tn ynin, 
desire; envy.’ [V.,p-V.; I, De] 

eparidsA (sprdh), seo under spar, 

#parg (apre) ‘touch, feel, stroke; 
eens seme neces feel, experience,” 
[¥.eV.: PB. D] 

éparh (apa), eee under spar. 

apacg(parh, ‘see, behold, perceive; 
consider; (dtn.) live to see, experience,’ 

“in the prea’t formations; | 
teres anil caus, 


remaining 
pa oe ohee: ern V.bv: 


apirdA=a«apardh. 

apa é, seo under sphar. 

pher, only in caus, ‘tear apart, 
open, spread; draw (a bow).’ [p-¥.-; 


Fo 
"Ath -—phar, only in intens., 
*toar lie way, advance with might’ (75, 
‘artiti- 


tial edie ino corrupted an 
edic hymn, 932, 7. BR, with 
 Bdyana refer it to por, | fill; s Gr., 
acs tomer, V.; D.J—t1 phol 
iy burat ; deflect, rebound,’ 
[Comp. also 2 phal* 





BR. ; * make fat, melt,  h dah | 


A. Hi. Exlgren, 


gulate, grow thick | sph mphdtita, ‘ mplit open, 
orsolid.” [p-V.: PD] fenes on sah 
ethag, ‘veil, cover,” Irv; D) ae fash bloasarn. * 
Srowaln, cedars, be in any stale oral sia: earls tiie and sin, ‘ 
uation ; abide (by, loe.); desist (from, | P; iat ‘strike 
abl.), etc.; stand or take place upon, Ret cant ciel 
mcm.” IVs PY Fs: D.} aplur, Pr 
1, PY. P. D,] epi Peas rae ene vuiteoed 
ani, ‘be adhesive, be sticky of) [By Brogman, wi aay Uatermneh'n 
moist ; ave sfisction, be stiachod (to, derived fr,! sap. V-D.,p-V.: F., D. 


spAwt, see under sphar. 


SER Ore Hn gelrraupe-toss motion to, 
jerk; thro b, quiver, tremble; flash, 
ey = revealed.’ [Comp, 

¥ nD, 

‘From it: aah ir only in sven, 
‘revealed, appeared.’ [p-V.; D.] 
epury (ephiary), ‘make a low noise, 
rumble, roar; break forth, appear." 
Be latter sense comp. aphar. Per- 

pe ‘break forth, whence ‘begin to 
rumble.’ ¥., p-V.; PB, dD.) 
ap Awd, seo undor epAwr. 


Cede, remember, think of: be nnind- 
ful of + record, declare, teach ; retmem- 


ber with rexret, long. [¥., p-¥.; 


-|#0ii, ‘anile, anile sweetly or with a 


blush; (whence fig.) bloom (of flow- 
eral’ [V., pV.; P. DB. 

aya(njd, ‘Tow, Putt, pias or mowe 
on! [Vp V.; PD] 


art (a), ‘fall off or asunder, crumble 


a hang looely.' [V., pve PF 


eridA, ‘make a false step, stumble, 
fail.’ [V.; ; 

ariv (arin) 
V.pV.: DY 


‘fuil.” [Only 3 ox. 


(frau, seo under sar, 


ava(i)j, ‘clasp, embrace." [V., 
p-V.: P., Th] | 
svad (ewad evdd), ' idee emt 
oF agrenahie, ; taste 
good : roltsh‘ enjoy’ [i [ KR. divided 
into two roota: Jawad, ‘put ari 
[- 


eae eee ¥V., 


- 
Akin :—a td,‘ aweelen, make 
able, beautify; bless; put aright, 


[V4 eV.; PD.) 


aes wordt, feat :s sound, ro: 


praise in s. 
rY.; ns onlin eee 
2 evar, searafi, ‘shine.’ [V., p-V.; 

P. py)’ | [V- > 
andd—srad., 


evid, ‘sweat’ [V.,pV.: P., D.] 


Aad, ‘cocare.' [p-V.; P, D.] 
ha mi GAs), atriko, hit; strike down, 
kill ; ruin’ [V., p¥. 7 
PD] destroy, [VP 
From it (desid.):—Adms, “hurt, 
wound, injure." [V., »V.; PD.) 
1 Weer (Ar) see under bar. 


2 har, (Ar, Ar), arpite, * he nner.” | 
Origily ghar, ‘burn’? V., p-V.; 


Pe 
Akin:—Aréi, ‘be ashamed, blush.’ 
[V5 pss P., D,) 
har (y), ‘wish, yearn after; 
hike.” [Vp-V.; P, D.] 
AdraA (harsh), ‘bristle or become 
erect (ae the halr of the body: henew) 
he intensely moved (esp, by Joy), 
Sd "or the reverse develop't of 
ing (BR) [Probable orig'l form 
pars ot) gives, bot not quotable, 
ete. 
‘intensely moved," 


n- | 


lore, 


ok with 2 Aer and Aary. 


V..#-V.; P. DJ 
haa, langh, tin geal ered 
flowers).’ Heit ond, Eby died 
inte 


in KY. 
ikon) 

From it:—2jakes, ‘laugh,' 
redapl'n. “ie 3 two janie oer | 
V., p-V.; DB.) 

LAd ile ect tin erage held 
turn om! fee, run to." [V, pV.: 
PD.) 


TOL. XL r 


|hikk, 
ti) 





Per- 


pee ae a 7 
Verbal Roots of die Sanshrit Langnaye, 49 
[See note to eral, viet ae! Sees -—2 Add, jadi, *loave, abo 
P PD] ‘| = eae omit : sate A v 
* sound, rush, roar.’ [V.,p-V.: D.] From this:—nujj (ft w+ 
PD] rips: Neel MET Hoove, abandon; avoid.’ (pW. “tt 348 
st ap, ‘sleep, goto sleep; lie dew." iM pv.d “it in rng. 


Se ite 

ft a, seo under J Ad. 

Ad, ‘set in motion, impel, cause pro 
om si hace procure.’ [V., 
Adina, see under Aa a. 

*hicoough.’ [Onomat, p-V.; 


Afd (hid, hed), ‘be angry or hostile; 
offend: be frivolous;' (orig'l L 
pluck’?, BR}. [V., p-V.; ae i 

Au, ‘pour (eap. clarified butter, HR: 
sacrificial libation, Gr.) into the fire, 
sacrifice.” [V..p-V.; P., De] 

Aureh, aoe under dre fh, 

R= iva 


‘hed (hel—Atd. 


Aesh, ‘neigh.’ 
pev.; Po Dy] 
Anu, ‘pot out of the way, drive awny; 
deny, axcuse one's aolf’ [V., p-V¥.; 

P.. DB 


(Comp. Ararh V_, 


Area, booome emall, diminiah.' [p-V.; 
P, D.] 

Ardd, ‘sound. [pV.; P, DJ] 

Ari, sex under 2 har, 

Aru, see under dr wh. 

AreaA, ‘neigh! [Comp desk. p-V_: 
B.] 


Adda, ‘cool or refresh one's self,’ 
[V-D., p-V.; P, DJ 

Avar (Aer), seo under drew A. 

Aved, see under dra h. 

few d (Awad, 4a), ‘call, invoke.’ [Por- 
hapa two verbs: | Aw, from which 
Ave; comp. Ergman, Morphol, Un- 
tereuch'n na 


ss a 7 ae 
rv oe ot . 
ey 4 
' Fi i 
a ke 


'.. 
Shea = 


pEERPEE: 


e 


“a 4 





— 
- 
- 


ss “ 
P 4 
~~ 7 4 7 
rf f 
i= 


— aa 


=e 


*paabiaths 





bhi 
1 noi (= ma) 


a mi (= 2 mi) 
(=) 
kri 


bin 


hi 


ii 


2 1i 
vii 

1 vi 
2 vi 
4 ¥i 


ovi 


ao 


2 gi 
8 gf (= gf) 
4 << (= cyl) 


dhn (= dha) 
I nu 
2nu 
ant 







rake 
pi 
tt 
su (1, 2,3) 
hu 


ga 


re yap 
eak 
tak 
ryan (= vue} 


2 vak 


+ 
ok 
dhauk 
hikk 
tank 
ark 
rikh 
likh | 
atkh* - 
riikh 
fikh 
dakh 


ing 


visg 


‘ag 
tvang 


i” 


' m 7 1 
‘? O05 ee eh ie’ TF 


a" 


say 








stigh 
migh (= mih) 
dugh (= duh) 


Vio 


gvac (= ¢vaic) 
BC 


yc 
ric 
l vic 


2 vic (= vyne) 


sic: 
uc 
kuc 
muc 
ri 
mruc 
mine 
c 

ais 
loc 
anc (= a) 
cane 
vane 

vane 

afie (= kue) 
Iniic 


are 
m1 Po 


Mare 
vrage 
sage 

prach 
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aa 

yue 

milech (= milich) 
hich 

vaiich 

unch 

arch 

march 

more 

hurch 


vra) 
Wat} 
BWI} 
bhishaj 
Bal 
sabhaj* 
1 rij 
2 rij 


otra) 
tij 


* ni] 


bhanj; 

AVuny (= svnj) 
sith] (= saji 
gif} 

tuiij (= tnj) 
nby 

I arj 

2 ary 


id (2 
ta 


) 


kut (= kutt) 
ghiut 

splint 

jut (?) 

katt 


rhiatt 
Kutt 
vant 
visht (= vesht) 
cesht 

h 

rath 
1 luth 
2 luth 
kunth 
gunth 
linth 
tad 
vrid 


etd 


24512 


kshan (= kehan) 


marn 

Varn®™ 
ghiirn 
ciirn® 


cout 

I pat 
2 pat* 
yat 
Wat 


cit 

mrit 
Gvit 
ge(y)ut 


yut 
cink 


1 kart 








vv 
ae jan a 
ii —Ltan ’ 
-khad gadh 2 tan 
Ph adh (=1dhd) stan 
hrid 1 badh (= bandh) dan — 
hilid 2 badh (= vadh) dhan r 
svid(=evad) 3 badh pen | 
khid vyadh vin 
skhid (=khid) radh 1 man | 
chid vadh 2 man (= 2 mad) 
nid nih 1 ran L 
bhid bdidh 2ran - 
mid ridh van 
klid vriidh i dhvan “ 
vid (1, 2) acid h 2 dhvan 
avid idh aVun 
od sridh kshan 
kud | vidh Sun 
cud 2 vidh han A 
tud $ vidh(=vyadh) din . 
nud 1 sidh ohn 
mud 2? sidh , 
roid dudh ae! 
trud boadh sten* 
kshined dh ap 
sid 1 radh a 
ned 2rudh rap 
skand krudh krap 
cand (?) wilh trap 
geri Kshudh lap 
Shand (= 2 chad) edh I vap 
tand bandh 2 Vap 
nani randh(=radh) oa 
spand ind (= idh) isha 
bhand vindh (= 2 vidh) 2kshap 
- mand(=mad) cundh(=cudh) 1 sap 
svand (=syad) ardh 2 aap 
krand gardh evap 
vand spardh i i= 
nind (= nid) mardh lip r 
mind 1 vardh rip 
vind (= vid, 1) 2 vardh vi 
und (= ud) | gardh kship 
gabd* 2 gard dips 
pibd otird hy kup 
ard — spiirdh pup” 
chard ‘An cup 
tard kan yup 
nard khan rup 
mard can lup ; 


mop 
in 


pi (= vip) 
kamp 
Lary 

darp 


kialp 


jalp 
se 


panies 


tam ph 


ses 
cumb 
skabh 
jabh 
stabh 
dabh 
sa 
i 

yh 

rabh 
abh 
ribh 
ubh 
stubh 
liabh 
eubli 
kshubh 
subh 
rebh (= ribh) 


skambhi (=skabh) 
jambh (= jabh) 
starmbh (= stabh) 


J 


kam 
gam 
CAM 


pean 


Lian 
claw 
dham 
rim 
yam 
ram 
kram 
dram 
bhram 
Ormin 
am 
klam 
vam 
1 gam 
2cam 
3 oam 
4cam 
ksham 
bliin 
tim 
eLim 
ay (= i) 


oily (=4 ci) 
tay 
diy (= 1 ds) 
ephiy 
pyay {= 2 pi} 
ply (= 3 pl) 
nity 
fly 
ary 


1 rambh (= rabh) or 


2 rambh 


jrambh 
gram bh 


gumbh (= cubh) 
sum bh(= subd) 


darbh 
galbh 
ti 


| kar 
2 kar 
4 kar 
akar(= 1 kar) 
1 gar 
2 gar 
4 gar 


Jigar 


ghar 
car 

1 jur 
2 yar 
jar 
tar 
star 
1 dar 
2 «lar 
dhar 
I par 
2 par 
a par 
spar 
phar 


ee ar 


| mar 
2 mar 
emar 
1 Var 
2 var 
jvar 
tvar 
dhvar 
| svar 
2 svar 
hvar 
l car 
2 car 


4 gar (= gri) 


kshar 

Bir 

tear 

1 bar 

2? har 

aur 

kir (= 3 kar) 


tir® 

vir® 

gur 

cur 

cliur 

jur 

tur 

ephur 
bhur 

gur (= gur) 
jir (= jur) 
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tir 

pir 

gir (= 1 gar) 
stitr™ 
mantr™ 
yantr* 
micr®™ 

1 kal 

2 kal 

skh ual 


lu 

“i I 
mc 
khel 
kshvel 
hel (= hid) 
phull* 


ay 

dhav 

plav (= plu) 
tv (Y) 


dhar 

shtiv 

div 

Sriv (= arly) 
RIV 

iv 

‘atv 





dvish 





1 gish 


2 wish (= 1 ola) 


ushi 

kush 

1 ghush 

2 ghush 
ush 

tush 


dush 


ush 
aah 
rush 
prush 
grush 
plush 
1 gush 
2 cush 


dhtish (= dhrsh) 


bhiish 
riish 


exh) 





r 


1 raksh 2 Ins 

* raksh 1 vas 
kraksh 2? vas 
praksh 3 vas 
mraksh 4 Vas 
laksh* 5 vas ae 
1 vakeh (=uksh) khvas (= dhvens) 
2 vaksh gvas 
tvaksh as 
nikah as 
bhiksh linus 

1 miksh is 

2 miksh(=myakeh}kis 
ikeh cakis 
diksh dis 
dhiksh bhiis - 

! uksh ras 

2 whsh vis" 

| pase lids 

2 moksh* pis 
kiwiksh atis* 
bhuviksh tans 
stirkah daiis (7) 
l arsh Braiis 
Zareh . dhvais 
karsh (1, 2) cuis 
ghareh nins 
tarsh hins 
dharsh kuts* 
miarsh bhuarts 
vareh 1 ah 
harsh 2 ali 

| as dah 

2 as nah 
has mah | 
jus rah 

th grah (=grabh) 
nas olah 
bhas woh 
thy a 

ie , 

ek ah 

2? raa® dik 
gras “Snih 
| tras mih 
hras lih 

1 las ih 








uh 2 th rath sparh 
duh jeh wah (=bash) 1 barh 
mal h (=ah) arh 2 barli 
ruh janh gurh 3 barh 
druh path tarh Varh (=barh) 
1 th mah darh valk 
Corrigenda -—Add to the note, p, 7, ote., 2 rokeA (AV. alone), afi.—p. 3, line 29 
Perera eee cee Be Sty read dhawk for dhank—p, 35, rend bitshay for 


wd ; 1 « yaw = pa 7 i @. - i L — 
be é - _ { 
; le 4 t i a = : ies ) 


o 
| « 
re. 4: ; 4 
-_ 1 bad q - 
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THis paper gives the results of an inquiry into the laws 
of sccentuation of the Sanskrit voeative, as illustrated by 
the actual practice of the Rig and Atharva-Vedas. All the 
material of the Rig-Vedx has been examined and excerpted, 
nnd all that of the Atharvan, but with exelusion of such 
vocatives as are found also in corresponding passages of the 
Rik; from such passages only those cases are taken in which 
a8 Atharvan has a different reading from our copies of the 

The examination was intended to be exhaustive: but it 
would be too mach to hope that no examples of the vocative 
have been overlooked or misapprehended. The writer is 
indebted to Professor Whitney for the means of comparing 
the printed text of the Atharva-Veda with the readings of 
the manuscripts, and for many valuable suggestions received 
during the course of the work. 


The general and well-known rule is that the vocative, when 
accented, has the tone on the first syllable; but that it is accented 
ur at the beginning of 4 sentence, or, in verse, of a piidda—aince 
each pda is accented as if it were a separate sentence, Cases of 
the vocative accented at the beginning of a sentence, except after 
a panse, do not easily occur in prose; examples from the prose 
of the Atharva-Veda are the following: | 

@rja thi soddia é¢hi si'nrta éhirdeaty éhi "ti, viii.10.11. 

vrdtya ke’ ‘udtsir vrd'tyo ‘dakdim ete, ete., xv.11.2. 

indre ji'va et'rya jf va devd ji vata, xix.70.1, 
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_ Of vocatives sencine at the head of the sentence or pdda, and 
therefore secented, the Rig-Veda appears to have 1113 eases, and 
the Atharvan 273, making 1586 in all. | 
‘Under this head is to be noted the special case that when, by 
recolotion of a y or #, the written initial syllable of a vocative 
ia made two, the first of the two alone has the accent, and the 
syllable, as written, is therefore necessarily cireumflexed. The 
Rie-Voda has but one example of this kind, viz.: di-aus (yams), 
at vidl.5a; but the Atharvan has several, viz.: di-aua (dyaie)* 
at Vid.se; ji-dike (jyTke) at 1.2.20; and vi-dghra (ry@ghra)f at 
iv.3.34; and eydfa (v.22.6a) is properly of the same character, 
although the pada-text treats it us a compound, vi-dla, These 
cases do not differ in principle from the actual compound vi-aviga, 
(semAita-text nydiga), in the verse last cited. The claim that 
ere 1s anything oe and archaistic in the Rig-Veda example 
has been refuted by Prof. Whitney in the Proceedings of this 
Society for May, 1876, p, xx. , 4. 

The only exception in the Rig-Veda to the general rule for the 
accent of initial vovatives is the following passage, where such 
4 vocative, standing between two unaccented vocatives, is itself 
nnaccented; (rfina mitrdvarwnde) rtiévrdhde rtaspred, 1.2.86. 
Tt must woquestionably be regarded as an error of the tradition. 

In the following passages, initial vocatives left unaceented tm 
the MSS. of the Atharvan have been accented in the printed text; 
pirjanya, iv.15.46; pT pman, vi.26.1d; dpdmidrga, viL05.1b; dgne, 
Ai 1368. At v.3.7a, tierd has been changed to fire; at v,13,4e, 
dher has been amended to dhe; and at xvill4.da, dhrueé to diriive, 

Of single vocatives not standing at the beginning of the sentence 
or pdda, and therefore unaccented, the Rig-Veda has 4960 exam- 
ples, and the Atharvan 1042, making a total of 6002, 

In o single passage of the Rig-Veda, red’ gird’ mdruto diw 
ddite: sddane pdatye mahi, viii.27.5, where a suceession of accente: 
vooutives is broken by the single locative sddane, the interior 
yocative Se ik accented, contrary to the rule, 

In RY. iv.)0.84, the peada-reading dqgne is doubtless to be 
regarded a8 an error, 

n several instances, where all or most of the manuscripts of 
the Atharvan wrongly accent an interior vocative (cither as voca- 
live or as some other case), the printed text has omitted the 
accent. The following have been noted: suddnpdh, 11.14.6d, 
Gd (MSS, sadd'nedh); cittini, 1.2.46 (for cittd'ni); atharvan, 
y.l1.2¢ (for dthertan); dtharrana, vil.lb (for @tharcana) ; 
aguind, vi.b0,la (for dgvind); amitriA, vi07.2a (for amitrah) : 
kedse, vi.l05.1-—t¢ (for Ad'se); dpad, vii.80.sa (for @pah); aja, 
# For the printed text, the wrong occent, dyais, was adopted, because it was 
eiven br two of the MSS. first usel. and the of the circumflex was not 

wn understood, But the other MSS, including all those since compared, are 
unanimous in reading dyads. 

} All the MSS, have eydyira, without aceent; which inadmissible reading 
should have been amended to ryd gira, instead of mpd’ ghra, 
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ix.6.15a (for dja); #dryu, xiii.2.7a (for si rya); stirye, xiv.1,16a 
(for #@'rye); ageind, xiv.1.85e¢ (for ageind); agne, xiv.2.1d tor 
‘aly pitarah, xviti.3.19a. (for pitdrah); upablrt, xviii.4.06 (for 
upabhr't); jétavedah, xviiid.lle (for jétdeedah); pitarah, xviii. 
4.04@ (for pitiiraA); and in like manner @po might well have been 
corrected to dpo in xi.G.28d, jitdvedasah to jdtavedasah in xviii. 
41a, and vigodinitrd to vigvamitrd in xviliLs.63e, : 

On the other hand, in viii.7.154, the manuseript-reading oshadhth, 
as if vocutive, has been corrected to dahadhih, 

Wheu two or more interior yocatives occur in the same pdda, 
but not in immediate succession, all are left unaccented, accordin. 
to the general rule; e. i todm no ague tava deva plydbhif, RV. 
LaLa; yda te manyd ‘vidhad vajra sdyaka fg niyo 
iti: dvidhat), RV. x.83.la. Of this sort the Kig-Veda has 103 
vocatives, in 51 piidas, as follows; 1.31.12a, 7a; 86,0a, fey 57.40; 
73.10a; 101.04; 102.3¢; 122.114; 124.100; 187.56+ i.1,1la;y 2.94; 
O9.4a: iv,2,200; 5.00; 34.5a; 37.la: v.2.1le; 4.0d; 8.0a; 33.30; 
47.7a; S44az vi.b.be; M4e; 17.1e; 50.06; 62.7: viL2b.la; 
oT4as 30.10, 4a; O8.la; T4.4c; 00.26; 02,las vile; 85d; 
19,350, 23.28e; 81.164; 46,9¢, lle; 50.70; 80,106: x.4.4a; 15.120; 
46.06; Bala; 142.34, The Atharva-Veda has 20 such examples, 
in 10 pddas; viz, L17.2a2 1112.30: iva: v.06; 20.20, ab: 
ViIL4ae; ix.2.30, da; xii.1.14e, | 

When two or three interior vocatives. oceur in immediate suc- 
cession, whether independent invocations or combinations of a 
yooative with a qualifying word, all are left unaccented, The 
Rig-Veda has 704 such vocatives, in 337 pddes, and the Atharvan 
ahout 92 vocatives, in 46 pddas—the number in the latter varying 
a little according as we follow the printed text or one or another 
of the various manuscripts. ‘The cases are too frequent and their 
treatment too regular to require detailed references here. Exam- 
ples are: of two successive interior vocatives, advise inera 
gireanah, RV, 1.6.74: of three such vocatives, (@'e agvind bhud- 
rafaatd supiini, i.100.4e. In the following examples, one of 
the vocatives has a genitive connected with it: atino auAnsah 
jitavedah, RV. 11.25.5672 sahasah sino angirah, Viile0.2a, indra 
brahmanah pate, x.164.4a: and, in one case, & genitive with an 
mijective; rijdnd mahe rtasya gopa, vii, 04.24, In the followin 
passages, each of several successive interior vocatives is accented, 
coutrary to the rule; gravafé vo vdéruna mitra déndh, i.291e; 
red’ gird mdruto dévey ddite, vili.27.5¢; @ pra ydta mdruto vishno 
dgoind, viii.27.8a; it mdruto dgvind, vui.8a.7e; yam me dhiyam 
midreta indra dindh, x.04.120," (kalrdta pr gna dpatraya babhra) 
d' me crnutd' ‘aitd dlikdi, AV.v.13.56. In two passages, vocatives 
are accented after the interjection Aayé; thus Aayé ndro muirute 
mrlid nah, RV. v.57.8a; hays jaye manasa tahtha ghore, 
x.95,la; in a third, a vocative remains without accent after the 
same interjection: Aayé devdA, 11,20.4¢, 

* By a noteworthy inconsistency, in the following pdda, interior prepa miliry, 
having the same construction with the interior vooutives here necented, are left 
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No instance has been noted of more than three successive 
unaccented vocatives. In «a single anomalous passage, where 


four interior vocatives occur in snecession in the same pdda, only 


Vii.50. Le. | 

When an initial vocative is followed by another yocative in the 
pada, but not immediately succeeding it, usnally the first 
alone 16 accented, in accordance with the general rule. The Rig- 
Veda has 150 euch vocatives, in the 76 pddas here cited: L2la; 
S40; 560; 44.5c,1l00; 57.36; 80.74; 02.140; 110.8e; 113, 7d; 
123.56; 166.7d; dyd'vd rdkshatam prthivt no dbhedt, 185.2-8d : 


é first is left unaccented: fdamd agne vdruna mitra dryaman, 


G115b; 26d; 14.802 Hi14,2b; 1b.4d; 20,30; 2198; e4.aa; 
S2.la; 37.80; §3.2d; 58.7a; Ol.las iv.1.18d; 4.19; 41.14, 4a, 


Ga, 116: v.2ble; 36.5d; 40.1l-3e; vii8.6d; 15.140 (dgne ydel 
adyd vicd adhvarasya Aotah), Oa; 1d.8¢; 50.105, 00.84; 68,56; 
69.06: viL5.86; 36.46; T5.2d 2 vii.l004; 20.16; 23,lla, 24.7e; 
$6.40); 47.6¢; O8=.116: ix.66.3¢;" 105d 5 045d; 108,06 (ish- 
as pate didiAi deva devayiA): x.7.2d; 12.46, Od; 30,148 5 
Sa.4¢; 80.7¢e; 97.40; L00.las 112.108. In a fow enses (1,123,945; 
v.40,1-3e2 viil.24.7c), the initial vocative is a double one, com- 
posed of a noun and qualifying word, The Atharvan has a single 
example of this kind, containing two vocatives, at v.27.12a, ° 

In a very few cases, an interior vocative, or more than one, 
coOrdinate with an initial accented voeative from which it is 
separated by intervening words, is itself nccented. The following 
have been noted: mitra ydtra vdrwna gdtim dreathad, 1151.6) 
( Casper révati) miputra d'd uw aianiahe, x.86.13b; Gret ad 
wr thel bahule gabhire, x.178.2e. | 

A more anomalous case is: (digna indra tdruna mitra dévdih) 
nd ah cli ito md ruto "td viahno, v.460,26, where the adjective 
mi@rufa, qualifying gdrdhah, is accented, while viahno remains 
regularly without accent, In (imam mie sponse YWonune sarasvat i) 
giitudri stémars sacatd pirushny @, x,75.54, we are probably to 
read pdrashnyd (instrumental) instead of prirwshny 4’, as the 
corresponding casea in the other half of the verse indicate, In 
‘punden Afya bhdram ahvayat a) erki'r ageind ershand 
ndré ‘ti, 1.117.184, the accentuation indicates that nérd alone ia 
the ory of the she-wolf, and that acotnd orahand are the utter 
ance of they 1 if all the three Vocatives belon to the former, 
we can hardly avoid amending the reading to dovind wr when 
ndré ti, 3 he ag 


When the first of several successive vocntives is initial, there is 
some diversity of usage. If they signify ditferent subjects, we 
might fairly expect all to be alike accented, since each ix an inde- 
pendent invocation. In the majority of cases in the Rig-Veda, ~ 
viz., 18, they are so; but there are 8 cases in which only the first 
has the neccent. In the Atharvan, of the 5 sets of successive 
vocatives belonging under this head, all but one are accented as 
independent. 
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The examples of successive vocatives signifying different sub- 
jects (including independent repetitions of the same vocative), 
where all are accented, are the following: pd'shan vishnar 
iwaydvah, RV. 1.00.54; (dydedprthiol .. . .) pitar nd'tar, 1.185. 
Lib, bAédratt ‘le sdroseati, 1188.8a; ddrshed vignadraAtdh, i191, 
fete, ddite mifra edruna, i.27.Mda; (vdjd rhhukehana) iedra 
Gt aonydl iv.e).86; dgua indra vdruna mitra dérdh, +A02a; 
vdruna mitre dryaman, v.07.e2 viiLe7.4b: x.196.94; edruna 
mitra, V.07.26 5 T1162h,3ab: vilidTl; @eityd ridra rdaaoah 
widdnavah, x.00.12e; dranydny dranydni, x.146.la; pérabhaka 
fia, AV. i24le; geerdiaka péierdha, ii.24.2a; mrékd' 
numroka, ii24.30; sarpd' "nusarpa, i244a;: d'bayo dndbayo 
vilé.la: indrdgni mitrdvarunau, xiii1.3le: vigedmitra jémad- 
ane vdsiahtha Dhdracte dja gétame vd madera, xviii,3.160,6, 
In aed'do pite médho pito, RV. 1.197.24, each vocative is a 
double one, composed of qualifying adjective and noun; and 
similarly in déra sacifah séma rdjan, AV, vi.00,3e, cach of the 
two double yorstives is id tea of a noun and its appositive. 
On the other hand, we find 4idga prdnctar bAdga sdtyarddhah 
RV. vii.4l.30, where each vocative of each pair is accented, and 
indraaya sing peruse ndpatah, iv.37.4e, where each pair consists 
of genitive and vocative and only the first word of the four has 
the aceent. : | 

In the following examples, where several independent vocatives 
occur in succession, only the first is accented: br’Aaapata inadra 
cdrdiaton nah, RV. iw.501la, yd edhhtmi adite trd'sithdim 
nah, iv.b5.162 vi2ida; dyath prihiet kehamid' rdpah, x.50.8d, 
fe, 10d; dgne bArdtar vasavo mrldtd nah: vigna ddityd adite 
anjdshdh, vib Lhe 3* viere devidso manuasha yeti withdna, x. 
84,00; ciona ddityd adife manishT, x.08,174, on the last four 
cases, the first vocative is a double one, composed of noun and 
qualifying word. The Atharva-Vedsa furnishes but a single 
example, vigre devd moruto vigraredasah, vio3.Ab, In mitra- 
rijdnd rarwnd, RV. v.62.34, the true reading is | robably si¢ra 
réjind roeruna, or mitrd rijind varund, ‘As the text stands, 
it is a case onder the present head, 

When the vocatives consist of a noun with a qualifying adjec- 
tive or an appositional noun, either before or after it, it seems 
natural that only the first should receive the accent; and this 
we find to be true in a great majority of cases: vix., in more than 
90 cases out of a total of about 115 in the Rig-Veda, and in 15 
out of 10 in the Atharvan, | 

The passages in which the vocative is accompanied by an adjec- 
tive or an appositive, where only the first has the accent, are ns 

“follows: vigrs devdsah, RV. L3.742 iL4l.laa: vi.b2,.Ja 2 103,66; 
a4 55; vigve yajatrdé, x.63.lla; vipea delitydh, vile: x. 
O3.17h2 mpre dendA, vi.o2.13e17d: imSlla: x.o21e; pareve 

* Tn thie terse is to be noted o strange inconsistency, ua regurds the vocatire 

Booont, between the yeidas bere quoted and the first, which renda dyadsh pidsh 
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hotur, 1.26.50; adkhe vaso, 1.80100: ii.51.6d: viii,71.0e; sdkhe 
oajrin, 1.30,11¢124,; cdciva indra purukrd dywnattama, 1.53.34; 





~ (rédaat @ vadata ganagriyo) nyshdcah cardh, i64.0b; (dthd te 








igiruatamd’) ‘gne vedhastamea priydm, 75.26; rdjan soma, |. 
914d; s6ma rdjan, viii4B.7¢,8a; ahah stnete, 1,123.55; fesho 
devi, 1,123.96; 124.12d: iiL61.20: vided: vil.77.56; tishoe 


maghoni, iv.55.9a2 ¥.79.00,7h > ahah aujdte, vii.70.6d; 77.6 


b 
dgne bArdtar, i01Ad: vi51.56; dgne pdvaka, v.20.1a; ydoish- 


tha dita... . ydjishtha Aotah, 11.6.6; bebe dee fe maruto, 


i.34.9¢; déva toashtah, ii,4.0); diva hotah, ii.7.90; dévir dedrah, 
v.b.ja; déva ratha, viAT28d,; Adtag cikiteah, ui29.1662 v,2,7d; 
fndra svadhdvah, iiiAl.Se; tadre deva, iii.43.3h; viahno deva, vil. 
O0.1d; indra maruteah, 01.51.74; indro bhrdter, 0i.53.56; dkaha 
vilo vilita, iii.58.190; r'tdvari rodusi, ii1.54.46; bhdga trdtah, iii. 


‘BO.Gd,; dnihgasta rhhaval, iv.a4.116; tiriyd “ditya, viil.62.7¢; 


dpramisatya maghaven, vii,6140; vp'shann indo, ix,40,6e; pdra- 
mina crshadha, ix. 860.486; dqnishudttdsl pitarah, x.15.lla;s pifica 
janah, w.53.4d ; [ ett’ no ait de harivah, viil.40, fe i] Adter atw- 
ishtha sukrato, iv.4.l1d; dévih shal wrvir, x.128.5a; dévir dadro 
brhatir vigvaminvidh, 1.110.5¢; dtdrtadakehd vrshand vpahan- 
yard, viii261e; niinojavaad crahand madacyutd, yii.22.16d ; 
fodra pavishtha satpate, vili.13.120 (cf viLes.ld); agnind vdjint- 
vast, v.18.30,; indrdgnl ubthavdAaad, vio0.l0a,; tadrdvarund 
sufapau, vi.08.10e ; sindfhupall kahatriyd, vi.d4.26; tadrdgai 
vrirahand, vii.03.16; indrdgai vrtrahand surajrd, viu.0aAe 5 
ridrd rbhukahonal, vii.7.125; dditydeah animahasah, yiii.18.18¢; 


p'she waiyagea, vii.23.24¢; rr'shonn cfipin, vili.d9.126; indra 


pavishtha, viiid6.196 ; indo samudraminkhaya, ix.35.2a; dp 
revatii, x.30.8d, \2a; many vajrin, x.83.6e. In the following 
ges, one of the vocatives is connected with a genitive: dgne 
sdno sahdaah, vila5b; indra vdjdndm pate, vi.d5.106; indrd- 
neha madapati maddndm, vi.e9.8a; sdiasah etinar dhuta, viii. 
19.25¢; tndra sthitar Aarindm, vili.2417a; mdnor deed yajit 
ydsah, vii.d0.2¢; @rjo napdt sahasdvan, x.115.8a, 
The Atbarva-Veda presents under this head the following 
examples in which only the first vocative has the accent: daipir 
mantishyesharo, 119.26; vigre devdaah, i.12.56; dgne vaigndnara, 


Gdidda; prdorddhe dani aubhesge mriek, iv. 26.24; ane prtand- 


shdt, v14.8a; dina twashtah, v.27.106; viad; agne yauishtha, 
Vi204d; déva samaphdaa, vi79.3a; viene devd marnte vigva- 


wedusah, vi.03.36; vigve devdh, villild; md'dhet dhartérd 


vidathasya satpati, vi.Ti.4c; dévd gdtuvidah, vii.97.1b; aéma 
djan, xi.l.26e; bhd'ime mitah, xii Lose, In dpdm napdt sinds- 
avah, via.le, and sémasyd ‘igo yudhdm pate, vi.81aa, we have 
examples of the vocative moilitied by a genitive. 

Tn the following passages, when a noun is immediately preceded 
or followed by one or more adjectives’ or appositives, all are 
acomnted: dgvind pitrudarand (ndrd ....), RV. 1.3.20; déwd- 
ach pit shardtayah, 1.25.86: 11.41.1565; pi'shan cishnav ivaydnad, 
i00.56; (....sudduceah) mdruto dhibhdnavah, i172.16¢; dhr'ta- 
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wratd ddityd ishirdh, i.20.la; sintrdli pr'thushtuke, 1.32.64; 
(dmbitame ndditame) dévitame sdrasvati, 141.106; dyansh pitah 
prithict md'tah, viola; brdhmandsah pitarah sdmydaah, vi. 
75.10a,; edravye brdlanasargite, vi.75. 105; Eine peony bhiga 
adtyaridhah, viidlsa; (wah seatavasah) kdvayah si'ryatvacah, 
vii.59.11b; Adtar vdrenyakrato (dgne), viii.43.12b,; indra gdvish- 
the adtpate, vili68..d (cf indra pavishtha satpate, viti.13.12a, 
alrendy cited); (@dityd ridrd) vdsavah siddnavah, x.66.120; 
Aap dyi révati (sitra dd u sisnushe), x.86.13a,; ndrd 


Athan, x.143,3a 5 drdyi kd'ne vlbate, x.155.la 5 rédrd 
Arranyuvertant, v.75.3e; indrajyeahthd marudgand, 1.23.80) i, 
41.150. In edaudAiti dvitdrd jandadm, i.181.1d, one of the voca- 
tives ia limited by a genitive. In the Atharvan we find three 
examples belonging to this class: (prevafo napdn) mdrutah 
e@'ryotvacasah, 1.26.56; ridra jdldshabheshaja ni lactkhanda 
kdrmakrt, i270 > tdhnan vy@le vi gada (vydiiga bha'ri 
ydeaya), v.22.60, 

When the vocatives are eepnrate, coordinate epithets of the 
same subject, the case is more doubtful, and the precise limits of 
the elnss also, as distinguished from the preceding one, are by no 
means easy to draw; there may be, as between epithets which 
seem to be sensibly coirdinate, a subjective subordination or 
interdependence which would assimilate them to either of the 
fore ong classes, In about two-thirds (35) of the passages in 
the Rig-Veda estimated as probably belonging to this class, the 
apprehension of independent value prevails. In the Atharvan, 
all the 18 examples of the class are accented as independent. 
The examples of codrdinate epithets of the same subject where 
each is alike accented are the following: (dprind ....) dravat- 

ni cibhaa pati (pirubhujd), Lab; bhadbhdne yavishthya, 
L36, lid; ja'tavedo viewrahane, 78.16: vi. 16.206, 8662 vill.43.26 ; 
djishtha tri'tar dviteh, i120.10d; (dgne .. .) manera evddhdva 

‘tajdta sikrato, i.144.7b, (sd...) vdeupate vdeuddvan, 11.06.46; 
naruna ....) admrdl rtdvah, 0.28.06; dmbitame niiditame 
(dévitame sdrasvati), 11.41.1646; (agne.. . .) sitgeandra diama 
vigpate Advyacdt{, v.0.bc; (marute . .. .) tivtnaghiso dmrtd 
rtajidh: satyagrutah kdévayo yivdno (by hadgirayah), v.57.66,0; 
(virdedh . . . .) marydao hie See be v.61L46 > sujite apva- 
ainrte, v.79.1-l0e; sdhasramushha tavinrmne sdtpate, viAG3e; 
(agne ... .) vdeishtha pikra di'divah pd eaka, vu.1.86,; piprinn 
rahivah pdcteah, viil.2.28¢,; (pudiaa pati) ddard Airenyavartant, 
Wid. 11h; ef. Bley (agvind) pirupeandrd nf satyd, viil.5.32¢ ; 
dAtjavand nid'satyd, vili.5.35e; gi cigo chi doin: viii. 7.120; 
dgrvapate gépata drvardpate, WiiL21.84,; (ncaeneate) adiearote 
pitdmagha, viii.b4.7h; gdtemiite gdtakrato, viii40.ab; ednitah 
siainiter tigra citra cétisitha ed'nrta, viii A6.20a,b; (patakrato) 
pr@cdinanyo diunnsana, vii.61.od; tivignshind tivikrato gackeo 
vipnayd mete, vill.68.2c,6 ; arjo napdd hhadragoce, vill. 7 1.3; 
rio napdd dgvamishte, 1.6.26; (dgne ..-e) mdnadra ajdta 
po dy 6 ‘mira ddamd ‘tithe, vii.74.Te,d > (eubdhoe svaiigure) 
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pr'thushte pr'thigdghane, x.80,8b; uttdnaparna sibhage dévajite 
‘sdhaseati, x.146.2a,b; (maghavun ... .) dhd'tar vidhdtah, x. 
167.3. In disri Airanyavartuni gubhas pati, vi.87.5¢, we have 
an irregular combination of two accented vocatives with an unac- 
cented ene, the latter being limited by a genitive. Cf. viii.5.114, 

The Atharvan furnishes the following examples of cbordinate 
epithets, all of which are accented: j@tavedas tinivagin: (dgne), 
‘17.26; (oshadhe) rd'me kr'shne dsikni ea, 123,16; indraputre 
admaputre, 10.134; Atranyavarne anbhage al'ryavarne napeuah- 
fame, y.6.00,6; Airanyavarne atibhage gtishme imi sanakenana 
v.5.1a,0, jitavedas tdéntvagin, v.8.2f; rtajdta rtdvari, v.15. 
A-lle; tdkman vy Pla vigada (pada-text, vi gad), ¥,22.6a; ained- 
Aupatnth sindhurdjiih, vi24.30; brhatpaldge sébhage vérshavrd- 
dha x tdveri ViL30.40,0; tdrddpate nd pice ViOO3e, déeapatnt 
ipacread vddhitam, VLII8.3d; vijdvati projdvati, ixd.ide, 14e; 
bia! teepati paoupnatt, L214; admopih sémopdyinah, xviii,3.b4¢, 

In the following passages of the Nig-Veda, where several 
coordinate epithets of the same subject occur in succession, only 
the first is accented: dvedsap curshuenidirtah, L874; ghrtdhavcana 
didivah, 1.12.54, (agne....) Adtah pivaka, Lldle; (agvind 
. a=.) Gi dyagni cucigrotd, 1.114; gir tdhavane eantya, .46.5a; 
‘oim....) nfvatyd matavacaad, 140.56; pgdvishtha vajrin, 
L80,le; (indra.. . .) pdvishtha dhrahno,is4.1b; (tsho adyé ha 
apes dgndvati vibhdvari, 1.92146; ( ‘geergeeairel dena acadhidivo, 
20.36 5 dhaiga tritar dhishane, in5tid > (dedhra khidvah) 
peruhdta purdvaso suragindh, viliad; adhearyo vira, vided. 
laa; nard nrtd, vi.d3.6d; vaigodnara jitavedo, vii.ls.2d; r'bhu- 
kshano vdjdh, vi.ABla; @jipate arpate, viil.b4.6a 5 d'rjo napdj 
jitavedah Berane AN ils oe 

Altogether, of successive vocatives where the first is initial 
and accented and the rest are unaccented, the Rig-Veda has 237 
enses in 114 prides, and the Atharvan has 48 cases in 18 pda, 
Where the first is initial and all are accented, the Rik has 208 
cases in 86 pidas, and the Atharvan has 101 cases in 46 pddas, 
Where all are interior and unnaccented, the Rik has 705 cases in 
$38 pddos; the Atharvan in 40 pdédaa has, according to different 

dings, from 02 to f4 vocatives; the printed text gives 04. 

A genitive case dependent on a vocalive (never separated from 
it by intervening words) forms as it were a single word or 
phrase with it, and sharea its accent. Thus, for example, “ () 
gon of strength,” is sd'no schasahk or sihasah eine if initial, and 
fing sahasah or sahasah stino if interior, There are 178 euch 
examples in the Rig-Veda, in 131 of which the genitive precedes ; 
and 40 in the Atharvan, the genitive preceding in all but one. 

‘The passages containing examples of the vocative modified by 
a genitive are the following: | 

Like st'no sahasah: RV. i.181.1d (vdaudhiti dvitard jandndm, 
already quoted): viii.40,0¢ (wi'no Ainedsya Aarivah, see below) : 
x.24.9¢: 33.70. 
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Like stino sahasah: 1.48.16,06; 49,2d; 58.8a; 114.96; 11.28,3¢; 
S3.la: ii1.Sa; M.6a; 25.55; iv.2.2a; 34,60; 37.40: v.79.26,36, 
Sh.9a: vil.l0c: 4.16; 5.56; 11.6¢; 19.40,58,60; 15.3¢,190; 18, 
lle; 20,1; 21.115; 50.9a; 69.842 Vii.1,215,22d; 3.8e; 7.75; 8.78; 
lide; S1.3a: vii.10.76 (two erempleels 24,174; 33.12d; 40.08; 
46.le; 92.l4a: x.50.60; 127.86. AV. xix.47.bd. 5 

Like sdAavah stinos 1.3.15; 44.64 (vigeasyd *mrta ip leeds 
58.8d, 117.126; 130,106; i16.26; 28.190, 24,150,16a- ii1,24.36; 
$8.5¢: iv.37.4e (indrasya sino pavaso napitah); 44.26; 57.24: 
v4.86; 175e; Olas vil541 23a: viLebe (aedAd stémasya 
vardhand); 17l4a; 19.25¢; 26.216; 30.2¢; 84.46; ix.31.64; 
82.44; 108.05: x.11.74, 20,108; 30.4¢, 03.90; 115.84; 140.34; 
142.15; 149.26; 160,3e. 

AV.i.1.2¢; 15.80; v.69 (cdkahusho hete manaso fete brahmane 
hete tdpasagea fete): vid.le3e: vii.07.8a- xiii.1.17a,18a (unac- 
cented in MSS.), 19a: xiv.1.3le. 

Like schasaA stino: 1.11.25; 19.16,3¢,5a; 26.16,100; 20.20; 
30.50,226; 34.6d; 40.lata; 49,1; 74.56; 79.46: 131.40; 141,100; 
16l14d2 il.de; 23.1e5d,9a,lle; 362d: iil44e6a; 16.5¢; 
18.40; 28.56; 51,106: iv.6.la; 11.6¢; 32.994; 35.1a,8e; 47.38; 
Slidalla: v.t.lebdi, 4.6e; 6.56 (pikrasya gociahas pats), 
Of; 35.5d; 54.100; 62.06; 75.807 vilbi.l4a; 16.186,25¢,90¢c; 
45.104 (indra vdjdndm pate); S3.la; 55.la; O4.4d,5e; 05.00: 
vil.14.2¢; 55.la; 04.2a; 77.0a; Sl4¢c; 07.00: viii.d.lla; 6.214; 
Bl6d; 17.18a; 19.76; 22.4¢6e; 23.124; 47.146,156; 60.2a; 84.56; 
P0.56; 92.300; 07.66; ix.d6.dc; 88.la; 104.50; 105.50; x.40,4a, 
l2e,13e; 85.154; 1al.4e; 155.2¢; l64.1a4a,; 174.1e. 

AV. 1.1.24; 13.20; 25.2¢,3¢; 26.3a. 11.14.27 iv.4.60; 16.06 (asda 
Gmushydyand "mushydh putra): vi6.la; 69.26; 79.24; 101.2¢; 
L40.le: vii.di.4e; T3.4e (md'dAvi dhartdrd vidathasya satpati); 
S1L.3a: viii6.l5ds ix.1.106; x.5.45a,c7 xix.860,; 24.1e; 63.14. 

Yet in a very few cases the Gentve (probably by an error of 
tradition) maintains its own independent accent. The awe 
have been noted: vrshabha kehitind'’m, 1.177.4¢: vi,32.4e (in bot 
which Grassmann would omit the accent); ydydm rtdsya rath- 
yah, vii.06.l2d: viil.83.3¢; ad'no Ainvdaya Aarival, vm.40.9e. 

Very rarely, another case than the genitive is found as adjunct 
of a vocative, and there are one or two instances of its recognition 
as such by loss of accent. Thus in viii.56.la we read prdti fe 
dasyave vrka, with which soeipare ddsyave er kah, viii,56,25 > and 
the VS, reads dgne ghrtend “Auta at xvil.50, while the Atharvan 
in the corresponding passage (vi.5.1) has girténa, In tisho vdljena 
vdjin’ pricetdh (stsmam jushasva), U.6l1la, and (tévipushma 
tivikrato) gaicive vigrvayd mate, vili,68,24, it is impossible to tell 
whether the instrumentals are or are not treated as adjuncts of the 
vocatives. In indrdvishnd haviahd cvderdhdnd ‘grddednad némasd 
rdtahavyii, vi.69.06, the change of Aavishd to Adviahd would (in 
samAitd) alone be required in order to convert the first balf-verse 
into 4 series of vocatives (compare ndmasd rdtdharydh at v.43.14: 
vi.11.4): but the verse can be fairly translated as it stands, 
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The + liar construction is sometimes made of | 
soma Ln vocative and Picton ela joes 3 in en 







Like tndrag ca soma: "hab 164,192 teuranes ca yd ee 
 thuh soma tani iv.28.50; 47.20; 60.10a; v.il6a; 60,742 vi, 
684d; 60.8¢: Spee ae vgn ee ix, oat be ee ip et | 
it kehdyathah ag th pronoun underst 1a 
lodiras oa yaad thdoatho Silat: with pronoun understood). 
apma pause ea: L24a,6a; 135. Tae f (ati vdyo sasaté yd 

| vd wddati tdtra gachatam: grhdam tadrag ca 
gachatam: . @ prirndyé niytitd ydtho adhvarém : indrag ea 

ydtho adhvardm): UL25.4a- iv.47.38a; 49.3a,b (a na indrdbyhas- 
: pat of grim idrag ca gachatam): v.04, 5a,b (@' no mitra: 
vdrunag ca sadhdstha @)+ 67.5a,b (ké nd vdm mitra’ "stuto 
vdrine vd tand'ndm, with ed instead of eat): ViLOO.17b,c (ydtare 
varuna dynmidt; mitrdg ea admapitaye); 97.100 and 98.74 
(6r'haspete yuodm indrag ca rdavoe). 

With this construction may be compared such more isolated 
cases as @ ydd ruAd'va vdrunag ca nd’vam (vii.88.3a), where 
the pronoun addm which in idea goes with rdrunah to make the 
subject of rvAd'va is also omitted; and métd’ ca me chadayathah 
samd’ vaso (viil.1.6e). 







An example, omitted above (p. 5%, below), of snocessive interior vocatives with 
acount is eaydrh te ro wore mite ' ‘ryoman, viii 19.35c. 
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THERE is between the old Vedic dialect and the classical San- 
skrit an important discrepancy as regards the treatment and 
occurrence before dissimilar vowels of 1, u or y, v, which serves 
to throw some light on the history and original value of these 
letters. In classical Sanskrit the vowels in question (i, 1, u, ) 
are never found or tolerated before a dissimilar vowel or diph- 
thong, but only (by conversion or otherwise) their correspond- 
ing semivowels. But for the Vedic language, on the contrary, 
we possess metrical evidence that this i aa combination, 
though graphically observed in the texts of the ancient hymns, 
was only partly so in reading. Semivowels artificially written, 
accomling to the usage of the later language, must often be 
restored, in nearly all their varied combinations, to vowels; 
and sometimes the very same words exhibit in different or 
even in the same hymns and verses a different treatment in 
this respect. | 

It might appear at first as if arbitrary usage, careless metrical 
construction, and corruption of the texts, had each contributed 
their share to this variety. That they have done so to some 
limited extent cannot very well be questioned; but a careful 
examination of the whole field shows that the diversity ia in 
the main of organic nature, a result of actual growth rather 
than of lawlessness and neglect. 











Tt is generally conceded that the Indo-European language 


did not at first possess the semivowels y and v, though it had 
the vowels i and u, The former are consequently later devel- 


opments of the latter, according to the principle of a general 
Rhonstic change from the extremities of the alphabetic scheme 
towards its middle. We might accordingly expect to find in 
the older monuments of the language a transition-state quite 
different from that in which the classical speech was finally 
stereotyped. But everything in that transitional state being in 
flux, on an onward move, we cannot fe to see whole cate- 
gories of forms or words by an equal and regular progress pass 
mechanically from one state into another. On the contrary, 
partial changes and frequent exceptions—counter-currents and 
eddies, so to speak, in the strenm—are to be expected; and 
this all the more on account of the nature of the chaee. The 
vowels and semivowels in question differ so infinitesimally m 


‘articulation that they are most readily interchanged ; and this 


fact not merely facilitated the mutation, but likewise favored, 
in w high degree, an occasional retention and even restoration 
of the more primitive vowel-sound, in the very same forms in 
which the later consonant-sound was mostly admitted; and 
vice versa. No doubt arbitrary choice on the part of the indi- 
vidual poet had on this very account a freer scope; but if we 
can only find that these discrepancies of identical words are of 
exceptional occurrence, and that, for the rest, general principles, 
unconsciously obeyed by the individual, underlie the main 
facts, such anomalous exceptions lose their significance. 

The following statistical statements will show not only that 
the cases in which the same forms are differently treated, 
though nowise rare, are few in comparison with the cases of 
nniform treatment: but also that certain principles determine 
the whole vast residue of facts. And, indeed, he principles 
are to a large extent such as we might d priori expect them to 
be. It would seem natural that the vowels should most tena- 
ciously preserve their identity when occurring not within a 
word, but at the end of one word and before another begingine 
with a vowel, or at the end of a stem before a vowel-suffix, 
since i sre of the final here impairs the individuality of the 
word, and blends it with the following element. And, on the 
other hand, that they should be more readily consonantized in 
all combinations the original independence and significance of 
which were dimmed and forgotten (as in derivative, and espe- 


cially in inflectional suffixes, and in radical elements), and, for 
euphoric reasons, wherever the vowel was placed between two 


other vowels, and thus occasioned a double hiatus. 
Such genéral inferences are borne out by actual facts as 
found in the Rig-Veda. It should be stated, to begin with, 
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that the vowels 1 and w never, under any circumstances, occur 
between two other vowels in a word ; this case is therefore not 
further to be considered at all, and is eliminated from all the 
following statistical statements. For the rest (. ¢ when pre- 
ceded by a consonant and followed by a dissimilar vowel), they 
are retained as ¢ and & almost without exception in the colloca- 
tion of words in sentences, there being only traces of an 
inchoate mutation in a few such dependent worls as preposi- 
tions, ete. (and it may well be doubted whether the spoken lan- 
guage in this respect ever followed strictly the requirements of 
the written). The vowels maintain themselves likewise between 
the members of a compound, although here the tendency of less 
independent words to lose their identity and blend with others 
is slightly more apparent. 

In combinations with a suffixal vowel, final ¢ (f) and wv (i) 
maintain themselves in nearly twice as many words as they are 
altered (especially in nouns, less so in the few verbs that come 
here under consideration): and in numerous instances they 
(especially i, f) take on an additional semi-vowel of their own 
kind fare “split”, which bridges over the hiatus. Moreover, 
it is found that the mutation was favored by a preceding 
short syllable, while a long syllable exercised, as a rule, a con- 
servative influence. | | 

Among derivative and inflectional suffixes, those formin 
declinable stems, on the one hand, are very differently treat 
from those forming conjugable stems and from inflectional 
endings, on the other. In the former, the vowel vis prevailingly 
retained, while the vowel wu is with few exceptions changed 
throughout tov. But this diserepancy in the treatment of 1 
and w in formative suffixes is not without assignable causes. 
Thus the vowel is, as a rule, preserved by the influence of a 

receding long syllable, and by being accented ; but now it so 
happens that these two preservative forces, while they are fre- 
quently present in words with a suffix containing an 1 (y), are 
Sincet entirely lacking in words with a suffix containing a v (wu). 
In suffixes forming conjugation-stems, and also in inflectional 
endings (especially in those of verbs), the semivowels are 
found in an overwhelming majority. But even here the occur- 
renee of some terminations containing the vowel would seem to 
indicate its earlier occurrence, and icicatiogs of the preserving 
influence of a preceding long syllable are also not lacking. 

Finally, a3 regards the nucleus of words, the elementary part 
of them which remains when they are divested of their forma- 
tive elements, the semivowels are found everywhere save in a 
few entirely sporadic cases, which may indead point to an early 
formative process not entirely forgotten in the remote Vedic 
period, 









_ Mainly in accordance with the principles thus laid down, the 
relation of the palatal and labial vowels and their correspond- 
ing semivowels will be considered, in what follows, under 
three heads, with their subdivisions, viz : 


‘A. Treatment of final ¢, £ u, a, before dissimilar vowels: 
L. In independent words ; 
TL In compounds; 
HL In nown-stems and verb-roots, 
Occurrence of for y, w or ¢, in formative clementa : 
TL. In derivative enffises ; 
LL In declensional endings : 
~ TIL. In verb-inflection. . 
(. Occurrence of f or y, wu or vr in the root-plament (real or apparent) of the 
work 
The collection of the material is based, in the main, on 
Grasamann's Worlerbuch zum fiig-Veda. For the statistics of 
noun inflection Tam indebted to Professor Lanman’s article on 
*Nonn-Inflection in the Rig-Veda” (Journ. of Am. Or. Soc. 
vol. x.). 


A. TREATMENT OF FINAL f,f, v, 7 BEFORE DISSIMILAR VOWELS. 


I Is Isperespeyr Worpa 

An examination of a few hymns is enough to bring to light the 
fact that the absence of external saudAi (except graphically) is 
so regular that the exceedingly few exceptions which may be 
found must be considered as wholly sporadic—or, at the utmost, 
as revealing a dawning tendency to avoid the hiatus by weaken- 
ing the final vowels of such subordinate words as prepositions or 
other particles into semivowels. In order to reach a valid con- 
elusion in regard to the treatment of final 7, fw, @ in the text, 
1204 verses (150 hymns), chosen from all the Mandalas (but espe- 
cially from the Ist and LOth), were examined: and the result will 
show the needlessness of searching through the whole Rig-Vedic 
material, | 

In these 1254 verses the occurrence was as follows: before a 
dissimilar yowel, final i (7) 285 times, and final y 1 time; final 
ceynee times, and final » 4 times. 

The exceptional occurrence of y was in prcty (1.11.6); and those 
of ¢ were in dav 4 times (1.25.29; iv.4.11; x.13.3), and ftv once 
(Vala.4). A special examination of sundry other passages in 
which particles in + and -u occur before vowels showed that they 
were generally unchanged; only for anv a couple of additional 
forms ave were found. It may be worthy of notice that in com- 
pounds also, where aendAi is us a role omitted, the prepositions 
in part submit to its law, . 
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be eee IL Is Compocens, 

The treatment of final #, i, », @ of the prior member of 2 com- 
pound before a dissimilar vowel is in the main accordant with 
that of the same vowels in Independent words, Below are given 
all the instances of such combinations that occur in the Rig-Veda: 


1. ¢ before o dissimilar vowel: abwdAri-oc (7) 1, ah-i'ya 1 (aty- h), sinti-dti 1, 
abAi- {in obfd-~ifjana 3, abAd-ardhayajean |; abhy- 4), asmadhri-ar(?) 9, wrei"-dii 1, 
hediri-ae (7) 1, bpahti-ges 1, teei-djes 1, Ai’rai-artha 2, fri-(in fri-aniba |, fri*-am- 
baka 1, tri’<arene 2, tri*-arnaia 1, trieded 1, tr-deir 1, trieuddya 1, tri-wmctidin 1), 
dadha-(in dadhi-ce 1, dedhinigie T; dadhy- 2), na" (in ai"-ac 25, ni-cfecana 1, mi-ryane 
2, mi-orthd 4, ni'-obos 2, ni-doand 1), Miard- (Mobrd-icch 1, bd" ri-deuti 1, bi" roi 
1), maadri-ac 3, vadhri-s¢ed 5 (pd’diri-apen 2), eiaheadri-ac (7) 1, vi- (in vi-adinan 1, 
wiyene |, of"-alkoed (7) 1, ev-acve 6, ri-eprardl 4, ef-daagi 3, ri-deh 4, of" sanhte 20, 
ev -enns 1, went 1, ri-ddone }, vi"-omen 2, also in viome-sod 1), hiri-arra 24 (also 


Adriapraoprasifa 1). | 

2. y before a vowel: ddy- (in atyaed 4, dty-irmd 1; aff 1), ddig~nteha 4, ubhy- 
(in abiy-dyanveenya 1, aiiy-d’'ram 1. abhysdverti"n 2; abe 1), ahy-rrehe 1, gdey-iit 
(? soe below) 12 (agary-dti 1), dadhy-ac 2 (dacthi- 14), (cuvfyacho FA). 

&. w before a dissimilar vowel: dow- (In doi-apas 1, dpe-apra 2, dpa-aprea 4), 
wrusijra 1, gfudie 1, ddei-<tdheura 6, dipshqi-cjas 2, porw-anika 6, piresdyne (7) 1, 
hendie-e hd 1, Widu-ojas 4, miadho- (in madhe-od |, cddhe-arnes |), vidp-asige 9, 
ou- (in eu-agn’’ 6, mage 2, ee-adguri’ 3, swsie 6, ee-iicas 1, wu-adheord 34, an 
ambha 5, ru-apaiya 16, su-ipes 16, from it eu-opoay- 2, and sw-apasyd" 7, su-apdina 1, 
wi-apipdia 1, su-dpods 2, en-tbhishti 5, ev-abhishticumnas |, anbhich 2, wd-cradipin 
1, wear 3, me-crei’ 1, ev-orthd 2, su-aras 15, su-dere 17, e-aprayi 1, ae-apria 1, 
wo-datra |, ee-aati 103, eu-catipd’ 1, a-ootidd’ 3, su-astimat 3, en-cehied’s 1, o0-dtata 
2 odpi 3, eudbhd’ 7, ou-dyasd 1, ewig 1, an-dyneha 14, eet pore 1, wend’ opy 1, 
mu-dvecd 3, ra-deila 1, Shige Appelt 2, musisastid 1, medhade 8, pu-idfmd |, mu- 
ishi 1, wi-ishta 1, suas 3; av- only in vost’ 4h 

4, » before a vowel: one-artitr’ (for anurartitr’) |, riv-i/ 17, pole-agha |, ev-oati 
4 (au- S28), 


As will be seen from the preceding enumerations, the vowels ¢ 
and # are a5 a rule retained unchanged in composition, final # be 


- fore vowels occurring 194 times (in 17 different compounds), but 


final y only 29 times (in 6 different compounds); and final w te- 
fore yowels occurring 359 times (in 12 different compounds), but 
final ¢ only 23 times (in 4 different compounds). It is especially 
the prepositions afi and abAi which show « tendency to submit to 
the later enphonic requirements; and it seems natural that such 
subordinate words should first lose their independence. The only 
other noteworthy exceptions are gary-0ti and rte-ij. As for gdmy- 
Gti, it is the only form found, and occurs not less than 12 times; 
but the character of y is here uncertain; it seems hardly to be a 
final of the prior member of the compound. Panini divides the 
compound as ge-ydti, Bohtlingk-Roth aud Grassmann rather as 
go-ati (with an inserted y, Gr.). And rtv-ij, also the only form 
found, and occurring 17 times, offers a striking exception to the 
general rule (if, indeed, the accepted derivation is the true one, as 
seems hardly to be questioned). 


It. Is Noox-stews asp Vewn-soors. 


The treatment of final i, 7, u, @ of noun-stems and of verb-roots 
before an added inflectional ending beginning with a vowel is 
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somewhat different, In noun-stems these vowels are prevailingly 
retained, but in verb-roota they are mostly consonantized (in verb- 
roots in -u, -7, indeed, spurs so). It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that in both cases, and especially in verl-roots, the hiatus is 
very frequently avoided by the insertion of a semivowel between 
the stem or root and the ending, and in verb-roots by strengthen- 
ing the vowel and converting the diphthong as usual, Below will 
be given a statistical résumé of the relative occurrence of vowel 
or semivowel before inflectional endings (for a full exposition of 
the treatment of nouns, see Professor Lanman’s article referred to 
above, p. 70). 
1, Notin-atemea, 

a, Final tory: in iam 40 times (fr, 27 i-stema), y-am 1 (fem); id 108 thoes 
(instr. #ing.: fr. 22 -etema 43 times, and 35 -etems 53 times; mom. sor., Toc., 
dual! fr. 6 fstems 7 times), yd 46 times (instr. sing: fr. 11 f-stame 13 timer; 
dual, @ j-atema 32 times); i-« 16 times (fr, 15 stems), y- 18 times (fr. 2 -etems); 

(times (fr. 4 fetems); yaoi 27 times (fr. 17 i-stems); 49-32 times (abl sing: 
fr. 1 i-stem once, anil 2 f-stem= 4 times: genit. #ing.: fr. 2 Hetome 3 times, 16 
(stems 24 times), pie 23 times (abl.: from 2 t-stome twice, ond 4 {stoma 21 times), 
eur] (sakhins), yor 10 thnes (abl. once, and yenit. 9 times, fr. 3 tetera); tos 
116 times (genit, sing.: fr. 1 i-stem 3 times, and T -stems § times; mom., vor, pL: 
fr. 33 stems 72 times; ooc. pL: fr. 18 stems 24 times), y-ar 86 times (went, sing.: 
fr. D i-eteme 52 times, ond 3 -stema 3 times; pom, vot pl: fr. 1 (stem 20 times; 


acc, pl: fr. 1 &stem 11 times); im 1T times (fr, 2 Gstems 3 times, and 6 tstems 
I4 times), yim 16 times (fr. 3 i-stema 3 times, and 7 f-stems 19 times): yaw 2 


i 


imes (pdfyru); ior 66 times (fr. f ¢-stems 20 times, ond 10 i-stemes 26 times), 
yaw 11 times (fr. 1 etem once, and & t-stema 2 times) 

The preceding summary shows that the vowel i or f is retained 
in 392 instances (508 of these from f-stems, and 84 from é-stems), 
und that it is altered to yin 240 instances (107 of these from 
fetems and 14% from éstems), To these should be added 30 infin- 
itives in -dAyai (55 oceurrences), 5 in -dAiai (17 occurrences), and 
one in -ifyat, these being virtually noun-datives. The prevalence 
of vowel retention ts decided: and if different stems alone are 
considered, the disproportion is still greater, ¢ then occurring 
about twice as often as y. It was to be expected that the vowel- 
eharacter of the finals should be prevailingly protected here by 
that feeling of the integrity of the word which the unalt 
final in other cases than those considered kept alive, As auxiliary 
to it, however, are to be noticed the quantity of the final and (as 
in the case of the suffix -ia) the accent, and the quantity of the 
pecodiog s yllable, | : 

That the final § maintained itself more tenaciously than the 
final ¢ is seen from the preceding statement. In regard to the 
accent, it is to be noticed that in the comparatively few instances 
where the final of the theme is accented before the terminational 
vowel (as in wandikid, aphigid, arnia, manyumias, ahias, 
meahie, okie, etc.) the vowel ¢ is preserved asarule, Generally 
oxytone stems shift their accent to the termination (as in pitia’ 
fr, pour ae fr. prthiot, devid’ tr. dev’, samdnid fr. sandint’, 
agpityd fr. agiti, matyd’ fr. mati, vasatyd’ fr. vasati, ete.) and then 
the vowel, though prevailingly retained, is not seldom changed 
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into y As regards the influence exercised quantity of the 
preceding svilable, it will be seen from the idiowing quotation of 

all the instramental cases (the others in the main x) that F 
is hae found after a long and y after a short Be able : 





eid dhrd“sid 1, l. aa 
ly i. ‘aha i Pea 1 ki 5, werd 1, viped'eid 1, signi 1, 
epahtad pect curmayuint wettrd 7 id” 1, 

oseid” 1, 1, silemdd 1, stébhantid 1, hérahid 2. May 
A. td by a short ayllable: dprduatidt 1, cg rle hrs Besies Inno 
8 id 1, minyortd 1, pid 1, rigid 1, redhid 2, evihindd 1, picid 11, 2, 

id 1, adkhid 4, sumiahid’ 1; sushtutid? 1, epeid 2, Adrigid 1. 

e “v3 by = long ayliable: atte i, Gkdtys 1. Ghent 8 Ch, den 


nica fialieh eat aramypd }, devdeatyd 1, gets | ; 
Poe arly aca Path ieyd” 3, primatyd 1, matyd 1, médhumatyd 1, 
{tray camty 1, ora » fey 3, avid 4, addAd. 
ropa 1, "sumatyd’ 3, 1, sémawatyd 1, Adragydyd (Ir. Ad fl) 1. 
The eases of w or e now follow: 


b. Final a or es in e-em 66 times (fr. 2 o-stome twice, and 12 d-steme (4 times): 
a 59 times (instr. sing. : fr. 7 a-stems 12 times, and 6 @-steme 40 times; nom, 
er eigoes fr. 3 stoma 7 times); ed G2 thoes (instr: fr. 4 w-atome 61 times; 

hace we 27 times (fr. 1] w-stem once, and 4 d-stemea 2) timea), e-« 

18 tines (fe -eteme), vel | (lehend); wae AD times (abl, eing.: fr. 1 @stem 3 

: fr. 6 w-stema 6 times, and 3. d-stema 19 times: nom, vox, pl: 

Bare ais eee cat As daten’ EO tetiicl teas 140 ties GOK fr. 2 o-steme 3 

Gimmes; penit.: fr. 7 wstems 142 times; pl: Gla aprcadlt gaat w-ie 2 times 

ifr. 2 G-stemn), pds 1 (western); wed (i) 7 times (fr. 3 d-stems); wei | (eraprud’m); 
w-ow 39 times (fr. 4 w-stems 14 times, and 1 é-stem 15 times), v-o# 1 (cameds) 


As seen from the preceding statistical account, w before a suf- 
fixal vowel occurs 285 times (239 of these from ‘stems, and 46 
from w-stems), and ¢ 241 times (all from w-stems). Com also 
the gerundives in-fwe,-tea. It must be noticed that the frequency 
of vo is owin chiefly to the exceptional frequency of the forms 
midhvos and cdseas, which together occur not less than 110 times. 
If the stems alone be considered, w occurs (like 7) about twice as 
often a8 its semivowel. The discrepancy hetween w- and @-stems 
is much more striking than between f and /-stems, insamuch as the 
t-stems never have their vowel converted into a semivowel, 
influence of the accent is the same as in the é-stems; but any in- 
fluence of the quantity of the syllable before the final is not 
noticeable, 





2. Vert-roota, 

In verb-roots ending in #, f or u, @, the combination of these 
vowels with a following vowel is generally made by strengthening 
the i, f ve be ax in ci, cayate, and of w, 4 to.o (ae), as in ates, 
etavate; or nsertion of y, v (the so-called “ split”), ms in di, 
nets eta, suroarntl. These processes take place, one or 
in all ¥ erbs (22) i in -@ and -§ Only in the following cases is the 
final m | or changed into y: 

VoL, x 10 








ang + iba) ibn 2, ib tk; (ef 
| uw 2, syrtom 2, syatin 1, eyaana 1. 
ail to the Seohnioth in -i, -#, they all (30) connect with 
a fol ng vowel either by strengthening the final, or by i insertion 
of v, or, very rarely, by conversion of the vowel to its co: nid- 
‘ing semivowel (as in juAweti, julive, sedna, etc.) The final w, a 
is never found “l before 1 following vowel, | 





B, OoccveeeExck oF i OF ¥, AND @ OR ¢, IN FORMATIVE 
ELEMENTS, 
L ts Desivative Scrrcre. 

Suffixes forming declinable stems, and containing either of the 
vowels or semivowels in question, are quite numerous; and they 
will be taken up below mainly in the order of their frequeney. 
A complete else of all simple nominal stems used a alone or 


in composition (participles and gerundives included) is intended, 
and also, by the way, of compounds and derivatives from them, 


The suffix -ia (-ya) is by far the most frequently used; and for 


reasons of convenience words with this saffix will be arranged 
according to their finals in two groups, one compfising those 
words in which the suffix is preceded by a long syllable, and the 
other those words in which it is preceded by a short syllable. | 


SUFFIE-FORM -fa. 
rig ecedied Bs als fade erga I, anikia 1, olin 5, ofkAdd 1, davgia 1, 
fad 1, apdeia 1, wpa’ aden | aptcla 11, if ‘jie 4 (-ya 1; com compound : prsh- 
wa a priand’jia 1, nijia 1 (compounds : for Diictentrt 2 1, cprerdyia 1, eva. 





8. stg 6), bhojia 3, maérjia 5, yorinktia 1H, prohthia a, dia 33 (-ya 2), 
1, L, siveraii l, ep’shaia 30 (derivative: rp shgideat 2), sajdlia 6, 

2, a 16, odyitia 1, pretid 2, sahantia 3, apiid 1, siptia 1, deligartia 1, 
219 {ompounis: Gmartia iG, “upérimartia ls mdrtiokyta 1 mar liatrd? B, 
1, cot ee 1), apéatia 5 |-ya 1), pastia 2 (compounds: wil'f ia 
‘1, L, tripastia |; pastiowid |), -Aastio in cotnpds. : 





varitila 5, ukthia 40, id 1, nddia 1, sodhamid*dia 9, anwnd’dia 4 (-ya 1), 
‘dnedia 6, wddia 5, caddie 4, chandia 1, parjényukrandia 1. vdindia 11, minelia 1 (com- 
anindic L, -ya 1), rd’diia 7 (compound : yidrdadhia 1), aidhick 2, médhia 2 
: wade bid titAd D}, tiyed ini &, yootia 1, nd jaganadh ia l, drdhia 2, cardhin 
t atie’aia 9 (compound diinider’t 11, nidhenia , mdnid 4. jena 15 {eamponnds ; 
apdjenja 1; fenidvasy 2), vijenia 1, marmeuia 1(-ya 1), wdepdhdénio 1, demenia 1, rend 
Ty sinla 2 (co our: sage [), muieed 1, yonid 1, dgAniis 11, aghnid T (<q 1), covinded 
, budheta I, 28. edewia 1, wipndpenia 4, tirdahnia T (po), d’pia 16, vit 
Giveris 2), andpidi l. sdpid 2, mayéragepia I. adihia i Cathet ne Keine 15, grud- 


a 


mid |, bh@mid 1, dahenia 1, koma 1, stoma 6, soomid 63, ia 4, vik. 
vps) demi » Pagmnie 1 Shire bernie 11 (oomaeg ake shone. 5 ievit ul’ 1, ghorn- 

1 Sims e rye nd yies V, Pe apesiconceanar, bregiapd’. 
Fes pervend' ya, bahups'yia 2, arp yia Sh 






\ tarda gecko xolld pana- 
Wal teat ie c ald‘pia 1. chnewdyid wnardyid 1, pravd’yia 14, didhi- 


 midhubaatia 1, swhantia 3; hasty, pdthia 1, rd’thia 1, gopi'thia 1, yhthia 3, 


. .aee _— | 1 =" == -ws* Ff eek h 
he Sos =—— rl ia : \_* ‘ A a J = * 
ae rs | Sa i 
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‘dh. vd'ria G4 petty sdisanarie he dhtria 1, siria 5 fous 
th ores tars Bot 


1 (-ya 





piskia 4 (compound ; wrapeshia 1), kakahiva 6 Sun pera divalakshia 1, 
hia 1, kaixhiaprd’ 2), tikehia 1, pakehi"a 1, yiiiehia 1, ontiri 
4, dea 12 (compounds: suptddeia 1, -ya 3, dicamdeta 2, écmdsia 1, johé’-dsia 1), 
ayd’nia 5, gi’ 1 (compound: apdeid 1), daiwa 1, piveia 18, tee 8 os 
mann one -ya, at the end of a trishtubh-pada), uénié 1, paurukuisis 1 eat 
penis (in eee ge priandshd’hia 1, abhimatiohd’ hia 1, wpahdi’hia &, -yr 1 
1, dgotia |, raatea 
B, Preceded by a short syllable: sakhin 9 (ya 6), Bath lr devayayit 1, 
tijia 2, ydjia 23, ponte 1, kormonia 2, Gakmanio 1, iotehmonta 1, répia 4 (-ya 1+ 
2 compounds) adhisharay nia |. sericls 1, date S (apd SAN mesidie l, popaydtia 1, 
crafia 1, prrvafia 1, dalitid 6 (-yo 19344 compounds), edie 1a tes coe ceed 
pa) carky"ha 5 (-y a3), sacaihia 9, ucathiad 1, widths ridhia 13 (-ya 4), mathia 
8, maddia 12 (-ya 1), Ar'dia 3, oddities 4, anid 2 (-ya 184 + compounds), ania 2, 
ania 6 (-ya 2+ compounds), rdjania 1, epjania I, udanin 1, dhdnia 2 (-ya 2+ com- 
fatadhonia 1, pradhanie 1, sadhania 1), nabhoniaS, anmania 1, 
Pinon han ghana ‘A, pins 10 (-ya 4), diibhia 2, dimia 5, punta 1, arya 
1, dahdmia 3, inyhe 8, arid 1 (in the lutter half of a trishtubh-pida; olsewhere 
always “yi 30), arid |, maria 49 (-yo 1), saparia 1, médria 4 (-yo 28), samaria 2, 
jé’maria |, evaria 8, pisharia |, iria 4 (-ya 2), daria 8 (-ya 2), anuri’a 12 (-ya | 15}, 
pda 1, givia 2 [-yo 20+ compounds), tnyehed'a 1 (-yo 1), drjavia I, 
(ya 3i, yiernt, sini 3 (-yu $5), prdcacia 1, rasang 3 (-ya 7), Adeia 31 Fale Ya onae 
pounds), divia 68, vipa 2, dpa |, fiahia 2, barter ia 1, mansehia 14 (-ya T+ oom- 
peared) peeks sence a: Cartaatn'y  nakpehies 8: chemiaiea pine ts 
SL RtHC AS sduie S” bukaate 8. pahea $3 (ia ai 


SUFFIX-FORM -ja. 
o long &: Hable: adubheigya 1, fe: 1 (oi 4), sneha 2, Paya 


Hey 


. Preceded 
aia 38, at, tdtyé 2, santya O, agdetye | (-ia 6), Adiatym 1 (it 


mala, ~icr), prone L(- ia 4), envy 1 (-i 1), aghayet 1 (-i T), mar 
(ia 1), Grdwheye I (-ia 7), wdipyo 2 (-yo 2), dokslel*yyo 1 (+i 4), Pry 5 (-bo 
oe pe rye Lea 6) etrys S (-t0: 04) suvtiroe © (ve 16) Ae fie eee ee 


=i 8, oxfredé’rya 1), hotpri'ryo ) (-ia 1), a@'rya 6 (-io 16; mef’ndedrye J) yi 

ee iemashattryt 2) ey 1 (+o 6), sireadieya eae 5; : 

: 4 i- oOmpoun rege! , 888 avin wiicya 4 
rly Age Pana EN Cadet), edhe T Cana wh seo), mata 2 

Paurubutoy 1-1), ashd’iya 1 (0 9 


Se eet clave. sean 6 (69) ene Ss See 

1, subrohnurpyd |, rénya 1 (-ia 4; compounds: rtmyayif 1, reemgerpd'e 1), 

franya’2, hiranys 17 (compounils : auhiromyd 2; SiecccRetaT hee 1, -bepia 

A, -cakra 1, Jit 1, hea 1, tose 1, dante 1 “il” 2, it, -wamt 1 

1, -parpa 1, <pdpi 7, pried 1, -pinda 1, -pepas 2, <pre 1, -radhe 

ype x -pondiuru 2, -faraa 8, Pr Be 8, -vich 9, coin rial 1 

“some | pre 1, sche I, sends 5 ipa, tat yen nah 
2), drizhonya |, +, dowhinyd | il 

parhopaiya 4, supdehopanys 1, d'dhipatya 1, jdapatya 2), ra 1, ody 13 


bl 





S85 





3, by eRe ph Ba aa pir eh 
wel wy) (in tantrarriétyn 1; ¢riitia 13), -ketya (in 2 ediatr oma 
Fon iranetg it raya ey ‘ioe sea 
4, i ty | oF ‘ aa, ‘ 


Sembeiad’ 1) baipn 8 (opasides %, admecddsal), parthidya'l, padessaya t toe 
dyd 1 (-ia iy ys - (compound : sine Fe ercarl ainie Bite | 
adhydedina 8, madhyamd 18, medhyamarch 1, madhyamact’ 1), Gtvctd ge 1, 

tiga 1, aprabiidhya 3), oyediya 1, anya 184 (-in 2+ compounds: 
payilria 3, anydydia 2, mnydinipas 2, anyderata 3, am yéator yar 1), jimya 2 (ia Mf 
poston Ppa fleajarnya TF, ee 10, sajonge I, sedbee aba A 3), he 
uae ie ip ee} 20 agniprraeye | wyanyokrandya | 
; refs |, guinakgarrddio. 1, patisuena a) dango? (ia sdanyajé | 
j a 2; compound; jtoddtianyo sh pinya 7, eer ae rere! 
















, Cipyd 6, ndbkya 2 (compoon Pane 1),4 

, apaoyyd 1, aryd 30 (-ia 1, ~id 1; compound 2; detrcivery wees 

min 108, eb 1}, ferya 1, crudérya 1, pedir Ll, nbryit obey | mings 
28 (ad; compounds: maéryarri 1, maryd'dd 2: derivatives: | 

mide 1), samarys 12 (compounds: -ji"f |. -rd‘jya 1), aidhwaryd 1, : praca 
: goparya 3; peryahin 2; derivative: ‘gdrraciertsy uF ) fry ia 3), jury 
15, diya 2 (-in 8) pérys 1, asuryd 15 (ia 12), pddalyd 1, Bryon gy 
howyd 3 (derivative: koryidd 1), gavya 20 (-ia 3; Fee arte ‘ 
gaeyay 2), mugarya | (-ta 1), divyo 1, rdyaeyd 1, naiwyr 25 (- dal), Bacio & (rau 3 

‘poparyd 1, anisharyd 1, soryd 7 (compound: sushavyd 1), Oe mney: | 
has rye (io 81), hwy 124 (compounds: rdidhavya 16, sims Yo bigs I 
dahieya 2, Paty deeye ¢ 2, Aneypdddti 17, aa 32, havy | | 
It, Aavyast’d 2, Aare yi" ivy 26 (-10 68), abbrdd l, opagyd r’sya 1 
(compound: pryidi Th kerahya ths huvihyd 1, murushyed T (da 14; Pasi Pt 
monushyayl’ 1), dapinteruslyd 1, anddhkpahya 4, 1 ahogryt ats gr tripdjaayd 1, avida- 
ry 1, dorasyd 1, svhosya 2 (-ia 8), npaidya 2, gihyo 4 (-ic0 22), 


The preceding lists show that the suffix-form -ia occurs more 
frequently than -ya. Esy rectal y is this the case if only simple 
words are considered. Counting, according to the arrangement 
wea g a simple words, whether found alone or only in one com- 


y themselves, and all other compounds and derivatives 
Peamcives, we arrive at the following results: ) 





hag 





aie after ii lorug s¥lloble 1552 times (1284 times in 19% single words, and 268 
times in ne com nde and derivatives); -ia after n short syllable 462 times (459° 
words, and 3 times in 3 compounda), 

; ayllahle $1 times ($0 times from 35 single worda, and 11 times 
a); -yo after o abort syllable 1747 times (1145 times from 04 
sip words, snd 602 times from 147 compounds and derivatives), 


To the preceding should perhaps be reckoned 29 words with the 
suffix -iye (4ya), which presumably stands for -ia. Four of them 
actually occur in two forms (mitriya or mitria, rlvlya or r'teia ?, 
seoe or aprid, néviya or ndvia), 

‘The suffixes of compounds and derivatives agree go closely with 
those of the simple words (or with one another, in the few cases 
where the simple word is found only in composition) that in 222 
words (8#4 times) falling under the category there are, all told, 


ae 
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only eleven absolute exceptions: A Spasye esac janya in 
four compounds, nd'ndetria, manushyajd', vigva-divia, -Aastya ip 
three compounds) to that rule; six other compounds (anindid, 
arshdAiu, vicvddevia, vrtraté'ria, eaptd-deia, suvirid) vary, 
though prevailingly adhering to the rule. 

Among all the simple words (used alone or only in composi- 
tion), there are 47 which are found with both -ja and-ya. <A 
comparison will show, however, that they as a rule are used very 
prevailingly with one of the two forms of suffixes (in two thirds 
of the cases with -ia) ; and that the exceptional termination is, 
in one half of the instances, a award Asyoperor : 


oid “yu “HT ~yr «lat “yea 

winkh td & 6) apt 10 4 sisi a 20 
i" y-tce + t) wold*p-ia 2 2 | gan-ya 4 
i'd-ia aa 2 dakelui'y-m 4 1 | ade-yan 2 25 
reed J q 1} ar-yo } 20 | eaeaw-yd 3 7 
aidan 4 68) or-it 1 Air yos 7 a0 
hel dd peck 6 LOS) nerds 4a 1 | Rei*e-a0 | BT | 
carky' tic b 3) wndr-ya 4 WR | kededd § 6 1 
angreiat-4er 1) d‘r-ia 12 5 | diva sa) 36 
hdai-ia = OOM’. 1) patria 5 1 | ditie-ia tt 14 
rith-ia 1a Ue a Bel 2 | dgr-ia 25 | 
mudi -iet 12 L) dria a 2 | monmah-ia 14 T 
eemuiureial ‘l-ie + 1) dfdr-ie 8 2 | sahas-ia a 2 
ine 2 184) arur-yd } 16 | daa 12 
pinta 6 2) aswr-i"a | iz sei Lederer 1 3 
dAvin-ict a @) vrtraid’r-ia = 8 é | pinds-ia i i 
ney Fei 7 L| Aotrria’r-ia | 1 | paurubuis-id ] I 
tirda/en-de T 1) ad’ ren 1d | pad A- ] 1 
gih-ia a9 4 





If, in the preceeding list, all the words with a prevailing -ia 
suffix be deducted from the 129 single words with -ya suffixes, this 
number is considerably reduced, and the disproportion between 
the occurrence of -i@ and -ya is made still more marked. 

It is evident from the absolute or prevailing regularity of the 
suffix for the same word in its various occurrences, singly or in 
composition, that the use of -i@ or +a was not a matter of mere 
accident or arbitrary choice, but determined by some underlying 
principle, and required by usage. The followmg considerations 
will help to determine this principle. 

a, The place of the accent, as will be seen by comparison, has 
an influence only when the suffix takes the circumflex (marked -ta, 
aya), in which case the form -ia is almost invariably met with, 
there being 81 words in ia to 8 in -yd, and 4 both ways. This 
henomenon seems connected with the derivation of the word 
(comp, c, below). | 

b. The quantity of the syllable which precedes the suffix seems 
decidedly to influence its treatment. This bas been ‘nai ica 
already by Sievers, in his Zur Accent- und Satelehre, where he lays 
it down as a definite rule that (unless the suffix has the ctreumflex) 
a long sylluble is followed by -ia (-wa), and a short, with » few 
exceptions, by -ya (-va), The actual facts are, according to the 
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preceding statement, these (compounds, of existing simple words, 
as almost wholly agreeing with them, being left out of account) ; 
a long syllable is followed in 192 distinct words (in 40 of which 
the suffix has the circumflex) by -ia, and in 35 simple words (all 
without the circumflex) by -ya. A short syllable is followed in 
85 distinet words (in 45 of which the suffix has the circumflex) by 
-ia, and in 94 simple words (in 12 of which the suffix has the 
circumflex) by-ya. The connection between the two phenomena 
seems therefore very marked, though not absolute; and the 
influence of quantity together with that of the accent seems to 
account, better than anything else, for the use of -ia or -ya, Only 
some considerations of a general nature, to be mentioned here- 
after, seem to explain the discrepancies. "(a 

¢. The derivation of the word offers especially one interestin 
point for consideration, and does not seem to be unconnected witt 
the nature of the suffix. It is, namely, remarkable that words 
clearly derived from a theme in-a (ns gdnia from gand) take, 
almost without exception, the form of suffix -ia, Of 110 such 
derivatives, there are only 4 absolute (2 sporadic) exceptions to 
this rule, The following lists present all the cases, waiving a few, 
the derivation of which is uncertain : 

andi’a (dnika), atgia (dingo), gdigid (gang), yhriahtia (yarinita), MWAd"a 

ht, plata (gent) lebanon (stahisamly rdgta tps’) elma) etnines 

ni’a : pa), earusi’a (vdrwga), dropia (drdea), sdearsid (spare), 
pocaii’a (pacala), wraliva (rrata), parvati*a ( pirvata), sojdti"a (anjdid), dita 
(dic), pretid (cretd), ddhkigartia (adhigirta), martia (marid T\, -Adatia (Adwte) 
in 5 compounds, but Adstya 1, sacathi*a (saedtha), vidathi’a (eiddthal, popafhd’a 
(rayritha), rdfhia (-yo 3) ond roadie (rita), gopithia (gopitha), yada (athe), 
vori{ki’a (va i}, wkthe’a (nikita), mada 12, -ya 1 (made), sodkomd’dia * 
sodhamd'da), chindia (chanda), médhia (madhd*), miyedhia (miyédha), pirdlia 
(pdrdia), jania 6, -ya 2 (jana), erfand’s (epjina), dhdnia 2, -ya 2 (didaa), somand a 
admana), dui'nia (¢hd'na), idhcdai’a (midhd’nal, mania (md"nal, venid (end Th, 
aden forma vainid (vend), criteid (pvittnal, budhni’a (bedhad), dushedpuia 
dusheapea), edenia(romdi, may" racepia (mayi rapepar |, ddrbkia (ebcarthi |, yond a 
yomd), yrdmid (grii’ma), dshemid (iehémea), stémda (stoma), somid (soma), sdwendta 
(eéma), pagmi’a (gma), disnia (darmd), purwend’yio (puremdyd), samari‘a 
samara}, jdrta (jdra), mdnddria (manddra), pi‘ria 6, -yo 1 (pard), ditri’a 
dhfre), efri‘a (vird), asuria (deura), figria (Agra), ajri’a (gra), oareiri'a 
areata?) ped‘tria (cniira), eciftria (cifra), crifria (ceitra), javia (java), ndote 2, 

a25 (ade), devi'a (deva), ptvia (peva), déivia G4, -ya 14 (devs), parrid ( pi'rea), 
écuia 25, -yo 3, and apna (agua), dirghajthei"a (dirghajihed"), veci’a (weed), purtahi’e 
peer pia), puruahi’a (purusia), nahuc’n (ndiesia), aiguahi’a (anguald), pdahita 
¢iahi), feeahila (bes), boakahi’a (jAniaha), poche (poked), ykehion (yokes), 
antiriaiia (antériksha), varshi*e (varshé), citaia (diwa), kudeid (Rite), 

Only the following 10 derivatives from themes in -a take the 
—_ jydinhthy: lena ebae eae diya (eae 1, in composition -ia 
i ) rao), @ hh aor ) dnyodarya (anyodd 
paryo (gard), aperyd 15, dais lane): eenens er dayeh on 
_ Words of other derivation do not admit of 80 satisfactory classi- 
derived directly from verbal roots to take the suffix -ia, 

d. Aside from those words which are found with both suffixes, 
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only the following are not reducible to any of the preceding 
principles : 


13-words in -fa instead of the expected -ya (note the accent): 

tor’chia, devayajia, yigia, gopayitia, dditid, critia, Ay“dia, gdathia, ania, dame 
ee , bravia, phahta. (12 others are used both ways, though prevailingly 
with. ~da.) 


LS words in -ya, inetead of the expected -in: 

siabhdigya, jyiishthya, rd"pafya, by, sontyo, bi"rikshyo, maddsya (19 others are 
naed both WHYS, aniph wary hachdel ps ¥ beri rit dienes kde 
pdlalyd, edyaryd, pararyd, havishyd, tavusyd (4 others, oryd, vasoryd, nimushyd, 
sadoyd, are used both ways, the first two prevailingly with -ya, the others with 
ia). 

The conelasion to be drawn from the preceding facts seems evi- 
west to be this: that -@ was the original form of the suffix, and 
that it still on general organic principles maintains its supremacy 
in the Rig-Veda. The primitiveness of -i@ is supported in the 
first place by the frequent occurrence of a circumflex on the suf- 
fix, which presu san original vowel-value of its semivowel ; 
and by the significant coincidence of this circumflex and the vo- 
calization required by the metre. (Compare on this subject Ben- 
fey's “Ist in der indogermanischen Grundsprache cin nominales 
Suffix ia oder statt dessen yu anzusetzen?”) Further, it is sup- 
ported by the formation of words in -a from themes in -a, More 
than one third of all words in-ia show clearly such a gen- 
esis: and the proportion might amount to about one half, were 
only the possible intermediate links of words supposed to be de- 
rived immediately from roots discovered, and the etymology of a 
few uncertain words known. ‘If a suffix -ya had been evolved 
and ready to be added to nouns in -a@ there would have been no 
reason, as it appears, for dropping the final a@ of the theme, -aya 
being easily pronounced. But if the suffix was -fa, the case 
would have been different. The concurrence of three vowels (aia) 
required a modification of some sort, and then, the suffixal ¢ being 
retamed, the thematic ¢@ was dropped, The occurrence of 22 cases 
where an accented final ¢ of the base corresponds to an accented i 
of the suffix is significant enough, and shows a tendency to trans- 
mit the accent of the final @ to tts aubstitute 4, Or should we 
recognize here traces of the primitive evolution of the ta-suffix, 
seeing in i nothing but a weakening of the thematic -a, to which 
the old and common suffix @ was added? Finally, the primitive- 
ness of -i@ ia supported by the prevalence of that suffix in the 
earliest records of the language, and its gradual change into -ya 
through later periods. 

This weakening tendency was checked in the Vedic period 
especially by the stress laid on ¢ by accentuntion; by the suffix 
being preceded by a long syllable, which protected, as it were, 
its identity ; and by some obscure influence of the formative pro- 
cess which seems connected with the phenomenon of accent, Out 
of the whole number of not less than 408 words (or 630, with the 
compounds) which take the suffix -i@ or -ya, only 28 (see above) 
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form an absolute, and a few more 4 partial, exception to any and 
all of these three reat on , j 

How to account for these 28 is not easy, except by the follow- 
ing general consideration. As the whole language shows a grad- 
Na change from the fa to the ya-form of suffix, the discrepancies 
may depend, in part at least, simply on a difference in the time 
when the words were used. They may also be due partly to arbi- 

ary choice and to corrupted texts, The fact that usage was not 
stereotyped, that the whole thing was involved in a process of 
change, would naturally give a freer scope to metrical require- 
ments, and thos allow inconsistencies; and in spite of the general 
trustworthiness of the text such a5 we possess it, palpable changes. 
obviating the seeming irregularities of the euthix could be sug- 
gested if called for. As for the varied suffixal form of the same 
word, it can be accounted for very naturally by one of the hypoth. 
eses just mentioned. In regard to the 13 (or 26) words in -ia 
preceded by a short syllable, it is worth noticing that one half of 
them are derived from verb-roots (sometimes, no doubt, through 
a lost intermediate link in -), and five from « root-noun. 


We proceed now to take up the other suffixes, 


SUFFIX-FORM =jl. 

a. Proceded by along syllable: piti"d 3, yogid* 3, cetid’ 1, pasti"d 10, redid* 7, 
rid’mid 4, pdritakenid 6, d’rmid 7, atirid’ 19 (-yd T: compounds: ai’rddends 1, -yll 4, 
on’ ridvase. 1 + (wold 1, baukahid 3, 
bh. Prex by a short syllable: pathid 24, padded 1 (-yd 3), kondd 16 (gd 2), 
pamdd” 1, Avenid’ 1, disdid 1 (-yd 1), yowid? 3, parevid 1 (yd 1), Advid 1. 


SUFFIX FORM =yrl, 

a. Preceded by a long spliable: only raryd'’ 7 (generally -4 15), sbrydeondra- 
mis 3, ef rydmds 4 (-id 1), 

tb Preceded by a ehort syllable: derayajyd’ 7, jaranyd’ 1, thay” 1, waht 
hota’ 1, itya’ 2, Retyd’ 1, subptyd’ 9, padyd 2 (4d 1), jdtavidyd? 1, ishudhyd’ 1, 
erahyd’ 1, kamyd 1 (4d 16), wipanyd' 5, pdryd 4, Rulyd’ 1 (-id 1), good’ 4, 
pmoeyd” 1 (-6l 1), avighyd’ 1, forishyd’ 1, wopushyd’ 1, uruehyd’ 1, earosyd* (com 
oun : avd’), cediaryd", apanyi’, erapas yd’, proddidmanasyi’ 1, nanuayd* 1, 
ert 2, taeda 1, pracayyd” 8 (compound: mmcravanyi"), varicasyd’ 1, dae- 


The preceding liste show that the form -id oceurs in 21 simple 
words (used alone or only in composition), and in these in 91 in- 
stances; and the form -yd in 33 such words, and in 85 instances 
Five words are found with both forms. The principles found to 

vail with the -ia, -ya suffixes sre clearly noticeable here also. 

rn syllables, indeed, are followed by if alone (with only one 
partial exception). Short syllables are followed only 9 times by 
(3 of these have the circumflex, one other is evenly divide 
between -i@ and -y, with one occurrence for each; one, pddid, is 
prevailingly used with -yd). It is worthy of notice that all the 
simple words in -yd have the accent on 4, except kanyd", padiyd, 
an gary while this is the case with only one third of the words 
in -id, 
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pany olatielie 
aii a rived iy 11 (coutpeants = Syaiyn 5, prdpaiys. 12, 
| sk 5 Bhar gis % proaay sheng 1 ', 1, 






il, eemenye }, diimanyy 1, roghwnanyy 1; me a, Pataca 1; 
‘derivative: monyuma! 2}, sydmonyd 1, rpg I, aie 7, atharya 1, aim 1, 
eeaaerye a-_toaeys 1, paves 28, aonish yi pc ae ee args 

eared girragmayh 1, druvigasyd 4, désyu 64 (oom ie: fhe rae 
cl itaryprgp ti lee L, dasyuéarana 1, dusyuhdtyo 4, duiwypuhern 10), garreeenin 6, mance 1, 
aro samaryi 2, ‘avaryi 30, scyavasyé 1, propasyé 19, ducasyd 2, sdhyu 1, 


There are consequently 50 simple words (876 occurrences), 
aside from 24 compounds, which take the nue « Tt will be 
noticed that in every instance the suffix is ded by a short 
syllable. A mot of the words are derived ‘from denominative 

(as caranyt from carany, meanesytt from mamesy, ete.) 5 
and all—with the exception only of ydjyu, gimyn, ddayn, sdhyn 
—are accented on the w of the suffix. As will be seen further on, 
all denominative verbs without exception have likewise the semi- 
vowel y. 

BorFFIx -tia, -fya. 

Form -fia; oi‘sitia 5, d’rihtia 2, amed'tia 1, 

Form -fya: dpatya 6 i al epearn anapatyd 1, ruapatyd 11, = ns til *) bar 
34, (compounds: ni“tyastotra 1, nityahoty, ai"tyiritra 1), xinwtyo 3, sontya 

Gerunds ending in -tye (as ‘rtya ete.) are treated pin the 
verb, In the preceding adjectives it will be observed that the # 
of the suffix is preceded by along and the y by a short syllable 
(with the exception of santya). 


SUFFIX -aia, -9yt, 
Form «nia: wigéd 2 (-yi 8), dhi*ahmia 14, 
Form -nya : ningd § (-id 2), ponya 1. 
In these three words also the quantity of preceding syllables is 
long before f and short before y. 
SUFFIX ania, my 
Form -enie : raréaia 28 (compound: raregiatrafu 3), efrépia 1, odrishepid 
Sahépia 1, tddmin 2, siearsneidadec ™ eae 1 Poakcn 2 yudhina.t vdorthaia 1 
arénia I, dyyenia 1. 
Form -caya: saparyénya 1, bhdshénya 1 (dbiushégya 1), didrkshépya 2, 
mom 1, marmginya 1 (a 1), 
nia occurs in 11 words out of 15 (one being used 
both ways). Of the five verbal adjectives in -enya, one (aapary- 
énya) is from a denominative, three are from a reduplicated base, 
‘and only ope (4Aashenya) from the simple verb. It will be no- 
browne that all the fifteen participial adjectives are accented on 
| é 
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Surrix -yas (never -tas). 
=F -sepetp sdnyas 3, ribhyas 1, taryas 1 (compound: dfaryas 2), ndvyas 46, 
30, adhyiw 3. 


All these are only exceptional comparative-formations (fyas = 
fas, yas); and four of them alternate with the usual forme 
(pdniyas 5, téviyas 5, néviyas 31, ap i #). It will be noticed 
Marga is in each case preceded by a short syllable. 


Surrix -tyu (never -iu). 
mriyé 15 (compounds: dmriyu 4, repiywhimdhs 2). 


In considering together all the preceding suffixes with the excep- 
tion of -ia and -ya, which on account of their exceeding frequency 
have been treated by themselves, it will be found that ¢ occurs 
143 times after a long and 51 times (in 41 of which it bas the cir- 
cumflex) after a short syllable; but y 32 times after a long, and 
605 after a short syllable, Only simple words and isolated com- 
pounds are then counted, 

SOFFILES CONTAINING A & OF 0. 

These are of much less frequent occurrence than the preceding. 
As there is no exception to the rule that compounds and deriva- 
tives retain the suffix of the simple word (or agree with one 
another), it is needless to rehearse them all, especially as they are 
quite numerous. 

SUFFIX -wa, -va, 

Form -wa; (@’nua (fr. fané’) 1, t’nwa (fr, tanva) 1, td’mua (fr. fan) 2, drud 1 (0nd 
20), dpua 4 (-va 224, with 63 compounds and many derivatives. Tho four forma 
in -wa seam therefore very doubtful or anomalous), 

Form -va: fkrd 1, poked 25, erdkva 3, wiles 2, pevd 1, kon 60, prdal | 
B, 28, Grdted 11, dtharva 1, gandharva 20, onared 4, sirva 49, dred 20 
(<u 1), pa’rva 120, agra 224 (-wa 4, see above), ricea 807, red 49, pahed 21. 

The preceding lists show that the suffix -ra is the law, and that 
-va is at best only a sporadic and doubtful exception. It oceurs 
alone only in the three exceptional forms f'n, Ite presence in 
dgua is, as pointed out above, anomalous; and in the only remain- 
ing form tirud, where it occurs once out of 21 times, this is in the 
second part of a catalectic trishtubh-pdda (ix.87.8). The suffix 
-va occurs in 19 simple words (1001 instances), and in more than 
a hundred compounds and derivatives formed from those simple 
words. In 15 of the 18 words, the syllable preceding the suffix is 
short, 80 that the preservative influence which a long syllable 
seems to exercise is here almost entirely lacking, This may have 
aided the general conversion of w to v. 

SUFFIX -tua, -ina, 

Form va. This suffix occurs in nouns only in: pétwa 1, rak- 
ghastud 1, navaviistua 1 (-va 2). ; 

In ndives the formation is presumably from an infinitive 
noun in -tu, whence also the prevalence (see etses of the vocal- 
ized form. It should properly be considered along with stems in 
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but is conveniently given here on account of the uncertainty 
the formation. The gerundives are: 

birtea 14 (-va 3), jénéua 1 (but jdnééva 4, and janited 1, » noun from jdm), 
Phcmnigot aig aay pare 1, ‘aésutsdt 1, dba 1. 

Form -tra, With the exception only of the three nouns quoted 
above (each a d@ra& Aeyoper or), this form of suffix oceurs in all 
nominal (almost exclusively neuter abstract) formations in qnes- 
tion, which therefore need not be enumerated. ‘There are 31 of 
them (aside from several compounds), and 145 instances. The 
suffix is in 30 words preceded by a short vowel (as garb/atva, 
asuratod, ete.), and in only three cases (andgdsted 7, suprajdated 2, 
ndvavdstva 2, -tua 1) by a long syllable; whereas -fua is found 
after a long syllable in the remaining nouns (see above). All the 
simple words belonging here accent invariably the a of the suffix; 
and tt is worth noticing that the gerundives, on the contrary, ac- 
cent the verb-root, and that péfrva (not an abstract) also accents 
the root, 

In gerundives (compare what is remarked above under -tua) 
-tva is found in kdrtoa 3 (-0a 14) janitea 4, adnitvea 1, bhdvited 
1—all, save the exceptional Adrtva, after the auxiliary vowel ¢ (f). 

Sorrix -wd, -0d. 

Form -wd: apud” 1, 

Form -ed; di’red 2, piied* 44. 

Surrix -1i (never -ui). 

ddret 2, wicicet 1, ghy’shui 12. 

Surrix -vf (never -wi). 


Botte 10, md’diet 2, gondharvi’ 1, parapharri’ 1, yar’ 21—all feminines 


Surrix -cont (never -want). 

This suffix, forming possessives from nouns (only in half-a-dozen 
exceptions from verb-roots), occurs in 66 words (about 335 
instances), and is in all of them—save dgirvat 2, dd@avat 7, 
bAd svat 2—preceded by a short syllable. 

SUFFIX -vam (never -won), 

This suffix, generally added to verb-roots, occurs in 40 distinot 
words (nbout 150 instances; also in 47 com “gi It is pre- 
ceded in every simple word by a short syllable. € accent is 
never on the suffix, even in compounds, except in aparnda (par- 
mem), 

SUPFEX -raa (wdsia), wens(witiia), 

Nearly all wegis with this termination are perfect active parti- 
ciples; only a few are of doubtful formation. The latter will 

lingly be given by themselves. 

a. Perfect active participles: 

james 17, cikifvds 45, jujur 


as 2 (-wie 1: iL4.5), fofusheds 2, dofaneds 3, 
1, 1, dadperda 1, dadarvds 1 


1, dadvdw 1, dadhanvds 





‘> 
7 


_ 


eatin iehidleas 1, ostdhote 8 (ub 7, rbhens 4, pV kwas 4 (ddipoie t, see above). 
as “There aire consequently 27 words (235— instances) in -ras 





(vais); and only 4 of them are sporadically (altogether 18 times) 
foun ee the suffix -vaa, In 24 of these 27 words the -vaa is 

preceded b ya short syllable, and aly) in ddgoda (also -was) and 
sdArida, vas by along, They all accent the termination, ex- 


ae the noertain Pahoa gitwas: (Ahrdvee is unaccented). 
SUFFIX -rona (never -wma). 
aninrrdna %, peoulwand 1, vagina 1. 
lal SUFFIX -fard (never -ward). 
Ci ttcra 1, ddhvari 191, birvara 2, phirrara 1, apiporeani 3. 
Scrrix -rafa (never -wala), eidvala 1, 


SUFFLX -frona (never face). 
; aahand 2, sakitivons 2, patifrand 1, janiirand 1, malstrand 13, aration’ 4, 


SUFFIX -vafi (never -wati). 
drahadoatt 1, drvati 3. 
SUFFIX -rand (never -and), 
—pupubeand 1, jefuret furcind 8, tofurtigd 1, A cor alias 1 
‘didhepahncins L. It ia sae preceded by « abort syilnblo mph pleat: “o ; 
Scrrix -rarl (never -ncert), 


All such feminine formations earners , pakvart, ydjvart, ete.), 
except pirvari, have a corresponding masculine form in -can, an 
take, like these latter, the accent on the radical syllable; and the 
suffix is preceded, without exception, by a short syllable. 


SUFFIX -vin (nerer win). 


hadetn in 1, in &, toraevin 2, rakshovin 7. Tn all 
et a sheet evtlabte, Fearepcitcs te pheeot the sort: djadhek im). > a 
‘In considering together all these suffixes with an integral wu or 
it will be found that # occurs 47 times after a long and 7 times 
city short. syllable, but » 266 times (chiefly owing rea = 
and drdied 71) after a long, and over 2000 times pe sell 
syllable, 
For the gerunds in -yd (-ya), -ted, -tei, tudya, see under hee 
inflection. 
IL, Is Dectexstoxa, Exprxos. 
The case-suffixes of which ¢ or y forms an integral part are sya 
Andes (sida), myai, hya(m), Miyaten) ((hiam), syd, bfydm 





to the quantity of the preceding syllable is here 


eas 
oom (For a detailed treatment of the case-sntlixes of the nouns 
«ae 


article referred to p. 70). 


bhijas (Ghia). summary statement of all the cases - 
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- <pyet after short sylloble nearly 4000 times (fr. 697 stems), -ria of doubtful, or, 
rather, very on ae accurrence (sea Linm. p. 338); -ryda after short syllable 
abont 70 times { 8 atoms), de after short syllable twice (fr. 2 stems); -syat 
after short ayllable 11 times (fr. § stems); -hyo(m) after short syllable 28 times 


(fr, V stem: in 13 instances bya); <biyo(m) after short aylable 205 times (aama- 


yam 108, fathyom 07), -hidam only once in yushmdbhiam (L889); -eydm after 
abort syllable 11 times (fr. 5 stems); -tAyedn after short ayllable 47 times (fr. 16 
stoms), after long syllable 54 times (fr. 26 stems),-biidim after long syllable 3 times 
tgp hhyas after short ayllable 192 times (ff. 41 stoma), after long syl- 

nie 200 times (fr. 95 stems), -bkcas after long sylinble 120 tlimes (fr, 76 stems), 
after short aylluble twice (fr. 2 stems). 

The vowel 7 is consequently found altogether in 128 instances, 
and the semivowel y in nearly 4800 instances (from which should 
be deducted perhaps a few in -asya), Moreover, the vowel is 
found in 123 instances after a long syllable (chiefly in a-stems, 72 
times), and only 5 times after a short syllable (twice in an f and 
a tan-stem, and three times in pronouns); and the semivowel in 
nenrly 4500 instances (564 if the overwhelming number presented 
by -zayer be deducted) after a short syllable, and 298 instances 
(chiefly, or 179 times, in vowel-stems) after o long syllable, It 
seems evident therefore that we may trace also here that preserv- 
ative influence of a preceding long syllable which was clearl 
operative in connection with the derivative suffixes. The exceed- 
ing frequency of the suffix -aaya suggests how universal was the 
alterative tendency when the repeated use of the form, the quan- 
tity of the word, and the dimness of formation of the suffix all 
conspired to the same end. 


TT. In VeEn-INFLECTION, 


Whatever be the varied combinations and functions of y (#) or 
v (w) in verb-inflection, the semi-vowel is found there almost exclu- 
sively, the exceptions being mainly a few optatives, some class- 
signs (ne), and three imperatives (#va), All the formative parts 
of the verbs are therefore most conveniently treated here together. 
Moreover, it would be a waste of space to enumerate the vast 
number of cases in which the semivowel ocears. The whole sui- 
ject is most clearly and comprehensively treated by giving a short 
resumé of all the instances in which the semivowels are found 
ned, and a full statement only of the exceptional cases in which 
on of the vowels is found. The participial forms in -ya (-ia), 
“enn a ete., the infinitives in -iai (-ya/), and the gerundives 
in -fua (-fra) have been considered in connection with the noun- 
formations; but the gerund, as having a less distinet noun-char- 


~ geter, will be treated here. 


The form ye is found (exclusive, of course, of all cases in which 
it is preceded by a vowel): 


As a class-sign (4th or dip-clasa), 975 times (deyati, timyati; ishyate, patyote ; 
deyal-, ivhyat-; wdeyomdnd, ylelhyormdna, otc), aside from some partici in 
composition; aa sign of the passive, 225 tims (ajydife, idhyite, weydle, ajyamdna, 
Pirydmina, ete.), aside from a few participles in composition; In denominatives, 
279 times (avaryat-, iraxyifi, kppamypiti, etc), aside from a few participles in com- 
position: in intenaives (which of this formation are of rare cecurrence in the Hig- 





bharishyati, sarishyiat-, 
optative), 258 times (anydm, nydt"t, bibhrydt, anaj yd, eto. 






10, vevdiydie 1, rerthydte 1, to which © vd ee: 
in the futuro}, 88 times 

Sate reuse, Sappde, tc) ora teen pie 0) 2 lant sgee 

ye Sten gerund, pe (ye) 

times, and -fyd 13 times. 

The i exeaptona occurrences of -ia are as follows : 


As o class-sign (4th conjugation) in deiaf 3 (iv.30.20; 2.72.8; 158.41), 


jiantas (vi.37-2,3) 
ri ree : keheshidintas (fut, part ; iL43). 


e. In optatives: ‘acid’m 1 (-ydm 11), acid’ma t (-yd’ma 6), acidima 1 (-ytme 8); 
sid'm 3 (epd'm 2, nyt §), aids 1 (sysd’s 5), vid’t 5, side 2 (sydt 7), atdtam 2, sfd’ma 
10 (ayd’ma 8), sidma 62 (aydma 24), wie 1 (ode 2), eter 1 (yur 4); poliidi’ma 1 
(-ted et 3; gamdid’s 1 (-yd's 6), jagamidiam 1; vidid’l 1 (yd't 1), eldidiam 1; 
corphidm | (-ydie 8), corpitus | (-yus 2). 


The form -v(a, etc.) is found (exclusive of cases in which it is 
preceded by a vowel) ; 

In o class-sign (ar, ¢) about 220 times (kravind, Aderdindt, croedntt, res’ 
ienwinti, conedt-; pining, ote.), aside from o few participles in composition; in 
personal terminations (-rahe, -vahi, ~rea, -dhve, diwai, -<dhvam, -<diva) nearly 700 
times (somewhat over 600 of which belong to the imperative in -era); in gurunda 
66 times (-tdi 21, -frt 24, -feaya 9, 8 of which in book X)}. 


The exceptional occurrences of the vowel wu are as follows: _ 
a. In o close-sign (nu, uo): pryteinie 1, prowante 1; suendntil, dhiaudnd 1; 
fonuai- 2. 


Sy In a personal ending: mdtwa 1, matewa4; vohaua |, vorpiewa 3; Adrshama 

: amugdhuam 1; varpdiuen 1. 

a In the following forms of the root dhane (which seems to be an extension of 
dhov; or in which nr is perheps only an anomalous clase-cign); didmuan 1, 
eisai 1. dhonudi 1, dhawua 1, dhanwa 1, dhonwanin 3. 


C, Occurrence OF i on Y AND W OR Y IN THE ROOT-ELEMENT 
(REAL OR APPARENT) OF THE WORD. 


In the very considerable number of words which come under 
consideration here, the semivowels y and v are found so regularl 
that an enumeration of all the exceptional eases only is need 
They will be considered under the various categories of words in 
question (radicals, their derivatives, and words of uncertain form- 
ation). 

= OR -i-, 

a. In verb-roots and their derivatives: 

The semivowel y occurs in all verb-roots kiya, cyn, jyd, ete.) 
without exception; and it is found in the all their 
numerous derivatives likewise, with only the caleving entirely 
sporadic exceptions : 

From the root we have poromajia® (viih1.30; ‘1 "yas 3 (iii38.5 
FL30.4; 250.5; joys 2), jaa 2 pS 16). ie ail gad re dildo 
(will 29, 2), dictndnam (lid.l: Grsemann moydtimdsam) 


These exceptions may be valuable in helping to prove the deriv- 
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ation of jyd from ji, and the connection of dyut with div (compare 
the form diu-), and also, perhaps, with di, ‘shine.’ 


b. In pronominals: 
tid 27 (hyd 120), 21a 2 Ak 64). Tho concurrent forms in-ia e to prove that 


tya, sya were derived from fa and sg on the eamo rinckpie thak nouns with tha 
auffix -ya were derived from others with ua then fa ces 


ec. In more uncertain combinations: 


: doerere iy! 8 (fed 2; see A: es 639); jidkd’ 1 (from the preceding) 
14 (jydk 17 6 Jom. Kuhn, Zeitechr, xi3, who derives it from die, os aed 
ae}: (from die Phaaeea ) oli" 1, otic 38, did’m 11; siond 10 (fr. nie, syn), and 
ita compounds sionaty’t |, sionagt’ 4. 


eft= on i=, 
a. In verb-roots and their derivatives: 


The semivowel occurs in all the verb-roots (foaks/, fe eae 
wish, etc.) with only one doubtful exception (compare also d 
p. 86), and in all their derivatives without exception. 


The only verb-root in which the vowel occurs is svad (only once, or, according 
to Grassmann, twice, a5 : t 17 seed and several derivatives from this), The 
form suad would seem to vlog jr bodher Paget fl sbeihintatareesie da 

7 ad (compare Pott and others); but, aside from the weighty objections 

the “theory gunerally by Curtius (Gr. EtymolL, p. 34, ete.) the 

pie of the form suad i, at least, very doubtful. Its flret occurrence is at 

i114 in Satsiat oe but there it scema better to vocalize vin feapl (ns ip done 

in other passages). Its second occurrence (sudadanti) ia in Villakhilyn 2.5 ino 

ti-pida. There, undoubtedly, the metre, as it stands, cannot be made out 

fully without vocalizing v; but the preceding hymn (v. 5), having « very annlo- 

ous (both yar fe sradidrant evid(ayjanil|, uses svaddiyanti for suadanti ; 

and the authority of an apocryphal Valakhilya-hymn is too weak to establish 
the genuineness of this one exception. 

b. In pronominals ; 

nae? a2 Teel gu twice, doubtfolly: see Grossmann) ;—tua ‘ many,’ 5 (fea 10);—fod, 

both of very frequent oceurrence, counting by several hundreds, but 
ae pevatinate found ; =e derivatives and com — the two forma are also 


found interchanged (vo SL times, « 52 times); 42 (eed 88, and in all deriva- 
tives and compounds). 


All these forms, when compared with those of the verb-roots, 
point to an earlier ‘formation by means of the suffix -«, 


ec. In more uncertain combinations: 


“poncfaid ba denamntes Prag lated gre eke dud‘dars 4, dud’dagdra 1: dit 9, 
and in many compounds dva-, dm-: comp. Curtius, Let cack org (com 
and derivatives: suargd l, sGarcakshas 1, , sharjesha. | 
siargara 1%, eéarpr 2, suardr’s 13, Suarpal 8 sarthina 2 arma sprig, tation 
27, suarshd’ 11, miarshedii 6; sudraec 1, suaryd 1, esarva! 2)). The vowel w, found 

in edar and pe pedagogy 

proposed by Curtius (from etic & doub authenticated svar, ‘shine’, The 
accent, of course, is connected with preservation of the vowel. 
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In derivative suffixes (comp's excluded), 1oa7 1862 
Tn declotisional endings,........-.-... 128 

‘Ip vorb-Infloction, .................. - 97 
Tn roots and root-clements,_...... ..- in 





, ee = v ae, f 
Final of independent words, ...... e+ almost exclusively wholly sporndiocall: 
"im composition, ............-..- 359 ne 3 
} ig noun-atems, ........... etwas 286 t41 
SL RO ROWER, -----=—------ -  Bever very rare 

‘ + In derivative suffixes (comp's excludod), ale) about 2400 

_ Snverb-inflection, ........ ye a2 OA 


= 


¥ ne. Shae and root-elements (aside from tra), ai more Numer, 
1 oe 
vowels and semivowels in regard to their occurrence, namely so 


nations, This relation becomes still more striking, if the consid- 
erable number of vowels in the root-element of a few words (as in 


softer, sear, ete,) really be, what seems very probable, originall 
= ‘nothing but finals of an independent eons lt should be AAT 


also that the inveried relation is in some instances brought out 
still more clearly by counting single words instead of the number 
of their occurrences, 
‘This natural relation between the vowels and the acmivowels, 
combined with those clearly assignable causes for a vast majority 
‘of all diserepancies which have Nica pointed ont throughout the 
‘article, confirms our introductory assertion that the varied use of 
vowel or semivowel in the Rig-Veda, as required by its metre, is 
owing, in the main, not to corruption or arbitrar usage, but to 
Organic growth; that the great und perplexing variety is not law- 
less, but the natural result of « transition, apparently from vowel 
to semivowel, taken in the very midst of its progress. | 


GeweeanSowmary, 0” 


summary of the number of occurrences before dissimilar 


v = 
Pali yagi 


+ This summary shows clearly an inverted relation between the 


that the vowels greatly prevail when finals in independent words, 
eomposition, and noun-stems, and the semivowels in other combi- 
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ARTICLE IV. 





NOTICES OF FU-SANG, 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES LYING EAST OF CHINA, 


GIVEN IN THE ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 
OF MA TWAN-LIN. 


Br 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
FROFEMOR IX TALE COLLEGE, 


Presented to the Society October 25th, 1980. 


THe origin of the various nations and tribes inhabiting the 
American Continent is a question that has attracted the atten- 
tion of antiqaarians ever since the discovery of the continent 
four centuries ago. The general designation of “Indians,” 
given by Columbus to the peo whom he met, shows the 
notion then entertained of their Asiatic origin, not less than 
hia ignorance of their true position. Since that time, numerous 
antiquarians have given us their ideas and researches upon 
this obscure subject. Some have combined many scattered 
facta so as to uphold their crude fancies; while others have 

formed a theory, and then hunted over the continent for facts 
to prove it When their various works are brought together, 
comparison only shows how little which can lead to a definite 
conclusion has yet been really ascertained. The digest of the 
-most careful of these travelers, and the candid analysis of the 
works of antiquarians and philologists, given by H. H. Bancroft 
in the fifth volame of his laborious work on the Native Races 
of the Pacific States (pp. 1-136), fully upholds his coneluding 
sentence as to the present state of this question: “To all 
whose investigations are a search for truth, darkness covers the 
origin of the American peoples and their primitive history, save 
VOL, XI. 12 
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for a few centuries preceding the Conquest. The darkness is 
lighted up here and there by dim rays of conjecture, which 


Bile bee 1¢ fixed lights of facts in the eyes of antiquarians 
whose lively imagibations enable them to see best in the dark, 
‘and whose researches are but a sifting out of supports to a pre- 
‘conceived opinion.” | eit 
~~ Since the publication of this work, in 1875, attention has 
been again Firected to a hypothesis as to the origin of the 
native races—namely, that America was peopled from China— 
by the issue of Mr. C. G. Leland’s book entitled Fusang, or the 
Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
‘Century. Mr. Bancroft bad already collected the leadin, 
‘data upon this particular point (volume v., pp. 34-51), an 
Mr, Leland adduces no new facts. He brings together in a 
eonyenient form what he has collected from De Guignes, Neu- 
mann, and d'Eichthal in favor of his theory ; while he anelyees 
and criticises the remarks of Klaproth, Sampson, and Bret- 
schneider against it ah 

I have thought that a translation of the sections describing 
the lands lying to the east of China found in the work of Ma 
Twan-lin eoutd tend to place his notice of Fu-sang in its true 
light, and help us to guess where that countr should be 
looked for. bis distinguished Chinese author belonged to a 
literary family, and spent bis life in gallentings sc arranging 
the materials for his great work, the Wan Hien Tung Kao 
(% #2) or Antiquarian Researches, which was published 
about the year 1321, by the Mongol emperor Jin-tsung, o 
nephew of Kublai Khan. Ma Twan-lin’s lite was passed amid 
the troublous times of the conquests of the Mongols, and his 
father held a high office at the court of the emperors of the 
Sung dynasty at Hangehow. He was busily engaged with 
these labors dos x the whole period of the residence of Marco 
Polo in China (19T6 to 1295), and their deaths probably occur- 
red about the year 1326. 

The Antiquarian Researches now contains 848 chapters 
esa arranged without any natural sequence, under twenty- 
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in sulaede Hig chapters all the information that the author 
could collect aC foreign kingdoms and peoples. He 
himself seems never to have traveled outside of his own land ; 
and during the ruthless wars of the Mongols he was probably 
Jad to escape all molestation by staying mony at his home 
at Po-yang, in Kiangsi province, The eight volumes contain- 
ing these notices of other countries must consequently be 
regarded only as the carefully written notes of a retired scholar, 





; ye different heads, as Chronology, Classics, Religion, Dynasties, 
at etc. The lust title is called Az’ { Koo ((Q #7 #) or Re- : 
. searches into the Four Frontiers. In it are gathered together 
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who was unable to test their value or accuracy by any standard. 
either of his own personal observation, or of the criticisms of 
those among his acquaintances who had gone abroad. The 
energy and skill of the great Khan, so unlike the effete and 
ignorant rule of the native monarchs at Hangchow, must have 
developed much mental and physical vigor among his subjects. 
An author like Ma Twan-lin would therefore be stimulated to 
gather all the information he could, no matter whence it came, 
to enrich his work. His design was more like that of Hackluyt 
or Purchas than that of Rollin or La Harpe; and in carrying it 
gerne lias done a good service for the literature of his native 
land, 

In his survey of lands beyond the Middle Kingdom, he 
commences on the east and goes around to the south and west, 
describing each country without much reference to those near 
it. Having no data for ascertaining their distances, size, or 
relative importance, he makes no distinction between islands, 
peninsulas, and continents; for of all such things his country- 
_ men are even now just beginning to learn, When he died, the 
political boundaries and names of the divisions in the vast 
empire of Kublai, who died at least thirty years before, had 
already begun to change; and this source of error could. not 
well be analyzed or corrected by him. These conditions must 
be borne in mind, when estimating his notices of countries 
lying outside of China. 

The twenty-four chapters in the Se / Aao comprise 250 
titles in all, but this does not mean so many kingdoms. There 
are twenty-five located on the east, seventy-three on the south, 
and twenty-four on the west; and after these come brief 
accounts of seventy-eight regions still further west, even to 
Constantinople, which is regarded as a separate kingdom. 
The last eight chapters notice fifty more regions on the extreme 
north. An idea of the difficulties Ma labored under in prepar- 
ing these accounts may perhaps be obtained by imagining the 
trouble an Arabian antiquarian, writing in the year 1800, and 
ignorant of Eurepean languages, would find in compiling a 
history of Germany for the ten previous centuries. | 

His plan of grouping them by their bearings from China 
helps us a little when” looking for them; and as my present 
purpose is only to give what he says of those situated eastward 
beyond sea, this paper is narrowed down to nine sections. Of 
these, Japan is the longest, and is the seventh in the series, 
Between it and Hia-i, eight countries are mentioned, which 
are all now known to have been on the mainland, Thirt 

es are devoted to Wo Awoh (€@ §@) or Japan; though it 
18 placed in the series out of its proper order, baeean ee te 
(Je fe) and Awo-tii-ly (fj ‘J HE), kingdoms lying within 
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the basin of the Songari river in the present Manchuria. The 
sixteenth in the list is Mia-i, or Yezo. It comes next to Poh- 
hai (#4 2), a region identified with the maritime part of the 


recently acquired Russian possessions east of the river Usuri. 


Seer. xvi—Hiua (& 3¢), roe Laxp or THe Sueur oF 
Cran Barpagiaxs on FOREIGNERS, 
Ffia- is the name of an island in the sea; it is « small kingdom. 


Its chiefs have beards more than four feet long. The people are 
very skillful with their bows and javelins; they stick the arrows 


$n their heads (or hair). ‘They will compel people to hold the 


arrows, and then, standing off ae, tens of paces, will hit the 
‘arrows without ever missing. In the autumn of the year A. D. 
660, envoys came from this kingdom in attendance upon those 
from Japan. 


The mention of the long beards of these foreigners identi- 
fies them with the Ainos, who still dwell in Yezo. Professor 
A. F. Bickmore* regards them as the relics of an early Aryan 
race, which gradual y emigrated eastward in prehistoric times, 
or were driven by more powerful races further and further 
eastward till. they reached the Pacific Ocean. Others, with 
more probability, and more advantage of examination and 
eomparison, look upon them as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Japan islands, and hold that the present Japanese are the 

ffspring of a mixture between the Arnos and a southern race, 
which invaded the group before the Christian era. 

The word Arnos is derived, according to one Japanese expla- 
nation, from the early Chinese pronunciation of re WW, meaning 
the ‘bondmen of the Japanese.’ Another account is that it 
ig changed from inw ‘a dog’; a third explains it by the phrase 
arno-ko, or ‘offspring of the middle,’ i.e a breed between 
man and beast. The last two are given by Griffia, and they all 
go to prove the antiquity of this peculiar people. The slight 
notice of Ma Twan-lin shows that the Chinese knew almost 
nothing of them, and regarded them as entirely uncivilized. 
A Japanese description of the whole island, dated A. D. 1786, 
indicates that the Ainos then formed only a part of the popula- 
tion of Yezo; and Klaproth criticises the mistakes of I are- 
pean voyagers in relation to their diffusion along the islands on 
the Pacific coast. It is not at all unlikely that the envoy from 
Japan mentioned in this notice was sent to the great Emperor 
Kao-tsu of Tang in A. D. 660, in consequence of the victory 
obtained about that time by the Chinese over the Coreans 

*American Journal of Science and Arta, vol, xlv., May, 1868. This carefully 

yrepared paper contains most of the facts ascertained respecting them. See also 
aries Bird nbéesten Tracks in Japan, vol. iL 
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Seer. xvi.—Fr-sana (# ¥), on Tax Kivepom or Fusane. 


In the first year of the reign Yung-yuen of the emperor Tun. 
Hwin-hau of the Tsi dynasty (A. D. 499), a Shaman priest Sa 
Hwui-shin arrived at King-chau from the kingdom of Fusang. 
He related as follows: “Fu-sang lies east of the kingdom of 
Ta-han more than 20,000 fi; it is also east of the Middle King- 
dom. It produces many ji-sany trees, from which it derives its 
name. The leaves of the fu-aang resemble those of the tung tree. 
It sprouts forth like the bainboo, and the people eat the shoots, 
Ite Fruit resembles the pear, but is red; the bark is apun into 
cloth for dresses ; and woven into brocade, The houses are made 
of planks, There are no walled cities with gates. The [people] 
use characters and writing, making paper from the bark of the 
fu-aang, There sare no matled soldiers, for they do not carry on 
war. ‘The law of the land prescribes a southern and a northern 
prison. Criminals convicted of light crimes are put into the for- 
mer, and those guilty of grievous offenses into the latter. Crimt- 
nals when pardoned are let out of the southern prison; but those 
in the northern prison are not pardoned. Prisoners in the latter 

. Their boys become bondmen when eight years old, and 
the girls bondwomen when nine years old, Convicted criminals 
are not allowed to leave their prison while alive. If the sentence 
is a capital one, at the time they separate, they surround [the 
body] with ashes. When a nobleman (or an official) has been 
convicted of crime, the great assembly of the nation meets and 
places the criminal in a hollow (or pit); they set a feast with 
wine before him, and then take leave of him. For crimes of the 
first grade, the sentence involves only the person of the culprit; 
for the second, it reaches the children and grandchildren: while 
the third extends to the seventh generation. 

The king of this country is termed yueA-ki; the highest rank 
of nobles is called tui-lu; the next little tui-(u; and the lowest 
noche-sha, When the king goes abroad, he is preceded and fol- 
lowed by drummers and trumpeters. The color of his robes 
varies with the years in the cycle containing the ten stems. It is 
azure in the first two years; red in the second two; yellow in the 
third; white in the fourth; and black in the last two years, 

There are oxen with long horns, so long that they will hold 
things—the biggest as much as five pecks, Vehicles are drawn 
by oxen, horses, and deer; for the penis of that land rear deer 
just as the Chinese rear cattle, and make cream of their milk. 
They have red pears, which will keep a year without spoiling; 
water rushes and peaches are common. Tron is not found in the 
ground, though copper is; they do not prize gold or silver,iand 
trade is conducted without rent, duty, or fixed prices, 

In matters of marriage, it is the law that the [intending] son- 
in-law must erect a but before the door of the girl’s house, and 
must sprinkle and sweep the place morning and evening for a 
whole year. If she then does not like lim, she bids him depart ; 
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but if she is pleased with 1m the are married, The bridal Ccere- 
monies are for the most part like those of China. A fast of seven 
days is observed for parents at their death, five for grandparents, 
and three days for brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts. Images to 
represent their spirits are set up, before which they worship and 
our out libations morning and evening ; but they wear no mourn- 
ing or fillets. The successor of the king does not attend person- 
ally to government affairs for the first three years. 
fn olden times they knew nothing of the Buddhist religion, but 
during the reign Ta-ming, of the Emperor Hiao Ww-ti of the 
Sung dynasty (A.D, 458), five beggar priests went there from 





Ki-pin. They traveled over the kingdom, everywhere making 
known the laws, canons, and images of that faith. Priests of 


regular ordination were set apart among the natives, and the eus- 
toms of the country became reformed. 


Ma Twan-lin makes no comment on this narrative, nor does 
he tell us whence Hwui-shin (3% @R) got it; he did not feel 
obliged to discuss ita veracity, or explain its obscurities’ The 
first impression made upon one who reads it with the idea that 


Fu-sang lay somewhere on the American continent, is that it. 


proves rather too much, judging by what we yet know of the 
nations and tribes who once dwelt there. I do not mean that 
the notices it gives of the houses, anwalled cities, curious mode 
of judging prisoners, and mourning customs, could not have 


applied to the natives of Mexico or Peru; but it has not the 


ar of the narrative of a man who had actually lived there. 
It is easy to reply that all traces of the people mentioned have 
been lost, so that our present ignorance of their early civiliza- 
tion proves nothing either way. Still this account reads more 
like the description of a land having many things in common 
with countries well-known to the speaker and bis hearers, but 
whose few peculiarities were otherwise worth recording. The 
shaman Hwui-shin may have been one of the five priests who 
went to Fu-sang from At-pin only forty years before his arrival 
at Kingchau (#4 HH), the capital of the Tsi dynasty. Ki- 
pin is the Chinese name for Gophéne, a region mentioned by 
the Buddhist traveler Fa-hien (Chap. v.) nee that name, and 
by Strabo and Pliny as situnted between Ghazni and Canda- 
har, along the western slopes of the Suleiman Mts., in the 
nper valleys of the Helmond river. These priests had prob- 
sity traveled far north of China in their missionary tour, as 
‘deseribed by De Guignes and d’Eichthal (Leland, pp. 148, 142 
and lived in Fu-sang until it had become familiar to them. 
think that Ma Twan-lin inserts Hwui-shin'’s account next to 
that of Hia-i, from an idea that both kingdoms lay in the same 
direction. He seems to have found no accounts of a later 
date, aud the long interval of seven centuries had furnished 
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nothing worth recording about a land so insignificant as Fu- 
sang. Wecan hardly imagine that such would have been the 
case with a country to be reached by a long sea voyage, one 
where stupendous mountains, great rivers, well-built cities or 
citadels, and people with black or dark red complexions, 
wonld each make a dep pase upon an Asiatic. It is 
just as likely that junks drifted acrogs the Pacific Ocean in, the 
sixth century as in the nineteenth ; but Hwui-shin is as silent. 
respecting the manner in which he returned from Fu-sang, as 
of the way he reached it. If the five priests had traveled 
towards Okotsk, and beyond the River Anadyr, till they reached 
Behring’s Straits, and then slowly found. their way down to 
warmer climes, this would naturally form part of the story. 
Silence on all these points makes one hesitate in coming to the 
conclusion that Fu-sang formed any part of America. — 

The internal evidences to be detacel from what is stated 
are still more opposed to that conclusion. In our present state 
of knowledge of the ancient American languages, so far as I 
ean learn, it would be a vain search to look for any words 
among them sugyesting the names of yueh-ki (#, §f) for king; 
fui-iu (3 fit) for a ngs noble; siao tui-lu (e 3 fit) for a 
secondary grandee; and no-cha-sha (jy At i) for those of the 
lowest rank. It is not possible, at this date, to be quite sure 
what sounds were intended by the priest, or by the historian, 
to be represented by these Chinese characters in transliterating 
the three foreign words; but those here given are the present 
sounds in the court dialect, and probably near their originals, 

But the next statement, respecting the changes required 
every two years in the color of the king's dress, carries with it 
altogether too much likeness to Chinese ritualism to be over- 
looked, It needs a little explanation to be made clear. The 
sexagenary cycle used in Kastern Asia from remote times is 
made by reposting ten stems six times in connection with 
twelve branches repeated five times; the two characters united 
form the name of a year. The ten years containing the ten 
stems begin with the first year of the sixty. Consequently, 
the first and second years, the eleventh and twelfth, the twenty- 
first and twenty-second, and so on to the last decade, will con- 
tain the same two stems—Ana/i. yuck (FA ¢,) tive times over; 
in these two years, the king’s dress must be (sing (#f) or 
azure color. In the next two, the third and fourth in each 
decade, the stems ping ting (Pj J) require it to be chih (Hf), 
- red or carnation. In the next two the stems wu-kx (re 2G) 

require it to be Awang (#¥), yellow; in the fourth binary 
combination, the stems Aang sin (iF *) require it to be peh 
&), white. Lastly, the two stems jin Awei (=e 3), denoting 

6 ninth and tenth years of each decade, close the series, and 
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then his robes are to be /ich (34), black. 'These five are the 
primitive colors of Chinese assed eb } 

Nothing analogous to this custom has ever been recognized 
among the Aztec, Peruvian, or Maya people. The ten stems 
in these five couples indicate among the Chinese and Japanese 
the operation of the five elements, wood, fire, earth, metal, 
water, in their active pipers exhibitions; each one destroys 
its predecessor, and produces its snecessor, in a perpetual 
round of evolutionary forces. The mention of such an obser- 
vance in Fu-sang seems to fix its location in Eastern Asia, 
where the sexagenary computation of time has long been 
known. It was a curious nese which would strike a priest 
familiar with the Chinese ritual. 

The same may be said of the worship of ancestral manes and 
images, and of the three years’ mourning by the new king. 
The efforts to explain the big horna of the oxen, the red pears 
which will keep a year, and the vehicles drawn by horses, 
have each their difficulties if applied to anything yet known of 
the nations of ancient America along the Pacific coast, but 
may be applied to northern Asia with some allowances, I think 
the red pears may denote persimmons, which are dried for 
winter use, and to this day form a common article for native 
i! stores. — 

he identification of the tree fu-seng, on which the notice 
chiefly turns, is not yet complete. Klaproth refers it to the 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, but I agree with Dr. Bretschneider in 
making it to be the Broussonetia papyriera, or paper mulberry, 
a vormmon and useful tree in Roviheastern Asia. The use 
asserted to be made of the bark in manufacturing paper and 
dresses does not apply to the Hibiscus nearly so walle though 
that plant also produces some textile fibers; as does also 


another large tree not yet entirely identified, belonging to the 


family Tiliacem or lindens. The further statement, too, that 
its shoots are eatable like those of the bamboo, is inapplicable 
to the agave of Mexico, as well as to the Hibiscus, the linden, 
or Broussonetia, none of which are endogenous. It is one of 
the inaccuracies of the description, and cannot be reconciled 
with either plant. The maguey made from the agave ia better 
fitted for threads and cloth than for making paper. The fruit 
or berry of the Broussonetia is reddish, fpdends but no one 
would liken it to a & (#4) or pear. If the agave is intended, 
as Mr. Leland urges, it is vefy probable that Hwui-shin would 


have said something about the intoxicating drink called pulgue, 


obtained from the leaves, rather than have likened them to the 
‘tung (#1), a8 he has done. This last tree is either the 4@leococea 
or Pawlonia, both well known in China and Japan; so that an 
omission to speak of the pulgue becomes rather an evidence 
against the agave being the fu-sang tree. 
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The remark about the fibers being woven into brocade is 
also true of the Broussonetia. A beautiful fabric is made in 
Japan by weaving them with a woof of silk, but nothing of 
this sort could be made from the weak agave fibers. More- 
over, the Broussonetia has not been found in Mexico, although 
Neumann thinks that it once existed there. His argument in 
this respect is worth quoting as an instance of the general 
le dig those adduced to prove that Fu-sang was in America: 

We know that the flora of the northwestern part of America is 
closely allied to that of China, Japan, and other lands of East- 
erm Asia. We may also assume that the fu-sang tree was 
formerly found in America, and afterwards, through neglect, 
became extinct. . . . It is, however, much more probable that 
the traveler described a plant hitherto unknown to him, which 
euppie as many wants in Mexico as the original fwsang is 
said to do in Eastern Asia—I mean the great American lon 
ees by the apg maguey, From the eueted leaves, even 
at the present day, a firm paper is prepared. U n such paper 
the hieroglyphic manuscripts alluded to by the Buddhist ose 
sionary, and destroyed by the fanatic Spaniards, were written.” 
—Leland's Fusang, page 37. | 

The word kin (28) applied to the curious paper-silk brocade 
manufactured from the fu-sang bark, acco ing to Ma Twan- 
lin's text, is also applied to embroidery and parti-colored 
textures It ia not so much the damask-like figure that 
is the essential point; but among the Chinese the fin always 
has a variety of colors. This seems to have attracted the 
attention of Hwui-shin, and the remarkable iridescence of some 

“imens of this Japanese mulberry silk still excites admira- 
tion. Professor Neumann says that in the year-books of 
Liang he found the reading to be mien (#ij), floss; but the 
textual character fin has more authority in its favor, and 18 
found in the Yuen Kien Lui Han. He translates the sentence: 
“From the bark they prepare a sort of linen which they use 
for clothing, and a sort of ornamental stuff.” The word pu 

. (#j), here rendered Iimen, is now confined to cotton fabrics, 
but the distinction aimed at in the two terms used seems to 
have been that of a plain fabric and a brocaded one, like the 
or Japanese nistht. | | | 
ft may be added, lastly, that mE fables have gathered 
around the tree and the country of Fu-sang, which increase 
the difficulty of their identification. For instance, the Shah 
Chau Ki, quoted in the native lexicon Pei-wan Yin Fu, says: 
“The fu-sang grows on a land in the Pi Hai or Azure | 
where it is abundant; the leaves resemble the common mul- 
berry (sang 3%), and it bears the same kind of berries (shim i): 
the trunk rises several thousand rods (chang 3), and is 
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more than two thousand rods in girth, 'Two trunks .grow 
from oe en upon - other as they rise; wis 
it gets the name fu-sang (#@ #8), i. & supporting mulberry.” 
The use of the technical word shin for the fruit of the fr-sang — 





is a very strong argument for its being the Broussonetia, and 


ee that its affinity to the silk mulberry (Aforus) had been 
not 7 

Since the [peonaonlp of Mr. Leland’s book, the Marquis 
d'Hervey de St-Denys, who has succeeded Stanizlas Julien in 
the Chinese Professorship at Paris, has contributed a pay er in 
the Transactions of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres for 1876, which contains some additional notices of Fu- 
sang. Among these is an extract translated from the Liang 
S: Kung Ki (32 PO 2 #2) or Memoirs of Four Lords of 
the Liang Dynasty, which throws some light on the times in 
which Hwui-shin lived, and the circumstances attending his 
arrival at King-chau. The Marquis shows that it was just at 
the overthrow of the Tsi dynasty that the priest came as envoy 
from Fu-sang, and had to wait three years before the Emperor 
Wu-ti of the Liang dynasty could receive him, The section in 
Ma Twan-lin he justly regards as a copy of the official report 
made to his superiors by Yu Kieh, one of these four Lords, 
obtained from Hwui-shin, the envoy. It is quite unlike 
the usage in such cases that nothing is said in the official 
annals of the presents offered by him; these, if they had 
come from America, would have been different from any- 
thing before seen, and therefore likely to be recorded. Such 
a list, however, did not necessarily fall within Ma's pur- 
nase when describing Fu-sang. The Marquis notices some 
of the presents offered, which are spoken of in the Memoirs of 
the Four Lords, and also some popular notions of that day con- 
cerning Fu-sang. He identifies the envoy with the shaman 
Hwui-shin, and concludes, with reason, that he was one of the 
five priests who went in the year 453 from Ki-pin. I have no 
copy of the Laang Se’ Kung Mt, and therefore quote his trans- 
Aton ¢ 


“At the commencement of the year 502, an envoy from the 
kingdom of Fu-sang was introduced, and having offered different 
things from his country, the emperor ordered Yu Kieh to interro- 
gate him on the manners and productions of Fu-sang, the history 
of the kingdom, its cities, rivers, mountains, ete., in conformity to 
the usage practiced at court, whenever a foreign envoy visited it. 
‘The envoy from Fu-sang wept, and replied with a respestful ani- 
mation, says the Chinese text, such as an old man would exhibit 
when he found himself in his own country after a long absence. 
The presents which he offered consisted especially of three hundred 
pounds of yellow silk, produced by worms found on the jw-eang 
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tree, and of extraordinary strength. The censer of the empe- 
ror, made of solid gold, weighed fifty catties (between fifty and 
sixty , and three threads of this silk held it up without 
breaking. ong the presents was also a kind of semi-t 


rent stone, carved in the form of a mirror, in which, when the 


sun's image was examined, the palace in the sun distinctly ap- 


“One day, while he was entertaining the Court abont foreign 
countries, the magnate Yu Kich began to speak thus:—‘In the 
extreme enst is Pu-sang. A kind of silkworm is found there 
which is seven feet long, and almost seven inches around. The 
color is golden. It takes a year to raise them. On the eighth 
day of the fifth moon, the worms spin o yellow silk which they 
stretch across the branches of the yu-sany, for they wind no coc- 
coons, This native silk is very weak, but if it be boiled in the lye 
made from the ashes of fu-sang wood it will xequire such strength 
that four strands well twisted together are able to hold up thirty 
eatties. The eggs of these silkworms are as big as swallows’ 

gs. Some of them were taken to Corea, but the voyage in- 
jured them, and when they hatched out they were ordinary silk- 
worms. The king's palace is surrounded with walls of crystal. 
shee begin to be clear before daylight, and become all at once in- 
visible when an eclipse of the moon occurs.’ | 

“The magnate Yu Kieh proceeded to say :—‘ About ten thous- 
and & northwest of this region there is a kingdom of women; they 
have serpents for husbands. The serpents are venomous and live 
in holes, whilst their spouses dwell in houses and palaces. No 
books are seen in this kingdom, nor haye the people any writing. 
They firmly believe in the power of certain sorceries, The wor- 
ship of the gods imposes obligations which no one dares to violate. 
In the middle of the kingdom is an island of fire with a burning 
mountain, whose inhabitants eat hairy snakes to preserve them- 
selves from the heat; rats live on the mountain, from whose fur 
an incombustible tissue is woven, which is cleaned by putting it 
into the fire instead of washing it, North of this kingdom of 
women there is a dark valley; and still farther north are some 
mountains covered with snow whose peaks reach to heaven. The 
bun never shines there, and the luminous dragon dwells in this 
valley. West of it is an intoxicating fountain whose waters have 
the taste of wine. In this region is likewise found a sea of yar- 
nish whose waves dye plumes and furs black: and another sea 
having the color of milk. The land surrounded by these wonders 
is of great extent and exceedingly fertile. One sees there do 
and horses of great stature, and even birds which produce human 
spa The males born of them do not live; the females are 
carefully reared by their fathers, who carry them on their wings ; 
as soon as they begin to walk they become mistresses of them- 
selves. They are remarkably beautiful and very hospitable, but 
they die before the age of thirty. The hares of that land are as 
big as the horses elsewhere, having fora foot long. The sables 
are like wolves for size, with black fur of extraordinary thickness,’ 
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r. Pi “The courtiers were greatly amused with these recitals, cay 
Z ing and clapping their hands, while they assured the narrator that 
’ they had never heard better stories. One minister interrupted Yu 
“i Kich by a bantering objection: ‘If one can put any trust in the 
official reporta collected in relation to this kingdom of women, it 
4 | might be all simply inhabited by savages who are governed by a 
S woman; there would then be no qunteice respecting this matter 

a of serpents acting as husbands, How would you then arrange 
Bey this matter?” . 

a7 “Yn Kich answered pleasantly, that he had nothing more to 
| aay on ies poe and then he went on from one strange stor, 
to another still more strange, in which one part truth was mixe 
with nine paris invention. 


The whole paper from which this extract is taken does 
credit to its author's researches into this matter, however 
much we may differ from his inferences. Ona previous page, 
he adduces further proof from two early Chinese authors, 
who mention Fu-ang. One of them is Kiuh Yuen, who 
flourished about B. C. 300, and wrote the, poem Le Sao or 

* Dissipation of Sorrows, which has since become 4 classic 
among his countrymen. In it, the Marquis says, “he 
traveled in thought to the four quarters of the universe. 
On the north, he perceived the land of long days and long 
nights; on the south, the boundless ocean met hie view; on 
the west he saw the sun set in a lake, perhaps the Tengiri-nor 
or the Caspian Sea. On the east, in spite of the vastness of 
the Pacific, and of the idea which wou d naturally present it- 
self to his mind, as the san rose fromm the abyss of waters, he 
beheld the far-off shores receive the beams of Aurora, and in a 
valley, on & land shaded by the ju-sang tree, he places the 
limits of the extreme east.” 

He also calls in another author to fortify the poet, namely, 
Tung Fan reoh, whose work, the Shin-t King (mm #8) or 
Record.of Strange Wonders, was extant in the Han dynasty, but 
‘was afterwards lost. That now bearing his name has been 
manipulated by subsequent authors, and Mr. Wylie regards it 
as a production of the fourth or fifth century, and “the mar- 
velous occupies so large a portion, that it has never been re- 
ceived as troe narrative.” But the Marquis does not so regard 
it:—“The works of Tung Fang-soh, which treat of recions 
most remote from China, have undergone some slight altera- 
tions at the dictum of the Chinese literati, who inform us that 
the alterations which they suspect date back to the fourth cen- 

ary after Christ. Their criticism, far from diminishing for us 
its authority, becomes, on the contrary, a valuable testimony of 
its authenticity at that date, This is what it says: ‘East of 
this Eastern Ocean is the country of Fu-sang. When one 
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lands on its shores, if he continue to travel on by land still 
further east ten thousand Ui, he will again come to a blue sea, 
vast, immense, and boundless.’ I think that I hazard nothing 
in saying beforehand that it is impossible to apply these indt- 
cations of Tung Fang-soh to any other country than America.” 
Fwsang and Ping-lai are still used among the Chinese 
for fairy land, and are referred to by the common people very 
much as the Garden of the ioaperioee and Atlantis were 
among the ancient Greeks. In Hankow, when way ail 
Wishes to praise the quality of his “yaaies he puts on his sign 
that they are from one or other of these lands. The latter ts 
perbaps the more common of the two, for it has become asso- 
ciated with the spain pe Tsin Chi Hwangti, who sent an 
expedition, about B. ©. 220, easterly to find it and two other 
islands, called Son Sien Shan (= all lj), or Three Fairy Hills, 
where the genii live. P&ng-lai is now the name of a district 
in the province of Shantung (better known from the prefectural 
city Tangchau, west of Chefu), which commemorates this expedi- 
tion after the fairies. Nothing was more natural to people living 
along the Yellow River in the days of Kiuh Yuen and Tang 
Fang-soh, when Shantung was inhabited by wild tribes, than to 
regard all that little known region in the utmost Hast as the 
abode of whatever and whoever were wonderful. To quote 
such legends as corroborative history or travel needs the 
support of some authentic statement to begin with; and Hwai- 
shin would be as likely to connect his account with something 
his hearers would recognize as existing in that direction, as to 
make up a story. I do not infer that neither the Chinese 
nor Japanese of the sixth century had any knowledge of the 
American continent from other sources, for it was os easy then 
fon vessels to drift across the Pacific, as they still do; but they 
could not drift back again, and when once landed anywhere 
between Alaska and Acapulco, the sailors were not likely to 
try a second voyage to reach their homes. | 
There is, furthermore, an unexplained point how the name of 
the tree fu-sang came to be applied to the kingdom Fu-sang If 
the Broussonetia be the plant denoted, and everything confirms 
this deduction, one would have expected its identity or hkeness 
to the chu shu (#§ #4), its Chinese name, to haye been men- 
tioned. It is, however, quite as probable that the tree got its 
name from the country, for the manafacture of paper from its bark 
does not seem to have been known in the days of Kiuh Yuen. 
Yu Kieh’s pleasant account of Fu-sang and its silkworms tends 
rather to show that in his day it was a region which everyone 
could people with what he chose, The use of silk among the 
people on the Pacific coast was, according to H. H. Bancroft, 
mostly confined to the Mayas in Central America ; it was by no 
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| means a common product, and mostly used in combination with 
eotton. ‘This reference by Yu Kich, although so exagge 
‘tends to show that Fu-sang was regarded os on the western 





$V eg! erated, 
side of the Pacific Ocean; and I am inclined to place it in 
aghalien island. | 
‘De Gnignes lays much stress on the alleged distance of Fu- 


‘sang from T'a-han, and ingeniously reduces the 20,000 &, or 
7,000 


miles, to an actual estimate of the road taken by Hwui- 


‘shin (Leland, page 128) to get there. In the introduction to 
his Lease of all bene eastern countries in Chap. 824, Ma 


Twan lin places the Flowery Land in the center of the universe 
CK $i y» Ht); and then adds, “ East of China lies Wo-kwoh, 
also called Japan; east of Wo-kwoh, further on, lies Fa- 
sang, about 30,000 h from China.” ‘These figures are much 
too hap-bazard to depend on in settling this point, and carr 

legs weight than such internal evidence as we can analyze, If 
compared with other distances ap lied to those regions by this 
author, we soon find how valueless they all are. No one in 
the sixth century had any means of measuring long distances, 
or taking the bearings of places, so as to make even a rough 
guess as to their relative ponnans if he had tried to make a 
map. For an illustration of this remark, see Dr, Bretschneider's 
article in Transactions of North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. X, 1876, where he gives an example of 
Asiatic map-making in A. D. 1351 to show the divisions of the 
Mongol Empire. It looks like a checker-board. 

The position of Fu-sang cannot therefore be yet settled from 
these notices; but we may, as the Marquis d Hervey de St- 
Denys hopefully remarks, yet see the day when the immense 
riches hidden and almost lost in Chinese books will be brought 
out, and something more definite on this head be discovered. 

I have only two other quotations to add. One is the name 
Fushi-koku, i. e. the kingdom of Fu-sang, an unusual designation 
known to the Japanese themselves, of their own country ora 
art of it, and which would hardly have been applied to a 
pnd on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. The other is the 
mention found in the Ving-Awan Chi Laoh, or Geography of 
the World, by Sii Ki-yii, the late Governor of Fuhkien, who 
wrote itin 1848. In speaking of the troubles in Corea caused 
‘by the Mongol invasion, and the ravages of the Japanese cor- 
gairs along the Chinese coast during the Ming dynasty, he pro- 
ceeds to say, “But as the rising grandeur of our present 
Imperial house began to diffuse itself afar, its quick intelli- 

ence perceived that it ought first.to scatter [as it were] slips 
Ren the ane tree in the Valley of Sunrise; and thereby 
those lands (Corea and Japan) were awed into submission for 
many years, and our eastern frontier remained quiet and pro- 
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tected ; neither of these nations presumed to incroach on our 
possessions.” The Valley of Sunrise, used in the Shu Kin 
or Book of Records, is regarded as a synonym of Corea, an 
the fu-sang tree is here connected with that land. .A few sen- 
tences on, Gov, Sii quotes from another book called Records of 
Ten Islands or Regions: “In the sea towards the northeastern 
shores lie Fu-sang, Ping-kiu and Ying-chau; their entire cir- 
cuit is a thousand li." He then adds, “I think that the story 
about these Three Fairy Hills aroge from the exaggerated de- 
scriptions of our own writers, who used them to deceive and 
mislead men; for really they were small islands contiguous to 
Japan and belonging to it. If their ships of that period went 
to them out in the ocean, why could not [our people?] find 
them if they had searched for them?” He then relates the 
quixotic expedition sent by Tsin Chi Hwangti under Sa Fuh, 
to find them, with several thousand men and women, none 
of whom ever returned. From this reference it may be con- 
cluded that Gov. Sii regarded Fu-sang and the other two to 
belong to the Kurile islands near Yezo. He had access to many 
works in his own literature, and took unwearied ee to get 
at the trath of what he was ota about, by asking intellt- 
gent foreigners who were able to tell him. Among these were 
tev. David Abeel (whose aid he acknowledges), and M. C. 
Morrison, a son of Rev. Dr. Morrison, the missionary. His 
opinion deserves to be received as that of an sheen Sa scholar, 
though he knew nothing of the question started by De Guignes. 
In reading the Marquis’s translation of Yu Kieh’s story, an 
oe scholar can hardly fail to compare it with the Voyage 
to Laputa; for that land was placed not far from Fu-eang by 
its clever discoverer and historian. Dean Swift, like Yu Kieh, 
drew on his imagination for his facta. The numerous refer- 
ences in that Voyage to the people of China, their institutions, 
peculiarities, costumes, and manners, must have been derived _ 
or suggested to him by the writings of Semedo, Martini, Men- 
dez Pinto, and other travelers in Asia before 1720, which 
were probably in Sir William Temple's library. But one 
would almost as soon think of quoting Swift's assertion in 
Chap. iii. of this Voyage regarding “the two lesser stars or 
satellites which revolve about Mars,” as Bes that Prof. 
Asaph Hall's discovery of 1876 had been already known in 
Qaeen Anne's reign, as to seriously undertake from these 
Chinese authors to prove that they knew the American con- 
tinent by the name of Fu-sang. 





Seer, xvui.—NO Kwon (4 ff), or Kiscpom or Women. 


Concerning the Kingdom of Women the shaman Hwui-shin re- 
lates :—*‘It is a thousand /i to the east of Fu-sang. The bearing 





S. W. Willams, 
> ‘and manners of the people are very sedate and formal ; their 
an color is exceedingly clear and white; their bodies are hairy and 
af the hair of the Scan trails on the ground. In the spring bey 
7x emulously rush into the water and me pregnant; the chil- 
BL dren are born in the autumn, These female-men have no paps on 
-- their bosoms, but. hair-roots grow on the back of their necks; a 
4 2 juice is found in the white ones. The children are suckled a hun- 
all “dred days, when they can walk; they are fully grown by the 
. fourth year. Whenever they see a man ey flee and hide from 
A I him in terror, for they are afraid of having husbands. They eat 
af pickled greens, whose leaves are like wild celery; the odor is 
acreeable and the taste saltish.” iat = 

* in the year A. D. 508, in the reign of Wu-ti of the Liang 
a dynasty, a man from Tsin-ngan was crossing the sea when he was 
f caught in a storm and driven to a certain island. On going 
L?, ashore he found it to be inhabited. The women were like those 


+ in China, but their speech was unintelligible. The men had hu- 
. man bodies, but their heads were those of dogs, and their voices 
} resembled the barking of dogs. Their f was small pulse; 





“at their garments were like cotton. The walls of their housea were 
Be or of adobie, round in shape, and the entrance like that to a den. 
From this account following that of Fu-sang, we might con- 
“5 elude that Ma T'wan-lin regarded Hwui-shin alone as his au- 
‘ thority for both of them, as he is quoted at the beginning of 
each section. But the incident of A. D. 508 may have been 
“ taken from the History of the Liang Dynasty. The mention 
q of Tsin-ngan (% 4), however, as the residence of the ship- 
i | wrecked man who found the Nii Kwoh, shows how little de- 
ll pendence can be placed on the Buddhist priest’s estimate of 
¢ the distance or direction of either Fu-sang or Nii Kwoh from 
“* China. The only seaport of that day named Tsin-ngan was 
Fim the present Pu-tien hien (3]f fA #%), identical with the pre- 
é fectural city of Hing-hwa, situated between Fuhchau and 
: Tsiien-chau in the province of Fuhkien. This man was 


probably a fisherman bound for the Peseadore Islands, who 
was driven off by a storm through the Bashee Straits into the 
Pacific Ocean, among the islands east of the Philippines. I 





my it think the priest is not responsible for the sailor's story, as it 
“4 is omitted im the Yuen Kien Lui Han, and only the first part 
we given. The Sate of the Nii Kwoh probably applies to two 
: nlacea. Sir John Maundevile* places his Lond of Amazoyne 
4 beside the Lond of Caldee where Abraham dwelt; but his Yie 
— of Nacumera, where “alle the men and women of that Yle 
oa haye Houndes Hedes; and thei ben clept Cynocephali,” might 
ah be looked for where the History of the Liang Dynasty puts 

oa them as well as anywhere else. — } 

j *Maundevile’s Voyage, ed. by Halliwell, 1839, pp. 154, 107. 
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In his Book of Marco Polo (ed. 1871, vol. i, pp. 835-940), 
Col. Yule has brought together notices of the various legen 
which have appeared from. time to time in Eastern Asia of this 
fabled land of Females, to illustrate what the Venetian has 
reported in Chap. xxxi. about the “Two Islands called Male 
and Female” In his other admirably edited work, Guthay and 
the Wiey Thither (page 324), he alludes to the report of Marig- 
nolli, about A. D, 1330, of a kingdom in Sumatra ruled by 
women. The first part of Ma's notice, which is certainly 
ascribed to the Shaman, leads one to look northeasterly toward 
the Kurile Islands for people with so much hair; and suggests 
a comparison with the inbabitants of Alaska called Kachin [n- 
dians, described in Bancroft's Native Races, vol. 1., pp. 116, 
147, sqq. But it would not be worth while to spend much 
time in looking for this fabled land, bad not the idea got 
abroad that its location would aid in identifying Fu-sang with 
some part of America. 


Secr. xix.— Wan Suan (3% JF), on Proruren Boovres, 

Daring the Liang dyuses (A. D. 502-556), it was reported that 
about seven thousand fi to the northeast of Japan there was a coun- 
try whose inhabitants had marks on their bodies such as are on 
animals. They had three marks on their foreheads. Those whose 
marks were large and straight belonged to the honorable class, 
while the lower sort of people had small and crooked marks, It 
is 4 custom among this people to collect a great variety of things 
of a very poor sort to amuse themselves, Those who travel or 
peddle do not carry any provision with them. They have houses 
of various kinds, but no walled towns. The palace of the king is 
adorned with gold, silver, and jewels in a sumptnous manner, 
The buildings are surrounded with a moat over ten feet broad. 
When it is filled with quicksilver, and the rain is allowed to flow 
off from the quicksilver, the water is then regarded in the markets 
a5 a precious rarity. 


It is not certain whether marking and Asien the body, or 
tattooing is intended by this term wan sidn; but as the Chi- 
nese have a technical term Aing EB, used in this extract to 
denote the process, it proves that tattooing must be here in- 
tended. This practice is leas common among the islanders in 
the North Pacific than in the South, where a warmer climate 
enables them to show off their pretty colors and figures. The 
courses and distances from Japan here given would land us in 
Alaska, but no weight can be attached to them in this quota- 
tion from the Liang Records. 

The distinction of rank indicated by the different lines de- 
seribed in this extract is like that in foree among the Eskimo 
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‘tribes near Icy Cape, as deseribed by Armstrong: “ At Point 


Barrow the women have on the chin a vertical line about half 
an inch broad in the center, extending from the lip, with a 
naralle) but narrower one on either side of it,a little ap 5 

the 





‘Some had two vertical lines protruding from either angle o 


mouth, which is a mark of their high position in the tribe” 
(Bancroft, vol. i, page 48). The practice of tattooing has 
been so common at various times among the Chinese, Japanese, 
and other inhabitants of Eastern Asia, that nothing can be tn- 
ferred rding the country here intended. The singular no- 
tice of fillin th moat with quicksilver may be paralleled b 
Sz'ma Tsien’s description of the wonderful subterranean tom 
of the great conqueror Tsin Chi Hwangti (B. C. 270) in Shensi, 
wherein he tells us that “rivers, lakes, and seas were imitated 
by means of quicksilver caused to flow in constant circulation 
by mechanism.” 


Seor, xx.—Ta Han (4% 7M), on Great Cura. 

Tt was reported, during the Liang dynasty, that this kingdom 
lay more than five thousand [i east of Win Shan. The inhab- 
itants have no soldiers or weapons, and never carry on war. 
Their manners and customs are the same as those of the Win 
Shin, but their speech differs, 


In Chap. 231 of the Yuen Kien Lui Hon (ER FH). 
a valuable Cyclopedia compiled by orders of the Emperor 
Kanghi and issued in 1710, this section is quoted verbatim 
from the Nan Sh of Li Yen-shau, the same source from which 
Ma Twan-lin got it, Though that history contains the records 
of the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502-557), it was not written till 
about one eatery afterwards, in the Tang dynasty; and during 
that interval nothing more seems to have been learned about 
the lands of Fu-sang, Ta Han, or Nit Kwoh. Nor had Ma 
Twan-lin found anything in his day, six centuries afterwards, 
to add to what the shaman Hwui-shin reported; while this 
Cyclopedia, the product of a commission of learned men who 
ransacked the literature of China to find whatever was valu- 
able and ingert it, contains just the same story, hoary with the 
1200 years’ repose it had had in the Nen Sic. To show the 
carelessness of these compilers in their work, in Chap, 241 
another kingdom is described under the name of Ta Han, but 
not a word is added to indicate how two kingdoms should have 
had the same nome. This last is equally vague with the first 
in respect to its identification, and reads as follows :— 

“The New Records of the Tang Dynasty say:—Ta Han 
borders on the north of Awh (§g); it is rich in sheep and 
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horses. The men are tall and large, and this has given the 
name Jo Han (i. e Great Chins) to their country. This 
kingdom-and Aus are both conterminous with Mieh-kiah-se’ (¥ 
3 Hy), and therefore they were never seen as guests [in our 

court}, But during the reigns Ching-kwan and Yung-hwni 
(A. D, 627 to 656) they presented sable skins and horses, and 
were received. It may be that they have come once since that 
time.” 

The compilers of the Cyclopedia abridged this extract some- 
what, for they do not refer to Lake Baikal (4 He), where 
Ta Han joins the countries of the Aveh-kiah-sz' and Muh, and 
thus help to identify it The next section contains an extract 
of seven pages from the New Records of Tang about the Aieh- 
kiah-sz’ or Hakas, whom Klaproth regards as the ancestors of 
the Kirghis now dwelling in Tomsk. If half of this account 
be true, the Hakas formed a powerful kingdom in the Tan 
dynasty, and their neighbors Ta Han and Kuh are to be looked 
for on the River Yenisei, or more probably between the An- 
gara and Vitim rivers. 

The effort of Prof. Neumann to identify the first-named Ta 
Han with Alaska, simply because he places Wan Shin among 
the Aleutian Islands, and Ta Han lies 5000 & east of it, is 
based alone on reported distances that are mere guesses, Mr. 
Leland also refers to De Guignes’ opinion that Ta Han meant 
Kamchatka, and that Win Shain was Yezo, and adds this com- 
ment:—" De Guignes determined with great intelligence that 
the country of the Wen-echin, 7000 Wf northwest of Japan, must 
be Jezo, from the exact agreement of the accounts given of 
that country by Chinese historians of the early part of the sixth 
eae (Goei-chi and Ven-hien-tum-hao, A. D. 510-515) with 
that otf Dutch navigators in 1648. Both describe the extra- 
ordinary appearance of the natives, and speak of the abundance 
of a peculiar mineral resembling caickailvne cso 129. Mr. 
Leland has been misled in regard to, this agreement by not 
knowing that these supposed historians are only the names of 
two books, viz: Records of the Wei Dynasty (A. D. 256 to 545), 
and the same Antiquarian Researches from which I have trans- 
lated these six sections. He also assumes that. Hwui-shin and 
his predecessors went by sea, adding that this was “no impos- 
sible thing at a time when in China both astronomy and navi- 
gation were sciences In a bigh sense of the word.” 


Secr. xxi.—Cnrit-s3t Kwon (@& §& i), on Laxp or Prewres. 

In the kingdom of Cha-j0 the men are four feet high. Still far- 
ther south of it come the Black Teeth Kingdom, and the Naked 
Peoples’ Land, distant from Japan over four thousand fi, It re- 





1} 


quires a year’s sailing for a vessel to get to them. About ten 
thousand ff to the southwest live islanders whose bodies are black 
and eyes white; they are naked and hideous; their flesh is deli- 
eate. Ifone of them is shot with an arrow when traveling, his 
body is eaten. 





In Col, Yule’s Marco Polo, it is stated (vol. ii, p. 858) that 
the number of islands in the Indian and Pacific oceans is 
estimated at 12,000 as a round number; and in his Cathay, he 
gives a European map of that region, dated 1875, in which the 
total is Taped at 7,548, This particular figure was no doubt 
obtained from Marco Polo's larger number, though the process 
of derivation is not clear. One of the islands is specially marked 
Naked Savages; it lies off the Chinese coast, near where the 
Pescadore group is situated. Of these four islands, that of the 
last named probably refers to the Australians, if the distance 
from Japan is at all to be considered; but more probably the 
Dayaks of Borneo are meant, The Black Teeth Kin dom need 
not be sought after, for the prevalence of Malay tribes which 
blacken their teeth by chewing betel-nut, the usage no doubt 
referred to, makes it impossible to specify any particular nation. 
The Land of Pygmies probably denotes those parts of Celebes 
or Papua where the Negritos still form a portion of the popula- 
tion ; eee come to Singapore in the Bugis vessels 
from Cele Edward Lane ee of the Arab legends re- 
specting pygmies in this part of the world, and resolves them 

into bad accounts of the apes socommon in the Archipelago. 
It ia more likely that the Arab legends had travestied the men 
into apes. The story quoted by Friar Oderic, in 1818, about 
the:pygmies or Biduini, who lived on the banks of the Talay 
—the greatest river that exists in the world "—in the western 
part of China, is illustrated by Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 121) 
with his usual research; but no one has heard of them since 
Oderie’s day. In Pickering’s Races of Men (Bohn's ed., pp. 175 


180) the Negrillos or Negritos are described as still inhabit- 


ing many islands, or hiding themselves in the forests of the 
larger ones from other more powerful races of the Indian 
Archipelago. 


Sect. xxi.—Csanc-sn Kwon (6 A ff), on THe Kricpom 
OF GIANTS, 

This land is situsted to the east of Sin-lo, The inhabitants 
belong to the human race; their bodies are thirty feet high, 
They saw their teeth and make hooks of their naile; they have 
black hair on the body, and crouching bodies. They eat no food 
cooked by fire, but gnaw birds and beasts, or pounce on a man in 
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order to eat him. They get a wife for the purpose of preparing 
‘their clothes. Their country is contiguous to a range of moun- 


tains several thousand & in extent, in which there is a narrow pass 


or cafion secured firmly by a two-leaved iron gate called the 
Guard-gate, The people of Sin-lo constantly maintain a guard of 
several thousand bowmen and soldiers to defend it. 


Tt will occur to the English reader that Dean Swift had 
probably met with some references to these Chinese notions of 
strange lands in his reading, and developed his descriptions of 
vee a and Brobdingnag from their hints. The Pacific Ocean in 
his day was a region of wonders, almost as much as in the time 
of Marco Polo and Ma Twan-lin. Sin-lo ({% #@) is an old 
name for a kingdom in the eastern and southern part of Corea; 
and the Land of Giants must therefore be looked for in the 
islands of Quelpacrt and Tsu-shima near by; or in some 
mountain fastness on the mainland. There is less to suppose 
about them, however, than their counterparts, the Pygmies; 
for not even a fossil fragment has yet been found of human 
beings who could overtop a giraffe or a dinornia. 

A Japanese notice of them both, with other monsters, occurs 
in the Aun Mo Deu J (ji) 3 Bl 4) or Pictures arranged 
in Classes to teach Children. I have introduced one of the 
drawings, which does credit to the native artist in his effort to 
convey some idea of their relative sizes. Respecting the giants 
the author says: “The Chio-zhin or Tall People are called Sé- 
fake, Some people during the Ming dynasty were driven out 
to sea by a tempest, and reached the land where these people 
lived. They are over fourteen feet high, and very skilifal in 
swimming.” The same book says of the Pygmies :—* Their 
country les to the eastward. Their bodies are from twelve to 
eighteen tnches high. In that region the storks eat these 
dwarls, so that they always go in companies to protect them- 
selves.” As to the Oin-yu (€& £8) or Pygmies, this writer adds: 
“They are called issun boshi, 1. e. inch elfins, for they measure 
only one inch; another name is tan-shin or short people.” 
Besides the above, this work describes the Glio-Aé koku, or the 
Land of Long-armed men, a small country in the Eastern sea. 
“The people have cotton clothes; their arms reach to the 
ground as they stand, and are seventeen feet long.” Their 
counterparts, the Long-legged people, will run as fast as the 
wild beasts. | 

These lands are of coarse paces in remote regions, and most 
of them were first reached by sailors driven out of their 
reckoning, just as in English literature Lemuel Gulliver, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Peter Wilkins are each fabled to have 
reached the lands associated with their names after losing their 
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ships. The family likeness which pervades these Asiatic 
stories about giants and pygmies seems to point to a common 
origin, This is particularly the case with the Japanese story 
of the pygmies, whose efforts to protect themselves from the 
storks will recall Homer's allusions to those who dwelt on the 
coasts of Oceanus, and were in constant danger of being 
snapped up by cranes. Pliny put them in Transgangetiec 
India. The date of this Japanese work is, however, too recent 
to preclude the inference that the author may have heard of 
similar Occidental legends. 





Secr. xxui—Krinepom or Liv-niw (3 i), on Lewcuew, 


The Lewchew kingdom is an island in the ocean, ‘To the east 
of the prefecture of Tstien-chan [in the province of Fahkien] are 
the islands cnlled Pang-hu, or Pescadores, Thev lie near together, 
so that the fire signals can be seen from each other. ‘The trip 
ocoupies five days’ sail, There are many caves in the hills, 
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The surname of the king is Awen-sz'; his name is /o-lah-tau > 
it is not known whence he came, but there have been many gen- 
érations of the family, The' people of that country call him 
kotao-yang, and his wife is to-pah-tu ; the place where he lives is 
Pr in tung. The moat around it has three separate rows of 
palisades, one behind the other; it encircles it so as to let water 
flow in, Stockades, for defense, are made of spinous trees, The 
largest abode of the king has sixteen Scare ; fine carvings 
are seen in them of beasts and birds, and also numerous jinglin 
bells. A common kind of tree resembles the orange with thic 
foliage ; the slender branches hang down like hair. 

The kingdom has four or five generals who oversee all the dis- 
triets; each district has a petty king, Wherever one goes there 
are Villages, each of which has a headman, who wears an orna- 
ment like a bird, and is selected for his skill as a fighter. They 
all unite in setting out (or apart) trees, where the affairs of the 
Village are managed, Both men and women bind their hair with 
white hempen cords, coiling it up from the nape of the neck quite 
to the forehead. The men make a cap out of birds’ plumes, in 
which they interweave pearls and cowries, and further adorn with 
red feathers; the style of these head-dresses differs much: 

The women make caps out of figured soft gauze and white 
cloth, square and upright in shape; they weave Taig bells in 
leather with all sorts of feathers, and thus form their garments, 
The shape and style of dresses differ much. They attach feathers 
toa string and hang on periwinkle shells for ornament, so that 
their colors shall be well contrasted. Small cowries are sus- 


— pended from them which make a jingling sound like a chatelain: 


ittle cymbals also hang from the armlets, and strings of pearls 
around the neck. Hats are braided out of twining plants, and 
then adorned with plumes and feathers, They possess swords 
and seabbards, bows and arrows, rapiers, poniards, and other 
weapons. Iron is very scarce in the kingdom, so that their 
swords being thin and small, they employ much horn and bone to 
strengthen them, They plait hemp to make mail-armor, or else 
sie ee the skins of bears and leopards for the purpose. 

Che king rides in a wooden car, shaped like an animal, borne on 
the shoulders of his guard and attended by a retinue of about ten 
men, The petty kings ride in a frame made like a loom, on which 
hang bells resembling animals. The inhabitants of the kingdom 
delight in fighting and pugilistic combats. The men are coura- 
geous and brave and very agile in running; they show contempt 
of death and much fortitude when wounded The lords of the 
districts employ bands of retainers, but they never rescue or hel 
each other. When two bands of warriors are pitted against each 
other, three or five men from each will rush out in front leaping 
and yelling, bandying words and mutual railings before they rusi 
together and shoot their arrows. As soon as one side is worsted, 
the whole band scatters in flight; messengers are then dispatched 
to make an apology, and all parties enter into a peace before sep-_ 
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arating. If any of their number were killed in the f ht, all come 
together and eat the bodies; it isthe usage to put the skulls and 


bones around the king's palace; he confers [on those who slew 


them] a cap of honor, and they become leaders in the band, 


There are no regular taxes collected; when any work is to 
be done there is a general levy of seutage to accomplish it. 
There is no well-settled or constant scale of punishments, but the 
whole community assembles to deliberate on and decide the eases 
after careful examination, Criminals ore all sentenced by the 
bird-adorned headman [of the village]; bat if there is an appeal, 
and his decision does not end it, then it is carried before the king 


He orders his officers to assemble in general council upon the cuse 


and give their final verdict. The prisons have no cangues or 
keys, for the prisoners are simply bound with ropes. Capital 
pumshment is inflicted with an iron needle, like a chopstick, ten 
or twelve inches long, which is thrust into the nape of the neck, 
it érimes are punished by bambooing. . 

There is no written character among the people. They keep 
their reckoning of time by noting the waning and waxing of the 
moon, and watch the flowering and fading of the trees and 
shrubs to learn the passage of the year. 

The people have deep-sunken eyes and long noses, in which 
they resemble the Onigours. They are not very quick-witted. 
There is no well-marked distinction eras the high and low in 
official ranks, nor between the prince and his ministers, or in their 
acts of decorum when they meet. Father and son sleep in the 
same bed, Young men pull out the mustache and whiskers, and 

emove the hair from the pate f Married women mark the hands 
with ink, like tattooing, making figures of snakes and insects, 
Marriages sre performed with feasting and drinking; pearls and 
cowries form the betrothal presenta If a young man and 
woman like each other then they make a match. When a woman 
bears a child and suckles it, she is required to eat the placenta, 
After parturition she roasts herself before a fire in order to sweat 
off the humors; in five days she is quite well again and all right. 

Sea-water is poured into large wooden troughs; it is then evap- 
orited in the sun to procure salt. The sap of trees ix used to 
make pickles. Samshn is made by putting leayen into rice; ita 
taste is very weak. In eating, the fingers only are used. If one 
comes across a rare delicacy he first govs and offers it to bis over 
lord. In all their feasts and assemblies, when a person is about to 
drink he is required to call out his name before he drains the cup. 
If he is feasting with the king he first calls out the king’s name, 
when they touch their goblets, something after the custom among 
the Toorks, and then drain them, In their songs they keep ster 
a4 her sty out; ope man sings and all the rest keep time wit 
him: th notes are rather melancholy and exciting. They raise a 

irl up on their shoulders, and then, swinging the hands, will 
fea round and round as mummers do, | 


When the last hours of a sick person approach they lift him out 
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to the arbor in front of the house. The relatives and neighbors 
wail and weep and condole together, The body is washed, and 
then swathed and bound with cotton cloths, after which it is 
rolled up in matting, enveloped in earth, and then put in a coffin 
for burial, No tumulus is raised over it. When a son mourns 
for his father he eats no meat for several months, The usages 
among the natives in the southern districts are a little different ; 
for there, when a man is dead, the villagers and townsfolk come 
together and eat the body. 

Maki the beasts are found bears, leopards, and wolves; pigs 
and poultry are very numerous, but horses, asses, sheep, goats, or 
oxen are quite unknown. The fields are fertile and moist. The 
are first burned over and then irrigated through sluices in whic 
the water runs: the streams have one water-gate only, Stones are 
used for coulters; they are about fourteen inches long and several 
inches wide; ground is plowed with them. The crops are rice, 
sorghum, millet (Milium), spiked millet (Setaria), pulse, red and 
black and large beans, etc. The trees are maple, fir, bamboo, 
lianoa, pine, elm, rottlera, laurel, and fruit trees. The medicines 
are like those found in our Middle Kingdom. The air and seasons 
resemble those south of the Nan-ling range of mountaina. 

The popular practice in babe ap the gods of the mountains 
and seas is to offer spirits and rich delicacies, To those who are 
killed in a battle or quarrel, the thing which killed them is offered 
asa sacrifice to their manes, Sometimes a small house is raised 
against a fine large tree; or the skeleton is hung in the tree and 
the people shoot arrows at it; or a tumulus of stones is raised 
over the body, to which is fastened a mourning banner, as the 
ancestral tablet. Where the king resides many skeletons and 
skulls are brought together beneath the wall screening the gate- 
ey so as to show its rank. In the vacant spaces above the gates 
and inner doors they hang the heads, bones, and horns of animals. 

In the first year of the reign of Yan-ti of the Sui dynasty (A. 
D. 605), admiral Ho-man and others gave the following report:— 
“During the spring and autumn of each year, when the sky is 
clear and the breeze refreshing, if one looked eastward he saw 
something thin or vapory, like foggy smoke arising from a fire; 
one sould: not tell how many thousand ii off it lay." The empe- 
ror ordered Chu Kwan, the master of the horse, to go to sea and 
search for this region and find out its customs, Taking Ho-man’s 
words for his clue, and several of his people, they went olf 
together and reached the kingdom of Lewchew. They eould not 

nderstand the language spoken there, so they seized a man and 
returned. Next year the emperor bade Chu Kwan to soothe and 
re-nssure the man; but he was obstinate and gathered his clothes 
and armor to go back, About that time a . apAnes! envoy came: 
to court, and seeing the man, remarked: “This savage is one 


‘the men employed in the kingdom of Sié-kin." ‘The emperor then 


ordered Chin Ling, general of the Tiger Braves, to lead a body of 
soldiers and cross from I-ngan (Swatow or Chao-chau fu) to the 
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island of Kao-wa (the Madjico-sima group?) ; from thence two 
days more took them to Yuen-pi (Kirrima islands yes ane another 
day to Lewchew. The people there would not submit, and gen- 

Chin Ling attacked and routed them ; he went on as far as 
the capital, where he burned the palace, and tuok captive several 
thousand men and women, whom he put amongst his troops with 
their goods, and returned. Since that time intercourse has been 
broken off. 

In ite meer ponocd lies the kingdom of Pi-shé-yé, or Formosa, 
whose inhabitants speak an unknown language, go naked, and 
have such a stupid look that one can hardly imagine them to be 
human, About the year A. D. 1174, in the Suan as sty, a chief- 
tain from this land led several hundred of his wild followers to the 
towns of Shui-ngao, Wei-tao, and others in Teten-chau prefecture 
is Fuhkien], where they slew and captured many peo fe. They 
highly prized iron things, spoons, and chopsticks, The inhab- 
itants shut their doors and fled, but took their door-rings; and as 
they went, they threw away the spoons and chopsticks. The bri- 
gands stooped to pick them up, which constantly delayed their 
r rogress, 80 that our troops were able to catch and bind several. 
When they saw an armed horseman they would struggle to atri 
off his mail, and joining their heads would kill him. They usex 
rose in fighting, aud would tie a string to the weapon, a hun- 
dred feet long or more, #0 as to pull it back to them, so highly did 
ey prize the iron, and could not bear to throw it away. They 

no boats or oara, but sailed about on bamboo rafts; these 
could be piled up on each other like screens; if an emergency 
arose, the whole company would lift them up, set them afloat, 
and thus escape. 


This sccount probably confounds the inhabitants of Lewchew 
and Formosa in several particulars, yet it possesses historical 
interest as one of the earliest references to those islands. The 
details bear internal evidences of being the actual observations 
of travelers, who had remained there long enough to Jearn 
about the people and furnish some account of them. In this 
respect it is far more satisfactory than the priest Hwai-shin's 
report aboat Fa-sang. The names given to the countries near 
Lewehew of Kao-wa (Wj @), Yuen-pi (EM). and Pi-shé-yé 
(st & Wp), which IT have identified as the Madjico-sima group, 

irrima Islands, and Formosa, must be received with some 
hesitation, as I have no means of verifying them; ond their 
resemblance in sound to any actnal localities cannot now be 





fa Twan-lin names no authorities for this notice of the Lew- 





chewans; bat as the allusion to the descent of a band of rovers 


from Formosa, in 1174, during the reign of the emperor Hiao- 
tsang, speaks of an event which took place only about seventy- 
five years before his own birth, there is reason for concluding 
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that the section was made up from documents and books 
compiled during the reign of Li-taung, under whom his father 
held high office. The names be gives to the king and queen of 
Lewchew and his residence, as Awan-sz (& i and Ffo-iah- 
tau (3% Wh 9B), Ko-lao-yang (W] 26 26) and To pah-tu ( 
Fe), with Po-lo-tan tung (RE HE Hf fg) for the capital, cannot, 
at this interval, be at all recognized from any books to which 
T have access, | 
In concluding these extracts from Ma Twan-lin’s wnt 
T need hardly draw attention to the vagueness which tis 
them, when we look for any definite information. His long 
ehapter on Japan bears more marks of well digested information 
than any of those which are here given, and indicates constant 
intercourse between it and China. Mr. Leland Gace from 
several authors whatever will elucidate and uphold his theory 
reapecting Fu-sang, and deserves thanks for his research in this 
interesting question. He has, however, heen led astray by a 
similarity, or an error, in spelling to confound Kamehatka with 
Lewehew, in the following extract, made up from Steller, 
a German writer of 1784: “ Lieuw-kuei (Loo-choo) or Hing goei 
as the Kamechatdales of the present day term their fellow 
countrymen dwelling on the Penshinish Bay, is situated, 
according to the Chinese Year Books, 15,000 Chinese miles 
distant from the capital, which, according to the measurement 
of the celebrated astronomer [han, in the time of Tang, gives 
= about 338 to one of our grades—the Chinese grades being rather 
smaller than our geographical. Now Si-gan, the one of China 
during the dynasty of Tang. lies in the district Schensi, Int. 34° 
15’ 84” N. and long. 106° 34° E. from Paria. Petropaulowski 
(Peter and Paul's Haven), on the contrary, according to Preuss, 
ies fat. 58° O' 59° N. and long. 153° 19’ 56" E. from Paris. 
These are differences which the accounts of the Chinese Year 
Books establish in an astonishing manner, and leave no doubt 
whatever os to the identity of Kamchatka with Lieu-kuei; 
for itis certainly satisfactory, if estimates of such great distances, 
drawn in all probability from the accounts of half-savage sailors, 
or quite savage natives, should agree within two or three grades 
with accurate astronomie results."—Fueang, page 16. 
_ It is impossible and needless to analyze this mélange, for it 
has nothing todo with Fu-sang or its locality; but it Jed me 
to add this translation of Ma Twan-lin’s secon on Lewchew, 
Mr. Leland has a note in which he says, “it is evidently bor- 
rowed from the Tung.schu, but is mach better mies ai and con: 
tains some original incidents, on which account I have freely 
availed myself of it.” I have no means of elt this state 
ment. and therefore am unable to say how far Ma quoted from 
the History of the Tang, and also to explain whether Kam- 
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chatka was ever called Lieu-kuei, and what the Chinese char- 
acters for this name are ;—or whether Lieu-kuei is a misprint 


for Liu-kia or Lewchew. The name of this insular kingdom 


has been written a dozen ways by foreigners; it is called Rin- 
kin by the Japanese, Doo-choo by the inhabitants, Low-kow by 
the Cantonese, and Lewehew by the Nin ncoples but it 
eould never have been confounded with Rasohea 

of them. 

Since Commodore Perry's visit in 1853 and 1854, and the 
residence of missionaries at Napa, these islanders have become 
better known; and the halo cast around them by Basil Hall 
and Lieut. Clifford, in their narratives of the visit of the frigate 
Alceste in 1816, has been dissipated. They began to have 
olficial mtercourse with China in 1873, when Zai-to, the king 
of Chung-shan, sent an envoy to the Emperor Hangwnu at 
Nanking, who five years before had expelled the Mongols, 
In 1609, they came under the control of the prince of Satzama: 
but during the interval of 286 years they became well ac- 
quainted with Chinese literature and usages, retaining their 
own spoken dialect of the Japanese. "he kingdom has 
latterly, with all the dependent islands, been incorporated 
into the Japunese empire, under the name of Okinawa ken, 
and the royal family recently removed to Tokio. | 

There are several points in this notice of Lewchew which 
tally with what is now seen among the people. The mana- 
facture of salt from sea-water is largely carried on, as the trav- 
eler can see on landing at Napa or Pu-tsung, where the salt 
vats employ many workmen. The custom of married women 
staining their hands with a dye, so as to resemble tattooing, is 
still observed. When I visited Napa, in 1837, the Rlandee 
had not seen Europeans for twenty years, and those on board 
the ship Morrison were strange to most of them. Among the 
party which landed one evening for a stroll, were Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. King. We were surrounded by in eager crowd as soon 
as we stepped ashore, and took our way towards a hamlet not 
far off. ing a woman standing by herself near a door, Mrs, 
King went alone towards her, and held out a hand in token 
of friendliness, while the rest of us looked on until the inter- 
viow had disclosed her feelings The woman presently came 
forward and showed Mrs. King the blue mark on the back of 


a by either 






_ her band to indicate that she was married ; but her amaze- 


ment at seeing Mra. King begin to pull off a glove to show her 
that she was not thas marked was a study to the rest of us, for 
the woman thought it was a second skin. 
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THE primary objeet of this essay is to give as distinct an 
account as possible of the great god Indra, as he apy in the 
light shed npon him by the Rig-Veda; more especially to deter- 
mine with accuracy his position in the Vedie pantheon, and his 
original significance (his Vatwrbedeutung): i. e. the powers of 
nature which lie behind and are symbolized by this striking per- 
sonification, The preliminary part of all such work must of 
course be a searching examination of the hymns themselves, 
and 4 conscientious interpretation of all passages in iny way 
bearing upon the subject, Great care has been taken to avoid 
two dangers: on the one hand, that of overhasty combination 
and ‘seu pe with seeming parallels in extra-Indian mythol- 
ogy; and on the other, that of following too closely what may 
be called the ritualistic tendency, which pnts these ancient 
hymne (which in the main breathe out the frahnen of nature, 
and display the Indian people in the vigor of youth) on the 
same level with the religious monstrosities of a conning, subtle, 
ingenious and yet frivolous priesthood of a later and 
attempts to explain obscure points in the text by not less im- 
persoctly understood details of the later ceremonial. To the 

ret of these perils L. Myrianthens seems to have fallen a 
prey; his work, Die Agvins oder Arisehen Dioskuren, was 
published at Munich in 1876. The other has often roved 
Heastrous to Alfred Hillebrandt, who is represented in this 
field by two books, Ueber die Géttin Adit (Breslau, 1876), 
and Vikena und Mitra (1877). 
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The Rig-Veda is the only source from which materials have 
been drawn. The Bralimanas show so decided an advance 
beyond Vedic ideas that great confusion would inevitably have 
accompanied any attenypt to combine them, The same reazon 

ailed with regard to the Yajus. As for the Sdman, it 
contains only sixty or seventy verses not found in the Rik, 
and these offer nothing whatever of value; while a preliminary 
examination of the Atharvan showed that the results to be 
obtained from it would not differ materially from those fur- 
nished bree Rik, for which reason its disenssion may well be 
Post poner 
The essay is divided into four parts, as followa: I. The 
primitive conceptions of the Indians regarding Indra, and the 
powers of nature which are represented wonder this personitica- 








tion: I, The accounts of Indra’s parentage, and the narratives 
and legends of his birth; LT, The functions of Indra in the 
supernatural and natural, the moral and the physical world, 
and his relations with other gods; IV. The conception of In- 
dra as a definite person, and the resulting description of him. 


I. Jndra’s Significance in Nature. 


For many years, from the pioneer labors of Roth in the field 
of Vedie exegesis to the latest researches of Ludwig and Ber- 
galgne, moat Sanskrit specialists and comparative mythologers 
have viewed Indra as a god of the sky—whether, on the one 
hand, of the radiant and sunny, or, on the other, of the rainy 
sky. For the first at all complete exposition of the subject we 
have to thank Roth, who in an essay in Zeller’s Theologisches 
Johviuch for 1846 (p. 352) styles Indra “the first of the gods, 
born before the other immortals, whom he has adorned with 
power; the god of the bright clear vault of Heaven, His 
cheerful yet majestic appearance makes him the protector of 
homan beings and the dispenser of riches.’ A note adds: 
“Indra signifies ‘the radiant one; from the root idh, indA, 
‘kindle; related to atdw, ajo, in which the root is strengt 
ened.” The next year Roth modified his views as follows 
(Zeitech. d. D. Morg. Ges, 1347, p. T2): “Indra ia the 
supreme god of the Vedic belief, or at least the one whose rule 
and power most immediately concerns the life of mankind. 
He is the god of the cheerful sky of day, which after all 
obseurations again shines forth, and upon which depend fruit- 
fulness of the earth and the quiet enjoyment of human exist- 
ence.” Roth's later views, as expressed in the Petersburg 
br ane we shall find essentially different, Lassen (/n- 
dische Aiterthumakunde, 2nd edit., 1. 893) takes in the main 
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this view, but adopts a different derivation of the name. 
Wuttke (Geschichte dex Heidenthums, 1852, ii. 241), deviating 
widely from all previous opinions, and completely failing to 
grasp the conceptions of Indra offered by the older literature, 





saw him only in the light of the Inter Brahmanie descriptions. 
Benfey (Orient und Oveident, 1862, p- 45 ff.) regarded Indra 
as od of the rainsky. He says: “It can be proved conclu- 
sively that Indra stepped into the place of the « y-god, who in 
the Vedas is addressed in the vocative as dyaush tar.” But, 
so far as | know, this has not yet been proved. nfey’s deri- 
vation of the name tndra is, as will be seen below, utterly 
untenable, Max Miiller says in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language (ii. 470): “ The real representative of Jupiter in the 
Vedas is not Dyu but Indra, a name of Indian growth, and 
unknown in any other independent branch of Aryan lan Tage. 
Tndra was another conception of the bright blue sky.” And, 
on page 473, note 35: “ Indra, a name peculiar to Initia admits 
of but one etymology: i.e. it must be derived from the same 
root, whatever that may be, which in Sanskrit yielded indu, 
‘drop, sap.’ It meant originally the giver of rain, the Jupiter 
Pluvins, a deity more often present to the mind of the wor- 
shipper than any other. Cf. Benfey, Or. u. Oce., i492" But 
in his Chips (ii. 91) the same scholar calls him “the chief colar 
deity of India”! The identity of Indra with J upiter Pluvius 
is aleo maintained by Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 77. Grasamann 
(Wiech, 2wm 2. V., 8. v. indra) calls him the god of the 
bright firmament. Myrianthens (Die Acving, p. xvi.), whose 
account of Indra is chiefly remarkable for calm assurance of 
statement, again identifies him with Dyn: while Ludwig 
(Die phitosophischen und religiisen Anse} auungen des Veda, 
p- 33) characterizes him thus: “It is very difficult to deter- 
mine Indra’s po mythological nature, since he unites in 
himself the characteristics of several older divinities. It ia 
perhaps most correct to style him the god of the eky, under 
whose protection and guidance stand on the one hand the sun 
and stare—lence his friendship with Pisan and Visnu—on the 
other the phenomena of the thunderstorm.” Agam, (R. V. 
Transl., iii, 313): “Dyaus is deserihed similarly with Indra, 
who is doubtless a mere resuscitation of the older god who had 
been for a time thrust into the background by the rise of the 
Varuna-cult, and whose identity with Zens was long ago recog- 
_ nized.” (See also p, 318 of the same volume.) BHerpaigne, in 
his work entitled Pe Religion Védique Paprés lea hymnes 
du ftig-Véda (Paris, 1878, p. xvi.), pays no attention what- 
ever to the nature-side of the god’s personality, but views 
merely his ethical side. He calls him the god of battle, and 
says of him: “He is more profoundly distinguished from the 











elements than are the other pods.” fil ct apr this is true, 
that Indra is a god of battle; but it is only half tl 3 

is he im fact more sharply distinguished from natural phe- 
nomena than several other divinities, : 





Differing from all these opinions, I consider that Indra be- 


longs not among the deities of the sky, but among, or rather at 
the head of, those of the air—a distinction which we shall find 
@ very important one when Indian mythology is in question. 
Without doubt, the strongest reason for the classification of 
Indra among the sky-gods has been his apparent identity with 
the Greek Zeus and the Italian Juppiter. And if the thunder- 
- storm-mythus had in its development run like courses in India 
and in ican and Italy, we could fot avoid accepting this 
identification as correct. It is perfectly trne that Indra hos to 
wage the same contest a8 Zens; and itis not less probable that 
in the yet undivided Indo-European mythology Dyn was the 
one to whose lot it fell to conquer the cloud+lemons, Accord- 
ingly we must say, Indra had taken the place of Dyn. But 
the conelnsion is unwarranted, that Indra was by nature a deity 
of the sky. We may merely say: the original functions of 
Dyn, a deity of the sky, aa conqueror of the clond-demons, 
were transferred by the Indians to another god, of different 
origin and different nature, who in the course of time had 
advanced into prominence by the side of Dyu. And this 
transfer is moreover in perfect accord with Vedie doctrines 
respecting the structure of the world. Before explaining these 
doctrines, however, I will endeavor to show what. natural phe- 
nomenon Indra originally represented. | 
That he is really in the Veda the god—i. e. the personifica- 
tion—of the thunderstorm, is shown very plainly by several 
passages which are in fact detailed descriptions of that mighty 
convulsion of nature, and vet place the god, conceived of as a 
person, most prominently in the foreground. In the Veda we 
have to deal with a worship of nature, whose chief gods were 
long ago recognized os originally personifications of different 
powers of nature. We are therefore entitled, in thia as in 
most other cases, to seek the most primitive conceptions which 








the Indiana formed of their favorite god in those passages in 
which the descriptions of some phenomenon of nature, and of 
a personal being supposed to underlie the manifestations of 
this phenomenon, are most evidently and most intimately 
united. A number of such verses, relating especially to Indra, 
are treated of in Part II.; but I will introduce several of the 
most striking here, that we may in advance gather an idea of 

the true nature of this god. Thns, i. 55. 4:' “He manifests 
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himeelf in the forest by the bending trees, announcing his 
| power (which is) held dear among men ;" v. 32. 10 :' “ Refore 

him bends the godlike tree ;” i. 65, 1: “ Dreadful, mighty, the 

cduse of woe unto men, he whets his thunderbolt ;” 1, 54.13 

“Thon, O Indra, smiting the woods asunder, didst make the 

streams to gush ont; did not then mortals huddle together in 

terror?” Is thie the god of the blue sky? Zens is the sky- 
god and the sky; Indra is not the sky—he wins it for his 
worshippers. ii. 12.15: “Before him Heaven and Earth bow, 
at his breath the mountains quake ;" vi. 31, 22° “Through 
dread of thee, Indra, everything upon the earth trembles, yea 
even the immovable regions of the air; Heaven and Earth, the 
mountains, the foresteeverything that is firm trembles at thy 
progress ;° vi. 18. 2:" “Raising the dust on high, he alone was 
the mighty shaker of the nations of men ;" x. $9.8: “Even 
the sun reins in his tawny mares ; every one dreads Indra, for 
he is the mightier, and (fears) the blast from the body of the 
-tervible giant ; day after dayhe thunders, victorious, unrestrain- 
- sble” in i. 52, 8, Indra is styled condra-dudina: i. e. *hav- 
/ ies white, or bright, ground’ This could be taken as 
» _. descriptive of the sky, but suits better the thunder-cloud, as it 
© advances across the bright heavens; we have only to translate 
“with bight background.’ 

But even when we liave proved that Indra was the thunder- 
storm, we are not yet justified in denying him a place among. 
the sky-gods ; in fact, with our minds full of Greek mythology, 
‘we should consider such a denial absurd. But let ns see what 
views the Vedic poets held concerning the scene of action of 
the thunder-storm, and consequently of the thunder-god. 

From the earliest Vedic times, the Indians marked off the 
universe in their imaginations in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves. They assumed three separate regions: viz. of the 
earth, the atr, and the sky; a conception which to my knowl- 
edge is not found elsewhere among Indo-European mytholo- 
gies." Moreover, many natural phenomena which in still 








' ny asmii devi swadhitir fihtta. 

*fikrandayo nadyd réruvad vand kathA ni ksonir bhiyis’ sim drata. 

*tvad bhiyéndra parthivini vigvicyuts cic cyivayante rijaisi: dyd- 
wiksgim’ parvatiso vanini vi¢varh dryjhim bhayate 4jmann & te. 

‘ brhadrenng cyivano minuginim ékah kpstinim abhavat sahdvi. 

‘sfireg cid & harito asya riramad indrad 4 kag cid bhayate taviyasah : 
bhimaésya vio jathirid abhigvaso divé-dive sihuri stann dbidhitah. 

The Greek ardgp and éjp seem not to correspond accurately to the Indian 
dydes ond anfarikeom. Nor did the Greeks distribute their divinities so formally 
among the different regions. Their scheme was: divinities of sky, earth (and sea), 
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earlier, ante-Vedie times they themselves imagined, and other 
Indo-Europeans continued to imagine in later times, as oecur- 
ring in the sky, were by them transferred to the middle region, 
the district of the air, a region which in the Veda we find 
always sharply distinguished from the sky. This change from 
primitive conceptions must have been consummated at a very 
early date in the interval between the separation of the indian 
tribes from the others of Aryan stock and the composition of 
the Vedie hymns, since we find in all parts of the Rig-Veda 
the three regions accurately and consistently kept apart, and 
yet they are mentioned in such a manner as to make it almost 
certain that the idea of the andaritsam, the Air-region, was of 
later development than those of Heaven and Earth. For 
instance, in numerous passages Heaven and Earth are styled 
the universal parents, a name never applied to Heaven and 
Air, or Earth and Air. In i. 56. 5 we read? “When thon, O 
Indra, didst fasten firmly the rion of air in the frame of 
Heaven and Earth ;” ii. 15. 2: he filled out the two worlds 
(i. @ Heaven and Earth, rodasi having always this meaning) 
and the air.” Most plainly speaks iv. 42.42 “The triple 
universe.” 

Parallel with this development of a specifically Indian 
triple division of the universe, of a third and new realm of 
nature, runs the development of a specifically Indian divinity, 
the field of whose activity is this new realm, and whose fune. 
tion it is to fight in mid-air the battles which the Aryan 
imagined as taking place in the sky. From what gverm was 
developed the conception of this mighty deity Indra we shall 
never learn from the Veda, for therein he appears always as 
either the greatest, or among the greatest, of the gods, The 
oceurrence of the word tidre or afidra in Zend, as name of an 
evil spirit, and the Slav. jedi, ‘swift’ (see below), perha 
point to his existence, in a very rudimentary form, in she 
mythology of the period preceding the separation. Other than 
these there seem to be no indications of him whatever, outside 
of the Indian peninsula. 

For the Indian of the Vedic period, the aky was raised far 
above all strife; there was eternal light, eternal p ce, the 
eternal waters, and there dwelt the bright Adityas, in inviola- 
ble sanctity and majesty; but the air, the middle region, was 
alive with malicious spirits, whose power had to be broken by 
a god of greater power than they, by Indra. Yet to overcome 
the demons, Indra does not descend from Heaven into Air, for 

iwi yat tiré dharipam Acyutarh rij6 ‘tisthipo diva atasu barhana. 
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he is mye to be there already. He advances along the 
horizon, between Heaven and Earth, as th ieee never weary 
of singing; he is born there, as child of Heaven and Earth, 
which he forces asunder by his huge size and power (see-x. 89). 
He is the god of battle, of the battle fought in the thunder. 
storm between good and bad spirits; and the battle-ground is 
the air, the home and gathering place of all demons. 

Another proof that Indra was not thonght a god of the sky 
is found in the references made to him in Yaaka’s Nirukta, 
where Yaska quotes the opinion of his predecessors that in 
reality there were but three gods: Sarya (the sun) in the sky, 
Indra or Vayn in the air, and i upon earth. Yiska how- 
ever maintains the plurality of divinities in each region, and 
places Indra (or Vayu) at the head of those of the air. _ Sig- 
nificant is likewise the close connection of Indra with Vayu 
and the Maruts, the wind- and storm-gods, whom it is im- 
possible to view as celestial divinities, 

For all these reasons, and for others which will be advanced 
in their proper place, I conclude that Roth’s views as laid 
down in the Pet. Dict., « v. indra, are correct. There we 
read: “Jndra. Name of the well-known | od, who in the 

Vedie creed stands at the head of the gods of the middle 
region, the atmosphere. The most prominent manifestation 
of his power is the battle which he has to fight with the thun- 
der-bolt (vajra), in the thunder storm, against the demoniac 
powers. In his origin he is not the supreme, but the national 
and favorite god of the Indo-Aryan tribes, a type of heroic 
power used for noble ends; and with the gradual fading away 
of Varuna he advances more and more into prominence.” My 
Own investigations, so far as they reach, have all tended to 
confirm these views of my revered master, 

In the present state of our knowledge of the Veda, perhaps 
as much is lost as is gained by the zeal for comparison between 
things Indian and things extra-Indian. The Sanskrit texts 
must be conscientiously worked through many times yet before 
we can speak with contidence upon all the religious conceptions 
and beliefs of those ancient raAis: and the light which so 
many have Sip si to throw upon them from without often 
distorts instead of revealing the real truth. 

The etymology of the word indra has been very variously 
explained. Yaska gives no less than thirteen different deriva- 
ice and the number of modern attempted ones must be 
nearly as great. The Indian derivations are as nsual absurd, 
yet hardly more so than the following by ert syand-ane, 
pres. pple. of a supposed base syand; with loss of -4, eyand-an; 
with annige of -n to -r, syand-ar; with addition of “i, syn -<ar- 

~a; then sind-ar-a, sind+-a, ind-ra. Middletown out of Moses, 
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or mango out of Jeremiah King, are nothing to this, The 
most reasonable derivation is still that proposed by Roth, Pet. 
Dict., s. v.: viz. from the root in or tnv, ‘press, urge, have 
power over,’ ete., with the suffix -ra (used to form nopmina 
agentia)\, a euphonic @ being inserted, as in the Greek dy-i-poe, 
peanpej-ma, ete. The signification of ‘the stormer, the 
ppressor’ suits the character of the god to a remarkable de- 
gree; and Ludwig mentions as the only instance of the word 
m extra-Indian language (except perhaps Zend ifdra or andra) 
the Slav. jedru, ‘swift, impetuous.’ So too the Acvins, the’ 
mighty horsemen, are called indrataméd, heretofore commonly 
rendered * most like Indra,’ for which ‘most impetuous’ would 
surely be better; and in vii, 09. 3 Ushas, the Dawn, is likewise 
styled indratama, where ‘most like Indra’ is eminently unsatis- 
factory. Better would be perhaps in this passage also the 
rendering * very swift.’ 





Il. fndra's Origin, 


The Vedie poets did not content themselves with a mere 
personification of the thunder-storm and its at once salutar 
and destructive effects. On the contrary, they on the one 
hand gradually extended and multiplied the fields of Indra’s 
activity in nature, and developed his original character, until 
they came to imagine him as interfering in all human attairs, 
and even as guiding the courses of the stars and bringing 
order and stability into the movements of the universe ; while 
on the other hand they humanized his divine person, to a preater 
extent perhaps than any other of the Vedic pantheon, attrib- 
nted to it a human form, and furnished it with variety of 
hmman attributes, all of which however harmonized perfectly 
with the original conception which underlay this divine nature. 
Finally, they represented Indra as begotten by other gods, and 
as entering at his birth into an already existing world of divin- 





‘ ities. | 
The numerous paseages of the Rig-Veda which make men- 
‘i tion of Indra’s deseent and birth will be best divided into four 


groups. In the firet I shall include verses containing such con- 

- ceptions as are still purely physical: that js, conceptions in 
7 which the original content of the mythus, the immediate im- 
pression received in the observation of nature, is most promi- 
nent, even in the details: in the second group, the anthro- 
pomorphie statements—those in which Indra’e Naturbedeutung 
sinks into comparative insignificance heside his humanized per- 
son, and in which his birth is described as happening in aceord- 
anee with human experience and circumstances: in the third, 
passages which, although containing references to Indra’s par- 
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ents, yet do not naine or characterize them more detinitely ; 
ana in the fourth group, suey COnCENTIONS of is origin as pro- 
eeed from later speculation, and are in fact nothing but mental 
abstractions from the chief manifestations of his netivity. 

Tt was not in accordance with the character of the Vedie 
people, which in fact was somewhat lacking in mythological 
versatility, fully to develop the genealogical side of the Indra- 


Hi Anti " This lack of m ythologieal versatility, as for want of 
a better term I have chosen to designate it, contrasts most 


sharply with the mental east of other Indo-European peoples, 
ny the Greeks. Parents of Indra are indeed alluded to 
often enough, but rather eo gxresané, and generally without 
mention of specific names, f have not found any passage in 
the Rig-Veda according to which any other divinity than 
Dyn is by name styled Indra’s father, while on the. other 
hand the allusions to his mother are widely various. At one 
time it seems to be Prthivi, the Earth, at another the Rain- 
eloud, finally purely abstract personifications are called his 
progenitors. Of the view, advanced from different sources, 
that Indra is to be considered as son of Aditi, | shall have 
occasion to treat further on. 

I now proceed to the diseussion of the pertinent passages, 

L. Physical conceptions.—In the following verses, the birth 
of Indra is plainly observed to be merely a mythical figure for 
the sudden beaakiae out of the thunderstorm, which advances 
along the horizon, on the edge of Heaven and Earth, “in the 
lnp of the parents;” and in which the God's nature manifests 
itself. Hardly is the deity born before the inighty battle of 


the thunderstorm, involving Heaven and Earth in contnsion, 


ogins to rage. 
~. First of all belong here three verses of the 17th hymn of 
‘Book iv. Thus, v.4:' “Thy father is considered tobe the 
mighty Heaven; the progenitor of Indra was an excellent 
workman, in that he begat the noisy wielder of the stout thnn- 
derbolt, who is immovable ae is the earth from its seat es oe 
“Tn terror at thy vehemenee the heaven trembled, in terror at 
thy fury the earth trembled, at thy birth; the tirm mountains 
tottered, the plains ernmbled, the waters dispersed ;* y, 123 
* Little cares fidie for his mother, little for his father, for the 


‘ wuviras te janité manyata dyadr indrasya kart svapastamo bhit; ya 
ith jajina svaryath suvajram dnapacyutarh sddaso nd bhiima. 

* tiva tvipd janiman rejata dyad réjad bhfimir bhiyasd swasya manyéh: 

*kiyat avid indro adhy eti matah kiyat pitdr janitir yé jajina: yd 
asya Gigmam muhukair iyarti vate né jotah standyadbhir abhraih. 
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tter that begat him: (Indra) who in a moment gives free 
rein to his violence, as it were a storm-wind amid thundering — 
clonds.” In other words, the verse says: Indra piiionly ¢ 7 
Heaven and Earth, in whose embrace he was born, sia aiie | 
whirlpool of the raging thunderstorm. A similar thought 
seems to have hovered in the mind of the author of the not 
very intelligible passage iv. 22.4.' [ understand the verse thus: 
“Every hillside and the many heights, the heaven and the 
earth, trembled before the gigantie one at his birth: when the 
courageous one brings his parents to the cow (i. ¢. to the thun- 
der-cloud), then do the winds bellow mightily round about,” 
The second half of the stanza seems to mean: when Indra 
hurries Heaven and Earth into the thickest turmoil of the 
thunder-storm, then ete. Here also, then, I can perceive only 
i description of the advancing storm, apreading swiftly over 
earth and sky; and so in i. 63. 1; but particularly viii, 50, 42 
“(No one equals Indra.) the unconquered, the mighty one, 
victorious in battle, at whose birth the great cows (i, e: the 
clonds), wandering in the wide domain (the sky), all bellowed 
topether—yea, even heaven and earth bellowed toget her.” 

In each of these Pomme ay the reference to the approach of 
the storm is unmistakable. In others the description is more 













detailed. Here is one of a thunderstorm in the mountains at— 
daybreak: vill. 6. 25-302 “On the slope of the mountains, 
and at the junction of the streams, the wise one was born 
through devotion (i. e. the storm was sent in answer to the 
prayers of the rainseeking worshippers); viewing the sea of 
air, he looks down from this height, from whence, quivering, 
he rages; then first doea one see the light of Morning, spring 
from the ancient seed, as it flashes out along the sky.” Simi- 
larly i. 6. 3: “Giving light unto darkness, and shape unto the 
Siapeloss (1. e&. illomining the darkness of the night or the pray 
‘of the morning with lightning-flashes) thon wast born together 
with the dawns.” | 
AL grou 





good parallel to this conception of 4 storm at daybreak is 
found in several passages which relate the violent treatment of 


sas, the Dawn, by Indra, who shatters her ear and drives 
her tm. terror from it; but the treatment of them here would 
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disturb the continuity of the discussion of Indra’s birth and 
origin. I reserve them therefore until later, and proceed at 
once to the secoud group of passages, to the 
2. 2 videaogbaal oe ic Conveptions—Scenes and events of 
humuar life, often boldly hyperbolical—often, too, humorously 
conceived—mingle themselves with the myth of Indra’s birth, 
The first place here belongs by right to the remarkable and 
certainly very ancient hymn, no. 18 in the 4th Book, with the 
disenssion of which that of the other passages will easily and 
naturally connect itself. Roth, in the Siehvr sig Lieder dea 
Hag- Veda of Geldner and Kaegi, has attempted to divide this 
hymn into its component parts. From his treatment there 
result the following fragments: I. Indra, refusing to enter the 
world in the usual way, declares his intention of lnrsti: 
through his mother’s side: iv. 18.1: “This is the old an 
well-known path by whieh all the fods were born: by it shalt 
thou likewise be born when mature ; thou mayest not, by other 
means, bring thy mother unto death.” (Indra speaks.) v. 2: 
“T will not go out thence, that is a dangerous way; right 
throngh the side will I burst ; many things yet undone have | 
to do, to fight with this one, to he at friendship with that one.” 
v. 8 (Roth, 18); “He beholds his mother dying: *T will not 
ield, no, I will go through there: Indra drank in Tvastar's 
oes the Sora, of hundred-fold value, from the vessel of 
juice.” v. 4 (Roth, 3): “How should that one, whom his 
mother carried for a thousand months and far any years, 
undertake evil? Nowhere exists his equal, among the Living 
er those that shall he born’ TI. Indra, as a weaklin , is ex- 
‘posed by his mother, according to v. 8 even thrown into the 
river Kusava, but is saved and attains power and victory. 
Thus, v. 5 (Roth, 4): “Thinking Indra of no account, his 
mother hid him (Indra), who teemed with heroic strength ; 
thereat he stood forth, wra ping about him his own garment, 
and though new-lorn, filled both worlds.” And v. 8 (Roth, 
a: “Now the young mother throws thee aside, and now 
susavid swallows thee; and now the waters take pity upon the 
ehild, and now Indra stands forth in his might,” fi - The new- 
born Indra displays forthwith his eon fe and strength: y. 
10 (Roth, 9): “The young heifer aaree forth a stout calf, 
an uneonquerable, a brawny bull—Indra: she licks her calf," 
that it may walk, but it seeks of itself ite own way.” v.11 
(Roth, 10): “The mother is concerned about the young hero: 
*My son, the gods abandon thee! And Indra, about to kill 
rtra, spake: ‘Friend Visnn, stand further away.’ IV. In- 
dra kills his own father. Thus, vy, 19 (Roth, 11): “Who is it 
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that has widowed thy mother! Who sought to smite thee 
‘when lymg down, when rotning? What god was there that 
‘nitied thee ¢ Since thou didst seize thy father by the foot and 
sh him in pieces.” Verses 6,7, 9, and 18 have nothing to do 
with Tadexta birth: nal, 
It ig not possible to discover any intimate connection be- 
tween all the verses of this hymn. The Anukramani, or listof — 
hymns with authors, subjects, and metre, styles it a dinioene 
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between Indra, the sage Vamadeva, and Aditi. From 
source doubtlesa Sayana derived his explanation (which Hille- 
brandt, Aditi, p. 45, laa adopted from him), that the first two 
verses refer to the birth of Vimadeva, who in order to excuse 
his extraordinary whim recalls Indra’s deeds of violence. 
Roth’s translation and arrangement remove every doubt of the 
ragmentary and heterogencous character of Se hynth. 
According to iii. 45. 2, 6, and vil. 08. 3, Indra at the moment 
of his birth invigorates himself with a draught of Soma. A 
enrious feature of the Indraanythus is found twice in Book 
viii. Tha, im viii. 45. 4,5: “ The slayer of Vitra, as soon a8 
he was born, seized his arrow; he asked of his mother, ‘Who 
are the mighty ones! What are they called? Then Qavasi 
answered thee: ‘He shall as it were fight with his forehead 
against a mountain, whoever desires to do battle with thee.” 
And viii. 66. 1,22 “As soon as he was born, the posses | 





| rc 
hundred-fold might asked of his mother, ete. Then QCavasi 


named to him Aurnavabha and Ahicuva; * My child, these will 
be for thee unconquerable.’” While in the tirst passa Indra’s 
mother puts implicit faith m her B0n's prowess, in ae second 
she does not credit him with such courage ond power as he 
afterward displays; but, a» the following verse shows, her 
fears for him are ungrounded * “All these together the slayer 
of Vitra sinote, a® one heats spokes into the hub with » ham- 
mer; when full-grown, he became the slayer of the Dasyus. 
Thns must we explain the episode, if we follow the authorit 
af the pada-text for nisturah: i.e. = nis+tercs. Bot ie! 
recht, differing from the pade and the Pet. Dict., explaing 
nisturah as from ni+ star, i.e. ‘those that are to be cast 
down? and he translates: “ My child, do thou cast these to 
earth” (Z. D. M.G., xxiv. 205). Grassmann follows Aufreeht ; 
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Ludwig translates “O child, they must be mighty ones,” by 
which the line heeomes extremely weak and insignificant. 

Anfrecht’s view be correct (and the imper. sanfw certainly 
makes for him), there is no contradiction, but a close corre- 
spondence, hetween the two hymns. Compare again iv, 15, 11, 
where Indra does not fear, though the other gods have aban- 


~ doned him, but entreats Visun to leave him free seo 


A very human addition to the fable is the following, where 
the poet imagines the infant god surrounded by attendant 
women: x, 153. L:' “Busy women sat about the new-born 
Indra, rocking him, and instilling into him excellent strength.” 
In another passage, incorrectly incorporated in the Urvaeci- 
hymn, Indra’s nurses are the celestial waters, in whose midst, 
in fact, according to the observation of nature, the god is born: 
x. 95. 72 “The divine women sat about the new-born one, and 
the exulting streams nursed him; when, O Loud-shouter (In- 
dra}, the gods nourished thee for mighty battle, and for the 
destruction of the demons.” The sudden change from the 
third person to the second, the person described being 
addressed, is not uncommon in the Veda. 

4. Vague Statements concerning dJndra’s Parents.—The 

1 group comprises passages in which Indra’s parents are 
indeed alluded to, but not by name, and without any special 
characterization. Thus, x. 28. 6:° * Many thoneands do I cast 
to earth at once, for my father created me as an irresistible 
one” (ef. i, 129. 11);' vii. 20. 5: * A giant begat the giant 
for battle, a heroine bore the hero ;” x. 144. 13° “When thon, 
© Indra, like the dawn, didet till both worlds, a divine mother 
had borne thee, the great ruler of great nations, a noble mother 
had borne thee.” 

A curious reference to Indra’s childhood, for which I have 
not been able to find any satisfactory explanation (if indeed 
any deeper meaning underlies the text), is the following: viii. 
58, 15: “While yet an immature boy, he mounted the new 
wagon, and roasted for father and mether a fieree boll” 
Probably we have here only a fanciful description of the head- 
strong and mighty mfant, 

Further indistinct references to Indra’s mother are the 





‘tikhdyantir apasyuva indrath jitam ipisate: bhejinisah suviryam. 

"sim asmifi jiyamina fsata gni utém avardhan nadyah svagtrtah: 
mahé yat tv purfiravo randydvardhayan dasyuhityfya devih. 

'purfi sahdera oi gigimi sfikiam agatrizh hi m4 janitS jajina. 

“Perhape aleo ii, 17. 6; bot in this possage pif is doubtless Tyaetar, the 
father, i.e the creator, of the thunderbolt, 

‘ ubhé yad indra rédasl Spapraithos’ iva: mahintawh tva mahin&th sam- 
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lowing: x. 73. 1; “Thon wast born a mighty one unto 






destructive power, lovely, most powerful, threatening many ; 
‘the Maruts cheered on Indra when his ver swift mother 
taught him, the hero, to run 3” and ii, 30. 2: “The mother an- 
nounced unto the sage who it was that should rob Vrtra of his 
possessions,” More significant for the poet's caution than for 
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strength, waa born.” vA 
Finally we come to two xery puzzling verses: vi, 5%. Lo 

“Now at the Soma-feast I will proclaim your heroie deeds 5 

your parents are slain, one Pe meree by the gods; but ye, Indra 

and Agni, remain alive.” Ludwig translates “the pitur, hostile 

to the gods, were slain by you which is an ungrammatical 

rendering of the Sanskrit; while Grasemann proposes piyavah, 


| “pare is x. 190. 1: “Among all creatures that was 
the th est, di which the mighty one, he of impetuous 


‘ganderers,’ for pitarah, Again, v. 2:' “Ye had the same 


father, and ye are twins; your mothers were in different 
Trt 









aces’? The mythical relations are here extremely obsenre; 
it is even doubtful whether there be any real connection be- 
tween the two Verses. I will return Inter to v. 2, and proceed 
at once to the fourth and last group. 
4: Conceptions of Indra’s Origin which reat upon Specula- 
tion.—It is but rarely that the poets personified any ethical qual- 
ities, as for instance in viii. 58, 4, Indra is called «tnwh satyasya, 
‘son of truth. In nearly every instance he is still the god of 
thunder and war, who does not belie his original churaecter even 
‘in this abstract theogony. For instance, we read in x. 7A. 102" 
“If any soy ‘he is sprung from a horse,’ I believe him born 
also of might; he came forth from rage, and stands now in the 
houses; Indra knows from whence he is born.” It must how- 
ever be remarked that the verse is susceptible of another ex- 
planation, by which Agni instead of Indra becomes its subject: 
“From o horse (the san) did he (Agni) proceed, from power, 
from fury; now he stands in (human) houses (i.e, as the fire 
on the hearth or the domestic altar) ; only Indra knows whence 
he (Agni) was born.” Compare with this interpretation the 
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‘janigth’ agréb sihase turdya mandra Sjig}ho bahulibhimainah: ivar- 
dhann indram maritteg cid dtra mAti yad virdth dadhinad db&nigths. 
tyé vetriya sinam atribharigyat pra tach janitri vidiga uvica. 
BASS, a, aad in Awokr. to be directed to fodra and Viegu, really has rofer- 
once to Viegu only. 
_ 4 pré nd wood autegu with wiry’ y4ni cakrathoh: hataéso vim pitaro de- 
vagatrava indragnt jivatho yavdm. | 
4 gamAné vith janité bhratara yovdth yamav ihéhamatara. 
" * dgwad iyayéti yad viddanty djaso jilim utd manya enam: manydr 
- dytya barmyéqn tasthau yatab prajajia indro asya veda. 
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verses (v. 2. 8; x. 32. 6) in which is related how Indra revealed 
the hiding-place of Agni, who had disappeared. Who in fact 
should understand the nature of the mysterious lightning bet- 
ter than the thunder-god ¢ 
With the last line of x. 73. 10 is to be compared whut is said 

of the Marnts, the storm-winds; vil. 56.2: “No one knows 
their birth, yet they among themselves well know their de- 
scent.” T regard this as pointing toward Indra’s original sig- 
nificance as god of the thunderstorm. As are the swiftly- 

Ing storms, 0 is their supreme head—whence they come, 
or whither they go, who can say? “The wind bloweth where 
Tt listeth,” ete. 

rther, we have to consider the following | ves. In 
vit. 81. 14, Indra is called putrah gavasah ; and in tv. 24. 1, 
cavasah stinwh—both signifying ‘son of onght:’ cf. x. 
153. 27 “Thou wast born of strength, Indra, of might, of 
power; thon, O Ginnt, art truly a giant.” The epithet gosane 
napa, ‘son of a cow-winner i. e, of oa cloud-winner},’ im iv. 
$2, 29. proceeds no less than the foregoing from conscious 
specniation, as will be seen hereafter. In x. 90. 15 (the Purnsa- 
hymn) we read that Indra and Agni sprang from Purnsa’s 
month Likewise the already quoted verses vit. 45. 4 and 5, 
and 66, 1 and 2 belong in this connection ; for garasi, ‘ Might,’ 
used unmistakably in this place asa sab a name (cf. devi 
favisi, i. 56. 4), is a mere personification of Indra’s most prom- 
inent cliaracteristic. When once the idea that Indra was the 
‘aon of might’ (crash, gen. sing. neut.) had been thrown 
out, the transition to Cavasi (fem.), ‘ Might’ personified, was 
natural and easy. 
_ Finally, in x. 101. 12 we find Indra called Son of Nistigri. 
The word. néstigri, which oecure in this passage only, still 
remains an etymological riddle. Siyana’s explanation is 
wholly unsatisfactory—he identities Nistigri with Aditi, and 
papi the word by nésfizi girate, 1. e, ‘Aditi swallows her 
rival Nisti, whom he makes identical with Diti — and it 
remains an open question whether Nistigri be not, like the 
previously mentioned Qavasi, a purely abstract character. 
The more closely one examines these passages in detail and 








in their connection, the more hopeless seems the task of find- 


ing therein a fixed tradition, current in Vedic times, of Indra’s 
descent. It is fair to suppose that the earliest conceptions 
made in [ndra’s case no exception to the rule which regarded 
Heaven and Earth as universal parents. That Dyu was 
viewed as his father is evident from iv. 17. 4 and iv. 18, 12, 
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j above. Further, x. 54. 3 reads:' “When thou didst 


upon which Muir (Sanskrit Texts, v.30) remarks “by which 
eaven and Earth are clearly intended.” Either such passages 
are mere outbreaks of boldest fancy, or else we must explain 
the word jan as in vill, 36.4 (janita devo janita prthivydh) 
where the ‘creation’ (jan) of Heaven and ‘Earth means noth- 
ing more than the ‘holding’ or ‘supporting’ (dhr), or_ the * fix 
ing, fastening’ (shahi, stambA), of other verses, Reference is 
‘therein made to Indra’s restorative activity, which gives back 
to earth and sky, when shattered and in confusion through the 
strife of the elements, their former quiet and order. The pas- 
sage iv. 18, 10—grstih sasiva ete. (with which ef. x. 111. 2, 
garsteyo wrsabhah), could perhaps relate to the earth: but I 
prefer, in view of viii. 6. 19, 20 and fi. 11. 5, to refer grstth to 
the rainclond. Still, the poets need not on all occasions have 
intended to express particular cosmogonic ideas by such words. 
The well-known penchant of Vedic sages for the cow: yard in 
their hymns may surely have led one poet to think of Indra 
and his mother as calf and cow, withont conveying under the 
image of the ‘cow’ any deep mythical meaning. 

The words aerad iyayets yod vadanti, in x. 73. 10, I can 
hardly explain otherwise (supposing them to refer to India at 
all) than that agra refers to the sun, as in i. 164. 2 the horse 
undoubtedly typifies the sun. Ludwig (2?. V. Ueberseteung, 
iii, 318) regards the horse as symbol of the sky, und quotes to 
sustain his position x. 68. 11: which verse however contains 
merely a very natural simile, in which a dark horse bedecked 
with jewels is compared to the nocturnal sky with its glittering 
stars, and which proves nothing. But the adoption of the sun 
as Indra’s father would involve us in insuperable difficulties, 
Tt is quite possible that the statement acvdd ete. is no less 
referable to conscious speculation than those contained im the 
following lines of the same stanza. The horse, as well as the 
bull, is often the symbol of strength and courage, and why 
‘should not a poet of bold fancy imagine Indra descended from 
‘such an animal! ‘The word vrsen, used innumerable times of 
Indra, might in fact be translated ‘stallion’ as well as * bull,” 
provided one tastelessly insist upon rendering the word on all 
occasions by the name of some particular animal. 

There is some temptation to draw from vi. 59. 2 (“ Ye are 
twins, Indra and Agni, ye had the same father, your mother in 
different regions") a conelusion as to Indra’s parentage. In the 
verse x. 45. 8 Agni is son of Dyu; im ii. 3. 11 and 25. 1, 
and x. 1. 2, the son of Heaven and Earth. [f now we are to 
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produce from thine own body father and mother together,” 
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hold fast to vi. 59.2, then Prthivi, the Earth, eannot be Indra’s 
mother. However, the accounts of Agni's paresiinee are even 
more confused and contradictory than those of Indra’s, and 
bear no-credible witness. | 

_ No wonder then that the Indians soon had recourse to speen- 
lation to fill ont the remarkable Bp appurent in the myths of 
their favorite god. Thus only ean | account for such theogonie 
ideas as those contained in group 4, above, From Indra’s chief 
attributes of might and impetuosity arose the personification 
Qavasi, * the saiehte one’ or ‘might.’ Compare with this d/an- 
isthé matd, *the very swift mother, a title which snits neither 


Aditi nor the Earth. Similarly, from the conception of his 


battles with the rain-stealing demons was derived the epithet 
gosano napat, In mythological systems the son is accustomed 
to display his activity in the same field with hie father. It was 
Indra, more than any other, who eaptured the cows, i. e. the 
rain-clouds ; he may therefore well have been the son of a cow- 
capturer; and there is no necessity fora strained explanation 
of gosen as equivalent to the sky, or to anything else nm partie- 
ular, I prefer therefore to view these words also as merely 
the expression of a conscious deliberation, and adaptation of 
the legends concerning Indra. 


Ill. Fields of Indra’s Activity, and his Pelations to other 
Divinities, and to his Worshippers. 


Among all Indra’s deeds celebrated in the Veda, most im- 

rtant are his coercion of the evil spirits of the air, who in 
ndian belief arrested the rain, so full of blessings for earth 
and mankind, and gathered them into compact clouds; and his 
deliverance of the heavenly streams from their power. No 
department of his activity is made so prominent, no act of his 
power related so often, im s0 many various forme, or with so 
many poetic embellishments; and the god is besought for no 
other manifestation of mercy with such fervor as for this: all 
of which is a further indication of his natural position and 
duties among Vedic divinities, He is above all the god of 
battle—of battle in the tirst instance against the demonine rain- 
stealers, then further against all other demons and witches; 


and he finally becomes the ideal of a pugnacious uneonquerable 


hero and warrior, who defends his Aryan worshippers in their 
battles not only with non-Aryans, but likewise with those of 
kindred mice, — 

To a correct understanding of the passages which treat of 
this manifestation of Indra’s might, two things are necessary. 
We must in the first place consider how immensely greater is 
the effect of the thunderstorm in India, particularly among the 
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tie mountains of Northern India, than with us—how - 


gndden and overwhelming its approach, and yet how eag rlv-it - 
‘is prayed for, and by what beneficial effects tt is followed.’ 


In the second place, we must bear well in mind the peculiar 


Vedic conception of the rain, especially of the thunder-storm. 


This is as follows: The original souree and home of the waters* 
was thonght to be the highest heaven, purwmer cyoman, the 
ion peculiarly gacred to Varuna; and it is this deity who 
sends forth the raimthat it may descend upon the earth. So 
e. g. ii. 25. 4: “The creator let the streams flow, they ron as 
Varuna directed ; they fail not, nor become weary ; they spread 
over the land like birds” (Compare Roth’s Arddéutt. sum 
Nirulta, x. 4.) But the air-demons arrest and carry off the 
rainstreams, which the poets symbolize by the figure of cows, 
and imprison them in their caves in the cloud-mountains. 
Now Indra appears upon the scene, commussioned by the gods 
to set the waters free; he conquers the demons and liberates 
the streams, which thereupon continne undisturbed their jour- 
ney to earth, led by Indra’s attendants (cf. x. 4); sun, 
dawn, and sky emerge from the temporary obscurity of the 
battle, and the gods, who, terrified by the dreadful contest, had 
retreated to a place of safety, recover once more free scope and 
yenceful exercise of their intinence through Indra’s victory. 
Mv evil spirits whieh disturbed the whole course of nature are 
pursued to the uttermost regions of darkness; quiet and order 
are completely restored. : 

About this conception of a natural ‘phenomenon, as about a 
Gore, ware gradually crystallized various fantastic creations of 
the Vedie bards; and their descriptions of this mighty event 
were interwoven with many single features, some of which had 
likewise reference to occurrences actually observed in nature, 
while others admitting of no such explanation must be con- 


‘sidered rather as transferrals of purely human experiences into. 


superhuman spheres of action. In fact, we find Indra (and his 
opponents) eonecived of and described much more like homan 
beings than are ahy other divinities; for which doubtless the 
reason lay partly in the less morally sublime than fierce and 
overbearmg nature of the thunder-god, partly in the partien- 
larly eloge relations subsisting between fndra ns war-od and 
his worshippers, who were still engaged in bitter conteste for 
empire with the aboriginal inhabitants of India whom they 





‘Compare Zimmer, Altindéacher Leben, p. 42, and his citations. 
tn the Veda “water” and all corresponding terms, such o# stronm, river, 
torment, ocean, ete, are used indiscriminately of the water upon the earth, and 





(of the aqueous Taper in the aby or the raln in the air, 
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In the enumeration of passages belonging in this connection 
I will first give those which refer plainly to events in nature, 
then such as contain purely poetical embellishments. The 
very great number of such verses precludes the mention of any 
but the inbet Important. 

The arcth-demon among the rain-stealers is Vrtra, whose 
name isa plain enough indication of his nature. I prefer, not- 
withstanding Lindner’s mention (A(tindisehe Nominathilaung, 
p- 82) of tle difficulties offered by the unstrengthened root- 
vowel, the common derivation from L vr ‘cover, wrap, hem 


in, hinder, restrain ? for between the root proposed by Lind- 


ner, viz, vré, and the word ertra, the connection of meaning ig 
diftienlt to trace. The various meanings of the Sanskrit erire, 
as.of the Zend veretira, are to be classified as follows: vrfra, 
first ‘hindrance, defence’ (Zd. verethra); then ‘that which is 


.to be hindered, warded off, conerete ‘enemy,’ as in Zend 


werethrazan, * slayer of enemies’ (Yagna xliv. 16); finally, ‘the 
enemy xar 25oy7v, the Indian demon Vrtra” The etymon was 


still plainly felt by the poets. Passages like iii. 32. 6:' ‘the 


impious one who enveloped the divine (waters) (lit,: ‘the 
eodilesses’)—ef. vii. 21.83" ‘the dragon who surrounded the 
waters —rest npon a not very accurate play upon words, since, 


according to the development of meanings given above, ertra 


did not quite signify ‘the enveloper.’ 

In most verses Vrtra is identical with aAv, ‘the dragon? 
i. &. he is thought of under the form of a dragon; and the de- 
scriptions of him correspond: so particularly in the dine hymn 
i. 32, and in the following verses: iv. 17. T:" * Straightway 
atter thy birth, O Indra, thon didst put all nations to fright: 
thon, generous one, didst hew- in pieces with thy thunder- 
bolt the dragon which lay upon the mountain-slope” (i. e, either 
npen the clouds or upon the actual mountains), With this 


verse compare the others of the Same hymn, wherein the 


monster is called Vrtra, and also x. 113. 3:' “ When thon, bear- 
ing thy weapons, didst come together with the dragon Vrtra 
for battle, to win for thyself glory.” Also ef. vi. 72. 3, and 
9). 9, In the niger 3 he is called a wild boar: i121. 11: 
“Thou mighty one with the thunderbolt didst sink Vrtra, the 
boar that lay across the river-beds, in sleep’—i. e. the sleep of 


ls 





' wavriviisam pari devir adevam. 
‘apdh pdrigthita dhina. 
‘wrtréna yad ahini bibhrad Ayudhi samisthitha yudhdye caisam 
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death. But le is sometimes stylal simply a wild beast, as in 
y. 39, 32 “Indra linrled with foree his weapon against that 

These different names for Vrtra, like the large majority of 
the many and various appellations given to tha lease demons, 
are but different names for one and the same thing: namely, 
the clond, which in its manifold forms presented itself most 
forcibly to the eye of the poet in the likeness now of this, now 
of that creature. And it was not alone as hostile and mis- 
ehievous demons in human or animal form that the clonds were 
symbolized—we find them described as mountains, as in ti. 
11. 72 “Still stood the mountain, which was about to move ;” 
and 8: “the restless mountain gat there motionless” —or ns 
forts belonging to the demons (ii. 20. 5), or their skilfully forti- 
fied dwellings, which Indra has to carry ly assanlt (i, 45, 6); 
and in the caves where the evi! spirits hide the stolen rain-cows, 
as well as in the cows themselves, which emit from their swell- 
ing udders the milk, i. e. the rain, we can diseover only clouds. 
In short, in the ever-changing panorama of the thunderstorm 
the Indians saw represented their own encounters with wild 
beasts, assaults upon forts and ambuseades, recovery of stolen 
cattle, and many others of their earthly experiences, 

Details of the battle which Indra figlits with Vrtra, aa they 
were struck out from the faney of different poets, may prove 
not unintercsting. 

The dragon envelope himself in mist: 11, 50.3:° “ He (Indra) 
stood on high in the air, and directed his missile against Vrtra: 
when that one, wrapping himeelf in mist, rushed headlong 
upon him, Indra with sharp weapon conquered the enemy,” 

int the subject of pada ¢ is Vrtra, and not Indra, is shown by 
i. 62. 62° “ When thon, © Indra, didst launch thy thunderbolt 
into the depths apn the cheeks of Vrtra, who was hard to 
prisy), then fury ell pon him. his strength Wis aroused : 
wrapping the waters about him he lay at the bottom of the 
atmosphere.” The epithet mithe napdt, *son of vapor,” 
vy. 32. 4, seems likewise to refer to Vrtra (or Cusna), Cf. Ger- 
man Vileluny. According to x. 73.5, he throws out mist to 
confuse his conqueror. He even seeks to defend himself with 
thunder, lightning, and hail (i. 32. 13), and hy his rapid and 


' tyasya cin mahaté nir mrgasya vadhar jaghina tdvistbhir indrah. 
* draheta parvatag cit sarigy an. 
* ni pirvatah sidy aprayuchan. 
‘ardhvé hy asthad adhy antaérikeé ‘dha vrtriya pra vadhith jabhara: 
*pirtth ghyo4 carati titvisé gdvo ‘pé vrtvi rajaso budhnam Agayat: 
vrtrisya yat pravané durgrbhi¢vano nijaghéntha hanvor indra tanyatim. 
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violent movements to terrify lis opponent: i. 80, 12: “Nei- 
ther by his flapping (with his tail), nor with his thundering did 
Vrtra terrify Indra; the brazen thousand-pointed thunderbolt 
flew at him.” : 

Indra takes the field against thie monster at the command of 
the gods, who are themselves unable to withstand it: iv. 19. 
1, 2; vi. 20. 2 (see under “Indra and Visnu"): ji. 20, §2 
“Unto Indra the gods gave without reserve the chief command 
in the battle for the water-floods; when they had put the 
thunderbolt into his hands, having slain his enemies, he pos- 
sessed himself of the brazen castles.” Cf. iv. 17. 1; x. 28.72 
idra (voe,) in pida / is certainly a mistake, since Indra speaks 
the verse. (Grasemann tries to elude the difficulty by assuming 
instead of rndra a vocative addressed to the poet—a procedure 
both violent and unnecessary. There is no objection to read- 
ing +dram (ace.}—that the naeal sometimes fails to make posi- 
tion is shown by iv, 41. 4: wadhistharh vajram ; thus it was 
easily lost. By reading indram we reduce the verse to perfect 
order: “ Thus have the gods made me, Indra, in every work a 
strong, a mighty giant; I smote Vrtra lustily with the thunder 
bolt; I opened by my might the cowstall for the worshipper.” 

When Indra begins the battle, the other gods abandon him 
for fright: iv. 18. 11; viii. 82. 14, 15; and especially viii. 
$5. 7: “Shrinking from the snorting of Vrtra, all the gods, 
thy companions, left thee in the lurch.” Bt as soon as they 
see that Indra nevertheless ventnres the attack and remains 
victor their courage returns, and they sing to him songs of joy 
(x. 115.8). So dreadful is the fight that heaven and earth and 
all creatures tremble (vii. 21. 8); the heavens shrink from 
Indra’s lightnings (vi. 17. 9); and Tvastar, though he had him- 
self forged the thunderbolt, falls prostrate in terror at its 
dreadful effects (i. 80, 14). Perhaps even Indra would not 
have been able to overcome his enemy, had he not before 
hand imbibed with o copious draught of Soma the requisite 
courage and strength; this however gives him power invinei- 
ble (vy. 29.3, 7; i, 48.7; vi. 44.14; ii, 19 2). The other 
gods, 60 imagined one poet. fonnd the same means efficacious 

or providing them with courage, or at least with forgetfulness 


——_ 


‘nd wépasd nd tanyaténdrarh vytré vi bibhayat: abby énarh vajra 
dyasah sahasrabhrstir dyata. 

‘tismal tavasyim anu diyi satréndriya devébhir drpasStau: prati 
yad asya vajram bihvor dhur hatvi dasyiin pira Gyasir ni Hrit. 

‘eva hi mith tavasarh jajfidr ugrith karman-karman vfsanam indra 
devih: vadhith vrtrath vijrena mandasind ‘pa vrajim mahind dacise 
vam. 


* vrtrasya twi qvasathid tgamind vigwe deva ajahur ye silthdyah. 
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of their danger: x. 113, 8: “All the gods then cheered on 


thy heroie strength with soma-excited eloquence.” Cf. vi. 


15. 14. Likewise the goddesses, the now liberated waters, sing 


, mito him: iv. 22. 7: “Then, © thon with sorre 
steeds, did these divine sisters greet thee with joyfal shouts, 
when thon didst free (them) the oppressed ones, that they 
night flow for long time.” Cf. 1. 61. 8, 

OS indrvs weapon is either vajra, the thunderbolt, which Tvas- 
tar fashioned tor him (v. 31. 4 sep) or adr, acnen, pe - 
vata, a mere piece of rock or stone for hurling. Myriantheus 
(Die Agvina, p. 145 11.) refers the following passage likewise 


to the Iivhtning: i. 84. 13: “ With the bones of Dadhyafie the 
irresistible Indra smote the ninety-nine enemies dead”’—an 


explanation doubtless quite satisfactory to the large class of 
iets eg who explain everything which eannot refer to the 
aun or the dawn by the ueatne r, (Comp. Pet. Dict, 5. v. 
dadhyate ; and Zimmer, Affine. Leben, p. 20.) Indra earries 
algo bow and arrows (viii. 45, 4; 66, 6, 11; x. 103, 2,3), anda 
spear, refi (i. 160, 3); but I have not noticed any instance of 
his using these weapons in battle against Vrtra. But he hurls 
foam at the demon Namuci, perhaps to blind him (see the 
curious explanation for this devised by the author of Catepatia- 
brahmena, xii. 7.3. 1 ff. ; Muir's Sanskrit Texts, v. 94), and ice 
(snow or hail!) at Arbuda (viii, 32. 26); he also dashes elonds 
upon them. | eng | 
At his approach he finds the dragon lymg there careless 
(. 92. 2), and even asleep (iv. 19. 3), for ‘3 ( Vitra) considers 
himself invulnerable and immortal (v. 32.3); but awakes him 
with the thunderbolt (i. 103.7). The dragon seeks to defend 
himself with stratagems, but Indra is more cunning than he: 
v. 30. 6: “Indra overcame with craft the crafty, lurking dragon 
whieh lu upon the waters rity or his cnnning is of neo avail 
against the god's overwhelming power, as in x. 111.0: “Thon, 
itetwalayer, didst cast down Vrtra with the thunderbolt, 
thon didst scatter the wiles of the mighty enemy of the gods; 
thon didst strike home with courage, O courageous one, thou 
wast then étrong in thy arm, © generous giver.” Indra strikes 
off Vrtra’s head with the hundred-jointed thunderbolt (viii. 
deeb Vrtra himself in pieces (v. 15), and casts him under 
his horses’ feet (v. 16). Now he turns to the treasure of 
heaven, the waters imprisoned in the cloud-rock, agmen (i. 
130, 13); he hews asunder the clouds as a carpenter hews a 
tree (v. 4); he lets ont the streams and they flow to earth. 
Hence it is said (viii. 12. 6): “Indra spreads abroad the rains 





'vigve deviso adha vigpyini té ‘wardhayant sémavatyii vacasyiya. 
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of heaven.” The fight concluded, Indra hastens away with 
such speed that one would think an avenger of Vrtra to be at 
his heels (i. 42. 14): i.e. the storm pursues its rapid journey, 
and the sky again becomes clear, As reward for this deed of 
valor, Indra receives the early oblation. 

A list of the demons mentioned by name as opponents of 
Indra, with brief disenssions of the principal ones, will be 
found in an appendix. 

After the above description of the battle against the rain- 
stealing demons, any exhaustive treatment of the | 
relating to the subjection of other demoniac creatures would 
be unnecessary. We should only have to emphasize the fact 
that Indra, just as he conquere the rain-lindering demons, 
likewise, ae in most intimate connection with this victory, 
defeats the spirits who arrest the light, through his power as 
manifested in the battle of the storm. For the black storm- 
clouds envelop and conceal the light of heaven, and it is only 
after the god has driven them away, or, in Vedic parlance, has 
put to flight the spirits of darkness, that the heavenly radiance 

ain streams upon the earth. By a very natural extension of 
thonght, Indra was then imagined as taking the field against 
spirits of darkness in general, and eapacealy the nocturnal 
spirits who pursne their mischief in the gloom. Henee no 
further commentary is necessary upon verses like the follow- 
ing, according to which Indra appears as hostile to 1, enemies 
of the light of heaven; and 2. evil spirits in general, hobgob- 
ling, spectres, ote. 

1. i. 121. 10:' “ Before the sun is canght by the darkness, O 
slinger, hurl thy missile against the cloud;? viii. 65.42 “Tt 
was Indra, the friend of the Maruts, by whom this light was 
won for the Soma-irinking” (cf. v. 40. 6); iii. 34. 42° “Indra 
the light-winner, the creator of days, the patron, won with his 
friends the battle; he kindled for eran the lamp of the day 
(i. e. the sun); he found the light, for a great joy.” Cf. i. 171. 
Pires Sa earigg sa : beaks a i 

2. Numerous passages, a selection from which I append, 
deseribe Indra as conqueror of other evil spirits. In vit 29, 4, 
e. g., he is called axwra-Aan, ‘demon-slayer; in x. 99. 3 he de- 
strove the gicnaderdn (Cf. Pet. Dict., a. 7.5 ace. to Grassmann, 
‘demons with tails’), and in v. 10 @rarum yae catuspat, ‘the 
four-footed monster. He kills the Dasyus (viii. 65. 11), the 
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‘Disas (vi. 47. 21), and the Rakshases (vi. 15. nee ee Iwolel- 
14. 14 


nese of these demons is described for ns in viii. * “Thon, 
O Indra, didst shake off the demons which sought to creep aps 
to scale the heaven by stealth.” According to x. 25, 4, he kills 
them merely by the sound of his frightful voice: ef. x. 48. 6; 
vii, 85..9; 1. 33.75 viii. 12. 9. | 

The verse vii. 104. 22 shows what manifold shapes the Vedie 
poets imagined the demons to assume :’ “ Destroy the fiend as 
great owl, as little owl, as dog, as cuckoo, as vulture ; grind up, 
O Indra, the Raksas, as though with « millstone” (i.e aa thor- 
oughly as with a millstone), i. 20. 5 mentions ass and vulture 
ag among the animals to be destroyed, doubtless becanse they 
were viewed as incorporations of evil spirite; or perhaps the. 
ass’s braying disturbed the honest poet while he was “ bebhold- 
ing” a beautiful hymn. | 

For the sake of completeness, | will introduce here a trio of 
verses relating to certain female demons: i, 193, 1-3: 1. “I 
urify both worlds as is right; | burn the great evil spirits 
fem.) who do not acknowledge Indra,’ strangling them in the 
place where the enemies are lying, defeated and shattered, 
about the skulking-place. 2. Strangling them, © slinger, 
erush with thy armored foot, with thy mighty armored foot, 
the heads of the witches. 3. Dash, © generous giver, the 
whole crew of these witches upon the dnst-heap in the great 
skulking-place.” A witch Dhvaras (provided the word can be 
taken as nom. pr.) is mentioned in iv. 25. 7; and we read in 
i. 20. T of dasid trsnayonih, ‘black-lapped witehes’—with 
which compare the expression in x. 155. 4, mandiradhanikih 
(Pet. Diet. cunna robigine [1. e. syuatore| obwetle), | 

The mythus of the robbery of the rain-cows by the Panis 
lit. ‘niggards * here an appellation of certain water-stealing 
emons), and their recovery by Indra, received exceptiona 
development. Indra, either accompanied by the Angiras, a 











i Dasyu and Dasa moy be names applied to the non-Aryan inhabitants of In- 
dia: compare Zimmer, ANindiecies Lele. 
*ma&yabhir ulsisypeataindra dyim firirukgatah: awa dasyfir adhfinw- 





iiikeyaturh gugulikayStuth jahi gvaystum utd kékayitum: supar- 
payitum ota grdhraydtuth dryideva pra mypa rakga indra. 

‘ybhé punimi rédasi yténa driho dahimi sim mahir anindrih: abhi- 
vidgya yatra hat’ amitri vailasthinim pari tyjb4 dgeran. abhivlagya cid 
drivah girgi yatumatinim: chindhi vajGrig4 padi mahivatirin’ pada. 
fvaisim maghavafi jabi gardho yatumitindm: viilasthinaké armaké 

Fanindrad may mean simply ‘godless, implous:' cf. Muir, Sanskrit Texta, 
ww TES. 
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mythical race of ancient singers, or for their benetit, sends his 
female messenger Sarama (who in the Veda does not appear as 
a bitch or otherwise in lower animal form) on ahead, to dis- 
cover the cows hidden by the Panis. Sarama finds their tracks, 
whereupon Indra appears, forces the passage into the cave of 
the Panis, and liberates the imprisoned cattle. Thus, i, 83, 4: 
“Then the Angiras received the greatest power, because they 
diligent 


iy and faithfully kindled fires of sacritice; the heroes 
ured the whole possession of the Panis, the herds rich in 
horses'and in cows.” Cf. viii. 14.8; 52.3. Again, i. 62.32 

* By command of Indra and the Angiras, Sarama found susten- 
ance for (our) posterity ; ise ea split the rock, and found 
the cattle; the heroes bellowed in company with the cows.™ 
And iy. 16.8: “When thou didst break open the rocks of the 
waters, then appeared thy Saramé first (i. e. she led the way); 
as our leader, open up unto us great booty, breaking open the 
cattle-pen, urged on by the Angiras.” — ) 

The richest and most dramatic development of this episode 
is found in x. 108. The hymn is explamed in the Siebenzig 
Liedern of Geldner and Kaegi. The contents are briefly as 
follows: Indra’s eisai pe Saramé finds the way to the Panis, 
who have hidden the stolen cattle at the ends of the earth, and 
demands them back. Boasting of their courage, the Panis will 
not hear of a restitution. Upon Sarama’s representing their 
destruction as inevitable, they declare to her that the flocks 
and treasures are not at hand, but hidden in the mountains; 
and they attempt to induce the messenger to remain with 
them. She rejects the offer and advises them to flee. The 
last verse relates the accomplishment of what Saramaé had 
foretold. 

This battle of Indra’s against the demons is, directly or indi- 
rectly, the cause of his being associated with many other gods, 
some belonging to his own, some to other spheres of nature. 
I now proceed. to discuss these associations, and will first treat 
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' Gd afgirih prathamith dadhire viya iddhignayah gimy’ yé wulert- 
yaya: sirvam papéh sim avindanta bhéjanam a¢vivantath gémantam & 
pagith arab. 

* indrasyifgirasach cestiG vidat saram4 téanayiya dhisim: bfhaspitir 
bhinad adrith vidid gah sam usriyibhir vivaganta narah. 

2The presence of Brhaspati in these battles will bo explained below, under 
eITndra and Brhespati.” In x. @7, 7, Bphaspati appeara alone as recoverer of the 
stolen herds, although in the proceding vorees Indrn fills this part; in ii 24, 6 he 
is nccompanied by allies, whoeo names however are not montioned. 

4 Var, properly ‘bellow, low ;’ an expression leas offensive, when expressing the 
heroes’ joyful shouts, to the Vedic pocts than to us, I know of no suitable Eng- 
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of those depending immediately upon the conception of Indra 


88 warrior against the demons who steal rain and light. 


Indra and Trita; Vigvartipa.—aA comparative view of all 
the passages of the Rig-Veda referring to Trita yields several 
eaults important for the relation in which he stands to Indra. 
We first discover that all the deeds accomplished by Trita are 
the same which otherwise Indra has to perform; and also that 
the two divinities do not appear as actual associates in their 
various acta and battles, and are not invoked, as are so many 
other pods, together. This might lead us to suppose Trita to 
be in fact nothing but a different name for Indra; for which 
would also the fact that Trita’s name does not occur even 
once in Books iii., iv., or vii. Possibly “rita” might be an 
epithet applied to Indra by poets of certain clans. But I will 
first illustrate these remarks by several quotations: i. 187. 12 
“] will now praise heartily the craieht. the preserver of 
strength (i. e. the Soma), through whose power Trita clove 
asunder Vrtra, who showed no weak spots;” viii, 7. 242° “The 
Maruts cheered on the courage and zeal of the battling Trita, 
they encouraged Indra during the overcoming of Vrtra.” In 
Book ix. (the Soma-book), many verses bring the Soma into 
very. close connection with Trita; and the fingers of the Soma- 
preasers, the millstones for grinding the stalke of the plant, 
and the three localities of the Soma-offering, are called his." 
In x. 46. 3, Trita discovers the hidden Agni—* Trita Vaibha- 
vasa, oft seeking, found him (at last) by the cow's head” (i. e. 
at the extremity of the cloud: Ageia lightning); whereas 
in x. 32.6 the same thing is related of Indra. Bis x. 120. 6 
Indra receives the tithe @ptya, often applied to Trita. 

From these passages alone, and from the circumstance that 
Indra and Trita are never invoked together, we should be 
almost justified in identifying Trita with Indra, in the latter's 

ecial function as conqueror of the rain-stealers. Yet such 
an assumption would ill accord with other verses which allude 
to both gods as distinct. From the latter we should rather 
have to conclude that Trita and Indra are different persons: 
only they come into the closest possible contact in their promi- 
nent characteristics. 

Moreover, whenever Trita appears with Indra he occupies a 
subordinate position: e. g. he offers Indra Soma, to infuse into 








The fingers are frifesya yoranos, ' Trita’s wives,’ ix, 32. 2; 38,2; the stones, 
iritasya pasyd of yoand, 102, 2, 3. Cf aleo M4. 4: 87, 4: 86. 20. 
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him strength for the battle. So ii. 11. 20: “Indra, after he had 
refreshed himself with Trita’s intoxicating draught, cast Ar- 


buda to earth’; the sun turned his wheel no longer [i. e. seemed 
to stand still—the same idea recurs on several occasions]; In- 


dra with the Angiras broke open the cave;” viii. 12. 16: ° 


“When thou, O Indra, refreshest thyself with Soma in Visnn’s, 
or in Trita’s, or in the Maruta’ presence.” Again, Indra sends 
Trita into battle, and imparts to him es and strength, as 
in the verses referring to the destruction of Vicvariipa Tvistra: 
viz. ii. 11.19; x. 8. 7,8; 99. 6. Or, finally, Indra captures 
the cattle for Trita, who then seems to have sunk to the level 
of a demigod or hero, and is in fact named together with such 
beings, as in x. 48.2:' “IT Indra am defense and might of 
Atharvan; I got the cattle away from the dragon for Trita; I 
robbed the demons of their strength, and bestowed the herds 
upon Dadhyafie and Mitari¢van.” Such legends as these fur- 
mshed the later collectors of the hymns occasion to assume a 
Rishi named Trita, who was then adduced as author of several 
hymns. | 

In some passages, Trita seema to hold the position of a semi- 
divine ancestor of the powerful Grtsamada clan. Thus, ii. 11. 
197 “Thou didst once (¢a¢) deliver Vicvariipa the son of Tyas- 
tar into our hands, into the hands of Trita (who was) of our 
race ;” ii, 34. 14:° “He (i. e. the yajoména, ‘the sacrificer’) 
beseeches them (the Maruts) for a strong defense, for his salva- 
tion, and we too join in with this devotion ; (the Maruts) whom 
with their wagon’ he would bring near, unto his assistanee, as 
Trita (brought) the five priests.” According to x. 8. 7, 8, to 
be translated below, one might almost suppose Trita to have 
heen Indra’s son. In x. 46, 3, Trita is styled Vaibhivasa, i. e. 
doubtless, ‘son of Vibhiivasn? wihAdvasu does not oceur «as 
nom, pr., but only as adjective, signifying * possessing extensive 
wealth,’ and is used of the thunderbolt (which is the instrament 
employed by Indra in winning the rain-cows, ecattlé being the 
chief wealth of the Indians at this period) in ix. 72. 7, and of 
Soma in ix. 86.1. The epithet would suit Indra very well, 
and would speak for the explanation of x. 46. 3 just men- 
tioned, 

Unfortunately, all the 41 verses of the Rig-Veda which refer 


‘ahim indro rédho vakso atharvapas tritiya g4 ajanayam dher ddhi: 

‘Gt iyaind mihi viritham Ol4ya ipa ghéd end nimasd grpimasl: trité 
n4 yin pdfica hétfn abhistaya dvavartad avarifi cakriydvase. 

* cakriydease = cakriya (Inetr.) + erase. 
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ry picture of his nature exeept in 







however, that he is older than the specifically Indian mytho- 
logical system. Compare on this point the essay by Roth, Die 







Sage von Feridun (Z. D. M. G, ii), on p, 221 of which oceur 
the following remarks: “The hym not present him in 
clear and lifelike form, os they do Indra, for mstance, or the 
Agvins. He is mentioned merely in cursory allusions... . . . 
Trita sale seems to be, in the stage of mythological develop 
ment exhibited by the majority of the hymns, a wehbe who 
lins half sunk into oblivion.” To this points in particular the 
idea that he dwells in the furthest distance, for which reason 
all evil is banished to his neighborhood (cf. viii. 47, 18-17), 
apon which Roth finely remarks: “the distant, perhaps for 
Sha ceasbin only, that he had gradually become more and more 
obliterated from memory ;" likewise the fact alluded to above, 
that he does not appear either in Books iii, iv., and vii. 
That he is unknown to, or at least unmentioned by, the authors 
of Book vii., is the more remarkable, aa this book is not only 
one of the longest, but also one of the richest in mythical ma- 
terial, of the whole ten. In the somewhat mystical and obseure 
hymn i. 105, verse 9 reads; “Where thoee seven (i. e many, 
countless) rays of light are, thither my origin goes back; Trita 
Aptya knows it, he talks with my kindred.” Likewise he ne 
as concerned in the mystical creation of the sun, in i. 163. 
6; and he is invoked together with other beings of obscure 
nature, «. g. with Ahi Budhnya, Aja Ekapédd, in ii. 31. 6: he ts 
called “the Trita of the sky” in v. 41. 4; in the three verses 
v. 41, 10; x. 46. 6; 115. 4, he seems identical with Agni; in 
vill. 41. 6, with Varuna; in v. 9.5; 54. 2: ix, 86. 20; x. G4 
8, with Vata. | | 
For all these reasons, | consider Trita a god of the storm, 
older indeed than Indra, bnt driven into the background by 
the rapid growth of the Indracultus. If this he the correct 
view of his nature, then we must expect to find him standin 
in a relation to other gods similar to that in which Indra stands 
to them (cf. Hillebrandt, Varuna wad Mitra, p. 94); yet 
these relations will be less clearly developed and treated with 
less completeness, becanse the figurative idea of every divinity 
is subject to gradual change, and because ce, g. we cannot 
assume for a period when Trita, and not yet Indra, has to 
ngage the demons, any so lofty or comprehensive conception 
of Varuna as we actually find at a time when Indra al ae 
nga stand side by side as fully developed gods. And so Trita 














with Indra. We know from the Avesta, . 
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displays great similarity to Vayn (ef. Roth, foe, eit.), while in 
aftortines. ‘although later ani, the Mantra-period—to use 
Miller's expression—Indra and Vayu are identitied ; eo also he 
stands in particular relations to Soma, as was shown above, of 
inseparable companion; IT mean the intoxicating, invigorating 
property of ok beretaEe which as we saw wis Trita’s Soma. 
The Maruts, who encourage Indra and greet him with joyful 
acelamations after the happy termination of the battle, act sim- 
ilarly with regard to Trita: ef. the already quoted verse viii. 
fT: 24, whieh now acquires a much deeper significance. For 
the relations between Trita and Varnna | can adduce but two 
wiasages, in.one of which, viii. 41. 6, he seems actually identi- 
fied with Varnns, and in the other, ix. 15. 4, perhaps with 
Soma.’ I would explain this paucity of reference to Trita and 
Varuya together by the i, aie that Trita had lost much 
of his importance before the types of Varuna and Indra had 
gained marked fixity of outline. 

A dim reminiscence of Trita’s vanished glory, and an allu- 
gion to his final subordination to Indra, seem to lurk in the 
following diffienlt verse, whieh I am at a lose to explain other- 
wise: ii. 34.102 “One sees plainly, O Maruts, your brilliant 
flight (path), when the sons milk the udder of Preni (*a speckled 
cow; here =the rin-cloud), or when, O undeceptive compan- 
ions of Rudra, (ye give over) Trita to the derision of the war- 
shipper and the ruin of the feeble” (i. e, the ruin which befalls 
the feeble). In Book ii., Trita, although mentioned often 
enough, occupies quite an inferior position. In ii. 11. 10, he 
is called an ancestor of the Grtsamada-clan, for whom Indra is 
said to have overcome Vrtra; in the next following verse he 
hands Indra the Soma; in 31. 6 his name is merely mentioned ; 
$4. 14 contains an allusion to the summoning of the five 
priests, an event not mentioned clsewhere. So much the more 
constant, on the other hand, is Indra’s praise, and more than 
one quarter of all the verses in thie Book refer to him, Now 
it seems to me not impossible that the poet, to whom the ear- 
lier importance of Trita could not have been unknown, wished, 
to allude to his displacement by Indra Mi making the Maruts, 
—Trita’s former companions, but in aftertimes joined with 


course for the same reason which later made Soma Indra’s * 






! The identification with Varuna ie explained by Roth from the circumstance that 
both are conceived as dwelling in the furthest heaven; by Hillebrandt, from the 
fort that both contro] the firmamental waters, The possible identification with 

Soma is of little or no significance. 3 
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ndon their ancient leader. At the same time, I 


acknowledge the strained nature of such an interpretation as 


this. 
It Suepen ce a us oer panna to apex mythus 
relating tothe killing of Vievaripa. Vic¢varipa, cal "vastar’s 
son, is a demon eta etal the rain-clouds, He is killed by Trita, 
who is backed by Indra; in x. 8. 9, after in verses 7 and 8 
Trita has been called his conqueror, Indra is said to have van- 
quished him. While, however, Indra slays many other demons, 
when no mention whatever is made of Trita, it is only in eom- 
anionship with the latter that he is declared to have overcome 
Miptirite—s circumstance which shows clearly enough that 
in the original form of the mythus Trita alone endured this 
hattle (which is shown also by the Persian Thraétona-Feridun 
mythue); and that the addition of Indra to the original story 
is to be regarded as a iain, bape of the exchange in rank and 
importance which occurred between these two divinities, 

‘rom this point of view, the apparent contradiction in the 
Vedic description of the relations subsisting between Indra and 
Tyastar is not hard of explanation: a contradiction which the 
later authors of Brihmanas sought to explain by attributing 
to Indra downright misdeeds. Tvastar is on the one hand a 
divine being friendly to gods and men, who fubricates for 
Indra the thunderbolt, the weapon employed against Vrtra, 
and is consequently the friend of Indra; on the other hand he 
is father of the wicked demon Vicvariipa, whom Indra kills. 
Hence all the ancient Indian and most modern European ex- 
egetes have thought it necessary to conclude that enmity 
existed between Indra and Tvastar, by no means to the for- 
mer’s credit, for which as further proof is adduced the cireum- 
stance that Indra drank up Tvastar’s Soma. This latter 
episode can be readily explained in quite another way, as will 
be shown in the section treating of Indra and Soma; and 
surely no further proof is necessary for the assertion that 
Indra kills Tvastar’s son merely because, in the Indian aystem, 
he is the successor of a more ancient divinity whose duty this 
was, 60 that no reasons for supposing any actual enmity be- 
tween Indra and his armorer exist. The real difficulty is this: 
how did T'vastar, the trusty artiticer of the gods, come to be 
called father of a demon hostile to gods and men alike? 
Which particular side of his character formed the starting- 
point for such a mythus? . | 

yaceerspe ge sae ‘possessed of all forms.’ Let ns com- 
pare the Vedic descriptions of him with the account of the de- 


mon eaid in Yagna ix. 8 to have been vanquished by Thraétona.' 








"{, e, son of Thrita; inthe Avesta called Adeya, =Vedic aptya. 
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We shall tind the correspondences remarkably close. Vig- 
varipa is called éricirsan, *‘three-headed,’ ot saptaraemé, 
‘seven-tongued’ (x. 8.8); fricirsan again, and sélaksa, ‘six- 
t of Thrae 


ed’ (x. 99.6). In the passage the opponen Thraé. 
Saat called Recife: ‘threejawod,? tL bestnbealthe ‘three- 
headed,’ LAsvasashi, ‘six-eyed.’ The particulars are identical 
—with the exception of , iptaracmi, which is perhaps better 
rendered as ‘many-tongued’'—and the very name vieverapa 
‘who can assume an form, corresponds in conception to the 
wazanrayaokheti, *thonsand-fold flexible, changeable,’ of the 
vesta. It now becomes evident that not merely the enera 
idea of the conflict with a monster, but even the details of this 
monster's appearance, as found in Veda and Avesta, rest upon 
a common | If this be so, we can discover in the prope 
name eer merely the ie Sos: of an earlier epithet 
vicvarapa. The-figure of the demon is Aryan (i. e. Indo- 
Peuen <ouly his current appellation Vigvaripa is specifically 
Indian; and also the god Tvastar, oa his father, is # specifically 
Indian addition. This circumstance exeludes the possibility 
that the parental relation between Tvastar and Vievariipa, 
which we find existing according to the Veda, rests upon a 
purely mythical conception, and we must look about us for 
other reasons, 

Tvastar is often said in the Veda to have created ripe 
(rijpant), 1. e. forms and figures. The Taittiriya-Brahmana, 
ati. 4. 7, reads :' * Tvastar rules over the forms,’ I. V,i, 188.92 
“ Tvastar, since he is the lord of forms, created all animals os 
vill, 91. 83° “In order that this one (Agni) be influential amo 
us, a8 Trastar among the forms which he has to fashion.” But 
most plainly speaks iii, 55.19: “The god Tivastar, the life- 

iver who rules over all forms, caused posterity to grow up; 
fie created them in sundry ways, and all these creatures belor 
to lim.” The epithet vigraripa is also applied to him in 
i, 13. 10; x. 10. 15, 

When, accordingly, such a Proteus-like creature as Vieva- 
riipa, and sueh an all-skilful creator as T'vastar, existed in 
Indian mythology, what was more natural than the conception 
which attributed to Tvastar the parentage of the monster, as 
though he had concentrated in it all his store of forma and 
figures? The mythological pennies that the son’s nature cor- 
responds closely to that of his parent is here as well exempli- 
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fied as in the application to Indra of the epithet gogano mapiit, 
which was explained above. — : | vad: 
Only thus can I account for the fact that a later, specifically 
Indian divinity, friendly alike to gods and men, came to be 
‘regarded as father of the older, Aryan demon, hostile to both 
gods and men. But when the connection had once been estal- 
ished in the mind of an Indian bard, and recorded in song, his 
snecessors forgot at once the reasons and the justification of it; 
and unconcernedly sang of enmity between Indra and Tvastar, 
on account of the death of Vigvariipa, which however waa not 
found in the older mythic nexus.’ 
_ dndra’s relations with the Adityas, and the development of 
the Indra-naythus.—The relation in. which Indra stands to the 
goddess Aditi, and to her sons the Adityas, has been disenssed. 
at considerable length by Alfred Hillebrandt, in his two works: 
Ueher die Grottin Aditi (p. 42 16), and Varuna wad Mitra 
(p. 97 f£.). It will be seen that my investigations have led me 
to conclusions quite different from those which he has reached. 
In the first quoted passnge, Hillebrandt assumes Aditi to 
have been regarded as the mother of Indra. The supposition 
is not new; it is found in the Brahmanas, and Sdyana advances 
it with all confidence; but it has not yet been conclusively 
yed correct. Hillebrandt’s arguments are as follows : 
1. He refers above all to the hymn iv. 18, which I have 
quoted in part Il. It was there shown that no unity of subject 
extended thronghout the whole hymn. In the Annkramani it 
is styled a dialogue between Indra, Aditi, and Viamadeva—the 
only support for Hillebrandt’s theory, since we are not in- 
formed how the verses are to be divided up among the 
speakers. Sdyana, in his off-hand way, explains the poem very 
skilfully as a little episode of the family life of the Giiutama- 
éelan. The sage Viimadeva, still in the womb but about to be- 
in his earthly career, and experiencing a powerful aversion to 
ie sooventional manner of birth, determines to open for him- 
self a Northwest Passage, as it were—he resolves to break 
through his mother’s side, Thereupon, according to Sayana , 
(v. 1), Indra reminds him that not only men but likewise gods 
ye always found the old-fashioned way good enongh for 
them, and seeks to dissnade him from the venturesome attempt. 
Vamadeva's conscience, developed even at this tender age, 
reproaching him with the temerity of his plan, he looks about 
him for examples of a similar violence with which to excuse 
himself, And suddenly it occurs to him that the mighty In- 
dra himself has not always proved a model of virtue—that he 
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! For instances of such perpetuation of thoughta ance strock ont, seo Aufrecht's 
Introduction to his Ind edition of the Rig-Veds, p. xii. 
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for instance regaled himself upon Soma in Tvastar’s house, 


without so much as saying “by your leave” (vv. 2-44). But 
Aditi, by no means lensed hy these reflections upon her son 
(Indra), attempts by counter-assertions to vindicate his honor 
(4e-7), Thereupon Vimadeva again claims the floor, speaking, 

wever, no longer of his own birth, but of various events in 
ane of Indra. ; “Fe a 

is ingenious and divertin: exegesis —which, if it 

Sapte awe: and not Betelaaies derived from more ancient 
commentators, certainly does him great credit—tinds unfor- 
tunately neither in the hymn itself nor in the Anukramani any 
confirmation whatever, Sdyana was uble the more consist- 
ently to advance it, inasmuch as on several other occasions he 
regards Indra as an Aditya; so, e. ¢., in x. 101. 12 (quoted in 
Part I.), where Indra is called “Son of Nistigri,” he identifies 
the latter with Aditi, for the word signifies ‘she who swallows 
3 Nisti;’ and Nisti he identifies with Diti, the rival of Aditi. 

e who are less orthodox than Siyana in our views as to the 
meaning of Vedic passages find this explanation unsatisfactory 
hen we discover the complete lack of unity existing in the 
ryimn. 

“The facts of the heterogeneous nature of the hymn in ques- 
tion and of the almost total want of connection between the 
fragmente which are its component parts being ascertained, 
any argument based upon it asa whole falls to the ground at 
once. Still, if there were eleewhere indications that Aditi was 
regarded as Indra’s mother, of course Aditi might be meant by 
the unnamed mother of Indra in this passage. We shall sea 
the Veda for such indications in vain. 

2. Hillebrandt refers, furthermore, to the circumstance men- 
tioned in iv. 18, that Indra kills his father and is abandoned b 
his mother; and he says: “The mention of his father or his 
mother refers in like manner to the heaven, which Indra after 
his birth envelops in clouds.” And further on: “Indra kills 
his father in concealing the sun, which by its rays has gathered 
the clouds [1]; he is abandoned by his mother when the clear 
sky, from which he was born, disappears behind the veil of 
clouds.” Here is admirable reasoning! At one moment In- 
dra’s father is the sky, at the next the sun; his mother is the 
sky, and again the imperishability of the daylight (for this, 
according to Hillebrandt’s very improbable theory, is the con- 
ception underlying the personification Aditi); and the cover- 
ing of the sky with clouds is ascribed as parricide to Indra, and 
as infanticide to his mother. To bring order into the tangled 
relations of this sanguinary family would be a task of consider- 
able hopelessness, and I pass on accordingly to Hillebrandt’s 
other proofs. 

VOL. XI. 20) 
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- _ $. In: verve of the hymn. vii. 8%, addressed to Indra and 4 


Varuna, the Sambiti-text exhibits the vocative sing, dditya, 
for which the pade-text gives ddityd: dual, Besides thi pas 
sage, 1 know of but one other in the Rig-Veda where the word 
‘Gditya could possibly refer to Indra: viz, Val. 4.7. There we 
read: furiyiditya Aavanam ta indriyam, The pada-text 
separates thus: ¢iriya dd-, while Roth (Pet. Dict., s. v. irs) 
proposes tiriyam dd-,. The hymn bears plain indications of a 
very late origin: among others, the evident modeling after the 
preceding hymn—a fact which greatly lessens its valme as a 
parallel to vii. 85. 4, ea the latter passage, we bee 
from 84. 4 that when Indra and Varuna are invoked together, 
ditya refers to_Varuna, just asin iv, 42.4 Varuna boastfully . 
styles himself Aditya in distinction from Indra. Now “it is 
much more natural to suppose that the author of the pada-text 
put an incorrect interpretation upon the verse—and he is 
proved by many an instance to be anything but an infallible 
authority—than to suppose that a divinity of Indra’s promi- 
nence should receive only in this and the doubtful pasaags 
Val. 4. 7 an eps 80 Very significant for his whole nature ae 
Set if the Vedic poets really regarded him as Aditi’s son. 
P “bly the vocative singular, occurring in a verse addressed ; 
to two gods, may have appeared harsh to the author of the 
pada-text, whence he gave the form in the resolved text as 
dual, Another consideration, by no means unimportant, is 
this: it is quite indifferent for the metre whether aditya or 
adatya be read, Why then should the poet have said aaaee 
a when he meant daitya (dual)? Even if we retain the 








‘the expression is still no confirmation of Hillebrandt’s 
theory, since the transferral of an epithet properly applying 


only to spat pega of a pair mentioned or invoked together to : 
the other of the pair belongs to the best-known peculiarities | 
of Vedic diction. 


4. Finally, cpap — vill. 19. 14:".“ Aditi eom- 
posed a song of praise for Indra,” and vii. 98.32 “thy mother 
announced thiy a these,” with iv. 18. 47, But ‘intl we 
have proved Indra to be Aditi’s son according to iv, 18, this 
combination is worthless, since Indra is rlorified by various 
gods and goddesses, not every one of whom is on that account 
necessarily his mother; and why not also by Aditi? Further 
more, the same idea of his vlorification by his mother occurs in 
passages where any reference to Aditi is out of the question, as 
i 4. 4,5, which were diseussed in Part I. To combine 
the passages viii. 12. 14 and vii. 98. 3, and conclude from them 
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} | ti, would be to imitate the character 
in “Pickwick Papers,” who composed an essa on Chinese 
Metaphysics by reading np China in the Encyclopwdia under 
the letter C, and Metaphysics under M, anc combining his 


_ So much for Hillebrandt’s arguments. What I have to 
object ee to the reception of Indra’ amicng sho Adityas 
Ge for Vedic times—in later ages he was often called ‘an 
Aditya) is as follows. | 

-In the first place, T agree with Muir when he says (Sanskrit 
Texts, v. 19): “Indra could not have been in the opinion of 
the author of the Brahmana, at least as expressed in this passage 
(Cat. ii . 6. 4, 5), ae of sus, twelve Adityas (ns re was 
reg 1 at a later period), since he is separately specified gs 
sakine up the sve ian of the thirty-three aca sie | 

In i. 107. 2, Indra is mentioned by himself, then the Aditvas 
and Aditi together ; so also in iv, 54.6. In v. 51. 10 is said: 
“nnited with the Spar ees and Vasn, united with Indra and 
Vayn, come hither” (addressed to Agni): ef. vii. 10,4. And 
60 in many other passages, with clearest distinction between 
Indra and beings of similar nature on the one hand, and the 
Adityas, the real gods of light, on the other. 

Finally, how could the circumstance that in the Veda such 
uncertainty prevails, and such speculation is indulged in, eon- 
cerning Indra’s descent, be reconciled with his ee a8 an 
Aditya? There is no such meditation concerning Varuna, or 


Mitra, or the other Adityas; why then upon Indra, if he was 


in Indian belief really an Aditya? In fact, his whole char 


acter, bold, impetuous, rough, il) consorts with the peculiar! 
ethical natures of the Adityas, with their calm majesty anc 
gracious benevolence. (mn the contrary, he stands to them, 
especially to Varuna, in a relation which Hillebrandt has well 
characterized as that between general and sovereign. Cf. viii, 
82. 6 and $3. 9, and in particular the following: vi. 68,32 “The 


one (Indra) smites the enemies with his thunderbolt, the other 


(Varuna), the sage, remains at home (lit. ‘among the com- 
mmnities’). 

The Adityas, as supreme light- and sky-gods, are law-givers 
for gods and men, and all things stand under their dominion. 
Yet there are evil powers and wicked men that refuse submis- 
sion to their just ordinances—demons of the air, who restrain 
the rains flowing from the highest heaven down to earth, who 
cover the bright firmament with dark clonds, and so threaten 
to precipitate the whole course of nature into confusion: and 
impious men, ak well of Aryan as of non-Aryan race, who 
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oppose the faithful and ridicule their religion, and in many 
Ways sit against the divine commands. In the natural as in 
the moral sphere, therefore, a defender of the laws is needed, 
for the Adityas themselves are not of warlike natnre—they 
dwell on high in the region of light, loftily distant from the 
strife and turmoil of the two worlds beneath them—and who 
should be chosen to this duty bnt the god of the raging thnn- 

rtorm, Indra the thunderer, irresistible by nature{ Day 1 
day with his faithful comrades he enters the battle against the 

bins they succumb to his lightnings, he regains water and 
Roht : and im like manner he assists his worshippers of Aryan 
blood, both when they strive with non-Aryan enemies, and when 
they punish the unbelievers of their own race. The following 

ges will plainly illustrate Indra’s office as exeeutor of pun- 
ihment upon the outragers of moral law: x. 80,8: « 10, 
O Indra, a ponent follower-up of evil, hewest falsehood in 
pieces as a knife (an axe) hews limbs: whenever men sin 
against the laws of Mitra and of Varuna, as against an allied 
friend.” So too verse 9: ef. viii. 56.8. Indra is algo called 
vratapa devandm, ‘the law-protector of the gods'—y, 2, 8: Xx. 
32.6. The particular reason for this belief is found in the 
conception of his victories over the demons of the air. There 
ig a verse which representa the conquest of these beings and 
the restoration of order to the universe as taking place espe- 
cially for Varuna’s and Mitra’s benefit: x: 113. 5° “There 

1 Indra mmstered all his courage: he drove Heaven and 
Karth further apart; he hurled boldly the brazen thunderbolt, 
which was acceptable to Mitra, to Varuna, to his worshipper.” 
From the protection of physical laws his functions were then, 
ae is 60 often the case in mythological systems, transferred to 
the moral sphere, ) 

As by the side of the almighty Varuna the other Adityas 
everywhere retire into the background, so is this esp ally the 
case in their relations to Indra, whom we never find named 
with GBhaga, Aryaman, Anca, or Daksa, unless Varuna be of the 
company. But there is at least one passage which brings him 
into connection with Mitra, and one which mentions him 
together with Mitra and Visnu: viii. 85, 6:" “Let us praise 
him who created all these creatures on earth, which stand 
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we days, O Indra; the hostile tribes stream hither with 
(weapon) flashing: may the wise Varuna doubly loosen us from 
the fault which the sales one beholds.” Now, this rendering 
of pavente by mit ( Wasfen)\glanz herboistritmen is utterly inde- 
fenzible and ridieulons; and the ‘doubly loosen’ for dvita 
re reo (ef. Pet, Dict., ev). [ much prefer the translation 

f Geldner and Kaegi: “The wicked men shall certainly do 

nee; be gracions unto us in those days, O Indra; may the 
faultless one Sienceforth mardon us for the sin which Varuna 
has keenly perceived.” This translation reveals Indra in a 
much clearer and more definite relation to Varuna. 

‘One of the most important moments in the association of 
Indra and Varuna is however their common character as water 
divinities, from which are derived the Inajority of conceptions 
of their generosity, and their readiness to assist their worshit 
pers and to bestow children. Yet we must never forget that, 
while they are both water-deities, they are such for quite dif- 
ferent reasons: Varnna’s abode is in the eky, he disposes of 
the heavenly streams and dismisses them to earth; Indra’s 
realm, on the contrary, is the broad air, and he disposes of the 
Waters simply because he has resened them from the demons 
power. But both are givers of rain, and hence of fruitfulness 
and prosperity in general. 

Several res illustrating their character as givers of 
water follow: vil. 52. 32° “Ye ppeeee freely the wells of 
water by your | Hoehed ye led the brilliant sun up into the firma- 
ment; in the frenzy of the magic oem ve made the dried- 
up springs to gush anew; make our devotions to gush ont.” 
Again, vit. 85.32" “The waters also, these poldesses brilliant 
in their abodes, placed Indra and Varuna among the eods”— 
i. €. the hestowal of rain was a truly divine deed(f\, They also 
give the cow, the symbol of the cloud and of prosperity, and 
stow wealth: 1. 17. 3:° “Satisfy us with riches, O Indra and 
Varna, aceording to our wish; we invoke you first of all? 
And v.6:° “By the help of these two may we xequire and 
hoard up; yea, may there even be a surplus:” ef. iii, 62, 1-3. 
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i Be wollen ja é bbsen Mernecien iaten * Jn dieien Tagen ¢ed wn gnddig, Fnatra ; 
Dis Sinde, die Varwga froin erepakte, Mog forten uns der fehlerinae schenken,” 

For pavinis, periaps & etill better trandiation would be ‘are sifted out -* in 
these days the wicked are sifted ont, i. ec. are separated from the good, (Goldner, 
_ *fnv api khany atrnttam jas stiryam Girayatarh divi prabhim ; 
indrivarup’ made asya miyiné ‘pinvatam apitah pinvatath dhiyab. 

*apag cid dhi svayagasah sidahsu devir indrarh varugath devata dhih, 

‘anukiméth tarpayethim indrivarugd riyd A: th wath nédistham 
imahe. 

*tayor id 4vasd vayath sanémoe ni ca dhimahi: sydd uta prarécanam, 
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Further, vi. 68.2: “By your zeal ye are the most excellent 
among the gods, the bravest of the brave, the most generous 
among the generous, of mighty courage, O ye who with your 
whole troop overcome the enemy us is right:” ‘ef. also ¥. 5 
and iv. 41. 3. | 

They are also often generons in the bestowal of offspring 
upon their worshippers, as e.g. in iv. 42. 8, 9, where Purnku- 
tsdni receives for her prayers a son Trasadaayu, and in vii. 84. 5, 
They are petitioned with especial frequency for help in battle. 
Thus, iv, 41.2:' “The mortal who by his libations gains the 
two gods Indra and Varuna for his allies, to a league with him, 
that one slays enemies and opponents in battle; that one be- 
comes celebrated through their mighty help:” ef. also v. 4, 
and vii, 82. 2,9. Hymn 83 of Book ‘vii. is a thank-offering 
for the help extended te the hard-pressed Sudiis in the battle 
against the ten kings: vii. 85. 2:° “ Men display rivalry in in- 
voking the gods, when among the banners the bolts are flying; 
with the arrow, 0 Indra and Varuna, drive the enemies AWAY, 
(drive them) asunder in. all directions.” 

Of much greater interest, and also of much greater import- 
ance for 4 correct understanding of the two deities, than their 
common traits, are the differences pervading their natures—a 
pomt upon which Hillebrandt has bestowed much careful 
attention, The pertinent passages follow: vii. 82. 2: “All- 
riler the one is called, autocrat (Se/batherr) the other: ye are 
both great and rich, Indra and Varuna; 5. “Since, O Indra 
and Varuna, ye fashioned all the creatures in the whole world, 
Mitra in peace worships Varuna; the other, the mighty one 
(Indra), goes into battle along with the Maruts:" 6, “All the 
wwer oP Varuna is displayed for great praise, this one’s (In- 

"s) for his own glory; the one mites the weapon-brandish- 
ing enemy, the other with few (helpers) keeps the enemy in 
cheek.” Further, vii. 83.9" “The one smites many more in 
battle, the other watches continually over the ordinances 2” 
85. 3: “The one keeps the unruly nations in order, the other 
smites the irresistible enemies.” Similar to the idea in vii, 
$2. 6 is the conception displayed by x. 66. 2, where the Marnts 
are said to be iidraprasitds, varunapracistis: perhaps ‘led 
by Indra into battle, sent into the tield by Varuna.’ 

These verses leave nothing to be desired in point of clear- 





‘indra ha yé varup’ cakraé ap! devai martah sakhyfya priyasvin: 
4 hanti vrtri samithégn qitrfin avobhir vi mahddbhih s4 pré grnve. 

*spardhante vii u devahfye dtra yégu dhvajégu didyavah patanti;: 
yuvarh tif indrivarugav amitrin hatim pdricah garvA visicah. 

*vririgy anyah samithégu jighnate vratiny anyé abhi raksate sada. 


*krstir anyé dhardyati pravikts vrtriny anyé apratini hanti. 
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under his dominion (Indra'); let us present Mitra, along with 
ndra, with re of praise; let us approach the hero with 
reverence.” And Val. 4. 32° “(Indra,) who receives the 
praises for himself alone, who boldly drank the Soma, for 
whom Visnu took his three steps, according to the decrees of 
Mitra.” The addition of Visnn in this passage makes it highly 
bable that the connection of Mitra and Indra arose from the 
wt that Visnu, as sun-god, becomes a dispenser of rain. For 
we find Visnn mentioned as Indra’s associate in the battle with 
Vrtra, where he represents the ever-advancing sun. ‘There is 
a doubtfnl passage, x. 22. 1,‘ which Ludwig translates: 
“Where does one hear of the celebrated Indra: among what 
people to-day as of Mitra?” Similarly Hillebrandt, Better, I 
think, is the following: “ Where does one hear to-day of the 
famous Indra? among what nation is he said to be, as a 
friend f” 
Let 05 now examine those passages in which Indra and 
Varina appear associated. The relation of defender of the 
laws, in which our divinity was discovered to stand to the 








Adityas, is here equally prominent ; but greater importance is 
attached to the ethieal character of Indra’s services, in accord- 


ance with the peculiar nature of Varuna. The verses: vii. 
28. 4 and $4. 2, both incorrectly explained by Hillebrandt, are 
especially significant for this relation. Thus, vii. 84,2: “The 


' heaven assists your mighty government, 0 ye who bind with 


bonds which are not chains (i. e. who, without making use of 
actual chains, yet hold the world in actual bondage, in moral 


eh may Varuns’s anger not descend upon us, may 
Indra pro 


procure for us free si il Here wv lokam ia not | 


“wide-spread dominion’ (ieite Herrachaft), as Hillebrandt ex- 
plains it, but ‘free seope’ (freier fam), i. e. liberation from 
the restraint imposed by demons and enemies. Pidas ¢ and @ 
are contrasted, and the further explanation of Hillebrandt is 
wrong: “The wish underlying the words pari to erjya can he 
only this: to pardon fanlta committed, and not to punish sin 
by suffering the enemies against whom Indra fights to gain 
entrance. That we may understand the verse thus is shown 
very plainly by vii. 25, 4° —which he thus explains: “ Protect 











The connection of the hymn forbids our referring pides o and & to Mitra, 

* ya uktha kévala dadhé yah sémarh dhygitApibat: yasmai vignus trini 
pada vicakramaé ipa mitrisya dhairmabhih. 

* ketha ¢ruta indrah kasminn ady4 jine mitré na griyate, 

‘yuv6 rigtrim brhéd invati dyair yi setfbhir arajjibhih sinithah : 
pari no héjo varupasya very’ with n4 indrah kppavad u lokim. 

‘ebhir na indrihabhir dagasya durmitraso hi ksitayah pavante: prati 
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ness. Upon the one side are majesty, dignity, repose, ethical 
sublimity, universal sway; on the other force, impetuosity, 
courage, delight in war, glory and command in battle. Hence 
it excites some surprise to find Hillebrandt’s sharp characteri 
tion of the differences in their natures followed by statements 
which seem almost to imply that their characters might have 
heen identified (p. SENS “But in apite of the intimate connec- 
tion of the two their natures are not completely merged ; 
both display activity in the same direction, yet their original 
characters are not quite obliterated, and here and there in the 
Indra-Varuna hymus we find indications that the poets were 
well acquainted with a difference resting upon the original 
characters of both gods.” Their natures conta not be merge 
in one another: becanse, waiving the difference in their ch 
acters as ethical and non-ethical personitications, they belong 
in the Veda to qnite different realms of nature. What they 
have in common is by no means to be explained from any 
original similarity of character, but simply Cen the fact that 
their powers are directed to the same end, the preservation of 
order in the universe. Varuna is a god of light and of the 
sky; Indra is no sky-god (as Hillebrandt seems to suppose, to 
judge from the note on p. 68 of his work), bunt san of the 
thunderstorm and consequently of the air, in which, according 
to Vedie belief, the battle against the rain-stealers is fought 
out. How a god of the air could in ancient Indian (Vedic) 
belief be actually identified with a sky-zod, be their connection 
ever 60 intimate, is to me inconceivable; but that, owing to 
external circumstances, such an atmospheric divinity could step 
into the place and usurp the functions of the other as supreme 
deity is not only inherently probable, but I think I can prove 
that this actually occurred. 

Tt is now time to introduce the important hymn iy. 42, 
which I have reserved until the present moment because it 
Offers a convenient transition to the question of the change in 
sovereignty. In the division of the hymn I follow Geldner 
and Kaegi. Werses 1-4 are spoken by Varuna, 5 and 6 by 
Indra, 7 by the ‘ep 8,9, and 10 are later additions, Ludwig 
wsions v. 4 to Indra, by which Varuna and Indra, it is true, 
have each three verses to recite; but against this argues the 
fact that vv. 1 and 2 have the same refrain, which justifies the 
aaenioption of strophes of two verses each; besides, the second 

da of y, 4 is then no longer appropriate, since putro aditeh 
*Son of Aditi’) can only refer to the speaker, and Indra, as we 
saw above, has no right to this title. I adopt in verse 3 the 
reading naira (voec.) for indrah. Hillebrandt retains imdrah, 
but his reasons are altogether inadequate. Varuna speaks: |. 
“The kingdom is mine, the warriors; all immortals are mine, 
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the all-enliveners ; the gods follow Varnna’s will; I rule over 
the nations with their very bodies (upamasya vavreh, ell. 
‘the nearest, innermost covering,’ the skin: GK.” 9. “[ 
am the king, Varuna; mine are these heavenly powers even 

i he beginning; the gods” ete. (as in vy. 1). 3. “I am 
Varuna, O Indra; mine are the wide, deep, firm-grounded 
twin empires; a skilful creator, | formed all creatures and the 
two worlds, and I preserve them.” 4. “I made the spouting 
waters to stream forth, I fastened the heaven in the seat o 
holiness; Aditi’s son, the holy one, spread out as was right the 
threefold world.” Indra speaks. 5. “The heroes, skilled 
horsemen, the hurrying champions invoke me in the battle; I, 
the generous Indra, incite the battle and I stir up the dust, I 
who am invincible in power.” 6. “All this I did: not the 
pone of the gods even restrains me the matchless one: when 
tw 






raughts of Soma and hymns have intoxicated me, then do the 
wo boundless worlds tremble.” The poet speaks. 7. “All 
ereatures know thy deeds, as thou announcest them to Varuna, 
© wise one; thou art celebrated as the slayer of enemies, O 
Indra; thou didst set free the imprisoned waters.” 

This hymn contrasts the characters of the two divinities most 
sharply, And the manner in which the arguments are 
ailvanced is no less significant than the dispute itself. Varuna 
asserts in two verses his right to the supremacy, and adduces 
valid reasons. Indra on the contrary seems to say: “ That 
concerns me not; I will be supreme, for I am the strongest.” 
In verse 7 the poet seeks to appease the jealous and insolent 
Indra by unreserved recognition of his power. 

It is certainly trne that, as Hillebrandt has remarked, the 
hymn contains only a sharp definition of the provinces of the 
two divinities ; and no actual allusion to a tranaferral of sover- 
eignty from one to the other is discoverable, Bnt let us ask 
ourselves: What induced the poet to make Varuna so strenu- 
ously assert and defend his supremacy! What, if not the 
observation of that which was going on about him? The sim- 
ple fact that far more hymns and verses of the Rig-Veda have 
reference to Indra than to any other god shows sufficiently 
well that he had already, at the time when the collection Was 
formed, become the national and favorite deity of the Indians: 
bnt there existed still the older tradition that Varuna was head 
of the divine company. Here were two views, which, if not 
flatly contradictory of each other, were yet hard to reconcile ; 
and I perceive in the hymn quoted an attempt by a thoughtful 
mind to bring harmony out of the apparent liserepancy by the 

harpest possible definition of the contrasting natures of the 

two divinities. Yet this difference of nature must have been 

#0 well known to every intelligent Indian that I see no neces- 
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sity for drawing so fine a distinction, except for the reason that 

falling away from the unconditional acknowledgment of 
a6 supreme ruler, and a leaning to the recognition of 
the younger and rising deity Indraas chief had already made 


considerable pro 

The original signification in nature of Indra and of Varuna 
in the Vedie theogony, and the final ascendaney of the former 
over the latter, cannot be too carefully sepurated. For the 
transition does not occur in this way, that the one god, Indra, 
steps into the place of another, earlier divinity, Varuna, who 
originally vice be to the same realm of nature but was gradu- 
ally forgotten; but the change was made for reasons purel 

ternal, A warring nation will naturally invoke the ranipods 
before all others; and the more numerous ind obstinate the 
battles which they have to endure. the greater will be the 
honor paid to the deity who stands by the heroes in the fight, 
Moreover, the more constantly and urgently men need the 
asistince of any deity, and the more complete their depend- 
ence upom him for happiness, so much the deeper will natu- 
rally be their reverence for him. Now let ns pieture to our- 
selves those tropical regions, where for days and weeks together 
under burning, rainless sunshine all natore gasps for refresh- 
ment, for the rain which after long beseeching Indra finally 
releases from the demons bondage ; and let us further picture 
to ourselves the situation of the Vedic people—those times of 
ecaseless battle for existence with the aborigines whom they 
were slowly displacing; when, too, clans and families stood in 
life-long fend with one another for house and home, for land 
and people, and when the warlike Indra became the chief pro- 
tector of the ever-warring Indians, their ideal of & mighty 

hter—and we shall understand how he grew to be the favorite 
of all the nation; how his hel ping nature was able to throw 
Varuna’s pun person into the shade, and his eultus, originally 
perhaps confined to a few clans, to thrust the old Aryan wor- 
ship of Varuna into the background, Those ire all points to 
which Hillebrandt has given too little attention. The facts 
that entirely different provinces and « heres of action are 
attributed to Indra and Varuna, and that the Vedic | 
distinguished most accurately between their characters, can 
never prove that Indra had ‘not already, at some time durin 
the period of composition of the Vedic hymns (the “ Mantra. 
period”), Se into Varuya’s place as supreme god. And 
this only do I maintain—for Indra never became a sky-god, 
nor god of light, nor a moral-ethical character: he was an he 
remained the warrior, the gol of the thunderstorm in the air, 
the lord of the mighty battle on earth, the winner and be- 
stower of booty, the peculiar champion of the Aryan Indiang. 
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He never abandons his own province in nature for that of 


Varnna; but the changing fortunes of the Indian people 
brought it about that the wargod actually surpassed the sky- 
god and king of the world, Varuna, in importance.’ On the 
other hand, we must not attempt to prove too much from the 
Veda, Varuna is therein by no means sunk to the level of a 
mere water- and sea-god, to the shadowy divinity of later 
times; nor has Indra pet reached the position of undisputed 


sovereignty in which the great epics present him (see for in- 
stance Hcteriatin's able eany ontit] “il Indra nach den Vor- 
atellungen des Mahabharata, in Z. D. M. G., xxxii.). But the 
Veda offers, as I have attempted to show, the most conclusive 
proof that this change began in the period while the hymne 
were yet being composed, and was even far advanced at the 
time of their collection into one whole. 
I now pass to the interesting hymn x. 124, which exhibits 
the franatorral of supremacy from Varuna to Indra ina very 
ecnliar light, and has been interpreted in various ways. 
erse 1. “Come hither, Agni, to this our sacrifice, which is 
performed in five courses, to the threefold (sacrifice) with its 
seven threads; be the bearer of our offering, and our leader; 
long hast thou lain in the distant darkness.” Aeni speaks. 2 
“I the god, secretly stealing away from him that is no e 
| seek for myself a way to immortality ; leaving, as an unfriendly 
5 one myself, my friend, I depart from my acquaintance to a 
| strange clan.” 3, “Seeing him (Indra) as guest among another 
tribe, I establish (there) many sorts of worship; saying fare- 
well to my father, the Asura (i. . Varuna), | go over from a 
eacrificeless lot (ec. bAagaf) to a share in the sacrifice” 4. 
Aga years have I served that one, now I choose Indra for 
myself, and desert my father; Agni, Soma, Varuna—these are 
now sinking; the empire has changed its course, I help it 
along by coming hither.’ Indra speaks. 5. “These Asuras 
(i. e. demons") are now become powerless: and do thon, O 
Varuna, if thou lovest me,’ enter (again) upon the sn remacy 
over my kingdom, distinguishing right from wrong, rs) king. 
6. “ Here now is light, and here fair weather: here the sky, and 
the broad air; in fature let us two kill Vrtra; depart, O Soma, 
we will honor thee the libation with libations.” (f) The con- 
nection of the hymn seems to be at an end here: I add the 


Cf Roth, %. D. M.G., vi. 73: Moir, Stet. Texta, ¥. 12] if 

‘CE Pet. Dict. 5. v. aswra, for the diferent tranalations of this same word in 
this and in the third verso, 

*tvith ca mA varupa kimdySse. The necent of the verh speaks agalnat 
Grassmann's translation: “And thou, O Varuga, must love me.” Sea Whitney, 
Grammar, § 695 b, 
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other verses for the sake of completeness. 7. “ The wise one 
in his wisdom gave to the sky its color; without trouble Varuna 
eaused the streams to flow; the clear waters, delighting them- 
selves there like women, impart to it (the aky) its aspect”— 
i, e, the clouds give the sky its ever-varying color and appear- 
ance.” 8. “They obey the supreme power of Indra; he tarries 
among them which joyfully spout forth; choosing him for 
their sovereign, like communities of men, they turned away 
with horror from Vrtra.” 9. “Men say the companion of the 
heavenly waters is a crane, which roams in their company; 
but the wise men by their penetration discover in him the 
jubilant, hurrying Indra.” 

This curious hymn, although evidently composed of : 
ments, and in part very obscure, yet affords an excellent ide 
of the manner in which a boldly imaginative bard, from whose 
memory the ancient importance of Varuna had not yet been 
obliterated, sought to reconcile the dualism and dispute for 
supremacy which he found actually existent in the religious 
consciousness of his people, and to aceount for and illustrate 


Tost graphically the gradual subsidence of Varuna and rise of 
‘Indra’s power. The argument is nearly as follows. Agni is 


no longer willing to serve Father Varuna, who has abdicated 
his ancient throne, becanse the honors formerly paid him are 
now rendered to Indra; and he, bitterly as he feels the change, 
must likewise go over to Indra’s following. But Indra is not 
minded to take permanently upon himself the command be- 
stowed upon him in the battle againet the demons. After 
overcoming them in his capacity as general, after purifying the 
air and restoring peace to the world, he voluntarily invites 
Varuna to resume his supremacy in the now re-established 
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It is very unlikely that the first six verses, as given in the 
text, were all of the original hymn; and it is quite certain 
that vy. 7-9 have nothing to do with the preceding ones, and 
perhaps little enongh connection with each other. An article 
py Roth in the Zettechrift fiir vergleichende Sprichtorach und, 
xxvi. 45 ff, contains some valuable suggestions on the snbject 
of these eeapote hymns. 


Indra and the Maruts—Indra’s most constant companions 
in his itions against the demons are the Marnts, the 
Storm-Gods. He is called in several verses mearufvant, “aceom- 


panied by the Maruts,’ marutsakAd, ‘having the Maruts for his 
companions, marudgana, ‘having the troop of the Maruts 
about him; and they are styled indravantah (x. 128, 2 et 
mebP-) sndrajyerthah, ‘having Indra as leader’ (vi. 51.. 15). 
In it. 29. 3 is found the compound indrdmerutah Romie 
Sometimes they merely encourage him in the battle, for the 
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mighty god needs no assistance; so in iii, 47, 4: “ Drink the 
Soma, O generous giver, with the Marnt-troop, who encouraged 
thee in the fight with Ahi, in the bitter contest with Cambara, 
and who now with spirited acclamations greet thee, O thon 
with sorrel steeds.” Cf, x. 113.8 (quoted on p. 187); v. 29.2; 
i. 52. 4,9, 10; iii, 32.3. Also v. 30. 6: “These friendly Ma- 
ruts sing praises unto thee; they press Soma for thee.’ In ¥. 
20. 3 they are even called his priests, of course with reference 
to these services which they are supposed to render him. Ac- 
cording to i, 101. 7 they instruct him in battle? “The sharp- 
witted one proceeds according to the instructions of the Ru- 
dras” (1. e. Maruts). 

Their number, if given at all, is variously stated: viii. 85. 3: 
“Thrice sixty Maruts, worthy of sacrifice, followed thee joy- 
fully” i. 133. 6 mentions but twenty-seven. Their conner- 
tion with Indra is of the closest: i. 100.5: “With the Rudras, 
as with his sons, the bold one conquers his enemies in the bat- 
tle of the heroes; may Indra the Marut-leader, undertaking 
expeditions with his firm allies, be helpful to us.’ In i. 170. 
they are called his brothers. 

‘As stated above (p, 127), the other gods, frightened by the 
violence of Vrtra’s resistance, withdraw; but the Maruts are 
thought bolder, for Indra is advised to rely upon their friend- 
me that he may win all battles. : 

et indications are not lacking that sometimes the harmoni- 
oué relations between them and Indra were disturbed. 'Thus, 
i. 170. 22° The Maruts epeak: “Why, O Indra, wouldst thon 
kill us? The Maruts are thy brothers: remain on good terme 
with them; kill us not in strife:’ i. 171. 62 “ Let thy rancor 

inst the Maruts be stilled.” There is a verse, viii. 7. 31, 
which perhaps contains the reason of Indra’s anger against 
them :* “What now? With whom were ye on good terms, 
that ye had abandoned Indra? Who can count upon your 
friendship?” It was either cowardice or treachery on the part 
of the Maruts, then, which broke the friendship between Indra 
and his companions ; even his trustiest followers abandon him 
at times, when the fight gets thickest—conduct which Indra 
repays with seorn and derision in the fine hymn i. 165, trans- 
lated in the Stehenzig Liedern, From Roth's annotations to it 
I derive the following summary, Indra, who commonly sets 


'rudrinim eti pradica vicakgandh. 
dhuya mi nah samdrane vadhth. 

“Kedid dha nfindth kadhapriyo yad indram djahStana: kd vah sakhitwa 
ohate. 





ont with the Maruts as his companions, starts this time alone. 
The Maruts inquire ‘ whither? ‘indra answers evasively, ‘to a 
sacrifice.” Therenpon they are quite ready to accompany 
but Indra answers derisively that they were not so eager to fol- 
low him when he took the field against Vrtra—an accusation 
which the Maruts are powerless to repel. But proving their 
bravery and fidelity on many occasions, and making the fullest 
acknowledgments of Indra’s courage and prowess, they finally 
reconcile him to themselves. . 
Wilson's supposition,’ that these verses contain an allusion te 
a dispute between worshippers of Indra and those of the Ma- 
ruta, rests upon too slight a basis to be of importance, Proba- 
bly the legend had its origin in the humorous fancy of the 


poet. 

leaps and Vayu—Mnuir, Sanskrit Texts v. 145, says: “It 
is remarkable that Vayu is rarely connected with the Marnuts 
or deities of the storm.” Our surprise will also he excited 
when we learn that Vayu, though invoked in many passages 
together with Indra, is hardly ever mentioned as his companion 
in the fight with the demons. In fact, I have found only one 
re—and that couched in very general terms— which 
points to such an association of the two: iv, 21.42 “(Indra) 
who conquers together with Vayu in the battle for the herds :” 
after all, a very vague allusion. Yet the connection between 
Vayu and Indra was very intimate, as we may gather from the 
‘numerous hymns dedicated to their joint praise, and from the 
fact that subsequently the two were identitied, so that either of 
them without distinction is taken to represent the middle re- 
ion of air with its divinities. Perhaps this striking pecu- 
iarity would be best explained by supposing the Indians to 
have made different personifications of the phenomena of the 
winds—incorporating on the one hand the storm-winds and 
dea which accompany the thonderstorm in Rudra and the 
mits, and on the other imagining Vayu either as the wind 
in general or else as the storm which is unaccompanied by 
thunder and lightning. With the latter conception the fine 
deseription of Vata (who is surely one with Vayu) in x. 168 
would harmonize perfectly. The subsequent identification of 
Indra and Vayu doubtless sprang from « confusion of their 
original significance in Nature, when only the consciousness re- 
mained that both exercised their influence chiefly in the inter- 

mediate region of air, 
The majority of hymne in their honor consist of simple invi- 





' Translation of Rig-Veda, vol. ii, Introd., p. vii; and notes on pp. 145 and 
140, 
tyd vayans jayati gomatian. 
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tations to the Soma-feast. The first draughts are theirs by 
i@ht (i. 185, 4); and Vayn even has precedence of Indra (iv. 
6.1), Goth ride upon the same chariot (iv. 47. 3), and after 
awilt horses (wajintvasi i. 2.5): vii. 90.52 “The steeds which 
think through their own intelligence, which are yoked at your 
very wish, draw you; libations accompany your, the rulers’, 
Car, which CAIries heroes,” Both are called divaspre, i skirt. 
ing the heavens,” an adjective applied also to their car (i, 23. 
2; iv. 46. 4); and the latter is called Aéranyavandhura, ‘with 
golden box’ (iv. 46. 4), and neyutvat, ‘yoked with many horses" 
1. 155. 4, 7; vii. 91.6). The epithets manojpuvd, ‘swift as 
thought,’ and sthasriksd, : thousand-eyed : are likewise applied 
to them (i. 24, 3). 

As benefactors of mankind they are besought for wealth, 
children, and vietory. Thus, i.135.8:" “Ye drive hither to 
the offering of the sweet dranght, to the A evattha-tub in which 
lie the vietory-giving (libations); may they be for us vietory- 
giving; forthwith the cows bring forth and the grain ripens ; 
thy mileh eows, O Vayu, never go dry; thy milch cows never 
dry up.” In v. 5 of the same iymn we find the two called 
vijadd, ‘givers of strength or vigor.” Cf. vii. 90. 6: 91, 2 

fndra and Some—The relations between Indra and Soma 
are easy Of explanation. The verses in which the intoxicating 
beverage appears personified utter in poetical form the same 
thought as those which mention the “bi nnpersonitied Soma, 

Although all the gods have w right to the draught of the 
noble juice, the most precious production of human hands, yet 
none this in sueh a degree as Indra, It is Soma where 
with his mother nourishes him on his natal day, and with 
whieh he strengthens his vigor and courage before the battle; 
Soma is indrasya dfn, ‘the soul of Indra,’ and his Ardari- 
snth, *viver of courage’ (ix, 58, 3; 61. 14). 

Both Tranians and Indians were acquainted with the Soma- 
plant, and the peculiarly invigorating and intoxicating effects 
of its juice after fermentation, even previous to the separation 
of their langnages (Skt. some, Zd. Aaoma); and they perceived 
in it something of divinity, As they were engaged in almost 
continual battles with neighbors and strangers, it is readily seen 
how natural it was for them not only to put their knowledge 
of the plant to practical nae, by having recourse to a draught 
of Soma before entering battle, in order to banish all fear and 








‘té satyéna manasd didhyanth svéna yuktisah kritun§ vahanti: ip- 
dravay0 viravaharh rathath vim I¢indyor abhi Pflesah sacante. 

‘ dtraba tid vahethe madhva ahutith yam agvattham upatisthanta jay- 
avo ‘smé té santn jiyavah: sdlcirh givah sivate Paicyate yivo n4 te vaya 
tpa dasyanti dhendvo napa dasyanti dhendvah, 
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instil courage into their hearts, but also to aseribe to the war- 
rior pay excellence, the war-god Indra, the use of the same 
pec ient. 
‘he development of the conception of Soma as a personal 

ing brought with it a more precise detinition of his relations 
to Indra, and likewise an extension of his helping activity into 
other fields of Indra’s power than the war against the demons. 
So we find Soma exalted to a heroic, nay, divine personage ; 
we find him associated with Indra in his battles against all sorts 
of adversaries; and he even shares in Indra’s cosmogonie 
labors. In brief, whatever Indra accomplishes, Soma aceom- 

ishes with him. In many passages, notably in the ninth 
Book, this glorification of Soma is carried to the extremest 

I append a selection of passages to illustrate the different 
pecs of progress in the conceptions of Soma, Thus, ii, 11, 10: 
“After he had drunk of the pressed-out juice, he brought to 
naught the wiles of the wily Fite: So too x. 112. 5, and 
countless other passages where Soma is simply the intoxicating 
drink. But in the following it is personified: iv. 28, 1: 
“ With thee, O Soma, for his ally, in union with thee, did In- 
dra then make the streams to flow for mankind” (ef. the other 
werses of the hymn, and i. 176. 5); vi. 72. L: “Indra ond 
Soma, this power of yours is creat; ye have Epes a the first 
of great deeds; ye found the sun, ye found light, ye defeated 
all darknesses and enemies.” 2. “Indra and Soma, ye made the 
dawn blaze up, ye led ont the sun with his light; ye have 
fastened the eky with a support, and have spread ont the 
mother earth.” 3. “Indra and Soma, ye slay the (dragon 
Vrtra, whi envelops the waters, the heavens greet you with 
shouts; ye let out the floods of the streams, the water-floods 
spread themselves abroad.” 4. “Indra and Soma, ye did place 
in the raw bodies of the cows the ripe milk, ye held fast in 
these colored bodies the swect milk unobstructed” (i. e the 
milk which streams unhindered from the cow's udder, without 
drying up) And i. 30. 6: “Ye take away strength from 
whomsoever ye may purpose it, ye are encouragers of the 
upright offerers of sacrifice; Indra and Soma, ye have helped 
ae atccady procure for us free seope in this present strait.’ 
Cf. further vii. 104, a ai to Indra and Soma for the chas- 
ing away of all sorts of demons. 

These and other ¥ poset according to which Soma, when 
fully personified and associated with other gods, accomplishes 
all the acts usually performed by them, show conclusively that 
we have not here to deal with any original naturemyth, but 
with an unnsnally rich and detailed embellishment of ‘an orig- 
inally very simple thought. 
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At was said above that Indra, beyond all other divinities, was 
what ression the Vedic poets gave to their conceptions of 
his facultas bibendi, ‘Thus, ix. 99.3: “We strain the intoxi- 
eating draught, which is drunk chiefly by Indra.” He is styled 
also y haha madusya somyasya raja, ‘the brilliant king of the 
intoxicating Soma’ (vi. 37. 2); and is thus addressed in x. 167. 
1: “Thon rulest over the tub of the pressed-out beverage.” 
As soon as he was born, Indra formed his habit of Soma-lrink- 
ing (iii. 32. 9, 10; vii. 98. 3). According to iii. 45, 3 (quoted 
above, p. 128), he seems to have even preferred it to his mother’s 
mailk. ‘He concerns himself little about mewm and évwmn when 
his favorite drink is in question, but overpowers Tvastar, and 
drinks up his Soma (iii. 45. 4 and iv. 18. 11). 

He is invited to drink like a thirsty stag (reyo na ITsyan ; 


vin. 4. 10), ike a bullock (v.36. 1), or a thirsty buffalo (1. 16, 


S) or as a very thirsty bull drinks a fountain dry (1. 180. 2), 
Nay, he drinks more than a buffalo (vii. 98,1). His belly is 
compared to a pond, or even to a sea, in which there is room 
for the most enormous quantities of water (x. 43. 7). Soma, 
after he has drunk it, permeates all his limbs (iii, 51. 12; viii, 
17. 5). Not only is he invited to satiate himself with Soma at 
men's sacrifices, but this is carried aloft to him by a faleon, 
eyend (1. 80.2; 93. 6; iv. 26.5; vi, 20, 6, e¢ saepp.). Some- 
times he indulges in more solid food at his drinking-boute: in 
x. 27. 2, he consumes a roasted bull; in vi. 17. 11, « hundred 
of them; in v. 29. 7, three hundred; and his thirst then 


assumes such proportions that he drains three lakes of Soma. 


Tt was however still greater on another oceasion, when he swal- 
lowed thirty lakes full of it, and that too in one draught (viii. 
66.4). He cannot wait until it is drawn for him, but gulps 
down cask and faucet and all (x. 116. 4). No wonder that 
after such exploits his Hercules-head is in a somewhat beforged 
condition, a5 described in the amusing hymn x, 119 (Geldner 
and Kaegi); or that he staggers about at the sacrificial feast, 
peering like a boat in the water (ii, 16. 7), and receives the 
honorable title vithuro astar, ‘the reeling archer (viii. 85. 2). 
Indra and Brhaspati (Brahmanaspati).—Indra’s union 


with Brahmanaspati, ‘the lord of prayer,’ furnishes an excel-° 


lent parallel or aoe panne peece to his alliance with Soma, and 
is similarly explainable: i.e. not from any common features of 
original nature-myths, but as the product of conscious delibera- 
tion. Indra is joined with Soma for a purely physical, with 
Brahmanaspati for a purely moral reason. Since the latter un- 
ion is of no significance for Indra’s nature, I content myself with 
quoting a pa ph from an essay by Roth entitled “ Brahma 
and the Brahmans,” in Z. D. M. G. i, which illustrates the 
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same development of ideas in the legends concerning Brah- 
manaspati which we found in the fables relating to Soma, 
“The request which occurs oftenest in the eet 


| of the nc 
Veda), and is directed to Indra, is the prayer that he will 


oppose the machinations of the cloud-demon, who threatens to 
carry off the fruitful rains of heaven, or holds them already 
imprisoned in mountain-caves ; that he will pour out the waters, 
fractify the earth, and bestow sustenance upon man and beast, 
Tf, a5 his name denotes, the nature of the god Brahmanaspati 
really expresses the victorious power of devotion, then we 
toust find him in this myth-cyelus oftener than elsewhere, He 
actually appears by Indra’s side in the battle against the wicked 
one; and im such a manner that to him is attributed a portion 
of the work which in the majority of other hymns devolves 
entirely upon Indra. And finally, in a few rare passages it is 
he alone who-breaks open the caves of Bala, to bring to light 
the hidden treasures a9 the frnetifying water: i. e. in the alle- 

orical expression, the rich milch-cows.’ Roth then quotes 
ii, 24, 3, 4, according to which verses Brhaspati alone opens the 
eaves hy means of brahmean, ‘prayer, just as Indra does with 
the thunderbolt. 

The only entire hymn directed to Indra and Brhaspati, the 
49th in Book iv., contains simply invocations of very general 
nature and invitations to the sacrifice, and offers little that is 
explanatory of the relations between the two deities, They 
are besouglt for wealth, especially for horses, and invited to 
get drunk,-as is their favorite costom—a fine occupation for 

he “lord of prayer!” The verses of vii. 07 are mostly 
directed to one or the other of the two gods, but offer equally 
little, Inv. 9 we read: “ Help along our prayers, awake in ns 
Wisdom, make powerless onr enemies ay the evil-doings of 
onr opponents.” We find them called conquerors of human 
enemies in vill. 85,15; “Indra with Brhaspati for his eom- 

rion defeated the impious advancing nations.’ In i, 18, 4. 
Fndra appears with his physical as well as his moral ally : 
“Whatever mortal Indra, Brhaspati, and Soma support, that 
hero receives no hurt.” 

fndra and Gandherva.—tIn view of the ideas contained in 
x. 199. 4, 6, [ have preferred to discuss the relations hetween 
Indra and Gandharva at this point in my essay, although other 
views, almost diametrically opposed (found e. g. in viii. 1. 11; 
G6. 5; ix. 83. 4), might induce the belief that Gandharva 
should be classed with the enemies of Indra, Yet both sides 
of his character are easily explainable from one and the same 
ground-thought. 


' vigo ddevir abhy Scdérantir brhaspéting yujéndrah sasdhe. 
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Gandharva is not the rainbow, as Roth at first supposed, in 
hich he was followed by Grassmann: but rather the genius 
of the moon, as the discussion of him in the Pet. Dict. plainly 
shows. He dwells in the sky, or in the broad air, and is guar ar- 
dian of the heavenly Soma, by which is signified as well the 
actual Soma, brought into mystical counection with the moon, 
a5 the heavenly waters typified by this figure. Since now 
Gandharva watches over the Soma, or rain, a twofold conce 
tion develops itself : either, as guardian of the waters, he with 
holds them from mankind, and must therefore be brought to 
terms by Indra; or else it is Gandharva who protects the 
Soma, or rain, from capture by the demons, and reveals their 
hiding-place to Indra ein the latter seeks them. The second 
of these conceptions is found e. g. in x. 189. 4. The third 
pada has either one or two syllables too many. Grassmann 
removes indrak; I prefer to reject dsdm, and to read indra 
in three syllables, as is frequently necessary. I would also read 
somagandharvam as compound. “The waters, when they 
had perceived the Soma-Gandharva, in whose possession lies 
all wealth, flowed out then in the right channel (i. e. down to 
earth); when Indra, hastening toward them, discovered them, 
then he perceived the veil of the sun” (i. &. the halo around 
the sun); v. 6° “ He (Gandharva) found the victorious (Indra) 
in the track of the streams ; he opened the gates for those that 
were imprisoned in the rocks; Gandharva revealed their nectar 
(i.e. told Indra their whereabouts), and Indra made trial of 
the dragons’ powers.” 

The opposite conception finds expression, as already stated, 
in vili. 1.11; 66.5; ix. 83.4. Here Gandharva is guardian 
of the Soma, or rain, and Indra compels him to surrender it. 
Thus, viii. 1. 11;* “(I invoke Indra) in order that he urge on 
the sun’s steed and the two galloping winged horses of the 
wind ; in order that he of hundred-fold courage may drive to 
Kutsa Arjuneya; in order that he may surprise the uncon- 
quered (Gandharva:’ 66. 5:* “Indra pierced Gandharva 
Harsch in the fathomless air, to the joy of his worshippers ;” 











‘wigvavasurh soma gandharvam Spo dadrotists tad ypténa wy Ayan: tad 
anvavaid indro rarahina isim pdri siiryasya paridhiir apagyat. 

"sasnim avindac cérane nadinim apavrpod ddro agmavrajinim: pra- 
sith gandhary6 amjtini vocad indro dilrgam pari janid ahiaam. 

‘abhi gandharvim atypad abudhnégu rajahsv &: indro brahmabhya id 
wrdhe. 
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ix. 83. 4:' “Gandharva protects his (Soma’s) abode; invisible x 
he s the creatures of the gods; the holder of the net 





(Indra: ef. A. V. viii. 8. 5 f£.) catches the enemy (Gandharva) 

with his net; the most pious ones achieved the enjoyment of 
the sweet drink.” Although this last verse is susceptible of 
different explanations, the comparison with the others quoted 

seems to pomt to the interpretation here given. =k 

_ fndra and Agni.—The hymns to Agni in the Rig-Veda 

are surpassed in number only by those to Indra; and no two 

divinities are so often associated. Yet the verses which thus 

combine them throw very little light on Indra’s nature. 

_ Agni, as god of fire in general, naturally manifests himself 

_ in all the different appearances of that element—which being 
threefold, his nature is likewise threefold. He is god of the 
fiery element in the sky, and in this quality appears associated | 

with Varuna, particularly as divider of day and ashes i, e. he ‘ 
is the sun; a8 ightning, he presides over the fire in the atmos- | 
phere, and stands at [ndra’s side in all exploits of the latter 

which belong in this sphere; and finally, he is zod of the fire 

apes earth, preéminently of the sacrificial fire, and hence is | 
hosen as the messenger to invite and conduct the gods to the | 

sacrifice, or else to convey the offering to them on hig 

In these conceptions of Agni’s character lay a double reason 

for associating him with Indra: a general reason, for which the 
messenger between men and gods exercises his functions often- 

eat for the most lauded and honored deity, Indra; and a more 

special one, according to which Agni, god of the lightning, the 

| ery element in the atmosphere, which is indispensable to In- 

dra‘s victory over Vrtra, naturally stands as ally at Indra’s side. 

To the one or the other of these views nearly every conception 

of the alliance between Indra and Agni may be traced hack. 

It is remarkable how Agni is everywhere subordinated to In- 

dra ;* as in fact the other gods lose a great part of their import- 




















a gandharva itthd padim asya raksati pati devanath janimany adbhu- 
tah: grbhpati ripith nidhaya nidhdipatih sukfttama’ madhuno bhaksam 
gata. 


* The two vera Fil. G. l—“] praise the desis of him that is mighty a# Todra’ 
—and vii. 6. 160—" Thou Lord similar to [ndra"—are really no contradiction of 
thia statement; for other verses show conclusively that sich plorifications of | 
Agni spring merely from the poet's fancy, In goneral, the Vedic poeta seem ko 
have regarded a comparison with Indra as the highest praise possible to be be- 
stowed upon another divinity. Pisun is called indro na snkratuh, vi, 48, 14: 

| Manyu, wferakyd indra iva, ‘ victory-giving like Imira,' x, 147.5. Podu's mighty 
“horse is carkrtyom indram ire, ‘glorious as Indra,’ i119. 10, In x, 178, 2, the 
poet compares o king, in 166, 2 himself, to Indra. The Acrins and Usas are 
-ttyled indralamd, generally rendered ‘most like Indra’ (i. 18%. 2, vii. 'T9. 3); per- 
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anee when they appear in the society of the mighty thunderer ; 
Varuna alone can claim anything like equal rank with Indra, 
and subsequently even he endures the comparison none too 

Several passages relate that Indra ereated Agni: so e. g. ii. 
12. 3,’ where we have to understand the use of the lightning 
in the battle with the demons, in the atmosphere bh en 
heaven and earth. The expression is then transferred, with 
mystical intent, to the birth of Agni upon earth: x. 45.32 
“In the sea (of air), in the waters, in the udder of the eky (i. e. 
in the cloud: cf. iti. 1. 9), did he who is friendly to men, who 
looks upon men (i. e. Indra: ef. petece quoted in Pet. Dict. 
8. Vv. nrmandas), oT thee.” (Grrassmann’s reference of this 
passage to the lightning is undoubtedly correct, This seems 
to contradict the statements of vi. 59. 2, as quoted in Part IL, 
p. 180 ff And in fact the two verses are hard to reeonecile— 
which is the less wonderful, as the conceptions of Agni’s origin 
are in the highest degree uncertain and wavering, and evi- 
dently formed to aecord with the phenomena of his appearance 
under widely different circumstances. Agni as a power of 
Nature, and Agni as this or that form of fire, have very differ- 
ent origins. 

Agm’s character as a priest or messenger to the gods at the 
lserifice (since the offerings were consumed by the fire) is 
illustrated by the following passages: v. 5. 3:* “When hon- 
ored, O Agni, bring hither the brilliant beloved Indra” (citram 
might also be construed as a predicate adjective, in the sense 
of * visible’); iii, 53.4:" “As often as we press the Soma, may 
Agni run to thee as messenger.” Likewise iii. 85. 9: “Drink 
the Soma, Indra, by means of Agni’s tongue” (cf. vy. 10). 
Agni’s tongue is the flame, into which the Soma for Indra is 
poured, and whieh stretches itself toward the sky. So also v. 
$1. 2, ef asepp. The verse viii. 48. 1, if taken literally, would 
present a view not found, so far as I know, in other pascages -* 
* Be the priests of this sacrifice, Indra and Agni, for ye are 
vietorions in battle and in sacrifice.” The meaning probably 
is: Ye are the real priests; men alone, without your help, have 





a 


haps ‘most rapid' wore better (ef. above in Part I,); since in iv, 42. 3 the rapidity 
of the Agvina is likened to that of Indra. In fact, the word indratamd may be 
an intentional pun. 

‘6 agmanor antaér agnith jajaina. 

* samudré tv npmaépd apav antir npedkesS idhe divé agna idhan, 

* (ité agna 4 vahéndrath citrim iha priyim. 
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no power whatever. Strictly taken, only Agni is the priest. 
But we have here doubtless still another instance of the exten- 
sion of an attribute which really belongs to only one of a pair, 
so as to apply to the other as well. Other well-known ex- 
amples of this poet’s license are pitard and matard for the two 
rents, «yava for heaven and earth, ete. | 

The other side of Agni’s character, according to which he 
appears as the fire of lightning, explains at ae le connection 
with Indra in the battle of the thunderstorm, and the ecireum- 
stance that both are invoked together as general helpers in 
battle, more especially in battles against non-Aryans, and as 
hestowers of war-booty and all sorts of riches, The process of 
development is here quite the same which we discovered in the 
ease of Indra-Soma, Indra-Brhaspati, ete.: so s00n as, for any 
reason, any divinity is associated with Indra in his battle for 
the rain, the motive is furnished for connecting him with In- 
dra in wll manifestations of the latter's activity. 

Indra and Agni occupy the same chariot, especially when 
going to sacrifices on earth. Thus, i. 108.1:' “ With your most 
splendid wagon, Indra and Agni, which looks upon all crea- 
tures, come hither together in the wagon, and drink of the 
pressed Soma ;” v. 3° “ Ye have united your friendly persons, 
ye are yourselves united, O ye Vrtra-slayers; after seating 
yourselves in company, © Indra and Agni, pour we 
strong ones, the strong Soma,” | 

In verse 4 of i. 100, aevind are invoked and besought to 
make the herbs palatable for the second pressing * “Ve acvind 
(i. e. ‘horse-posescors’), with luck-bringing, skilful hands, 
rinse them (the herbs) and steep them in water with mead"(? 
—i. e. that the herbs after being steeped in water may yiel 
juice a second time. Myriantheus’s exegesis of this verse 
deserves notice for its extraordinary absurdity (4 eins, p. 147): 
“That the li rhining was conceived as a being with a horse’s 
head, or as a Cine is seen from i. 109. 4 and vii. 1. 12, where 
Agni, the lightning, and Indra, are called agvind, or ee 
alone acvi, ‘furnished with horses’ or ‘horse-tamer.’” But 
thorse-cuider is a perfectly satisfactory translation of the 
epithet need here; and Myriantheus’s conclusion of the “ being 
with a horee’s head” is extremely strained and altogether 
unnecessary. Indra and Agni are called agvind, not because 
they have lightning at their disposal, but simply because the 








' ya indrign! citratamo ritho vim abhi vigvani bhivanini caste: ténli 
th sardtharh tasthivaisdths s6masya pibatath etisya. 
? cakrathe hi sadhryah pima bhadrith sadhricin& vrtrahagé utd sthah: 
tiv indragn! sadbryafich nisidya vfgnah sémasya vrgap vrgetham. 
i tiv agvin’ bhadrahast4 supint 4 dhivatam madhund priktam apati. 
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poets imagined them aa driving. Besides, it is not even cer- 
tain that Indra and Agni are here intended by agving. For 
in v. 3 the vrsanaA (the busy Soma-pressers) are mentioned ns 
laboring for Indra and Agni; and in y. 4 the epithets biadra- 
Aasté and supini, and the work they are exhorted to under- 
take, suit the pressers so well that only the dual number pre- 
vents our referring agrinad to them, since the press-stones are 
often compared to steeds. Thus Grassmann ad foe. If then 
aevindi here really refers to Indra and Agni, I can only explain 
the verse as follows: The gods for whose benefit the sacrifice 
is begun are besonght to mterfere in the process and watch 
over the details, that no mistake be made. 

A few passages will suffice to illustrate the part payer hy 
Agniin the Vrtra-battle. Thos, iii. 12. 6:' “Indra and Agni, b: 
one act ye shattered all at once the ninety demon-ruled forts,” 
Of. i. 109. 7, 8 (greravidard, vajruhasta, vajrabahi). Ini. 59. 6, 

Loni himself is called slayer of Cambara. Further, viii. 40.52 
“Arrange the prayers after Nabhaka’s fashion for Indra and 
a ee who opened the sea (in the air) with its seven bottoms, 
which was turned mouth downward."({) Cf. also v.58. In the 
following, Agni’s subordinate position is emphasized: v. 29.72 
“The friendly Acni roasted Hadly three hundred bullocks for 
his friend; Indra drank the Soma, pressed by mortals, in order 
to slay Vrtra, three lakes full at once.” Agni himself says in 
x. 62,56: “I procure for you, O ye gods, immortality and an 
abundance of heroes, that | may present you with freedom; I 
will put this lightning into Indra’s hands, and then he will win 
all these battles.” And as Indra through his vietory recovers 
light as well as rain, so we find Agni of assistance in this labor 
= A vi. 60. 2:" “Win back for us now, O Indra and Agni, 
the cows, the light, the dawns that were led astray; thou, O 
Indra, yokest for thyself the quarters of heaven, the light, and 
the many-colored dawns; and thou, O gn the waters, the 
eows, as a team;” iii. 12.9: “O Indra and Agni, ye have by 
the battle restored to order the light-regions of the eky.” 

A further extension of the functions of both gods makes of 
them demon-killers in general, exactly as was the case with 


' {odragni navatim piro disdpatoir adhiinutam: sikaim ékena kirmapi. 

* pra brihmingi nabhakavad indrignibhydm irajyata: yd saptabodhnam 

'sékhi sdkhye apacat tiyam agnir asya kratva mahisf tri gatani: tri 
sikam indro minugah saraisi sutam pibad vrtrahatyiya somam. 

44 vo yaksy amptatvath suvirach yatha vo devi varivah karagi: a 
bahvér vajram indrasya dheyim athem4 vigvah pftand’ jayati. 

‘ti yodhistam abhi ga indra nfinam apah svar upaso agna fi]hih: digah 
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Indra alone (i. 21. 5; iv. 28. 3), and they are supposed 
der human enemies, and to beste bai 
war and all sorts of riches (vi. 60. 4,5, 6; 59,9; v.86. 4: tii. 
Je, 4; i. 109. 1,.3, 5, 8; vil 93. 2; viii, 40. 4), 
The verses v. 2.5 and x, 32, 6 ‘contain fragments whey 
ons fable, for which I can find no parallel in the Rig- 
unless the 6th verse of v. 2—in which Agni is said to 
prisoner by the wicked, and Atri’s songs shall free tbe ke 
be see with the 8th verse, The passages are as follows: 
v2.8: “In anger didst thou de pent tenia me, the law-wateher 
of the gods revealed it to me, dra knew, for he discovered 
thee; instructed by him, © Agni, I came hither: 7x 32. 62 
“The law-watcher of the gods revealed to me him who was 
hidden and concealed in the waters,” ete, (as in v. 2.8). One 
at once thinks of the fable in Book = according to hey 
weary of his unending sacrificial duties, takes to t, 
int reinstated by the gous after Yama has discovered his 
: ef. x. 51 and 52, According to Taitt. 8, ii, 6, 6 
(eee Aikir § S. T. v. 203), a fish betrayed Agni’s place of con- 
eetpent. The tish was evidently made the betrayer because 
the fugitive deity lay concealed in the waters. May not a 
similar conception have made Indra his discoverer? By “ wa- 
ter” we may, in the Veda, generally understand either or both 
of two things, the waters of the atmosphere and those of the 
which the poets intentionally confused time after time, 
for t he purpose of imparting a mystical tone to their hymna, 
so that a distinction is often quite impossible, eagdtine' 4 
when we read that Agni hid himself in the water, by w 
one poet meant the terrestrial waters, and that a fish, as the 
animal which dwells in the water and hence is supposed to 
observe whatever goes on there, betrayed him, it is self-explan- 
atory how another pe poet, who by “waters” meant those oF the 
‘firmament, should have related that Agni was discovered and 
betrayed by Indra; for Indra was in the highest degree con- 
cerned about the heavenly streams. According to yet another 
srsion it was Yama who spied him out; the change of names 
hers that the person of the discoverer was a more or less , 
arbitrary invention. 
fndra and Vignu.—Visnu is the all-quickening, all-presery- 
ing He strides with three steps over earth, atmos- 
here, and heaven; and where his highest step falls the gods 
well. He bestows prosperity and fruitfulness ; and in order 
shat nature may subsist in undisturbed regularity, he props up 





der 











aeeirdalaed dja hl mA Riyadh bi Sneihiediiiads Weshapl nist indro 
vidwidé dno hi tv’ cacdkesa ténthim agne dnugista dgim. 
‘nidhlyiminam dpagijham apsi pri me devinim, etc. 
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firmly both heaven and earth. As god of fruitfulness he is 

associated with Tvastar and Piisan. Yet, as we have seen 
~ already, the orderly progress of natural life is constantly threat- 
ened or even arrested by evil spirits, whom it is racer to 
subdue, so that Visnu must assume the character and functions 
of a demon-layer, But other deities perform a similar office 
—Indra and the Acvins exert themselves to ensure the eternal 





change of day and night, and the regular flow of rain upon 
earth ; and sitineatly ‘isnu is often associated with them. He 


is oftenest mentioned in connection with Indra, the demon- 
slayer in chief; and in the same subordinate position in which 
we have hitherto discovered all the companions of the mighty 
thunderer. Visuu offers Indra the Soma, or is sometimes sent 
by Indra into the fight alone, in which ease the latter imparts 
to him the requisite strength and courage. Again, he stands 
side by side with Indra, who bids him withdraw somewhat, to 
give fies room for brandishing the thunderbolt (iv. 18. 11; 
viii. 89. 12: differently explained by Miller, R. V. Transl, 
i. 85. 7, note 2). 

How Indra and Visnu fight in company for the preservation 
of order in the universe will be best seen from a few extracts, 
Thus, Val. 4. 4 (cf. above, p. 153): “(Indra,) who receives the 
prayers for himself alone; who boldly drinks the Soma; for 
whom Visnu took his three steps, according to the decrees of 
Mitra.” In viii. 12. 27 Visnu does this throngh Indra’s might. 
Again, vi. 20. 2:' “To thee the gods vielded os it were the 
whole dominion over the sky, when thou, O impetuous one, 
allied with Visnu, didst slay the dragon Vrtra, who enveloped 
the waters ;” vii. 00. 42° “Ye procure free seope for the sacri- 
fice, by making sun, dawn, and fire shine out; ye have brought 
to naught the wiles of the demon Vrsacipra, O ye heroes ;” 
v.52 “Indra and Visnu, ye have broken open the nine and 
ninety firm forts of (ambara, and have pasts ke ly beaten 
the hundred and the thousand warriors of the Asura Varcin all 
together.” Visnn uses the same specific to acquire courag 
which Indra employs: vi. 69.2: “ Sadia and Visnu, ye who 
evoke all prayers, ye two Soma-casks.™ In v, 6 they are styled 
“a sea” of Soma: ef. also v. 5. | 

The same extension of functions which we have already 





'divé nf tibhyam dnv indra satrisuryath devébhir dhiyi vigvam: 
dhith yad vwytram apé vavrivatsath hinn pjigin vigpund sactnab. 

*urtith yajfifiya cakrathor o lokdth Jandiyant’ siryam ugisam agnim: 

4Of the German Altes Pierfas, ond Gorthe's “Altes Weinfom” (Faust) 
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m met with, when demon-layers become gen eral prot 

| ‘givers of wealth, is to be found here “sine a and 
Visnn are called abhimatistha, ‘conquerors of the attackers,’ 
vi 69. 4. In i. 155. 2: “The Soma-drinker escapes the fierce 


from mortals the aimed arrow of the bow-stretching, archer.” 
CE vi, 69.1. . E 
_ A curious reference is made to Indra and Visnu in vi. 69, 8, 
accord: to which they “divided the thousand-fold into three 
pa can find no explanation for this, unless by the 
Pr oisand: fold” the universe be signified, whiclt Indra and 
Visnu might be said to have divi ed into: three parts, i.e 
heaven, atmosphere and eartli,-by restoring order to the dis- 
turbed course of nature. 
_ Another difficult allusion occurs in i. 61 7.'  Grassmann 
translates thus: “As soon as strengthened by the juices of his 
mother, when he had gulped down the drink, the noble food, 
energetic and victorions,-stole the bright-flamed, and hit 
the boar, shooting over the rocks.” What Grassmann under- 
stands by “the bright-flamed” he does not say; in his diction- 
he takes pavatam much more correctly as neuter, ‘cooked 





him, equivalent to “while he yet subsisted on mother’s milk ;” 
and visnvh is an adj., ‘energetic, and referring to Indra. On 
this point he agrees with Benfey, who renders the verse as 
follows (Orient and Occident, i. 583): “Hardly had the 
strongest hero gulped down the drink and the excellent food 
at the sacrifice, when he stole from the workman that which 
was to be made glowing, and smote the boar, piercing him 
through with the bolt.” In a note Benfey adds this remarka- 
ble explanation : “Aceordin » my notion the sense is: Hardly 


he stole the thunderbolt made by the celestial workman, and 
smote Vrira. We receive here a new moment for the mythi- 
cal conception of Indra, by which he links himself with the 
lightning-stealing ia laa (ef. Kuhn, Merabkunft des 
Feuer, p. 11); pacatam, Vedie part. fut. pass. : lit'ly, * tl t is to 
= set boiling,’ i. e. the thunderbolt, which must be made 
Byrne: hot before nse.” Against this speak several considera- 
Gove . The syntactical union of mé@tuh-mahah-pacatam is 
* bold, on account of the order of words, 2, The accent 

of matich is an obstacle, since the word, if a genitive or abla- 
tive from méar, ‘carpenter, would be necessarily accented on 


= 


lasyéd u mitih atl ie sady4 mahah pitdon papiviadi clirv anni: 
 mugiydd vispuh pacatath sahiyin vidhyad varSharh tird ddrim asta. 


with you mighty ones; ye are they who turn aside 


Fe food.’ The words matuh sevanesu sadyo are, according to” 


had Indra refreshed himself wpon the sacrificial offering, when 
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the first syllable." 3. The meaning ‘that is to be made hot’ for 
pacatam is quite indefensible, first on account of the form of 
the word, and secondly becanse par does not mean simpl 
‘heat,’ but specifically ‘cook over the fire,’ and is used of fo. 
only. A “cooked” thunderbolt would have rendered Indra 
invaluable assistance in the conflict with Vritra, who showed no 
vulnerable parts ! ; 

Possibly viii. 66, 10 may instruct us how to render pacatam.” 
In this verse, inefra (i. e. ind rch) is certainly a mistake; feési- 
th (=tva+igitah) shows that the vocative imdra-must orig- 
inally have stood here, which is also indicated by the faet 
(acknowledged by Grassmann) that vv. 10 and 11 form a 
separate fragment, originally addressed to Indra. The col- 
lector or editor took exception to the inconsistent deviation 
from sendAi-rules in the ease of the voc, indra—a deviation 
which was justified by the Vedic usage of metrical pronuncia- 
tion—and corrected to indra, in the pada-text indrak. Graas- 
mann translates as thongh he had likewise read indra, but 
makes no mention of it in the notes. The meaning would 
then be as follows: “All this the far-stepping Visnn, sent out 
by thee, brought back—a hundred bulloeks, a porridge cooked 


with milk, and a destructive boar, O Indra:” odena here - 


= uicatra, 
‘In 2. 61. T, the words scranesu to annd, inclusive, seem to 
form a parenthesis, and we might translate as follows: “After 
he had swiftly and with joy drunk the dranght and (eaten) the 
acceptable food at the Soma-feast, Visnu, who was superior in 
strength, stole from that one’s mother the porridge ; he emote 
the boar, hurling the stone through him.” Still, this neither 
explains the verse completely nor interprets the mythus. Un- 
fortunately the story dies not recur in the Rig-Veda, Both 
verses lack all connection with the others of their respective 
hymns, unless perhaps in viii. 66 the verses 10 and 11 form 
a strophe. From these two passages alone the original form 
and signification of the mythus are quite unrecognizable. 
Indra and Tvaster—The Rig-V eda offers the following for 
the relations between Indra and Tvastar. 1. Tvastar, the gen- 
eral workman and artist among the gods, prepares the thunder- 
bolt for Indra: i. 52. 7: “ Twastar maoreeaed the power which 
‘resided in thee, he forged the thunderbolt of overwhelming 








' Pet. Dict. a, vy. maitar: “The reference might be to Vrtra's mother,” 

'wigvét (i visnur dbharad urukramas tvégitah: qatam mahigan kgira- 
palim odandth varihdm indra emusam, 

*tvagta cit te yajyath vivrdhe qavas tatakga vajram abhibhfityojasam. 
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oree:” vi. 17. 10: “Then, O mighty one, did Tvastar turn 


a oi thee swiftly the thonsand-pointed, hundr 
thunderbolt, the eager, obedient (thunderbelt), wherewith, oO 
impetuous one, thou didst crush the bellowing dr Of. 


x. 48, 3; ji. 61.6. For the doubtful verse i. 61. eae the 
peeling section. 





a overpowers Tvastar and drinks up his Soma: iv. 


2. Indr 
18.32 “In Tvastar's house Indra drank from the vessels the 
‘premed Soma, of the value of a hundred (cattle f);" ii. 48. 45° 
i 









hity, rapidly conquering, of overpowering might, Indra 
a his person as he wail after as was his wont he had 
overcome Tvastar, he seized the Soma and drank it out of the 


Myrianthens, who never abandons the unfortunate belief 
that each and every fable concerning a god is explainable as a 
natural mythus, i. e. referable to some event in nature, explains 
this violent proceeding in the following not less violent man- 
ner ae eee p- 146): “ Tvastar is creator of heaven and earth 

all creatures, and in his house, as we read, was the 
ae. which Indra drank after Tvastar had been overcome. 


This Soma can not but be identical with madAw, as indeed Soma 
is often called madhu (see x. 49. 10, and Kuhn's Herabhunft 


ete., p. 155 ff). From this, and from what was proved above 
eoncernin the meaning of madAw, the Soma which Indra 
drank in the house of Tvastar, creator of all things, can onh 
be the rain, which he takes from Tvastar’s dwelling and sen 
down to his worshippers.” 

But we can not spring so lightly over such real difficulties. 
Let us observe the two passages more carefully. Neither has 





‘a word about sending the Sane down to the worshippers: on 


the contrary, Indra drinks it solely for his own pleasure. 
Moreover, in the first half of iv. 15. 3 reference is made to 
Indra’s violence toward his mother; and if we allow any con- 
nection between the two halves of the verse, we are constrained 
to admit that the similar nature of the actions mentioned 
respectively i in both was the reason for their combination in 





1 dha tvayta te mahé ugra vajrath sahdsrabhystirh vavrtac chatScrim: 
nikimam aramanasath yéne nivantam ahirh sim pinag rilgin. 

? tragtur gyhé apibat s6mam indrah gatadhanyash camvéh sutdsya. 

S Ludwig translates as follows (Die piilowph, wu. relig. Anechowwngen d. Veda, 


p, #1): “He looks upon bis dying mother: ‘I will not refuse to yield to him, 


1 will follow bim;’ [Indra now breaks into Tyrastur’a house, to procure Soma for 
his dying mother, and kills Tvastar's eon] in Tyastar's house Indra drank Soma 


‘of hundred-fold value, from the two vessels of juice." I confess my inability to 
comprehend this. 


4ugrés turigf] abhibhOtyoja yathivagarh tanvith calra egah: tvégta- 
ram indro jantigibhibhiyimaygys s6mam apibac camiigu. 
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one stanza, Now sale yet iii. 48. 4, we perceive that the 
appropriation of Tvastar’s Soma was an act of pure violence, 
as is indicated by the occurrence of abAi-bha twice. This 
accords well with the whole hymn iii. 48, which treats of In- 
dra‘s extraordinary fondness for the Soma, and his dependence 
upon it for his strength, so that he seizes upon it greedily the 
very moment after his birth. In every verse except the 5th, 
which consists merely of invocations, mention is made of his 
Soma-drinking, and no reason exists for taking the word soma 
in vv. 1-3 in any but the usual sense: why then all at once in 
v. 5 in the signification of “rain?” Similarly iv. 18, as far as 
its unity extends, consists largely of references to Indra’s 
violent and headstrong nature. For this reason doubtless the 
collectors placed the drd verse among the others, well-knowing 
that no deed of especial friendliness to mankind was commem- 
orated by it. 

Myrianthens’s theory moreover involves him in a contradic- 
tion. What has Tvastar to do with the rain? If Indra robs 
him of the waters, to bestow them upon mankind, then Tvastar 
must have detained them by force, which would make him an 
enemy of and men—a conception of his nature utterly at 
variance with that otherwise entertained. For Tvastar fashions 
the thunderbolt for Indra, that he may conquer the rain-steal- 
ing demons. It is undoubtedly true that madAw often signifies 
the sweet Soma, and is often metaphorically transferred to the 
rain; but in iii. 48. 4 mad/w does not oceur, and we have no 
right to explain some there of the rain, Besides, the verse 
x. 49. 10, which Myriantheus quotes to sustain his position, 
proves nothing for him, since mad/w there refers not to Soma 
or the rain at all, but to plain earthly cow's milk. Indra is 
boasting of his own deeds, Among them was this: “I put 
into the cows the white milk, which not even Tvastar put into 
them; into the udders and bodies of the cows the precious, 
sweet, delicious milk, for mixing’ the Soma.” 

S. Indra causes the death of Ri vastarts aon Vicvaripa. This 
has been discussed in the section “ Indra and Trita.” 

Indra and the Rbfive—The Rbhus bear nearly the same 
relation as Tvastar to Indra, being engaged as skilful artisans 
on his behalf. In most cases no distinction is made between 
the three, Rbhuksan, Vija, and Vibhvan, But iv. 33, 9 gives 
a more detailed account: “ Vaja acted as artisan for (all) the 

Rbhuksan for Indra, Vibhvan for Varuna.” They build 
Indra’s chariot and fashion his steeds: i. 111.1:* “ They, work- 





! dcrram, infin. from d+ por + cri: ef. vill. 6. 19. 
*tikgan rathath suvftath vidmanipasas takgan hari indraviha vfsap- 
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ing with intelligence, built for Indra the well-wheeled chariot, 
they fashioned the steeds which pull Indra and bring with 
them great riches.” The same eharacteristie of care in their 
work is emphasized in i. 20.2:' “Those who with right under- 
_ standing created for Indra the steeds which harness themselves 
at the word, received for their exertions a sacritice”—i. e. they 


were deemed worthy of divine honors: before this, so the 


story runs, they had not been considered as actual divinities. 
We read in v.31. 4° “The Anus prepared the chariot for thy 
steed.” Anw, an uppellation of a non-Aryan race," seems to 
indicate that the Rbhus were especially honored by this people, 
or that the Anns had developed unusual skill in wagon- 


building.” ohh 
These relations between Indra and his artiticers were the basis 
of further connections. In iv. 35. 7 we read: “O gnider of 


aorre! steeds, thon hast drunk (alone) mm the early morning, and 
the midday pressing belonged likewise to thee alone; drink 
now (i. e&. at evening) with the wealth-bestowing Rbhus, with 
whom thon hast entered into friendship, by reason of their 
skill.” Cf, iii. 52.6. Indra himself is styled rhAwksen in i. 
111. 4; vil. 57.4; x. 74.5; and in iv. 87.5 Rbhu's strength 
is compared to Indra’s. | 
 frudpacas Chief of the Vasuws—The character of the Vasus 
is 80 Vague, 60 little developed and individualized, that we 
shall hardly discover any internal reason for their union with 
Indra as their chief. Certain passages seem to indicate that 
the gods were divided into three classes, Adityas, Rudras, and 
Vasus; so c. ¢. ii, 31. 1: “Help onr chariot, O Mitra and 
Varuna, joined with the Adityas, the Rudras, the Vasus.” Tn 
x. 48.11 Indra says of himself: “I hreak not the laws of the 
gods, of the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras.” And x. 66.3: 
May Indra with the Vasus guard our dwelling, Aditi with 
the Adityas afford us protection, the god Rudra with the 
Rudras show us merey, and Tvastar with the goddesses help us 
to prosperity.” 7 
“know of but one verse which justifies any conclusion as to 
the real nature of the Vasns: vii. 47. 2° “Ye waters, may the 
son of the waters (Agni) rotect your sweet waves, with which 
Indra together with the Vasus refreshes himself—these (waves) 





) ya indritya vacoydjs tatalyir manasa hari; gimIbhir yajiidm Agata. 

1 fnavas te ratham agvaya talkgan. 

489 Roth, Pet, Dict.« v.; Zimmer, Altind, Leben, p. 125, considers them Arrana. 

4 Perhaps both. The word den is not wholly cloar, and perhaps in this paaange 
ja used quite appellatively of the Rbhu, 

* tim firmim Spo madhumattamath vo ‘plish népid avatv dguhémaé: yis- 
minn indro vasubhir midayate tam agyima devayanto vo adyi. . 
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may we receive to-<lay from you.” We might suppose from 
this that the Vasus ore ragioed to harepiaye Sart: in the 
recapture of the waters; yet other indications of auch an idea 
are lacking. Perhaps the connection between them and Indra 
is but the product of later schematizing: as Varuna was placed 
at the head of the Adityas, and Rudra over the Rudras, so also, 
in lack of a chief for the Vasus, the most prominent among 
the remaining divinities was chosen. Visupeti, used often o 
Indra, may signify either ‘Lord of the Vasus’ or * Lord of 
Riches’—in most cases doubtless the latter; and perhaps the 
name, at first used in the latter sense, gave rise by its very 
ambiguity to the idea that Indra stood in near relations to the 
Vasus. 

tndra’s batiles with hwman enemies.—It was so natural for 
Indra, the mighty warrior of the atmosphere, the doughty con- 

neror of demons, the tighter par aecbilenss and ideal of a war- 
like hero among the gods, to advance to the position of the 
war-god, that the mere quotation of several significant passag 






will render unnecessary any more detailed comments, e 
verses Which I shall here adduce might be classified with equal 


ight with those which yield information concerning Indra’s 
felations with his worshippers; but I have preferred to intro- 
dnce them here, that we may have the portrait of Indra as a 
warrior complete before our eyes, ere turning to the results of 
his battles, in which he appears a5 a cosmogonie power, a god 
of benevolence, etc, ty 
The most general conceptions offer themselves in such pas- 
sages as ii, 30, 10;' “Together with our warlike heroes, O hero, 
perform what deeds thou hast to perform; long have (the 
enemies) heen puffed up; smite them and bring us their pos- 
sessions; iv. 16.173 “In the moment when the sharp weap- 
ons of men are fying about, when the dreadful shock ocenrs, 
then, O faithful hero, then be thou protector of our bodies.” 
Cf. aleo the other verses of the same hymn, and vii. 31. 3, 6. 
But Indra enters into yet closer alliance with mankind—he 
becomes, like other gods, especially Agni and the Acvins, the 
especial guardian of the Aryan races, who regard him as their 
exclusive national property, and their champion against the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Indian country which they over- 
run. These aborigines seem often to have heen viewed rather 
devils than as men; they are styled dasyu and dasa (see 
Zimmer, p. 109 ff), Muir, S. T. vy. 118, has collected the 





‘aitnikebhih satvabhih gira girdir viryA kpdhi yini te kirtwini: jydg 
abbfivann dnudhfipitiso hatvi tég94m 4 bhara no vdsfini. 

*tigmA yad antdr aganih pitati kasmifi cic chfira muhuké jandnam: 
ghori yad arya simrtir bhavity ddha amé nas tanvd bodhi gopah. 
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‘verses most significant for this side of Indra’s character. Thus, 
6-4. 103. 32" “Bearing the thunderbolt (? thus Say.) and confi- 
dent in his strength, he strode on ahead, breaking down the 
+ hostile (dasih, fr. dasa, ‘demoniac’) forts; O thunderbolt- 
bearer, hurl thy weapon with skill against the Dasyu, augment 
the strength anid glory of the Aryans, © Indra.” Of i. 130, 8; 
iv. 26, 2: vi. 18.3; viii. 14.15; 24. 27; x. 49.2. In the fol- 
lowing verse [ndra’s assistance is very significantly alluded to: 
i. 131. 53° “They praised this thy deed of valor, O giant, that 
thou in thy drunkenness didst help the suppliants, didst help 
those who sought after alliance with thee ; te them thou didst 
make (i. e. dlidst inspire them with) a battlesong, to their 
vietory in the battle ; they that were on the march gained one 
stream after another” (sanisnefa, intens., expressing a repeti- 
tion of the action). 

The verse is of peculiar interest, in that it mentions the 
assistance lent by Indra to the Aryans during their wanderings 
throngh the Penjab toward the south and east, and the gradnal 
occupation of the peninsula. The crartayantak are those 

| in the migration.” The Vedie Indians led a life half 
nomadic, half settled, and the older parts of the Veda date 
from the time of their slow progress to and across the Indus- 
valley, and into the interior of Hindustan. 

Jealousy and enmity between neighboring tribes of the same 
‘raee was a very ancient trait of Indo-European character, which 
in many instances has remained undiminished to the present 
day, The Greeks presented, in spite of their close relation- 
ship, an example of the most constant quarreling ; and in later 
times Germanic tribes offer the same spectacle. That the 
Indians were not only not free from such a “ particulariam,” 
but even infected with it to the greatest extent, is evident from 
the post-Vedic history of the Indian poets where no unity 
of Indian rule ever grew up, the land being split up after the 
fashion of Germany and Italy into countless little sovereignties 
and dnodecimo principalities. Tribe fought against tribe, clan 
agninet clan, eommunity against community; and in all such 
contests each party sought to gain Indra’s help for itself, and 
wae at great pains to allure the god by enticing promises from 
an alliance with others to their own. See particularly the 
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vidvdo vajrin disyave hetim asyaryath sého vardhaya dyumnim indra. 


anya oT anys th nadyath sanignata Gravasyantah ) | Sanignata. 





™ ' This passage speaks strongly against Grasemann’s explanation of prarasy: 
‘see his Dict. 
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hymn iv, 24. I quote some passages in illnstration : iv. 20. 18 


‘Geldner and Kae D “Thon didst smite the Aryans from the 
arayu, Arga and Citraratha, both in one day ;” vi. 22. 107 
“Bring hither to us, O Indra, that we may eonquer our 
enemies, that t never-ceasing assistance, whereby, 0 thun- 
derer, thou didst put to flight barbarian and Aryan enemies 
and the neighboring elans.” Cf. vi. 83. 3; 46.8: viii. 52. 7. 

We have in the different allusions to Kutsa and his relations 
with Indra a mést instructive example of these quarrels. 
Kutsa Arjuneya, a celebrated rgi of ancient times, stood on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Indra, They ride upon the 
same chariot (vi. 20. 5), with the steeds of the wind (i. 174. 4; 
175. 4): and Indra kills the demon Cusna as an especial mark 
of favor to Kutsa, and steals, again for him, one wheel from 
the sun’s chariot (i. 175.4; iv. 30. 4); or, as v. 20. 4 relates 
more circumstantially, takes away one wheel indeed, but leaves 
the other in place, that the sun's progress may not be altogether 
arrested. By far the greater number of passages exhibit this 
view. But in others we discover a conception exactly opposed 
to this. Thus, i, 58.10: “Thon, O Indra, didst give Kutea, 
Atithigva, and Ayu into the hand of the great young king 
(Sucravas):” and similarly Indra deserts him according to 
ii. 14. 7; iv. 36.1; vi. 18.3; and even kills him (Val. 5. 2). 
The verse x. 88. 5 contains a curiously worded prayer: “ Break 
loose from Kutea, and come hither; why sits one of thy great- 
ness as though bound fast by the testicles?" In like manner 
Indra, who usually takes sides with the (non-Aryan f) heroes 
Turvaca and Yadu, is in vii. 19. 8 entreated to kill them. 
Such Rifirenoee are easily explained, when we consider how 
many scores of authors have left memorials of themselves mn 
the Veda, from the fact of continual petty warfare between 
tribes of kindred race, who nevertheless presented upon occa- 
sion a slid front to the alien foe. 

fndra ond Parvata—On aceount of the prayers which 
they contain, I introduce the following verses here. Parvata 
is doubtless, as Roth supposes, a genins of the mountains, and 
at the same time ruler of the clouds. Further than this, his 
character can hardly be determined with certainty. Thus, 
i. 129. 3." “May the wanderer, the early battler, make us 
rejoice; may the wind, which accompanies the waters, make us 
rejoice; Indra and Parvata, bestow presents upon us; may all 
'@ sarhydtam indra nah svastith catrotiryaya brhatim amrpdhrim: 
yaya dasiny Gryani vytrd karo vajrint sutdkA nihugAni. 

* Doubtless a proverbial expression. 

*mamattu nah pdrijmi vasarhi mamattu vito aplith vigapvan: gigitim 
indriparvats yuvish nas tan no vigve varivasyanta devib. 

VOL, XI. 24 
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the gods grant us free room;” i. 192. 6:' “As champions, O 
Indra and Parvata, throst aside every one that would conquer 
us, thrust him aside with the thunderbolt 7? in. 5d. 1? * Indra 
and Parvata, bring hither in the lofty wagon the wished-for, 
the herostrengthening refreshment ; graciously accept at the 
sacrifice the proflered gifts; delight yourselves with the hymns, 
intoxicating yourselves with the beverage.” : 

Indra’s Cosmegonice Labors.—In the passages of the Rig- 
Veda which have now to engage our attention, Indra’s activity 
reaches far beyond his original sphere in nature. He rises 
from a god who manifests himself in the thunderstorm to the 
level of a creator and preserver of the universe, to a cosmo- 

onic power whose activity makes that of the other deities, at 
Feast in this field, seem almost superfluous. Yet the develop- 
ment of ideas which here presents itself is perfectly logical and 
intelligible. Indra's cosmogenic activity is after all nothing 
but an ideal generalization of his labors in his own browns a2 
nature. The intermediate steps in the development of these 
ideas I suppose to have been as follows: 

1. Indra restores to the various regions of the universe, 
which have been shaken and Sentaned by the battle of the 
elements, their pristine order. | 

2, He who does this must in the fist place have arranged 
and fixed the spaces of the universe. 

$ Their arranger must also have been their creator. 

Such seem to have been the successive stages of thouglit. 
In the case of particular verses it is often difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to say upon what step of development the ideas contained 
in them stand; when taken in their totality, however, they 
indicate with tolerable certainty such a gradation. 

1. After the battle of the elements, Indra restores order to 
the universe, Thus, i. 56.52 “When thou hadst fastened the 
atmosphere above the unshakable earth in the frame of the 
aky, by thy power; when thon, © Indra, in intoxication, in 
impatient excitement, hadst slain the enemy, then didst thon 
let loose the water-loods” (ef. v.60); x. 118. 4:" “Ag soon aa he 
was born, the hero crowded his enemies apart; he looked about 
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i yuvath tim indriparvatd puroytidhs yé nah prtanydd Apa tarh-tam id 
dhatath vajrena tath-tam id dhatam. 
‘indriparvati brhatd rithena vamfr isa 4 vahalath suvirih: vitdsh 
havyany adhvaréga dev’ vardhethath girbhir ijaya madanta. 
'vi yat tiré dharinam dcyutarh rajé ‘tisthipo divi Atasu barhina: 
avarmijhe yao mada indra haryyfhan vrtrath nir apim Subjo arpavim. 
4 jajfiand eva vy ’bidhata spfdhah prdpagyad viré abhi pidisyarh 
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him for heroie deeds and for battle (ef. viii, 45.4; 06. 1); he 
broke open the rock, he poured out the water-floods, he fast- 
ened with skill the broad heaven.” Cf. i. 62.5; vi. 30.3; 
vin. 78. 5; x. 111. 5. 

_ 9%. Indra fixes the universe and maintains order in general. 
Thus, i. 12.2: “Who fastened the tottering earth, who bade 
the quivering mountains stand fast, who gave the air its boun- 
daries and the heaven its supporte—that, © ye nations, is 
Indra” ii. 13. 10: “Thon hast fastened the six directions 
(i. e. the four cardinal pointe of the compass, and toward the 


_ xenith and nadir), five (of which) are visible (i. e. the first five: 


the sixth is invisible, owing to the intervention of the earth); 
and all this hast thou encompassed ;" vii. 15. 9° “The great 
go whose mighty power, by reason of his strength, held fast 
oth worlds, the mountains, the fields, the waters, the light ;” 
x. 89. 4:° “He who by his power fastened apart Heaven and 
Earth, as (one fastens) wheels with an axle: ef. further v. 1 
of the same hymn, and i. 62. 7; 121. 2; i. 15.2: 17.5; iii. 
30. 9; v. 29.4; wi 17. 7; viii. 14.9. Especially important in 
this connection is Val. 3. 8:* “After he, who through his power 
won the waterskin (i.e. the cloud) by ernshing Cusna with 
blows, had fastened the sky firmly, spreading it out, then first 
was born the earth-iweller (i. ¢. man).” 

The step from this stage of development in the conception 
of Indra’s cosmogonic activity to the next, i.e. to the belief 
that he actually created all that he afterward restored to order 
and preserved, was very small and easy. Just here it is often 
extremely hard to decide in which group particular passages 
belong; hence I will quote only very plain ones. 

3, Indra actually created the world: x. 54. 3° “ Sinee thou 
didst create out of thine own person father and mother (i. e. 
Heaven and Earth) at once.” In viii. 36.4, Indra is called 
Jane divo jana prihavydh, ‘creator of Heaven, creator of 


Tn a perfectly analogous manner was developed the coneep- 
tion of his relations to the sun and the other heavenly bodies. 
Indra frees the sun from the veil of darkness which the thnun- 
derstorm spreads around it, and makes it revolve in freedom: 
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he directs its course in general, and guides its daily journe 
‘honk the earth finally he created it to begin with, 


1, Indra frees the obscured sun, and the other celestial lights 


as well: v, 40. 6:' “When thon, O Indra, hadst brought to 
aught the enchantmenta of Svarbhdnn, which were going on 


‘in the sky, then did Atri, by the fourth prayer,’ again recover 





the sun, which was enveloped in impious darkness ;” i. 51.42" 


“When thou, 0 Indra, hadst by thy might slain the dragon 
‘Vrtra, thou didst make the sun climb the sky, that it might 
become visible” Cf. iv. 80.6; vi. 17. 5; i. 18. 5: also sev— 


eral of the passages cited in the section treating of Vrtra; and 


vi. 72. 1, addressed to Indra and Soma (p. 16-4). 






2. Indra regulates in general the courses of the sun and the 
jal bodies: iv. 16. 4° “When the sun became 
visible, beautiful to behold with its rays, when they (the rays) 
streamed outa great light in the early morning;* then did the 
hero in his graciousness turn the dim confused gloom into 
sight for the heroes” (i.e. made it possible for men to see); 
iii. 30. 153" “At the departure of nicht men see with joy the 
great many-colored appearance of the brightening dawn; when 
she (the dawn) aaa in glory, all know that Indra’s many 
works are well done.” Cf. vi. 30. 2; iii, 30. 122 “The son 





mistakes not the appointed eourses which from day to day are 


marked out for him by the driver of sorrel steeds; when he 
has run throngh his journey, he halts with his horses; and 
that is his (i. e. Indra’s) domg ;” v. 31. 11:" “He brought 
forward again the wen of the sun, which in the darkness had 

1e made the sun, which during the night 
had returned from west to east, rise again in the east); i, 102,23" 


“Sun and moon go by for us in turn, © Indra, that we may 


-!evarbhinor adha yad indra miyd avé divé vartamind avihan; go- 


Jhith stiryarh timasdpavratena turfyena brahmandvindad itrih. 
? Perhaps: mot until the fourth prayer hed been said- i, «& afer long be- 


‘vrtrith yad indra givasivadhir ahim 4d it siiryath divy drohayo dros, 
_ {svar yad védi sudfoiicam arkdir mahi jyéti rurucur yid dha vastob: 
andhi tamafai dadhita vicikse nfbhyag cakira nytamo abhistan. 

#1 follow Gracemann’s rendering: the lack of accent on rurncus fa, however, 
‘then Irregular. 
“didykganta ugaso yimann aktér vivasvatyA mahi citrim dnikam: 
iow (jananti mahing yad 4gid indrasya karma stileyti purtini. 
‘digah stiryo na min&ti pridis{a divé-dive haryagvaprasitah: a4 yad 
Gna] Adhwana 4d id dgvair vimécanath kynute tat tv asya. 

‘sQrag cid ritham piritakmyayam pirvarh karad tiparam jijuvaisam., 
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see, and may put our trust in thee;’ x. 148. 6:' “Thom hast 
determined the rules for the moons in the sky; the father 
(Heaven) bears a disk marked off by thee.” Cf. also i. 121.13; 
v.28. 3: vi, T2.. 9: x. 171. & 

Possibly the Pedu-myth belongs in this connection. Pedn 
receives from the Acvins a white horse, which in i. 118. 9 is: 
called indrazitta, ‘driven on by Indra’ If Pedu be really 
the sun, a8 Myrianthens maintains (Acvins, p. 102 ff.), this is 
then a further indication of Indra’s. labors as a director of the 
BUNS COllrse. 

#. Indra actually created the sun and the heavenly lights: 
vill, 12.302 “When thou didst place in the sky the sun, a 
- Bi light, then,” ete.; 87. 2:" “Thon, O Indra, art almighty, 
thon madest the sun to shine; thou art all-active, allilivine, 
thou art great:” ii. 12. 7: “Who ereated the sun and the 
dawn.” Cf iit 31. 15; 82.8; vi. 17.5; 80.5: 39. 3, 4, 

The process by which Indra is made the creator of plants, 
trees, ete., ig much shorter; for vegetable growths of leche 
i for their sustenance upon the bestower of water and 
light. Thus, i. 13. 6" “Thon, whe rivest nourishment and 
riches, who didst milk from the moiat (rain and dew) the dry 
and sweet” (i. e. plants, particularly the Soma): v. 72° “Thou 
who didst seatter over the fields the blossoms and fruits accord- 
ing to the law (of nature’), who didst also distribute the 
brooks ;” iii. 54. 10:° “Indra bestowed plants and days, be- 
stowed trees and the air.” Cf. x. 138, 2. 

In correspondence with all these various ideas, we find in 
the Veda many passages which actually call Indra creator and 
director of the entire universe. Some of these I quote here, 
while others I reserve for the section treating of Indra’s great- 
ness, in Part IV. In ii, 30, 1" we find Indra called “The 
divine ruler who established order.’ Further, x. 54 53" 
“Thou art, O Indra, the arranger and the giver;" iv. 30.92: 
“Thou who didst fatally Se Vrtra, thou who directest the 


'misith vidhinam adadh& adhi dyavi tvayi vibhinnam bharati pra- 


®-yadad siiryam amin divi qulcrarh jyotir adharayah: dd it ete. 
‘tviim indrabhibhiir asi tvath sfiryam arocayah: vigvalrarmi vigvd- 
“yd bhéjanamh ca diyase ca virdhanam Ordrid 4 giskam midhomad 


* yah pugpinig ca prasvig ca dharmapddhi dine vy dvinir adhorayah. 
1 ptarh devah lernvant savita. 
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whole world, thou art the shepherd of all 7" i, 52. 14: “Thou 
whose greatness not Heaven and Earth, whose ends not the 
streams of the atmosphere reached, when thou in thy intoxiea- 
tion didst battle with the rain-hinderer—thon alone didst create 
all other Sunes in turn ;” vill. 55, 62" “ Let us praise (Indra), 
who created all these creatures, which are Shida an | 
Conceptions of a deity could hardly be more exalted. Such 
hyperbolical thoughts as these led earlier scholars to consider 
iors as originally the supreme god of the Vedie pantheon, I 
trust the foregoing may have shown the erroneousness of this 
view. 
fndria's Benevolence, and his relations with hie Worship 
_pers—The consideration of the different fields in which tage 
aiisiave his potent energy will have made Unnecessary a 
detailod explanation of the prayers addressed to him, Tt ig 
evident that the god of the thunderstorm, who conquers the 


stealers of rain and light, the mightiest of all warriors, is 
invoked that le may grant water and light, may banish all 
demons, and extend protection in the struggle with aliens and 
opponents of Aryan blood. But from the conception of the 
heroic deeds which he r rforms, of his hounteonsness in he- 
echelgn rain, light, and active assistance upon his devotees, 
arose the idea that he granted wealth and prosperity in all their 
varieties ; and in this sense many prayers are directed to him. 
By “wealth” the Indian of Vedic tines understood before 
all else abundance of cattle for his bodily sustensnee, and of 
ehildren—i. e. a large family which should be able to defend 
itself against hostile aggression—and a safe estate which would 
easily support its owners. It is but a very natural consequence 
_of the desire for children which prompts the poet in his naiveté 
toask for women. <A few verses will suffice for illustration of 
these points. Thus, iv. 32. 17: “We beseech Indra for a 
thonsand yoke of horses, for a thousand measures of Soma.” 
48. “We shake down from thee a hundred thousand COWE ; 
may thy gifts come unto ns.” 19, “'Ten jars of gold have we 
received from thee: thou art a rich giver, O slayer of Vrtra.” 
20, “Thon abundant giver, give an abundance; bring hither 
for us not a little, but much; certainly thon wilt give abund- 
ance, O Indra.” 21. * For thou art everywhere known as-an 
abundant giver, O hero, Vrtra-slayer; let us share in thy gifts.” 
_ Malthusian doctrines had not begun to be promulgated in 
Vedic times: vi. 18.6: “In the acquisition of children and 


‘ni yasya dy4viprthivi anu vyaco na sindhave réjaso dntam Anagih : 
néta svivystim mide asya yadhyata éko anydc calerge vigvam Snugale. 
* tim u gstavaima ya im jajina vigva jitany dvariny asmat. 
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grand-children one must invoke the thunderer;* 10. 7: 
‘When thou, O Indra, hast a right vigorous drunkenness, that 
gives eae hattle, bring it hither, that we may by its 
means consider ourselves victorious in our struggles for children 
and grandchildren ;” iv. 17,6: “When wishing women, we 
draw from the woiman-giver, as from a well with a pitcher.” 
Verse 13 of the same hymn exhibits Indra as the deity who 
renders assistance to men fi the search for dwelling-places and 
in their settlements. 

The value of cattle for an Indian family in Vedie times can 
hardly be overestimated. Cows furnished the milk upon 
which the family mainly subsisted, and which was indispensa- 
ble in the preparation of butter and suet, both of which played 
in important part in the sacrifice. Cattle, moreover, served as 
a medium of exchange, for which reason we find such frequent 
mention of the price of “a hundred” or “a thousand cows” 
(in iv. 24. 10 a priest offers to lend his image of Indra for ten 
cows). For instance, i, 33. 13° “ Will not the invulnerable one 
grant us riehes and cattle, our highest desire f" (r@yo and ga- 
vd are properly objective genitives after ketam). Hence it 
was o particularly great and noble deed when Indra put into 
the cows, which the poet thought of as “raw,” the nourishing 
milk, which the poet in his childish simplicity imagined already 
“cooked,” since it was fit to be used as food without previons 
preparation. So, e. g. i. 62.92 “Thou didst place in the raw 
cows, the black and the red ones, the white cooked milk :” 
in. 30, 14; 30. 6; wit. 78. 7; ef saepp. (Cf. Anfrecht, Introd. 
to Rig- Veda, 2nd ed., p. xvii.) How much this redonnded to 
Indra’s credit may be seen from the fact that even Tvastar, the 
skilled artificer of the gode, could not perform this feat, as 
Indra says in his own praise, x. 49,10. Likewise only Indra 
is able to coax milk from the bewitched barren eattle (iv. 19. 7). 

The manner in which the requests are preferred is of quite 
aa much interest as the requests themselves. In the following 
chapter, where we shall have to notice the Vedic descriptions 
of Indra’s personal character, we shall tind the humanizing of 
his nature, and so to speak the popularization of his person, 
carried to an extent unparalleled in the accounts of any other 
Vedic deity whatever. The poet talks with Indra as a man 
with a man ; often too as a poor wretch with a rich and power- 
ful lord; and from such hymna speaks forth often a crouching 
pusillanimous spirit, and the fear of his violence, rather than 

‘yids te midah prtanig4] ampdhra indra tath na 4 bhara cicuvitAsam: 
yéna toloisya tanayasya s4t40 mafslmahi jigivinsas tvétah. 

*animypaéh keuvid Ad asya riyé gavath kétam piram Avarjate nab. 
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reverential awe for his magnificent and sublime nature, Often 
such prayers degenerate into whining entreaties. Yet other 
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poets greet the god with a hail-fellow-well-met! and m such 
cases no too great respect is paid to Indra’s divinity; while 
often, again, the coarsest, broadest Be ce humor breaks 

| e already quoted verse 


drinking-bout do we find Indra deseribed as a very human 
character. But through all the hymns runs an unswerving 
devotion and fidelity toward the national deity, a firm belief 
in his existence, in spite of all godless blusphemera, and a 
touching reliance upon his goodness. Muir, §. T., ¥, 103 ff, 
has collected a large number of passages which throw abundant 
Hane upon these points, I follow his arrangement. 

Men must not doubt Indra’s existence (i, 12.5; vi. 18, i 
vili, 89.3, 4), but cherish a firm belief in him (i. 108. 2: 108. 
6; vi, 25.5; ix. 118. 9); for he alone is an everpresent helper 
(i. 84, 19; wii. 23. 5), a liberator and an advocate (viii. 85. 40), 
a wall ot defense, a castle ( Vii. Hel. 7). His friend never meets 
with disaster (x, 152. 1), for he is helper of the upright (viii. 
69. 3). He is an old friend of the poeta (vi, 18. 5; 21. 5, 8). 
even a brother (iii. 53.5), or a father, and that too the best o 
all fathers (iv. 17. 17); the bard clasps him as a son clasps his 
father (iii. 53, 2), or as women embrace their husbands (i, 62. 
11; 186.7; x. 43.1). But often the poet becomes impatient, 
and then he addresses the god with words which are none too 

spectiul, as for example in iv. 32, and iv. 91,9: “I would 
do better than them, Were I only Indra,” RAVE the author of 
vi. 32; “I would bestow upon my worshippers cows and other 
property every day.” “Be not like a lazy priest, thou lord of 
Possessions —thns in viii, $1.30. Indra must not waste any 
time in the dwellings of other worshippers (ii. 18.3; iii, 95.5; 
x, d8. 6), but spring over the barriers with which they attempt 
to hold him in eaptivity (iii. 45. 1), f 

The description of these intimate relations between the 
mighty and generous deity and his worshippers in general will 
receive greater completeness from a few examples, celebrated 
particularly often in the Veda, of his care for certain eminent 


 thiefe among his devotees. 


Kutea, of whom mention hus ilready been made, seems to 
have held the highest place among Indra’s favorites, The god 
condescends to take him upon his own chariot, and kills for 
him the demon Cusna. He even arrests the progress of the 


aun through the sky, that the night may not interrupt the 


battle in which Kutea is engaged before he shall prove victo- 
rious. Thus namely is to be explained the fact that Indra 
takes away a wheel from the sun’s chariot for Kutea’s benefit : 
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v. 29. 102 “One wheel of the eun didst thon pull off for 
‘Kutsa; the other thou didst leave in place, that it pees sun 
might yet advance.” Compare iv. 30. 4 in Geldner and 
‘Kaegi's translation, and their comments. | 

‘Turvaga and Yado were two non-Aryana (viii. 10, 5), who 
could not swim (qsnifr, ii. 15. 5; iv. 30. 17), and who re- 
ceived assistance from Indra while crossing a river on an ex- 
pedition into a strange country: vi. 45. 12° “The young Indra 
who with faithful guidance brought hither Turvaca and Yadu 
out of the distant land, is our friend” v. 31. 82 “Thou didst 
coy the deep-lowing waters near the shore for Turvaca and 

adn.” 

It was perhaps on the same occasion that Indra showed a 
similar favor to Turviti and Vayya, for they are named with 

ut and Yadu in i. 54. 6, a8 recipients of his kindness: 
and we read in ii. 18, 12:' “For Turviti and Vayya didst thou 
stay the current of the flowing waters, that they might cross.” 

Sudis, the oft-mentioned king of the Trtsus, was a devoted 
worshipper of Indra, who manifested his graciousness in the 
assistance and preservation of Sudis in the latter's struggle 
against the allied power of ten hostile princes. Cf. vii. 19.3: 
20, 2; 32.10, 11; and the entire hymn vii, 83, which makes 
Indra and Varuna to have been Sndis’s helpers. The sacer- 
dotal family of the Vasisthas stood in high favor at Sudis's 
court, and not the least part of the credit for his victory is said 
to have been due to their prayers (ef. vii. 38. 1 #2.). The de- 
tails are described with an elaboration unusual in the Veda, 

et they are sometimes far from clear (vii. 18). But this munch 
18 certain, that the whole episode of Sudde rests upon a histori- 
cal basis, and points to the struggles of an ambitious and war- 
like dynasty. ? 

Mudgala and his spouse Mudgalini, who stood under Indra’s 
protection, entered into battle riding upon a chariot drawn by 
a bull and a stallion. Indra imparted strength to the bull, 
who proceeded with all deliberation in medias ree ; and Mud- 
gala won the fight (x. 102). 

Not only in war, but in peace as well, do we tind Indra play- 
ing an active and helping part in the affairs of mankind. ie 
provided a young wife for the aged Kaksivant: i. 51. 18: 
“pon the tottering old man Kaksivant, because he pressed 
Soma, thou didst bestow the young Vreaya.” He rejuvenates 








' priinydc cakrim avrhoh siryasyao kitsiyanyad varivo yitave ‘kah. 
‘ya Anayat parivatah siniti turvagath yadum: indrah sf no yuva 
sakha. 


*tvim apé yidave turvigdyiramayah suddighth pira indra. 
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old maids: iv. 19.7: “He made the unwedded maidens, who 
observed the rites, to be juicy like spouting flowing springs.” 


His arm helped the blind and the lame (iv. 30. 19; mi : 


) 3.125 
15. 7; iv. 19. 9), He resenes from certain death the child of 


the maiden, which its mother in shame had made away with— 


or, according to one version, had thrown upon an ant-hill: 
it. 15. 7° “ He knows the girls’ hiding-place bie. where they 


secrete their illegitimate children); coming to light, the child 


that was exposed came forth: ef. 13. 12: iv. 80, 16; and 
1.9: “Thou master of sorrel steeds didst draw forth from 


the place of concealment the maiden’s child, which the ants 
were gnawing.” This anecdote reminds one of the stories told 
of Tndra’s own childhood, as in iv. 18. Whether or no such 
current fables concerning Indra gave rise to the view that he 
Was an ¢special protector of exposed children is not likely to 


be proved. 

hudra and Piisan.—It seems strange at first sight to dis- 
eover by the side of the mighty wargod, whose whole eni 
is 50 often devoted to the annihilation of his enemies and of 
the Soma-offerings, a deity of so contrasted a nature as is Pa 
san. That the ve i¢ poets fully realized the strangeness of 
the combination is plainly apparent from their humorous 
descriptions of Pasan. We read e.g. in vi. 57. 22° “The one 
seats himself in order to drink the pressed juice from the gob- 
let;* the other demands porridge ;” 33° “Two goats draw 
the one, two compact (strong) sorrel steeds the other ; with 
these two (gods) together one defeats his enemies.” 

‘Yet there must have been points of nereement between the 
natures of both gods, sinee the unions of deities which we find 
im the Veda are not, except in general invocations, by any 
means arbitrary. Pisan, as is evident from the hymns refer 
ring to him, was a personification of the fractifying sun and its 
beneficent influence, indicated alse by the epithet dghrni, 
‘glowing, applied to him iii. 62. 7 ef siepp., and the allusions 

to his sister siya vi. 55. 4,5: 58, 4 ; and trom the stories of 
his eating porridge (which started the fable of his “ rotten 
teeth.” karudatin, iv. 30. 4), and of his driving behind gouts 
and carrying a goad (astra, vi, 58, 2), we may reasonably con- 
elude that he was originally a deity of the shepherds, Above 
all, however, he provides for fruitfulness of docks and herds, 








ee eee 
' pragrivo nabhanvé na vilews dhvasrad apinvad yuvatir rtajfifh. 

's4 vidvih apagoharth kaninim dvir bhavann Gd atigthat parivélke. 
‘sémam anya ipdsadat pitave camvdh sutam: karambhim anya ichati, 
"If coma signitics a drinking-vessel: see Haug, Gott, Gel, Anz, 1876, p, 599. 
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ppot which Grassmann ( Wihch., 5 v. Pigan) well remarks : 
* The prosperiiy which he bestows is not (ae in the case of 
Indra, <0 a, the Marnts, ete.) dependent upon the rain, 
but upon the light, particularly the sunlight.” He is protector 
of cattle, of mankind, and of all beings. In x. 17. 3 he is 
called anagtapacur bhuvanasya gopah, *The shepherd of the 
world, whose flock receives no hurt.’ 

Pisan’s junction with Indra, then, rests upon a double basis, 
As givers of prosperity in general they are praised in the fol- 
lowing verses: ii. 40, 2:' “Indra, together with Soma and 
Piisan, these two, created in the raw cows the cooked milk” 
(see above, p. 187); iii, 57.22 “Skilful are the heroes, Indra 
and Pasan; the dearly-loved (waters) stream almost withont 
eeasing from the sky; may I, 0 ye good ones (plur.), receive 
this favor, that all gods may delight themselves on earth’ 
ereenan to he supplied for asyam ?), The following } : 
rom a hymn addressed to various rural deities exhibits plain y 
their activity in sending prosperity to their worshippers: 
iv. 57. 7:' “May Indra eink the furrow, Pasan give it ita daer 
tion; may it produce bounteously for us throughout each 
uture year.” | | 

a the other of the two principal sides of Piisan’s nature, 
which shows him as a protector in all needs (i. 42: vi, 52, ft}, 
seems to rest his union with Indra in the following pnseages : 
vi. 56. 2" “Indra, the captain of the army, the best chariot- 
guider, defeats the enemies, in the company of his ally (Pi- 
san)” (ef. pada ¢ of vi, 57.3, quoted above), And similarly, 
Pisan’s character as a protector bronght him into Indra’s eom- 
pany in the fight with the demons: vi. 57. 4:° “When Indra, 
best of heroes, took away with him‘ the great dispersing waters, 
there was Piisan in his company.” Geldner con jectures crizh, 
‘imprisoned, for ritah. 

Piisan and Visnn act as encourigers of Indra during the 
Vrtra-battle. Thus, vi. 17, 11:* “ For thee. whom all the Ma- 
ruts with one aceord cheered on, (Agni) roasted a hundred 











' abhyim indrah palevim imisv antah somAiphsabhyath janad wsriyisn. 

"indrah si pis vigani schista divé nd pritih gacayith duduhre: 
vigve yad asyath raniyanta devah pra v6 ‘tra vasavah sumndim acyim. 

*indrah sftath ni grhpata tim piisanu yachatu: s& nah piyasvall duhim 
ttarim-uttararh simim. 

‘utd ghi sé rathitamah sdkhyf sitpatir yuji: indro vrtrini jighnate. 

*yad indro dnayad rito mahir apé vfgantamah: titra pOsibhavat sica, 

*virdhin yath vigve maritah sajésah pacac chataém mahisif indra 
tubhyam: pfisd visnus trini sdriasi dhivan rrtrahigam madiram aigim 
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ponds full of enemy-slaying, intoxicating Soma” (/). 
Fadra and the Acvins.—The neitee of passages in the 
Rie-Veda which bring the Acvina into direct connection with 
Indra is very small, I append all such that [ have found. 
i116, 217 “On one and the same morning, O Agvins, eh 
did help Vara, to his great Pos «0 that he won thousand-fold 
booty ; united with Indra, O ye heroes, ye did both drive off 
the hostile spectre from Prthneravas.” In i. 182. 2 the Acvins 
are called indratama. See above, p. 124. In viii. 9.12 and 
$5. 1, they are invited along with Indra and the other gods to 
the sacrifice ; and the ee indrdndsatyd (voc.) occurs in 
26.8. Thus, x. 75.4°° “Together with these come in haste 
to the sacrifice, bring the Nisatyé (Acvins) hither to an alli- 
ance; in thy treasure-house, © Indra, thou keepest many (treas- 
ures); the Agvins brought gifts unto thee, O hero,” 181.47 


Vo Acvins, lords of the rapid flight, after ye had drank the 


well-intoxicating Soma, did help Indra in his deeds (i. 6. the — 


battle) against the demon Namuci;" 6:* “As parents help 
son, 0 did both Acvins with prodence and skill help thee, O 

The Acvine are also found in Indra’s company at the eres- 
tion of Pedu’s horse. See above, p. 185. 

We see from these verses that the union between Indra and 
the Acvine is a very loose one. I am therefore inclined to 
seck the origin of their association in a mere coincidence of 
eertain later developed phases of their character. Starting 
from different observations of natural phenomena, the eoneep- 
tions of their natures run parallel for a time in the course of 
their development. We have learned that Indra was originally 
a god of the thunderstorm, who overcame the rain-<stealing 
demons; and Myrianthens has proved conclusively that the 
Acvins were above all else gods who recovered and bestowed 
light. And whereas the similarity of these conceptions in 
their primitive form is complete, so we find it undiminished in 
the course of their development from their original nuclei. 


.<—-— 





| ékasyi vastor ivatath rapiya vigam agvind sandye sahdsrfi: nir aha- 
tath duchin’ indravant’ prthugravaso vrganiv dritth. 

*gamanii tirgir ipa yosi yajiiam 4 nisatya sakhydya vaksi: vasivyim 
indra dharayah sahdsrigvind ctira dadatur maghinl. 

"yuvath surimam agvind nimuciv Ssuré saci: vipipin& gubhas pali 
indram karmasv ivatam. 

*Myriantheus: “In the sacrificial ceremonies against the evil apirit Namoci"() 
"The translation given bere is but on attempt. (rasemann conjectures ripupini, 
Ree in Appendix, sv. Vamuct, 

' putrim iva pitardv agvinobhéndrivithoh kivydir dafisinabhih. 





pulls, O Indra; Pasan and Visnu caused to flow for thee three 
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Like Indra, the Aevins are besought to destroy all demons; as 
Indra’s help is then implored against non-Aryan enemies, so 
we find the Agvins entreated for the same favor; Indra’s 
efforts, like those of the Agvins, are directed toward the restor- 
ation of the natural order of things, which euffers daily inter- 
ruption, And just at this point the conceptions of the two 
war-gods on the one hand, and of the one war-god on the 
other, overlap each other, eo that we find the Acvins praised 
as recoverers of rain, and Indra celebrated as restorer of light— 
a complete exchange of their original functions. A step fur- 
ther, and we discover the Agvins and Indra alike as gode of 
prosperity and fruitfulness in general; hence, as also from the 
intimate relations between them and their worsh ippere, they 
become benevolent and healing deities—a trait of character 
much more elaborately amplified in the ease of the Acvins 
than in that of Indra. | 

It is somewhat curious that, in spite of these many points of 
contact between Acvin-myths and Indra-myths, so few p 
oceur in which they are mentioned together; and it is iis 
remarkable that of any rivalry between the Thunderer and the 
Horsemen there are discoverable no indications whatever. 





IV. Descriptions of Indra’s Person. 


In the three previous Parts I have endeavored to determine 
Indra’s original position in the Vedie pantheon, to illustrate, 
and, where poesible, to harmonize the fables of his origin, and 
to define and describe not only his activity in the field of 
natural phenomena, but also his concern with the most various 
circumstances of human life, In the fourth and last Part I 
shall attempt to reproduce that picture of Indra’s person which 
Indian fancy painted for itself. 

In the ease of no other Vedie divinity do we tind so pro- 
nounced an anthropomorphism, so plastic a figure, as in that of 
Indra—a cireumstance readily explainable from his position as 
war-god and national favorite of the Indian people. The 
ports never weary of deseribing his greatness, his huge size, 

is impetnous vigor, his craftiness and shrewdness, the riches 
at his disposal and his generosity in distributing them, the 
mighty horses and the strong chariot with which he travels, the 
fearful unerring weapons which he carries. And so it happens 
that the Indra-hymne afford us not only a remarkably detailed 
portraiture of this divinity, aa it was developed in the Indian 
ntind, but also not less faithful indications of Indian character 
and life, from which many particulars were unconsciously 
transferred to the likeness of Indra. 

Indra is lord of might (i. 11. 2), the first among highest ones 
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oe 50. 2), the mightiest of the gods, who concentrated in 


im all their manly vigor, power, and wisdom (i. 80. 15), and 
are far from being iar Sogniaie: (rl. 21. 10; vii. 21. 7). Neither 
routh nor grown man attains an equal greatness with him, for 
he filled the universe with his person, and crowded out the 
lights of heaven (i. 81. 5); neither men nor gods, nor the 
heavenly waters, ever reached the limit of his might + 100), 
15; 54.1; ii. 16.3; vi. 20. 5), for he is immeasurable (i, 102. 
7; iv. 16.5). He takes the great heavens upon his head (ii. 
17. 2), even the remotest regions of ether are for him not dis 
tant (iii. 30.2). Earth cannot contine him (i. 55. 1; iii. 36. 4); 
Heaven and Earth together do not suftice for his girdle (i. 73. 
6); he grows beyond them when intoxicated with Soma (i, 100. 
14; ii, 36. 63) vi, 21.35 viii. 6. 15; 12. 24; 77.5; 87. 5; BD. 
4); nay, he is even greater than Heaven, Earth, and Atmos- 
phere combined (1. 10.8; tii. 46. 3). The half of him alone is 
more than both worlds together (vi. 30. 1): he covers the 
earth with one thigh (10. 32.11). Of his might one part ie on 
earth, the other in the sky; it is concentrated in the midst, 
like the light (7 i. 103. 1). “Were the earth ten times as 
great, and thongh men live for ever, yet thy greatneas would 
atill be celebrated day after day” (i. 52. 11). Both worlds and 
the mountains tremble at his breath (ii. 12. 1—he is the thunder- 


storm !), even the god-like tree bends before him; everythit 

Kiet earth is shaken, both worlds bow before him like an 
obedient woman. He is king of the heavenly race and of all 
nations upon earth (i. 100. 1; iii. $1. 8; 46, 2; vi. 22. 9; 36. 
4; vii. 27. 4; viti. 37.3; 84. 3), the lord of flowing and of 
standing water, and of Soma (vi. 44. 91; viii. 53. 3), and he 
knows them all thoroughly (viii 46. 12). Even the savage 
wolf abides by his decrees (vili. 55. 8), for his will determines 
all things (50, 4). He holds the tribes of men in his hand 
(vi. 31, 1); both boundless worlds are to him but a handful 
when he grasps them (iti. 30. 5). The smallest deed of such a 
divinity is at once bruited abroad throughout the whole world 
(viii. 45. 32). Unto him the high mountains are plains, he 
finds a ford in the deepest water (vi. 94. 8). He races and 
roars when going on his expeditions, loudly shouting (ii, 20. 3: 
ef. the epithet puritravas in x. 95. 7, which, as already re- 
marked above, p. 129, is doubtless to be applied to Indra); 
snorting and fuming, raising the dust to the sky, he hurries 
through the air (iii. 51.9; iv. 16. 5; v. 34. 5: vi. 18. 2), and 
dashes everything in pieces (ii, 21. 2); he is unrestrainable, 
irresistible (i. 54. 2, 7), After the feast he turns his course 
hither and thither, like a beast of prey, dreadful as a horned 
bull, like a raging whirlwind (iv. 32. 2; vii. 19, 1; viii. 33. 8), 
His path is inaccessible as the sun’s (i. 100, 2), and both worlds 
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eannot then hold him fast (i. 10.8). He finds no evenly-anatched 
opponent; none ¢ast him to earth, all are east to earth by him 
(i. 33. 2; 120, 4); for he coerces all (v. 34. 6; 35. 4; vi. 17. 4; 
18. 1, 2; 20.3; 25.5; 44. 4; vii. 20.3), and no one who has 
provoked him can long endure his wrath (v. 34. 7; vii. 81. 12); 

e cannot be humbled. He sees and hears all things'(viii. 67. 
5), and when he roars even the deaf may hear and tremble 
(x. 27.5). Not even the gods can arrest Indra’(iv.517. 19; 30. 
3, 5); and whenever he slays a man, he fears not the veng : 
of relatives (v. 34. 4). Thus invincible was he ever, thus will 
he ever be; no one will ever stand in his way, it matters not 
what he may undertake (iv. 30), 23). 

Indra possesses all the treasures of the world (i. 30, 10; 174. 
1; vi. 45. 8) in his treasure-house (viii. 1. 22); he rules over 
the abodes of men and the stalls of cattle (iv. 20. 8); all paths 
to riches unite in him, as streams in the ocean (vi. 19. 5), All 
herds round about are his, and he watches them with the eye 
of the sun (vii. 98.6). He is a flowing stream of ions 
(vill. 32. 13), a spring of gold (50. 6), a depository of riches, as 
vast as four oceans (x. 47.2). From this he makes generous 
presents to men ; neither god nor man, nor rocks nor fortress os, 
can restrain his generosity (viii. 14.4; 70. 8; 77.3). He is 
the most generous of all givers, he gives without hesitation 
from full hands (i. 30,1; iv. 31. 7). His assistance is everlast- 
ing. He keeps not back the flocks, when he has heard the 
song of praise; he is a bull for him that wishes bulls, a horse 
for the seeker after horses (vi. 24. 1; 45. 28; 26); he never 
refuses (vii. 27. 4), but assists in obtaining still greater riches 
(vili. 16, 10), Even a hondred envious meddlers ean restrain 
is gifts as little as they can frustrate his plans (iv. 31. 9), 
“We cannot grasp thy whole greatness, O Indra,” says the 
author of vi. 27, “nor thy generosity, O generous one, nor all 
thy ever new gifts: no one has fathomed thy power.” The 
magnitude of his bounty is not to be comprehended; for his 
ee like the light, spread abroad over the whole earth (viii. 
#4. 21); there exists no one who can say: “ He has not given ;” 
but it is said: “ Indra alone is the active dispenser of gifts, his 
many acts of mercy follow one another swiftly” (vii. 26. 4), 
they spring up side by side like shoots of trees (vi. 24. 8). 

The ars youth and vigor are as unfailing as his gifts to 
mortals. He grows not old, nor is he subject to death (iii. 32. 
T; vi. 19. 2); he makes others grow old, while he himself 
remains eternally young (ii. 16.1); neither months nor years 
consume eye do not waste him away (iii. 46.1; vi. $4.7; 
x. 48, 5). When the mighty poe eave to himself: “I shall 


not die,” then even this thought is realized (vili, 82. 5). In x. 
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86. 11 we read : ee women, Indrani (Indra’s wife) is 
most happy, for her husband shall never die of old age.” | 
A And Indra is also wise and prudent (i, 61. 14; 62.12), In 

i his belly he earries Soma, in his limbs wondrous power, in his 
hand the thunderbolt, and in his head wisdom (ii. 16. 25 vill. 
85. 8). He is called most sagacious of the wise (x. 112. 9), and 

” his wisdom is unapproachable (ii. 21. 4). He is an enchanter, 
in understands all stratagems (vi. 22. 1; 44. 14), yet he is faithful 
5 and not treacherous ‘vii. 51. 12); he is considered sinless (i. 

4 120. 5), Among the Angirases he is the best Angiras, among 
- heroes a hero, among friends a friend; he rejoices with them 
- that rejoice, the most skilled of them all in song (i. 100, 4). 
He has assumed the inspiration of prophets (iii. 36. 5), he is 
Brahman and Rsi in one. He is proud (i, 62, 10), and his 
mind firmly bent upon its es Fae (i. 102. 5). 

_ Corresponding to his bold and warlike character, Indra 
appears to the eye of his worshipper’s imagination with gigan- 
tic body. His frame is full of vigor, mighty his neck, brawny 
his back; he possesses irresistible strength in his body, it rests 
in his limbs as water rests in hidden springs (i, 55, 8; iv. 17. 
8; vy. 87. 1; vil. 1. 23; 17.8; 67. 7). His figure is well eal- 
culated for drinking-bouts. His belly holds whole lakes of 
Soma, it awells like a sea (i. 8. 7; 11.13 30. 3; 104 9: ii. 36. 
5 his mouth is huge, like a great body of water (vi, 41. 9). 
His arms are sleek, his hands thick and firm, both right and 
left well formed; his strength lies in them, they accomplish 
noble works, they win the Riis and herds (i. 80. 8; 102. 6; 
ivy. 21.9; vi. 19.3; viii. 32.10; 33. 5; 50. 18; 70. 1). He 
has a golden beard, which he shakes with satisfaction at his 
approach and after the draughts of Soma (ii. 11. 17; viii. 38. 
G; x. 23. 1,4), and handsome cheeks or lips, which he puffs 
out on such occasions (111. 52. 1). In several hymns the word 
hari, ‘golden, sorrel, is made the subject of endless punning, 
go that Indra is called * gold-cheeked” (Aarigipra), “golden- 
haired” (Aariteoa), “ golden-bearded” ( harigmacarn), * oolden- 
formed” (Aarivarpas); similarly /iranyaya, ‘golden? and 
Avranyabafju, ‘ golden-armed.’ From his tirmness and streng 
he is called @yase, ‘of metal, brazen’ (i. T. 2; wil. 84. 4: viii, 
55. 3; x. 06.4, 5,8, 9,12), His whole appearance is brilliant, 
wonderful, splendid, like the sun in glory (i. 55.3; 178.4: 
ii 45, 5; iv. 16. 14; 21.2; v. 87. 1). He is adorned like the 
dawn (i. 57.3), he hangs the fleeey cloud about him for an 
ornament (iv. 22.2). But he can also assume any form what- 
ever at will, through his magic powers (iii. 53. 8; vi. 47. 15), 
Two passages of the Rik seem to refer to images of Indra, 
of some sort or other: iv. 24. 10: “Who will offer me ten 
eows for this my Indra here? When he has killed his enemies, 
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he must bring him back to me;" viii. 1. 5:' “Not even fora 
great price would J zell thee, O slinger, not for a hundred nor 
a thonsand nor ten thonsand (cattle), O thon thunderbolt-bearer 
who receivest hundreds of libations.” One may well imagine 
what hideons objects such images must have been in Vedic 
times; and that the Aahula pe tele and the wreir ipa na 
kakud were most successfully portrayed. | 
__ Indra rides to battle or to the sacritice on a golden wagon or 
ehariot, which the Rbhus built for him. It runs easily, has a 
good frame and good hubs, and speeds throngh the air ewifter 
than thonght (i. 16. 2; 102, 3; vi. 20. 2; 87. 3; x. 44, 9). 
Indra urges on his steeds with a golden whip (viii, 33. 11). 
As a rule he drives two sorrels (ii. 15. 6 calls thon mares : of, 
in, 44. 3); but often this number is too small for the enthnsi- 
astic poet, who with the well-known Indian fondness for play- 
ing with numbers multiplies them without stint (ii. 18. 4, 7; 
iv. 46, 35 vii, 47.18). They snort and neigh, they prance and 
rear during the journey, as though they were drunk like their 
driver (i. 81. 3; ii. 46. 6; i, 80, 16). Even Indra shrinks, 
tired and anxious, when after many vain. efforts he has finally 
yoked them for his drive (x. 105.3), They have golden manes 
‘gq o2. 20), straight backs (vii. 1. 25; 6.42: ii 35. 4), tails 
ike peacocks (iii. 45. 1; viii. 1. 25), noble limbs (iii. 48. 4), are 
well groomed (v. 6); their eyes are bright as the sun, they them- 
selves are like eunheams (i. 16,1; 11.11.16). They receive warm 
fodder (i, 55, 3); well-fed, they fill out their girths (i, 10. 3). 
‘he god is earried by them as an eagle by his wings (viii, 34, 9); 
they are always ready for a journey, be it morning or evening 
when Indra would start on his rounds (i. 104. 1), they convey 
him to the sacrifice in a trice (x. 32, 2), They are yoked 
through the power of prayer, that the god may appear among 
his worshippers (ii, 18, 3; iii. 35. 4; viii, 1. 24; 45. 39; 87. 9), 
Indra received them from Heaven (i. 121. 8), or from the 
Rbhus (1. 111. 1). But he also travels with the horses of the 
wind (Vayu ?) or of the sun (Agni?) (i. 51. 10; 121. 12; x. 28, 
OS; Val. 2. 8; x, 49. 7), 

Indra’s usual weapon is the thunderbolt, which Tvastar 
made for him. This is described as golden (i. 57. 2: 85. 9: 
vill. 57. 3), or brazen (1. 81. 4; viii. 85. 3; x. 48. 3): ensily 
victorious (i, 100. 13), intended to be hurled (i, 84. 11); and is 
called Indra’s companion (saciid, i. 191. 3). It is three or 
four-edged (i. 121. 4; iv. 29. 2), hundred-edged (vi. 17. 10), 
with a hundred knots or joints (i. 80. 6), or a thousand points 
(v. 84.2). Indra whets it as a bull his horns (i. 55.1), An- 
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other weapon, camba, perhaps a staff or 

180. 2, a lance; and in several passages bow 
and arrows (viii. 45,4; 66.7, 11; x. 103.2, 3), He is often 
‘ealled adrivat, ‘armed with stones'—referring doubtless to 





astaff or club, is mentioned in — 


- rongh pieces of loose rock suitable for throwing. He also has 


‘a hook, with which he secures riches for the Soma-presser (vii. 
‘17. 10; x, 44. 9). In some passages the word gipri, generally 
rendered ‘cheek’ or ‘chin,’ seeme to mean ‘helmet; so perhaps 
in Airigipra, vi. 29.6, Of. the remarks on the word in Muir's 
‘Skt. Texts, v. 149. According to ix. 83. 4 (see above, p. 168), 
Indra was armed with a net, doubtless for the purpose of en- 
angling his opponents, ae was done by the Roman retiari. 








iy, the poets ascribed to Indra a household, in which 
at i eae in the sag Y of his wife Indrini:' ef. iii. 53. 
4-4: vii. 18.2; x. 99.5. As he is about to take the field 
against his enemies, Indrani calls him back to get his aeceus- 
-tomed draught of Soma. A satirical description of his domes- 
tie life is contained in the curious and very corrupt hymn 
x. $6, which is instructive as a possibly not unfaithful picture 
of the mores of those times. A conjugal quarrel has broken 
out between Indra and his spouse, the cause of which was 
Indra’s pet monkey Vrsikapi, who, besides making a nuisance 
of himself in many other ways, disturbed the people’s sleep 
4 y. 22), and meddled with the secrets of his mistress’s toilet 
v3 Indrani complains of Indra’s lack of consideration for 
ner, and declares her intention of killing the monkey—she 
who could boast of the greatest female charms (v. 6). Indra 
will not abandon his pet, which has shown itself useful on 
other occasions (vv. 12. 18). The quarrel ends with the recon- 
tiliation of the pair, and the monkey is reduced to order. 





We fadrani_a fem. formed from the mase, indra, is in the Rig-Veda hardly more | 
than a ime, without any personal characteristics; sho is mootionn) but flve or 
aix times. Varugini ie on equally rodimentary personage. 

2 Hanlly, a8 Graetwoonn supposed, eon of [odra and Indrint. 
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APPENDIX. 


DEMONS MENTIONED BY NAME, WITH wHom [ypRA FrcHTs, 


The allusions to many of these demoniae beings are so vague 
that one is often in doubt to what class they be ong—whether 
they be rain-stealers or personifications of other mfluences de- 
structive to mankind. 

Anerpgant: mentioned only in viii, 32. 2, without nearer descrip- 
tion. Its etymology is obscure. If from @ priv. and ,/ar¢ (rig), 
it would signify ‘ not-harmful,’ | 3 

Arnava is not necessarily the name of a demon, as the Pet. 
Thiet. and Grassmann assume for the three passages x. 66, 11; 
67.12; 111.14. In the first passage the context is best suited 
by rendering the word ‘Air or ‘ Clond-sea;’ in 67. 12, arnavasya 
seems to be ong as adjective to arbudasya ; and 111. 4 is proba- 
bly best translated thus: “Indra, praised by the Angirases, 
broke the dominion (of the demons) over the mighty waves” 
(objective genitive). 

Aréuda;: 1.61.6: “Thou didst tread down with thy foot the 
great Arboda.” In the same verse Cusna and Qambara are 
named, The adj. arnava, used of Arbuda in x, 67, 12, 1s *sure- 
ing, waving, undulating; i.e. Arboda is imagimed in serpentine 
form, Indra cuts off his bead. The Pet. Dict. in both passages 
renders ‘serpent.’ This Arbuda is doubtless identical with 

A'réuda, mentioned in ii. 11.20: “ When he had refreshed him- 
self with Trita’s intoxicating dranght, he cast Arbuda to earth.” 
In it. 14, 4, Arbada is mentioned with Urana. According to viii. 
$2. 26, he is smitten by Indra with snow or ice—Aimendcidhyad 
ariudam. Inv. 8 we read: “Cast down the height, the pate of 
the great Arbuda;” vill. 3.19: “Thon didst drive out the cows 
from the mountain of Arbuda, of the treacherous Mrgaya,” 

Avi, ‘Serpent, Dragon’ (“ Wurm” of German mythology), 
designates both a demon and a mysterious being, AAt /ivdinaya, 
*the dragon of the depths.” In most cases, however, Ahi is the 
demon, identified with Vrtra—cf. e.g. i. 51.4; iv. 17. 7 Eh; vi. 
72. 3; x. 113. 3; and the whole hymn 1. 32—by which is signified 
the long outstretched cloud, or else such clouds as seem to have 
been rolled or coiled up. The root is aA, in the signification 
ae The reference is probably to snakes of the constrictor 

ind. 

Afiguea, mentioned in viii. 32. 2 together with Srbinda, Anar- 
gani, and Pipro. In v. 26 occur the words durnardbham ahigu- 
ram, which Grassmann translates “the spider-brood Ablouva;” 
so also 66,2. x. 144. 3:' “Carelessly the bull among his females 
watches the busy faleon” (which brings the Soma to Indra; after 
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the draught of which the god will overcome Ahiguva and deprive 
him of the cows). On this verse Grassmann remarks: “Aceord- 
ing to the hymn, Abigquva is doubtless identical with the asta 
krodnis ee at & archer] in iy. 27. 3" ‘The transla- 
‘tion which [ have given, if correct, proves this conjecture wrong. 
No wonder need be felt that the demon is called Vavseaga. He 
qe among his “cows,” the clonds, and so is naturally enough ) 
styled “the bull” of the flock. | } 
The word durnarddha oceurs without ahiguva only in i. 11, 
18: Gurnavdhham ddnum, The rendering ‘ spider-brood’ is quite 
sutisfactory; ef. Curtius, Grandzige, No. 406 é. The spider 
wis not unnaturally classed with animals under whose forms 
demons were thought to exist, since in hot countries spiders are 
not only very are and disgusting, but positively dangerous, 
Nor is it improbable that the poets saw a considerable degree of 
resemblance between certain cloud-formations and & iders’ webs, 
; roe (* ere y") name of a demon in ii, 14.-5, and in ii. 20. 52 
“The mighty (Indra), stealing away the dawns by means of the 
sun, destroyed the old hiding-places of Agna;” vi, 4. 3° “ The 
radiant one who grows not old, who scares awny (demons—Agni 
is meant), destroyed” ete. Who was this “greedy creature?” 
Indra destroys his retreats by making the sun rise; Agni does 
the same by his rays; so that Agna, although mentioned among 
tain-stealers in it, 14, 5, was doubtless in the first instance a 
demon of darkness. | - 
Thbica V find mentioned only in i, 25. 12: “Indra cast down | 
the strongholds of [libiga.” Yaska, Nir. vi, 19, makes the word 
equivalent to ilabilagaya ‘lying in front of the door of refresh- 
ment? (i. ¢& of the water). The commentator adds: * He blocks 
up the openings by which the refreshments, the waters, flow out, 
and lies im front o them, Itis a name for cloud.” Yaska’s idea 
may be correct ; his etymology is of a sort with most of his 
others. 
i Urana, mentioned only ii. 14.4: “Urana, who stretched out 
| ninety-nine arms.” The meaning for vrene, ‘ram,’ given in Pet. 
; Dict. for the later literature, would suit the clouds very well, as 
they often have a woolly appearance ; hence also the “ ninety-nine 
arms,” referring to their fringe-like edges, 
Avrnavibha, See Ahiguea. i 
_ Karafja: named in i. 53. 8 along with Parnaya, in x. 45 with 
~Parnaya and Vrtra. Both are conquered by Indra with Ati- 
thigva’s assistance, “by means of the wheel,” Le. chariots. Ati- 
thigeva ig a surname of Divodisa, for whom Indra also kills Cam- 
bara. Parnaya is plainly enough ‘the winged one: Aaraija | 
can only explain as derived from 4a+ranja, *of uncertain color,’ 
7. e dark, obscure. Benfey, Or. w. Oce, i. 415, supposes the word 
to be connected in some way with fara, * hail.’ 
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Kuyove, Although Aryava is generally to be taken as an 
adjective qualifying Qusna twee see below), yet the word some- 
times appears to be an independent name, as e@ g. in |, 103, 8:' 
where the order of words forbids our taking eusnam and Auya- 
ram together. To be sure, Auyovram might here belong with 
ertram, but I know no other instance of Vrtra’s receiving this 
spithet. The verse i 104. 2 mentions two wives of Kuyava: 
“Kuyava’s wives bathe in the stream of milk (i. e. rain); let 
them be dashed to picees in the cataract of Cipha’ ec sacl 
i. @, they revel in the possession of what rightly belongs to man- 
kind, bat by the renewed flowing of the Ciphi they are to he 
destroyed. Grassmann’s explanation of pipAld as name of a river 
is doubtless correct. 

[ Auyavde is mentioned only in i. 174.7. Pet. Dict. and Grase- 
mann derive the word from Anya (=A) +rde; hence, ‘slanderer.’ 
There is no further authority for making fwya equivalent to &u > 
but the meaning ‘slanderer’ suits the context, as the hymn men- 
tions only earthly enemies, and particularly slanderers.] 

Adulitara, see Cambara: iw. 50, 14. 

Arivi, leather bag, or bottle’ (aaxds), i.e. the rain-cloud. In 
ii. 17, 6 and 22, 2, and Val. 3. 8 it seems to be used as name of a 
demon, 

OCumuri;: generally in the company of Aunt (‘the roarer’). 
Indra put them both to sicep, and so killed them, as a favor to 
Dabhiti. In vi. 26. 6, we find Cumuri alone, and Dhuni is not 
alluded to at all in the hymn; inall other passages they are men- 
tioned together. 7 | 

Déanava: y. 20. 4:° “Indra, bidding the swallower (i. ce. him 
who sought to swallow him up) retire, struck down the snorting 
Dainava’—where it 1 indifferent whether we take ddnaram as 
name or not; ceasent is applied to Vrtra in i. 61, 10 ef saepp. 
In ¥. 32.1 dd@nave appears to refer to Abi, i.e. Vetra (ef. the 
other verses); so also ii. 11,10, It is evidently unnecessary to 
consider the word, formed as a patronymic from ddnu, ‘demon,’ 
as a name. | 

Drifaka: only ti. 14.8. It perhaps signifies ‘he who bunches 
clouds together.” The root dariA occurs, according to Pet. Dict, 
only in the Brihimanas, For the form ef. rrdétta, ‘helper,’ and 
Whitney, Gr.,5 1186. 

Dhuni, see Cremurri. 

Namuci is explained by Panini as from na+muei, i.e. She who 
does not let (the rain) free;’ ef. KK. Z. viii, $0. In the following 
verse the relations between the Acvins and Namuci still await 
satisfactory explanation; x. 131. 4:" “Yo Agvins, lords of the 
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rapid flight, after ye had drunk the intoxicating draught in the 
company of the demon Namuci, helped Indra in his deeds.” 
Elsewhere Namuci is always a rain-stealer. Indra strikes off his 
head in vy. 30. 7,8 and vi. 20. 6, or crushes it with the foam of 
water, v. 30, 9; Vili. 14,13, See the curious ex Hanation of this 
by the commentator on V. 5. x. 94, in Muir, 5. T. v. 4. 

Navavdstea, “he who has a new dwelling-place.’ In i. 36. 18 

and vi. 20, 11 the word is plainly name of a man: in the first pas- 

a favorite of Agni; in the second, son of Ugand, a favorite of 
a In i 86. 18 he is also called tréadratha, * baving a great 
chariot ;' so also in x. 49, 6, where Indra says of himself:’ “ It 
was I, the slayer of Vrtra, who hewed in pieces Navavistva, even 
as | hewed Vrtra” (rrtrevasertram iva), Hence it seems unne- 
cessary to make navavdstva name of a demon. 

Narmara: only ii. 15.8. The text has ndrmaram sahavasum, 
generally translated ‘Nirmara with all his possessions.” Sayana 
takes eaghavasw as name of an Asura; ndrmara would then be 

ronymie from armara (‘causing death to the heroes’), which 
need not signify & demon. 

Padgrbhi, + who seizes by the foot:’ only x. 49.5, Savya, inte 
whose hands Indra delivers Padgrbhi, is not mentioned elsewhere, 

Pornaya. See under Acraja, 

Pipru. The word is Pen vy derived from 4/par. If from 
1. par, the meaning would be ‘the overcomer, compeller if from 
2, par, “he who satiates himself’ (i. e. with the stolen waters). 
For the form, cf. ai-sn-u, ji-gysi, ete. (Whitney, Gr., 3 1178 e); 
the accent raises difficulties, In i, 101. 2, Pipru is called avrata, 
‘disobedient to the laws.” By the “laws” we have doubtless to 
understand Varuna’s ordinance that the rain shall descend upon 
the earth, In iv, 16. 18 he is styled mrgayam poigurdisam, * a 
mighty monster,’ and Indra kills him. He appears mostly in the 
company of Qusna and Cambara, and like them is possessed of 
astles and strongholds, by which again clouds are meant. 

Picdci: only in i. 133.5. The whole hymn is a prayer for the 
banishment of demons. Grassmann’s derivation, from pica +ae, 
is doubtless correct; Pigaci would then be the will-o’-the-wisp, 

Makha appears in two passages as an enemy of the gods: tix. 
101, 15:" “Drive off the greedy dog, as the Bhrgus drove off 
Makha” (Aata, 2nd plur., addressed to the gods, or to the other 

rivsts); x. 171, 2:° “Thou didst rend the head of the wild 
Makha from his body, and enter the Soma-presser’s house.” In 
the first passage Grassmann translates makha by ‘enemy ; in the 
second, by ‘ warrior.’ 

Mrga, ‘wild beast,’ desiguates in i. 80, 7 Vrtra, who, as is 
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apparent from the rest of the hymn, is here thought of in animal 
form. So also. y, 29, 4; 32. 3; 34.2; viii, 82.14. (Pet. Dict.) 
So alao 

Mrgaya, used iv. 16. 13 of Pipru, viii 3.19 of Arbuda. In x. 
49. 5 perhaps proper name, acho 

Rudhikra: only ii. 14.5. Grassmann, ‘shedder of blood,’ from 
rudhi (=rudhira) and kra (trom ,/hir): ef. dadhikré. Yet here 
Rudhikri stands among rain-stealers, and why all st once a 

* blood-shedder ” | 
‘  - Réuhina is mentioned in Bisigh: i. 10 as equivalent to megha, 
‘cloud.’ In i, 103, 2, he is killed together with the rain-stealers 
Ahi and Vyatsa; in ii, 12. 12 he is called dyam drohant, ‘the 
stormer (assaulter) of the sky’"--the Indian counterpart of the 
Titans. In agreement with ii, 12, 12, the root rvé, ‘climb,’ seems 
to underlie the word; Grassmann derives it from ro/ini, * bay 
mare.’ 

Vaigrda: only in 1. 53. 8, where Indra and Rjigvan destroy 
his hundred castles. Grassmann separates rangri-a, 

Parein : mentioned four times—n. 14.6; iv. 30.15; vi, 47, 21; 
vii. 09. S—each time in connection with Qambara. He leads 
100,000 men against Indra, but is killed. Grassmann assumes for 
the word a root vare, ‘ clisten,” and compares vrarcas aud ercivat. 
Roth, in a private lecture, hinted at a connection with the later 
word sercas, ‘ dung, filth.’ | 

Vala signifies originally ‘eave;’ and by this seems to have 
been signified at first the cloud-cave which concealed the stolen 
rain-cows, and then, by a transition to a person, the demon who 
had his abode therein, The first meaning is exemplitied im vi. 
$9, 2:' “Indra tore open the untorn roof of the cave, he con- 
quered the Panis by his words (alone) :” cf. x..62.23 198.15 i. 
12.3. The second we find in x. 68, 6:° “When Brhaspati with 
fiery glowing lightning-flashes split open the hiding-place of Vala 
who jeered at him:” cf. vi. 18.5; vin, 14.8. But in most cases 
a distinction between these two meanings is quite impossible, and 
there are extremely few verses in which vela is necessarily a 
Erk TiLmMe. { Pe 

Tkadveras: only in ii, 30, 4; apparently an epithet of Vrtra. 
Roth and Grassmann conjecture Sehaal divaras, ‘as harmful as a 
wolf,’ 

Vreagipra, ‘having lips like a bull.” Spoken of in vii. 99, 4 as 
conquered by Indra and Visnu: “O heroes, ye destroyed in battle 
the stratagems of the demon Vrsagipra.” Still, the word might 
be merely an adjective. 

Vyaisa, The word signifies literally ‘with broad (or ‘ crooked") 
shoulders." According to iv. 18. 0, he wounds Indra. He. is 
mentioned in some half-dozen verses, together with Pipra, Cusna, 
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Namuci, and others; but it is impossible to determine his charac-— 
ter more nearly. Cf i. 101, 2; 10%. 2; fi. 14.55 ii, 84.95 in ih 
82. 5 pyafaa may be an adjective unlifying Vrtra. ie 
 Caniika: only in ii. 30.8, in plur, ~ Probably demons rather 
than men, Sdyana refers it to the descendants of Ganda, who 
appears in V.S, a4 leader of the Asuras. | 

Canbara appears very often, and as one of the most dangerous 
among Indra's opponents. The word is of secondary formation, 
from gamba, which in x. 42.7 designates a weapon used by In- 
dra, and is explained in Naigh. and Nir. by vajra. If the word 
rambera as name of a demon retains its appellative force, then 
this is the only case known from the KR. VY. in which a demon 
earries the weapon peculiar to Indra. Still, the word nivividh- 
pan, used of Vyaisa in iv. 18.9, seems to point to a rey iar 
weapon carried by the demons. Roth, Zur, Dit, vw. Geach, df 
Wea, p. 116, and Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 126, suppose pani- 
dara to have been originally a designation of some nonmAryan 
tribe, which was afterward transferred to certain demons, 

For Cambara the following passages are of importance: v1 
47. 21:' “In the abiding-place of the waters the hero slew the 
two higgling demons Varcin and Cambara.” In ii, 12, 11 Qam- 
bara is called parvatesu Asiyant, ‘dwelling on the mountains,’ where 
‘the mountains’ ee be either those upon earth, or the thus 
imaginatively described clouds in the sky. In vii. 18. 20> 
“Thou bast killed the Cambara, who thought himselfa little god; 
thou didst harl him down from the heights”"—pambara plainly 
designates a hostile, non-Aryan tribe; cf. the other verses of the 
hymn, and vi. 20. 5. 

The clouds are called Cambara’s castles. Indra is said to bave 
destroyed ninety-nine of them, or a hundred (ix. 61. 1,25 ii. 14. 
6); and in the latter ease, ninety-nine during the day and the 
hundredth at evening (iv. 26, 3), a8 an especial favor to Divodisn. 
According to ii. 12. 11, Indra found Cambara only in the fortieth 
year: L ¢ it was long before the storm broke—the drought was 
of long duration. In iv, 20, 14, Cambara is called kanlitera 
(‘with a numerous f amily ?"). 

Cusna is, after Vitra, [ndra’s most dangerous enemy, He is a 
demon of drought and bad harvest, and with his destruction fer- 
tility and hepa return to the carth. Thus, v. 32. 4:° “Him 
who revelled at will in these waters, the son of mist who delights 
to roam in the darkness, the demon’s rage and Qusna himself, did 
Indra, the thunderer, who receives the powerful libations, destroy 
with the thunderbolt.” The most significant of the. epithets 
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applied to Cosna is Kuyava, ‘causing bad harvests.” (For Aw- 
ea oe ail maiden pene iineation wee above.) A . x. 22. 
14: “That the earth, though without hand or foot, might never- 
theless prosper through the help of the glorious ones, thou didst 
east down Cusna upon the right hand, to the Salo of the whole 
world:” ef, Val. 3. 8. CGuana is furthermore called agusa (proba- 
bly with an intentional pun upon his name), ‘greedy,’ a word 
used only of him and onee {i. 174. 8) of Agni; mdyin, Bake f Me 
also Vrtra); cragin, ‘horned;’ amdnavsa, ‘hostile to mankind; 
and ¢randin, ‘enervating, which of course refers to the enervat- 
ing, exhausting influence of the drought upon all living things 
(i. 33. 12; x. 22.7; 1 54.5). His cloud-castles, which wander 
restlessly about (carisnu pur), are mentioned in i. 103. 8 and 
viii, 1.28. Indra is besought to destroy his whole progeny, viii. 
40.10, 11. The act of killing him was an especial favor to Kutsa 
Arjoneya: i. 63. 3:° “For the joyful youth Kutea thou didst 
smite Cusna with his wagon in his fort:” cf. iv. 16. 12; vi, 26. 9; 
81. 3; vii, 19, 2. 

The Pet. Dict. derives the word from ,/pus=gvas, ‘hiss; 
Grasemann, from 4/ pus, ‘dry up, wither, which is found once in 


the Rig-Veda in composition with prati, and often in the Athar- 


yan with other prepositions. For Roth’s view speaks the adjec- 
tive ¢coasana, ‘snorting,’ in 1. 54,5; yet Grassmann’s derivation 
seems to correspond better with the general conception of this 
demon. Perhaps even the Indians forgot at a very early date 
the real derivation of the word. 

Svarbidnu (‘he who has the sunlight in his power’ ?) appears 
only in v. 40,23 a demon who obscures the sun, but is slain by 
Indra for Atri. 
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THE CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS 


CESNOLA COLLECTION IN NEW YORK. 


Hy Fror, ISAA0 8. HALL, 


OF SEW TORE CITT. 


Presented to the Society May Tth, 1884, 


Tue object of this paper is to present the results of a fresh 
study of the inscriptions, and especially to correct sundry 
current mistakes. It has especial reference to the-last general 
re-working of the subject of the Cypriote inscriptions, which 
oe as Meft L of Dr. Hermann Collite's Sammlung der 
BA ee a Bae of ete it 
Ayprisehen inschrifien in Kpichorischer Schrift, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Deecke (Géttingen, 1883). ‘ t 

In essaying to offer emendations, I shall not generally stop 
to explain the source of error, nor to correct the (few) false 
references and clerical errors, 

Dr. Deecke's' work, in general, displays a marked advance in 
deciphering and interpretation, and is characterized throughout 
by learning and ingenuity. He gives the ingeriptions in a 
Roman transliteration, line for line, followed by the Greek 
reading, in which also the line is marked. In the Roman 
syllables, he prints in Italic type those which he considers plain 
and correct on the monuments, but those that he rega os 
defaced or needing emendation he gives in Roman letters, The 
Greek that corresponds to the latter he prints in type with 
scratched faces. } 

This distinction would be a very desirable one, if it eould be 
always made; but I have not found it generally to conform to 
fact, since Deecke frequently uses the Roman letters where 
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Ttalic ought to be, and sometimes vice versi. Accordingly, L 
shall make no thorough attempt to revise his representations in 
that respect, nor shall I follow his plan myself. There is, 
furthermore, a difficulty, sometimes, in determining whether a 
syllable should on that plan be printed in Roman or in Italic; 
and the judgment of different eyes or interpreters would greatly 
vary. 

For convenience, and for the sake of avoiding a multiplica- 
tion of references, | shall follow Deecke’s order and numbers 
References to “ Hall” denote my own numbers in Jour. Amer. 
Or, Soc,, vol. x. : 

Where the readings here Siig differ from those previously 
published by me, it is to be understood, of course, that the 
present ones are the result of better knowledge, and to be 
preferred to the former ones. In many cases the stones, after 
ten or twelve years’ exposure to the upper air, show their 
characteristics much better than when fresh from the ground. 
In some cases cleaning an Fe has brought to light an 
inscription; in others, it has made the inscription more legible. 


Inscuirrioss From K-YTHEREA., 


1. Deecke is mistaken in speaking of “das sonderbar geformte 
vierte Zeichen der zweiten Zeile,” The character is plain, and of 
the usual form; though a crack in the stone may have deformed 
the squeeze which primarily supplied Deecke’s authority. I 
should put none of the syllables in Roman letters, since all are 
unmistakable. The bpsorip Hoe is on one side of a stone box, of a 
sort of which quite a number of specimens appear in the Ceanolp 
collection, some of them smoked inside, and probably intended 
for coals and incense, Characters { to 4 inch high, Three lines. 
Tt reads: 

1. po. ro.to, ti, mo.é. mit. se. pa. py. a.ee.fo.d.e. 

o pe.wo.ad.ka.ae.mi.ka,te. te. ke.ta.d, 

$, pa.pi.a.i,a.po.ro. 4. ta.t. 

Hpwroriue ul, ras Taplas ra tee | pévos, nag jae Marte 
Syme ret pste jar "Apodirat. | 

‘Lam [the offering] of Prototimos, the priest of the Paphian, 
and he laid me up to the Paphian Aphrodite.’ | 

The pt in line 2 may be either (epigraphically) dialectic for jue, 
or for pa(v). The latter seems to follow the analogy of No, 45, | 


9, Inthe first line, Deecke romanizes fe.0.ta, The fe. 18 One ; 
enough of the o. is left to show the character in the connection; 
but the fa. is quite plain, and should not be romanized. Other 
wise Deecke is right. 

The inscription is ona fragment of a box like the preceding, 
Characters } to 4 inch high, Three lines, : 
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1. ta. se. [te.Jo.ta.se.pa.... 
2, @.u.fa.ra.mi.ka,fe. ... 
3, O.na@.ei.fé.mi.ae. ... i | 
Tas ae rat [lalpias hui) | avrap jt ward| Srxe] | 
‘Ovmorseuis. . | 
Of the goddess the Pal phian am I;] but Onasithemis [laid] me 
Op... 


3. In line 1, the second s¢. is certain, though the last stroke 
(the long one) is broken away. Deecke’s romanized «. in line 2 
is a plain #. on the stone; but Deecke is probably right in emend- 
ing it, though it may have been phonetically correct to the stone- 
entter. (In the East the v-sound, as well as the @-sound, continu- 
ally degenerates into the i-sound in colloquial use.) On an object 
like the last, bat in four lines, instead of three as Deecke gives it, 
Characters + to # inch high, 

l, fa.ae.te.o. | tase... . 

2. a.f.ta.ra.¢(or, me.?).... 

nd. fe.7it. . 

4. pl. ... . Pio : 

Tas Sea ras [Maqiat nut) arrap pe (or, airap Eue) [xa- 
rétyxe *Oraor-| | Senifs.... Ma-]| pilar... 

‘Of the goddess the [Paphian am I; bot Onasi|themis [set me 
up to the Palphifan Aphrodite].’ 


4. Deecke is right in his identification, Cesnola’s copy ( Cypria, 
Plate 8, no. 53) is bad; but Pierides is right. The #e. at the 
beginning should have been romanized on Deecke’s principles, 
since only one stroke of the character remains. Of the inscrip- 
tion, however, nothing is “sehr schwach” but the «. Half of the 
mi. at the end is broken away, and the character should have 
been romanized: but of these matters Deecke was, of course, not 
aware. 

_ Inscription on a fragment of like description with the preceding. 
Characters 4 to } inch high. One fragmentary line. 

- os fe. KT, pia. ae. | e.mi.... 

[Tals Mepres nui... 

‘Of the PaphianamT... 


& The point “hinter se.” wel “eines a division-mark, contrary to 
Deecke’s opinion. Another division-mark appears also at the 
beginning of the inscription, 1. ¢. before fa. Also a clear frag- 
ment of a ae. ends the line; of which fact no hint is given by 
Deecke. 

Inseription on object like the last. One fragmentary line. 
Characters } to 4 inch high. 

«++ | fa.ae, | pa.pl.d. ae. ... 

_... Tat Hamias... 

«,.. of the Paphian.. .’ 


6. Deecke’s first romanized se. is pretty certainly wrong. The 
character is fragmentary, but pretty plainly mo., followed by 





= =) 
’ = 
) Lo , 


9 I. H. Hall, 


a division-mark, ‘A division-mark occurs also after the last 
character. | : 

Inscription on object like the last. One fragmentary line. 
Characters 4 to # inch high. 

..- mo, | pa. pi.a. se, | 

...{? Tpwrort|jco Tapias... 

«... Of Prototimos (?) Paphia’s.. we 

Still, it is possible that the reading was... ras Teaqpias ... 


7. Deecke is right, even in tacitly noting that we have here the 


a of an inseription. . 
On a fragment of a large bowl or jar of red earthenware. 
Inseription in characters # to 1 inch high. 

ta. se. pa pl, ... 

Tas llagilas... 

‘Of the Paphi[an.. .’ 


8, There is nothing in the collection to answer to this inserip- 
tion. I presume it is Pierides’s first or second copy of Deecke’s 
No, 4, above, when the fainter ¢. wf, at the end escaped his 
attention, I had from Gen. di Cesnola squeezes of this whole 
lot of Kythrea inscriptions, made at the time of their discovery, 
and given to me at the same time that Pierides saw them; and 
this was not among them, It also makes one more (and, with 
No, 14, two more) than the nomber of them as then stated by 
Gen. di Cesnola, or than the number which I have known ever 
since. Consequently, I consider that this inscription is to — 
counted as non-existent, and to be erased, 


9. Deecke is wrong in some comparatively minor matters, 
The first character is fa., not se.; and the a. is the end of the 
original inscription. Deecke’s comment is all wrong. 

Inscription on the side of a flat-bottomed basin of red pottery. 
One (end of a) line. Characters 14 to 14 ineh high. 

.., fa. pa.pi.a. 

... ra Mage (i.e.ta Taga). 

* .. to the Paphian.’ 

The absence of the fota adseript is easily explained on the sup- 
position that the epithet was preceded by rat 'Agpodirart. 


10. Deecke is right in his comment. The pi. has been made 
an o. by a superfluous line. DGut, contrary to Deecke’s indica- 
tion, we have here the end of the original inseription. 

Inseription on fragment of an incense box of soft stone, like 
Nos. 1-6. One (end ofa) fragmentary line. Characters ¢ to 
inch high. | 

++ Pa.pl.a.se, 

.. « Llapias. 

« ., of Paphia,’ 

11. Deecke is wrong in several respects; but it is probable 


that his identification of this with “ier, Trans. V., p. 06, mn. 
11 f.,” is correct. 
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The inscription is in two lines, fragmentary, but probably the 
beginning of the second line is present. There is no reason for 
reading foi left to right, as Deecke does. Nor is there any 
point between “pr. [which Tread o.] and a, -” but the “ Anfan 
eines Striches unter pv.” is really there (not a chance scratch), 
and makes it an 0. 

Inscription on a fragment of like nature with the last. Two 
fragmentary lines. Characters § inch high. 

1... . &.le. 

ee 0. nia ia <n 

~.. Talcéda...jj@o.. 

‘ofthe goddess... ... (#) 


12. All the characters in this inscription should have been 
romanized on Deecke’s method, for they are all broken on the 
lower side. 

On an object like the last. One fragmentary line, Characters 
Pinch high. — ; 

Tee ee 

~~ Haguajs?)]... 

". . Of (or, perhaps, to) Paphia. . ..." 

13. Deecke is all wrong, except in the two last characters. 

Inscription on a large fragment of caleareous stone, in one 
papeena’y line, 1 foot 8 inches long. Characters 4 to 6 inches 

ae 


high, deeply cut, but the first three much worn. 
«+ Mt. ka.te.ke.a... 
» Smwadyue’d . . 
. .. and set me np to A[pollo?] (or Aphrodite?) .. . 





14, Deecke’s remarks about the variance between the “ Zeich- 
nung,” the “Text,” and the “ Umschreibung ” are gust enough; 
but the fact 1s that the * 4eichnung” in Piertdes’s Plate “A-5.” 
is altogether wrong, and representa an inscription quite different 
from any of these Kythrea inscriptions. Whether the mistake is 
Pierides’s own or that of the editor of the Journal, is uncertain. 
(Sce foot-note, p. 96, Jour, See. Bibl, Arehaol., vol, v.) The 
“Text” is palpably misprinted. What Pierides’s “11 a” is, ia 
not certain; but Deecke’s 5, 6, for which he does not cite 
Pierides, certainly represent two of Pierides’s numbers. 

To make the matter clearer, I will state that the group of 
small Kythrea inscriptions found by Gen. di Cesnola in 1876 are 
eleven in number, three longer, and six mere fragments, on stone, 
and two on pottery. I have known all these inscriptions ever 
since their discovery, and they are the same that Pierides de- 
scribes, though it is difficult to identify each of those he has 
grouped under his No. 11, even with the stones to help. This 

oup does not include Deecke’s No, 14, which, though from 
pe ey was found at another time, and is on a large stone. 

Ve have to reject Deecke’s Nos. 8 and 14, as non-existent. 
For presenting the matter more clearly, I append the following 


ss° om 





o14 I. Ht. Hail, 


tabular statement of agreement between Deecke and Pierides, as 
the result of the most careful examination I could make. 


Deecke 1 Poon Pierides No. &. 
Fs — o. 
a = 10. 
4 = 11 d. 
it a ll & 
i = 11 b. 
T = 12 b. 
= ll d., repeated, 
and therefore to be erased.) 
o — I? a. 
10 = ll ¢. 
11 = lif, 
1? — ll e, 
(13 is not of this group.) 
(14 = ll a, repeated, 


and therefore to be erased.) 


RtKiia, on Pateo-Parnos. 


47. (Hall, No. 24.) In respect to this inseription, I now agr 
with Deecke in the reading of the second character in line 1. 
Inscription on the (caleareous stone) base of a statue, with feet 
still remaining. Divisions between the words are not marked 
with points or lines, but indicated by spaces, ‘Three lines, 
Characters about 4 inch high. | 

L. ¢.po.fo.se, Aa.te.se.ta.ee. toi, 

9 8.0.%. ta.pi.te.ki,ai.o.é. 
$. f.tw.ka.i. a.za.ta.i. 

“Eqgoéos xaréotace trait | Otae rawideftan | iv) Toyat 






*Ephodos erected [this statue] to the auspicious god, in good 
fortune.’ 

This rendering, which seems the only proper one, and which 
avoids more difficulties than any other, assumes either that the 
engraver omitted a short stroke in the fourth character of line 2, 
thus leaving it f., instead of making it fo.; or else that ga, pi. in 
Cypriote is eqhivalent te rq ¢7} in’ ordinary Greek (to read it 
ri 1) ‘mideEian, and consider the divinity feminine, seems for- 
bidden by the raz in line 1—unless that is a mistake, and the 
offering is to Aphrodite). In the former case, ra mide&ian is to 
be corrected to ta@ridifSian. Another view, which is appar- 
ently Deecke’s, takes this group of characters as equivalent to 
ta @mi defi [wéper|; in which case the translation would be: 
*Ephodos erected to the god the objects on (at? in?) the right 
hand [portion]: namely, of the temple. | 


114. This number is here inserted, out of its order, as it is out 
of place in Deecke. The inscription is on a block of calcareous 
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stone, from Palwo-Paphos, where I first saw it. The inscription 
is in three lines (not two, as Deecke gives it), each 6 inches long ; 
and perhaps is complete, though another line, or at, least a charac- 
ter or two more, seems to be required by the sense. Characters 
14 to 1} inch high; plain, except that the last two in line 2, and 
the first two and the last one in line 3, are damaged. 

L. At. at. ha. ae. Kigarnas (or Styas, or Siyers) 

2. o.ti,.mo.to.ro, o Dtpod capa 

3. a. po.ae. Ht pt mgpocete. Le 

*Kissikas (or Xichas, or Xigas) the son of Timodoros, for 
expiation .. .” 

Conia asp Vicrsrry. 


43. (Hall, No. 33.) In the years that have elapsed since my 
first peereeery hurried) reading of this inscription, the inserip- 
tion has become plainer, by crying. more thoroughly; and I have 
to change my former reading. The inseription is on the base of 
a statnette of calcareous stone, from the temple of Apollo Hylates, 
near Cuorium. Inscription 44 inches long, Characters } inch 
high, all plain, except that the first and last are somewhat faint, 
and the plainly cut character that is bere read as te. may be ni. 
or pe. HKeads from left to right. 

pa.t.na.le.o, te, ae, 

@arradkedrys (or -orns). 

Proper name, probably genitive of the ofterer, ‘ Phaimaleote.' 
But i may be read as nominative, ‘ Phainaleotes.’ Also, as 
Peradéiori or Parvradéiorys. 


44. (Hall, No, 34.) Like the last, on the base of a statuette 
from the temple of Apollo Hylates, near Curiaom. Inseription 
now 2} inches long, but must have been an inch longer toward 
the left, and included one character more toward the right. 
Characters } inch high; all plain, except that from the varying 


depth of the strokes it is doubtful whether the second character 


from the left is a division-mark or the character to. Readin 
from left to right (as most of the legible inscriptions from this 
place do), the characters are: | 

pan Ne) (O82) wa.Té. pa.fiswe. ... 

For which ["ArodA@y: Sia]: rdpnfadivy[s] is as good a 
conjecture as I can offer. an 


45. (Hall, No. $2.) On a pedestal of calcareous stone. Inserip- 
tion in 4 lines, each one foot long, except the last, which is 34 
inches, Characters | to 1} inches high; nearly all in the first 
line somewhat obscure, and the lower part of the last three in 
line 4 broken away. Otherwise plain, and the reading certain. My 
former reading of this inscription has to be corrected in sundry 
points. The stop at the end 1s a circle, not a straight mark. 

lL. @.ri.ai.to, ho. ne.to.o.na. si.ri. 

o .é.u, ka, sa, me. no, ae. peri, pa. 

3. £.f.to.i.pe.re ad. uta. tune, te, 


4, ket. tu. ka. i. 





a  @eo«“a 


ee 


—-- 


216 I. H. Wall, 


With Voigt, I am inclined to think that the first v. in line 2, 
and the last w. in line 3, should be corrected to mi., since they 
lack only a lower stroke to make the latter reading. Without 
this correction, the reading is: ; 

‘Apigroy@y Ta *Oracipt | peveapyevos wept war- | él ret 
Mepoedrar vvén- | xe (or by €Sy- | xe) i(v) rvya 

‘ Aristogon, having vowed in company with [and] for his son 
Perseutas, in company with him offered [this] to Onasiris in good 
fortune.’ | 

With the emendation, the reading 1s: 

‘Apiaroy@r ta’ Ovraotpr | uy) edSapevos weph rat. | él 
ran [lepoevrat wry eSy- | xé i(v) reyat. 

‘Aristogon having vowed me concerning his son Perseutas 
offered me to Onasiris in good fortune.’ 

Here jt: or ry is the ace. sing. of the first personal pronoun, 
as in some of the Kythrea inscriptions. 

The dative o.na.si.ri. occurs on two other Cesnola inserip- 
tions, and is shown to be an epithet of Apollo. 


46 and 47. The votive armlets of Etevander, from the treasure 
of Curium. The two inscriptions read the same, but one is 4 
inches long, with characters 4 inch high; the other is 3} inches 
long, with characters } inch high. The characters are as plain 
and fresh as when first cut—with a hammer and small chisel. It 
is also plain that some false strokes made in entting some of the 
characters were hammered out by the engraver. On one of the 
armiets, the character for a¢.is turned in a direction opposite to 
that in which it appears on the other. In one, the perpendicular 
stroke of the character pa. goes from top to bottom, crossing the 
horizontal strokes, On the other armlet the perpendicular stroke 
appears only above the upper, and below the lower, horizontal 
line, not crossing them, but leaving the apace between them clear, 
Read from left to right: 

e.te.wa,to.ro | to. pa. po, past, le. wo. se. 

Ereva(y)épe re Hamar faorléros. 

‘Of Etvevandros, king of Paphos,’ 

It may be further remarked that this Etevander king of Paphos 
was one of those who sent his submission to the Assyrian Esar- 
haddon; that these two armlets are of very fine gold, hammered 
out from solid ingots, and show no wear on the inside, as they 
would if they had been worn. They were doubtless votive 
offerings only. Their weight is just two pounds avoirdupois. 


48. On a fragment of caleareons stone. Inscription in 3 (not 
9 as Deecke) fragmentary lines. Characters 44 to 34 inches 
high, deeply ent, and plain, thongh the surface is much damaged. 

I, ka.@.o0.... 

@ we. ki. ... 

3, pa (or,fo.)... 

Perhaps the lines are also fragmentary at the beginning. 
Deecke’s reading is all wrong except the first and last characters 
of line 1. Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 
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49, Here Deecke is nearly all wrong. The inseription is in one 
fragmentary line, on a fragment of pedestal of calcareous stone, 
deeply cut. Characters 2 to 3 inches high, a little worn, but 
plain. Reads probably from left to right. 

oes Pa. tint. fo.7o. ... | 

(There are no division-marks, as Deecke represents.) Probab! 
the genitive of a proper name ending in -ardw; but there is 
not enough to go farther with certainty. 


50, This is, in all probability, on the base of one of several 
statuettes which bear a Cypriote inseription, They are all from 
the temple of Apollo Hylates; and consequently this would be 
ont of its place here according to Deecke’s arrangement, The 
one which seems to me nearest this one is in one line, about half 
of it gone, but the remnant 2 inches long. Characters } inch 
high, generally hard to read, and might easily get into the shape 
in which Deecke (alter Siegismund) gives it. Reads from left to 
right. 

,«. he. to. te.a.po.lo ni. ... 

. aréSy|ue ro(y)de'Amo(AjAwrr. , . 

*... offered this to Apollo...’ 


61. This gem, which I first saw in Cyprus in 1875, is still a 
puzzle tome. Deecke’s reading : 
my te. | ad. ? te. ? fo. i.mnu, | 
is wrong in putting in the first division-mark. 

The “sa.” [ am in doubt about. It may be nothing but a 
division-mark ; but the division-mark and the “sa.” are not both 
there. Otherwise I cannot absolutely disagree with Deecke, 
except that [do not feel sure that it reads in the direction he 
takes it. Also, the character he calls “i.” may be something 
else; ko., or ka., or even aa., for instance. The inscription is 
on a gem which is best figured in Cesnola’s “ Cyprus,” Plate XLI. 
(XL @ of Cypriote gems); but there the first “?” of Deecke’s 
reading is poorly Bgured, giving undue prominence to the lower 
strokes, which can hardly be seen on the stone. The character 
may be ta., orto, [bave a strong feeling that the reading is 

| fe. keto. te.a.mu. ho. lo, | 
where Deecke’s “sa.” becomes an imperfect ke. (changing the 
position of reading), and letting his /o. and mu, exchange read- 
ings, as nee easily be done in the ease of characters in their 
position (which is +, and which x, is doubtful). Then the 
reading would be: 5 : 
Syue To(v)de" Aun Ag ; 
but so much is doubtful that I dare not venture this with confi- 
dence. The @. here may be a Phoenician letter, which would 

irtly agree with King’s conjecture (Cesnola’s “ Cyprus,” p. 389). 
But I am not at all satisfied that King is thoroughly right in 
supposing the characters to be more like Numidian Punic than 
Cypriote. 

VOL, XI. 28 


218. i. 1. Hall, 


52. On a terri-cotta tile, or rather, washing-board, such as is 
used in Cyprus to-day. Inseription made by the finger while the 
clay was soft. Near one end are the two characters, 34 and 54 
inches high, respectively. Deecke is hardly right in the Reading 
Moch rather it is ¢i.%o., though the last syllable may possibly 


be po. 
Near the middle is also the character we. (neglected by Deecke), 
14 inch high. Initials, or maker’s marks, probably. (At this 
point, see also no. 78.) 
AMATHUS. 


65. This inscription I cannot certainly identify, but from all 
the reasons which I can bring to bear, I must conclude either that 
it is lost, or that it has been confounded with one from Golgoi, 
to be hereafter mentioned. If itis really from Amathnus, and lost, 
I can do no better than confirm Deecke’s reading : 

- 3. Le P 

the last (third) character wholly uncertain. It is to be noted, 
also, that the copy (in Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” Plate 8, no. 60) on 
which Deecke relies, and the only one extant, was made before 
the inscriptions could be read. 


Marostr (Marre *). 


56. (Hall, No. 30.) On the alabaster vase (or other utensil), 
which bas been figured in various places. Deecke’s reading 1s 
right, correcting sundry previons mistakes, Especially it is to be 
noted that he is right about the syllable ze. in line 2, which was 
read differently by others, myself included. All the strokes are 
there to make the character perfect. Characters in fine strokes, 
4 to 4 inch high, plain. Reading from left to right. 

lL, pa.po.t. ke, 

D. é.u.ta.we.i. fe. 

Tlapor ye | eneaFeire. 

‘Live well, ye Paphians.’ 

Probably the Paphians are worshipers of Paphia, rather than 
actual inhabitants of Paphos. | 
It should be stated that the so-called vase has no bottom, but 

that the article is carved with sides quite thin at the base, as if a 
horn or trumpet were aimed at. 


(20LGOl. 

66. (Hall, No.4.) Bilingual. On a large block of calcareous 
stone, 

Greek, one line, GEMIAT: 

i. ¢., ‘Of Themias.’ 
Oypriote portion: 3 lines, each 54 inches long, broken off at 
the ends. Characters } to 14 inch high. 

Ll. mé.@.f¢.7O.WO.0. 4... 

&, ka.to.ti.(orsi.?).0. —P... 

de to.4. pa. #e.0. —! —/ . . «= 


= ea * 
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° 
Too fragmentary to render with satisfaction; but Deecke is 
wrong in a number of points, as will appear on comparison, (‘The 
notation —? denotes a character of which traces are left, but 
undistingutshalle.) 


67. (Hall, No. 3.) On a large block of calcareous stone. 
Bilingual. Greek: | 

1. TIMOSO0POw AEA 

9. APIMOKIA & RE 

4, EHPIATOS | | 
Which seems to mean that Timodoros bought for Drimokia (a 
local deity, apparently) offerings whose numbers or nantities 
are expressed in the characters at the end of the lines. ‘The char- 
acter at the end of the first word in the first line is a Cypriote 
ee. (= final). The character at the end of line 2 is a Cypriote 
fo. ; and that at the end of line 3 is a Cypriote we., or else a 
Greek 7. 

Cypriote portion: two fragmentary lines, Characters | to 2 
inches high; plain, except where they are broken away. 

Pa a ee 

2. fa.pr, (ora.)... _ | 

‘Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 

Deecke is quite right, except that he has an @ for o in the first 
Greek line, 


68. (Hall, No. 13.) This is the longest of the Cesnols inserip- 
tions, Four lines, 123, 114, 114, and 124 inches long, respec- 
tively. Characters # to @ inches high. Better cleaning has 
shown that the figure above the group, which was sometimes 
supposed to be a sphinx, sometimes an eagle, is a chariot (with 
wheel gone), drawn by four winged horses. This, unlike the 
lower parts of the sculpture, is not only in relief, but a relief so 
high as.to possess a top, front, and rear view. The four horses’ 
heads are seen from their front (the right-hand side of the seulp- 
ture), their backs and the hollow box of the chariot from above, 
and their hind-quarters, with the rear opening of the chariot, 
from their rear (the left-hand side of the seulpture). During the 
long time that has clapsed since this stone was exhumed, matters 
have become clearer; time bringing out the characters, like 
those of a palimpsest. Every character is now plain, except that 
(what | Mil cones) the last ¢, in line 2 is partly broken away, 
so that there is room for Deecke’s conjecture that it is sa. But 
it seems to me to be a plain #. 5 it cannot be xe, 

Deecke’s pe. in various places is an arbitrary reading. He 
may be right, but the character is everywhere an unmistakable 
pe., asthe engraver made it. Also, Deecke is wrong in suppos- 
ing that there is no division-mark between the first t, and the 
the following wa. in line 1. In the last line, what I formerly 
read po.roe,po. | o.i. lnow see to be po.ro.né.o.i.; what I 
took for a division-mark being only part of the me, Also, the 
first ¢. in line 3 is not ¢e., a8 1 once thought. The following is 
the inscription : 


220 ft. H. Halt, 
| 

1. kai.re.te.! ka.ra.ai.ti, | wa.na,ze. | ha. po. ti, | we. 
po.me.ka. | me.po.te.we.d. se. ae. | 
2. te. 0.7.46. | po. rola. tr.na.to.i,se.|¢.re.ra.me.na. | 
pa.ta.ko.ra.i.to. se. | 

3. 0.wo.ka.re.ti. |e.pi.si.ta.i.ae. | a.to.ro.po. | t.o. 
i. | a.le.tu. ka. ke re. | 

4. te.0.i. | du. me.re.na.i. pata. | ta.a.to.ro.po.t. | 
po.ro.née.o.t. | ka.t.re.te. 

T cannot see that Deecke’s hexameters are clear, according to 
this, the true reading. 

There is great latitude in the possibilities of transliteration 
and interpretation, but I do not yet find any result that is 
entirely satisfactory; nor can I agree with Deecke’s forcing the 
reading of some of the characters, as T might do if his results were 
perfectly self-commending. | 

I can hardly help agreeing with Deecke’s Aapormwaraé in 
line 1, with the meaning he has explained of ‘Lord of Cyprus;’ 

‘buat I would write it cither Aapori-raraé, or the same (i. ¢., In 
two words) with the hyphen omitted, But there is a temptation 
to read it in other ways, as Xapas f61, pavaé (“ For joy’s sake 
come, O Lord !"); and then, instead of wor: in the same line, to 
read gait 4 and to man let me speak a great thing,”) ete. How- 
ever, the following is a provisional rendering : ‘ 

1, Xaipere* Aapott-raraé xx wort, vweo péyor* jy oT 
Ereiony SF Nee ; 

®, Geois woo abavarois épepapiéva aza(v)ta yapar bas: 

3. ov yap TI émidrai: a(r\tpaira(r) Gear, alld ervey a 
x1) 

t. Grae xepepnrar wa(r\)ta ta a(v)§pw@ror mporéian. 
Xaipere. - 

‘Hail! Prince of Cyprus and Lord, I speak a great thing: Do 
not thon on an equality give to the country all things that are 
dear to the gods [who] before [it were] immortal; for in nothing 
of men (or, of man) mayest thou set thyself over the divinity, 
but to the divinity Fate has allotted to control all things that 
men think.’ 

The sentiment in the last two lines, and the relative position of 
Fate and Divinity, have a close parallel in Plato, Laws, 704, b. 
(this was pointed out to me by Prof. A. C. Merriam). 

I forbear to give further renderings, which have more or less: 
satisfactoriness. The main thing I wish here to insist on is the 
correctness of the syllables ns above given. Even the broken 

lace in line 2 is now clear, being shown, among other things, by 
the color which, originally spread over all the stone, is now pre- 
served in the strokes of the letters, where the surrounding 
surface of the stone is worn down, and the surrounding color thus 
obliterated. 


60. (Hall, No. 2.) In this inseription Deecke is right in read- 
ing the 13th character as “*ke.”, but it may be written te., on 
his principles. Inscription on a pedestal (not altar) of calearcous 
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stone, such as abound in Spr remains, and are abundantly 
roved to be mere pedestals, Characters # to 4 inch high. 
nacription in one line, 
ti.mo.ta.ti.pa.to.|ti.ma.o,pa.pi.iu.ke.ti.mo.o.i. ae. 
_ [see no reason for disagreeing with Deecke’s rendering, which 
is very happy, and deserves the thanks of all decipherers. | 
Tine ta(r) étparo(r) dfuao(r) Taptia(v) ye dtaaois. 
‘I honor the double-named, doablesauehere?: Paphia with 
double songs,” 
(For explanation of the new words, see Deecke, Nachtrdge zur 
Lesung od, tpichor. Ayprisch. Inschrift., in Bezzenberger's Jei- 
trdge zur Ande of, sacioaewa. Sprachen, vol. vi, p. 146, 147.) 


70. (Hall, No. 14.) On the fragment (sawed-off top) of a ped- 
estal of calcareous stone, Inseription in one line, Characters 1} 
to 1} inch high; very plainly cut, but the first one not easy to 
identify. I cannot Gane that the inseription (from Golgoi) 
reads fronr left to right, nor that Deecke is right in calling the 
first character (his last) “eo.” It seems to me to read 

re.za. fi, 

* Do sacrifice.” - 

71. (Hall, No. 31.) On the lintel (pediment) of a tomb, not of 
marble, as I once thought (Trans. Amer. Or, Soc., vol. x., p. 215), 
but of the caleareous stone of the island. Inscription in one line, 
S$ feet 114 inches long. Characters 4 to 1 inch high; mostly 
plain, but some near the beginning obscured, One is broken 
away entirely, but it can be spel with certainty. What I 
formerly read as w., and strongly insisted on, I now find, as the 
inscription comes out clearer by the effect of air and time, to be 
mi,, a8 suggested by others. Also, just before the break in the 
stone, the “ne.” of Deecke is plain; though perbaps I should 
not have seen it had he not indicated it. 

ée.ko. | e.mi, | a.ri.ai.to. ke. re te. ae. | ka. me.ne.se. 
ta.ne.[ | ta.] af. fe. ne.to.i, | me.ma.na.me nod. | e.u. 
were. ke. si. dise. | ta.sa.pa.t. | ¢.u.po.te. | ¢.we.re. xa. | 

‘Ey@ nut "Apioroxpérns: na we ¥ éoracar [xe lorpyryror 
peeve pevor EUREDYECLaAS Tas wet £v wore EFPEGA, . 

*T am Aristokretes, and my brothers set me up, remembering 
the good deeds which I once well rendered.’ 

The first personal pronoun wer, in the accusative, is here to be 
especially noted. 


72. (Hall, No. 1.) This is another inscription which has 
become perfectly legible in the lapse of time; with, also, the help 
of Deecke’s deciphering of some of the engravers faulty repre- 
sentations. Deecke is, however, wrong on several points, as the 
following will show. Inscription in two lines, on a piece of cal- 
careous stone, with sculptured relief above it. One broken place 
is supplied in brackets, Characters } to 7 inch high. 
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4. to.o.na.si.ri.to.te. | to.na.[o.ne.] o.ne.le.ke.o.na. 
si.ti.mo.se.to.t. 

2, te,0.i, | to.i.a.pio.lo.ni, | ia.ra.| i. te. me. no. se. | #. 
fu. kasd. Ul 

Ta Ovactpe ri{v)ée ro(r) ing. bvdinxe ‘Ovaatri 10s 
rat | Gea ta "Amo(A)A@rt tape i(v) téperos i(v) riya | | |. 

“To Onasiris Onasitimos offered this shrine; to the 
Apollo he consecrated to the precinct in good fortune 3 [ ler- 
in 

Fire again occurs the dative o.na.si.ri., as an epithet of 
Apollo. 


74. (Hall, No. 29.) On a sculptured fragment of calcareous 
stone, like the elge of a window. Characters deeply cut, 4 to 
linch high. All plain. Inseription in # lines. 

1, fo. f. 0, 2¢.lo,wo.7. 

2. nO. a,t. 3a, 


3. 6.8. | all 
Ta@ Aws ra vot- | va aiga | tt... 3. 
‘ Zeus’s portion of the wine, yet 3 measures.” 
The kind of measure denoved by the character before the tmh- 
meéral, and combined with the latter's first stroke, is still unknown. 


74, (Hall, No. 9.) On a piece of calcareous stone, with figures 
in relief. Inscription 3 in 3 lines. Characters 4 to § inch high, all 
plain. 

bt. te to i.n. | fo. 1. te.o. 

2. to.a.po.lo.ni. | one. te. ke. 

a, wit. kat, . 

Assuming that the w. in line 3 was intended for si., the last 
stroke being omitted by the engraver, the rendering is: 

Anaide pil 5] rar led | rae *AwO(A)Awrr ovétinxe | pf? ifr) 
Tiyat, 

noe aithemis offered me to the god Apollo in [good] fortune.’ 

Here the final 4 (as often a final or non-final n) is omitted in 
the proper name in line 1. Deecke takes the w. in line 9 as v, 
ie, Ur. 


75. (Hall, No, 23.) On a fragment of calcareous stone, with a 
head and other portions of a human body in relief. Insoriy Lion 
in 2 lines, incomplete at the ends. Characters § to 9 inch high, 
all plain except at the broken end. Deecke’s Roman type are 
not called for; nor is his dotted division line in line 2, which is 
not on the stone. 

lL o.nd,#i.o.ro,. | a.t¢ (or, mi.). ... 

2 o.ne.te. de .to.i.ti, ... 

%, to.a.po.lo ni, |i... 

‘Oradtapols) 'AGy (or, *A jaa) was | OvéOyee rar Ofer] | re 
erro) Awrs iY) [reyat). 

Onasiorus [son of 7] Athe . .. (or, Ami. . . ) offered to the 
god Apollo in [good fortune.’ 
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Deecke’s conjecture that the last character in line 1 may be ni. 
is in all probability wrong. 


76. On the fragment of a base of calcareous stone, on which 
still remain the great toe and the next toe to it cette a sandal- 
atrap between), of the left foot of a statue of about life size. 
The previous descriptions of this fragment are all wrong. 

Inseription in two lines, imperfect at the ends. Characters § 
to 1g inch high, deeply cut; all plaih, except some near the bro- 
ken end; but all are certain. ecke's remark that fe. occurs 
twice without the lower stroke is wrong. It occurs thus only 
onee: namely, in the second line. 

1, @.fe.8. Wl a.ne.te ke... . 

2, fta.we.t.ko.nd.ta.te.ne.a. po... . 

The observing of the last character present in line 2, makes the 
reading differ somewhat from those previously given, 

"Eres Wl avidnne . . . | ta(v) veexovea ra(v)de'y “Amof[(A)- 
A@mv: (or-ra)|.. . | 

‘Tn the year 3... . offered this image to Apollo...’ 

The we. in line 2 I feel obliged to consider as final » of 7, 
with the felided, The construction is paralleled in the Bronze 
Tablet; but it is not certain whether the case following should 
be the dative or accusative. 


77. The vase with this inscription was in England in 1872, but 
it has not appeared since, sail th never reached the New York 
Museum. I have to depend on two sources for this reading: 
one a manuscript book of Gen, di Cesnola’s, made in Cyprus, 
where it occurs with the note “Vaso di alabastro ¢ sopra un 
piedestallo in pietra trovato nel Tempio a Golgos.” The other 
te in a like manoscript book, with photographs (tala by Gen. di 
Cesnola personally in Cyprus}, likewise tty 2 by him, and in the 
possession of Mr. Hiram Hitchcock. This last is probably the 
original from which the copy in Cesnola’s Cypras was taken, In 
this Intter book the object ts figured, and appears to be a cylin- 
drical box, 14 inch high, and 1} inch in diameter, with plain 
mouldings at the top. Inscription around the box, at about the 
middle of its height. Characters Sey eres -ineh high, 
ka.ma.la? ko .se.zo.te.a.ne.te.ke.a.po.lo.ni. 

Perhaps the tirst character, Aa., 18 an error.in the copy for fi, 
Deecke’s supplying an additional a, in his reading, and his leay- 
ing Us to suppose that the copy is incomplete, are mistakes. 
Whether the copy is all right or not, the whole inscription (a 
complete one) is represented in the copy. 

Tinelnos (or, Lapadxos) Zorn s| avéSyxe "Aro(A)Aart. 

‘Timaleos Zotes (?) offered [this] to Apollo,’ 


78. (Hall, No. 5.) Also 99,115; for Deecke gives this inscrip- 
tion three times, as if it were three different inscriptions, Schmidt 
(Sammlung, xii. 6; xvii. 4) likewise gives this inscription twice, 
as two different ones, in his plates, but only once in his text. In 
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the second (above-cited) place he puts it upside down, as Deecke 
also does in his No, 99. Inhis No. 115 he was misled by a faulty 


ys 
ated tion on fragment of calcareous stone, in one frag entary 
line. Characters 1 inch high, all but one of them actly broken 
away, but all of them certain, 

»».po.focnt, | teco. ... 

oo. A) wo(AjAcwr: Sea... 

*.., to the god Apollo...’ 


7%. The gem bere noted is figured in Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” p. 
o27 ise XXVI.), as if from Curium, and found among the 
temple treasure, though no record of it otherwise is made in the 
book. From this 1S gaan it is copied in Perrot and Chi- 
pies's Sfistoire de 0 Art dans [ Antiquité, as if from Curium, The 
origin of Deecke’s account is Pierides’s article in Yrans, Soe. Bibl, 
Archeol, vol. v., p. 92, no. 7 (in Schmidt it is xxi, i, not xxi, 8, 
as Deecke cites it), and probably Pierides is correct. If so, the 
copy in Cesnola’s “ Cyprus” was made from a drawing in Ces- 
nola’s possession, and is put where it is by oversight. Further 
if Pierides is correct, the stone was never owned ‘by di Cesnola, 
but was found near Golgoi, and came into the hands of Mr, Stini 
Cristofidi, of Larnaca, who sold it to Mr. Hoffman, of Paris, I 
have not yet been able to discover the facts accurately: and this 
statement must stand till further correspondence and light. 
Inseription on a red jasper seal in gold setting; intaglio, with 
figure ofa mare suckling a colt. Reads from right to left, but 
a LS ine would read from left to right. Characters £ inch 
high. 

Ww, pe. ra. ke. ra.o, 

Komrpayopae, 

‘OF Kiupragoras,” 

Owner's name. 


80. On a fragment of a pedestal (probably) of calcareous stone. 
Inseription in one line. Characters 2 to 1{ inch high; all plain 
but the first, which is somewhat damaged, and might be mistaken 
foranda. Deecke’s note following his reading of the inscription 
is all wrong. ? 3 

me, no. fo. ro. #¢. 

Miprod apo. 

* Menodorus,” 


81, (Hall, No. 25.) On a terra-cotta disk, with grooved edge, 
colored red. Inscription in two lines; characters 4 to 4 inch high, 
lL. pul. fa, s1.0. 
a 0 
F)Tadgig | 4. 
‘Or “9 


i 








hantasios, 4." * 
Probably a counter or check. 


82. (Hall, No. 26.) On a votive tablet of calcareous stone, with 
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many figures in relief, Inseription covered only a small space, 
but it is now all obliterated except two oharantere, each 4 inch 


high. 
ao * & oO » pa » bE a 
Too fragmentary to render, 


83, (Hall, No, 27.) On a fragment of caleareous stone, with 
figures in relief. Inscription formerly contained at least two 
lines, of which the upper one is broken away, so as to leave only 
illegible portions. Characters £8 to d inch high; plain, : 

Oth. pi. We. Ot. oO. pa, ,.. thy 

‘A(v)rigpapaly) 6 daopa... 

‘Antiphamon the son of Daopha. . .” 

Deecke is wrong in considering the ao, “sicher,” or the pan at 
the end “ unsicher,” 


4. On a block of caleareous stone, probably the fragment of a 

edestal (no “relief fragment,” apparently, as Deecke styles it). 

wo ie gator lines. Characters 1 to 14 inch high, somewhat 
obscured, but quite legible, 

lL... 4.0, na. 4/1. r?.—?... 

ae Aanane 

Tw Ureoipr... |s..m@... 

*«. to Onasiris...’ 

The character which Deecke denotes by an interrogation point 
is. 80 far gone (beginning just at the break of the stone) as to be 
Wholly irrecoverable. It may have been Aw., ti ., f0., or one of 
several others, Ouly a hint at a stroke at the top is perceptible, 


85. (Hall, No. 12.) On a square block of calcareous stone, 
probably the pedestal of a small statuette, around the hollow for 
which is the inseription, on three sides. The fourth side never 
contained any part of the inscription; and the inscription is, to 
all appearance, complete, though Deecke thinks it possibly other- 
wise. Characters 4 to Linch high. I feel doubt only about the 
reading of the first character, 

#1. ia.mu.ko.t. | a.0.ma,mo, | pa.to.re. 

Sta pvyola 6 pappomaranp. 

‘His grandmother's heir [ offers, or thanks] to the seeret goddess,” 





86. Ona thin piece of caleareous LON, formerly not found by 
me, but now both found and familiar, Inscription in @ (not 5, as 
Deecke gives it) lines, of which only lower portions of the first— 
with a few of its charncters complete—remain, Characters of 
ane strokes; | to 2 inch high, All the lines incomplete at the 
cud 

lL. ke. wa.zo.woPne? + @ ta? mo,#® taPmo, ... 
2 fa. po. re. we. re. moe. ttm. atta nio. .. . 

a. ttt. ra.io.ne.o.to.ia.salta. mo. ae.tasmo. ... 

4. wa. fla, fal nt.o.¢. ko, ——o.na.mo.... 

5. a.po.ro.ti.si.o.ac.e.ko. ||| ||| @.nalmo, ... 

di. a(orif).ta.no.¢e.ko. ||| ||| O.na.mo.#* po.ta.aa. ... 

VOL. XI. + 20 
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Evidently a list of allotments and contributions; but not enough 
remains to permit 4 certain interpretation. The following is only 
provisional: — 

. [4 Pacorer (?) Gamos days... 
2, Tapper rip wi dapos Gayos... 
3. Quparar odol as dapos dauos... 
4. FAAnario[s] €ya — ove pw... 
5. "Aqpodiaros eyar | | | | || Gira a... 
6. "ASa@vo[s|] éya@ ||| ||| ara polxa] Paras... 
‘Land for religious uses (7) (or, of the lifeless (?)) [which] the 
district, district... « | 

The foundation of the trenches, which the district, district... 

The ways of the doors, which the district, district... 

I Valeanios 10 my purchase... 

I Aphrodisios 6 my purchase... 

I Athanus 6 my purchase [and ?] herdsmen. . ” 

But many other renderings are possible in various portions; 
the o.na.mo,. may be wy ayc(r). 

Several of Deccke’s suppositions are wrong; but o comparison 
will show them sufficiently. 


—_ 





87. (Hall, No, 11.) This inseription, after much study, I con- 
sider quite desperate; it is so worn where the characters are not 
plain. It is known to be on a fragment of calcareous stone, with 
a relief of a crested serpent and a dolphin, but it is not generally 
known that the fragment is a piece of a huge vase, or purifying 
vessel, Characters } to 7 inch high. Inscription in 4 lines. 

1. kuc ne. mid. o.s.ia.ta,te. 

2. ¢.8 ef a? me (or a?).ae ti, 

$882 68 # © af 2 ne? to. t. 

4. se. ti.ni? | ne.ro.e = & fe. pa, 

§. teF ee? « ae. ke. to(or ta’), to, 

The vase was doubtless an offering to Apollo; but I dare not 
venture farther in interpretation than the first line, which seems to 
mean Avvegols| (or Jvry wm; or Kuve seal] ) ooéie rode (or 
ro(v)de), That is either *Cunemos’ or ‘Cunemon’ or ‘My wife 
consecrated this.’ ; 


a8, This INScriplion, and the alabaster vase on which it OOCUPS, 
reached England in Ls72, but have been traced no farther, A 
Sey Oe whe inscription is to be seen (and the authority therefor) 
in Schmidt's Sanunlung, xvii. 5. The authority for the copy here 
given is the ciegpnade book by di Cesnola, made in Cyprus in 
1870, and now owned by Mr. Hiram Hitcheock. The.vase is 
figured in that book, with part of the inscription on it. The vase 
has a very broad rim, flaring downwards, two small solid ears, 
and a single line of round moulding about the middie, Just 
above and below this line, respectively, are the two lines of the 
inscription, which run quite around the vase. Each line a ypaur 
ently about 5 inches long. Characters apparently } inch high. 
It is not certain where the lines begin, but I give them as in 
di Cesnola’s copy: 
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1. te. fi.me.fo.we.to, ko. ale. wo. te.ae, Rolo. ta. to. pe.wa.aa, 
|| #0. po.ra. . ; 

2. oe.lo.ro.se.lo.di.to, pe. pa.ma. ka. te ti.po.ai.ro.ko.to.o. 
pe.wa.ni(or e.7). ake, ; 

I also give (Birch’s) copy from Schmidt (f.¢.)- 

l. to. di .me.lo.we. to. ho. ale. wo, te. ae. holo. tafe. pe. wa, ae, 
|| fo. po.ro. 

2. we.lo.ro.aée.fo.li.to.pe.pa.za. ka .te.ti.po.ai.ra.ko.to.o. 
ica.nt.¢.ko. 

Tt should be added that di Cesnola’s figure of the alabastron 
shows also a possibility that the first (and even the second) ko. 
in line | may be either i., or za., or za.; and that perhaps the 
mé. should be read ase. There is also a doubt whether the pe. 
should not be read ne., in each case; and possibly, also, whether 
the f@. should not be read as pa. . 

But, as Deecke suggests, a comparison with the original is 
greatly to be desired. 


60. (Hall, No, 21.) On a fragment of calcareous stone, with 
relief of figures in procession. Inscription in two fragmentary 
lines, 22 and 34 inches long, pea ce Characters # ine 
high; those at the two ends of the upper line, with those in the 
middle and at the left end of the lower line, somewhat obscure, 

li w+. Pena. pa.ec.re.seci.ha.a. . . . 

2... . o.fo.ro (or d.).to (or ta.). po.te.we.o.i, . 2. 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. Deecke’s interroga- 
tion-point im line | isa mistake. No character was ever there. 


#0, 112. (Fall, No. 8.) This inseription Deccke gives twice 
(under the above numbers), as if two different inscriptions, It 
was formerly a great puzzle, but I have been able to make it all 
out except where the stone is actually broken away. Inseription 
in One line around three sides of a marble (not‘alabaster) pedes- 
tal; portions on the sides 1}, 24, and 14 inches lony, respectively, 
Characters , inch high, im all stages of legibility, The division 
marks here added show the ends of the first two sides, 

a.nd.8¢.8¢.0. # # # @ fo. | fe. pa.fo.a.ia.ro.sae.ma.te, ka, 
necto. | a.po.lo.ni. ||| ||| | 

‘Avago? "A... . tade wa(v)re@(r) a idpar ona Sonar 
tay "Amoa{A)Aq@re ||| | | | 

*OF the lady A——— this token of all things which they con- 
secrated, they laid up to Apollo, 6 [in number}.’ 

91. On a fragment of calcareous stone, with figures in relief. 
Inscription in two lines, fragmentary at each end. Characters 4 
to 4 inch high, much worn, but legible. 

lL... pro.@.la.wo.lo.... 

2. es G0. Il Naw... 

The nomeral in the second line appears to me unmistakable; 
not zo. or no., a5 Deecke suggests. ; 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily, 
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92. Ona small fragment of calcareous stone; probably a piece 
of an incense-box. Inseription in two fragmentary lines, 14 and 
4j inch long, respectively. Characters 4 to finch high, mostly 
damaged, but quite legible. 

I... + O.f0.06.0.... 

2... pa.ta.a.pi (oro.).. . . 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 


93. On a fragment of a pedestal of calcareous stone, Inserip- 
tion in two fragmentary lines, the longer 9 inches in length, the 
shorter with only one character. Characters 4 to Finch high. 

lL... 40.fa.et. ta.mo.se.e.mivse.i.se, . . , 


ee ey 
Peer S2Taciéapios nur... (the rest is too lragmentary to 
render. ) 


*,.. stasidamosamI...* 

Deccke’s representation of Schmidt's error is correct. But the 
first line is incomplete at each end, and Deecke’s second proper 
name is wrong for another reason than that which he mentions. 
Two more characters than he gives are legible in the first line, 


$4. I find nothing in the collection that corresponds to this, 
nor have I ever seen anything like it. It is probably some in- 
scription which I have looked at otherwise, or ie one that is lost. 


_ 85. (Hall, No. 22.) On a disk of calcareous stone, most likely 
the foot ofa vase. Inscription in a circle. Characters 4 to 24 
inches high, plainly but carelessly ent; two of them partially 
broken away, and the others not easy to identify, 
¢.a? a.ia.sa.we.lo. Perhaps: fa a ata oa velar). 
* Having taken what provisions are thine, have done.’ 


96. (Hall, No. 18.) On the broken-off handle of a preferien 
lum, of caleareous stone, Inscription in one line, 34 inches long. 
Characters } inch high, much worn and almost legible, but the 
reading, formerly so puzzling, is now certain: the difference 
being made by exposure to the air. 

¢.ro.be. | te. ke.to.a.po.to. ni. 

“Epa@at Syme 1a "Amo(A)Aart. 

*Eros (or Heros) offered [it] to Apollo,’ 


97. (Hall, No. 20.) On a small helmeted head of calcareous 
stone. Inscription in one line, around the helmet (or cap), 4 
inches long. Characters 4 to 14 inches high. In my former 
publication [ inadvertently omitted the division-mark. ‘The lines 
in that representation show the folds or Joinings of the cap or 
helmet. . 

a.ra.a, | na.o, 

"Apa a Neo. 

“The vow of Naos.’ Or, disregarding the division-mark (which 
Deecke puts in the wrong place), "dpa “Ardw, “The vow ol 
Anaos.” 


',. ., * 
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98. (Hall, No, 10.) On a small pedestal of calcareous stone, 
with sculptured relief on two sides, Inscription in one line, 44 
inches long. Characters 4 inch high. 

lo.ti.pa.ia.po.d.i.na.te.to, 

Ad(v)rt fata wot adero, 

*To a willing one it is pleasant to do small favors,’ 


99, This ia the same as No. 78, 


100, To the authorities cited by Deecke for this, add: Ces- 
nola’s “ Cyprus,” plate 3, No, 12. 

On the rounded side of a pedestal of calcareous stone, * In- 
scription in one fragmentary line, 10 inches long, fragmentary at 
the end. Characters 7 to (4 inches high; all plain except the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth, which are somewhat obscured 

Hidife.mi.se.wa.ta. hi... . 

Siaseuas . . . (the rest is uncertain). 

Deecke’s remark about “ einige zufillige Ritze” is all a mistake. 


101, On a block of calcareous stone. Inscription above two 
ride representations of altars; in two fragmentary lines, much 
defaced. Lines (as they now are) 9} and 24 inches lone, res pec- 
tively, Characters 4 to § inch high, ; ‘ie 
LL... te? oF fF ¢.u.ta.mo.to.te se. a @ lecke? i.tu ka. 
Bie ess 

2. ee . O  @ e.mtilée.aa.d... 

-+ « S8bi(?) Eddauadorns [avé|Syxe i(v) royar.. 2)... 
Ha... HwuLadnoat (7)... 

*..,+ to the god Eudamodotes offered ... in good fortune 
jt (the rest is mnecertain). 


-: 102. This object went to England and was copied there, but 


seems never to have reached America. It is here copied from Gen, 


di Cesnola’s manuscript note-book. Inscription in one line, on a 
cylindrical alabastron (or alabaster vase), which has a downward- 
flaring rim and small solid ears, Wase 119 inches high. Inserip- 
tion in one vertical line, below one of the ears: apparently 24 
inches long. Characters apparently finch high, 

fi.pa.#e.t. ti (or wo.). to. te. 

A copy in Schmidt’s Sammlung (Taf. xix. 4), there attributed 
to Dr, Birch, omits the second ¢i,, and reads 

? ft, pa.se? a.to.te., 

which Deecke follows. The character here given as ae? is a 
little doubtful, since in one of di Cesnola’s mannseript copies it 
looks much like a mutilated, Yet in his other copy it is a 

lain se. In the circumstances, the reading is a little uncertain, 
But it seems to be | 

dipaceidr rade (or, ri(r)de). ‘This [is an offering] to the 
serpent-formed;’ or else it may be considered a present to a hu- 
man person whose proper name is Jigen, or the like. 


103. (Hall, No. 7.) On the lobe of a votive ear of calcareous 
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stone (not terra-cotta, as I formerly thought), colored red. This: 
ear (an well as the next number) is a right ear. It is much 
smal er, also, than the next. Inscription }? inch long. Characters 
#to } inches high; the strokes pretty plain, but the shapes of 
some of the characters a little obseure, 
ko(or po.).i.to.ta, ko (or po.). 
leaning uncertain, | 


104. (Hall, No. 6.) On the lobe of a votive ear (right ear) much 
larger than the preceding, of calcareous stone, colored red, 
Tnseription J inch long. Characters 4 to § inch high, quite plain, 

fo, po.to.e. 

Meaning uncertain, 


105. On a fragment of calcareous stone, with bas-relief, with 
horses’ mes remaining. Inscription in two fragmentary lines, 
showing the ends only. Characters 4 to | inch high; plain. | 

Lee ee OT. 

2... lo.te.ta. 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily, 


LO6, 118, (Hall, No. 28.) This inscription als Deecke has given 
twice, as if two inscriptions, Ou a fragment of calearcous atone, 
with relief of woman and child. luseription an cnid-fragment, 14 
inches long. Characters 4 inch high; the last one plain, the 
others broken, but pretty certain. 

(tsa? te.na. 
Too fragmentary to render, 


107, On a sculptured fragment of calcareous stone, with portion 
(the bow ?) of a boat, and two sailors. Inscription ifl twa frac- 
mentary lines. Characters 4 inch high. - 

l. + ft. to. me, 


2. ee ke. ‘ 
Too fragmentary to render, Deecke's reading is wrong in every 
character. ¢ 


108, On A piece of calcareous stone, from the base of a statue. 
nscription in one line, 8 inches long, apparently complete, 
Characters 24 to 2} inches high, all plain. I 

to a no - he = 

Purport uncertain. 


109 eh ab 16.) On a paeioese of a heavy vase of calea- 
reous stone, Inscription in one fragmentary line, 6 inches long, 
Characters 1 inch hich, Y : Bes OE 

oo 6 OO é.Z0.mo. ho (or po.), sare, 

Too eat to render satisfactorily. Deecke's remark 
about my aving published this upside down was taken from my 
own discovery and note of the fact. Every one clae had taken it 
in the same way, ; 


110, 111. These [ have not found; but [suspect they are other 
copies of inscriptions which appear elsewhere herein. 
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112. This is the same as No, 90, which see, 


113, This, like others already mentioned, seems never to have 
come from England to America. I copy from Gen. di Cesnola’s 
MS. book, above-mentioned. Inscription on fragment of little 
vase of calcareous stone, from Golgoi (not of uncertain locality, 
as Deecke thinks), Two lines. Measurement not known. | 

l. fi. fe.ro(or ra.).ro.ae.a0,—? —? 

2, se Fle, pa,—?—?—? 

Uncertain whether the lines are fragmentary; and too frag- 
mentary to render. 


114, See above, among inscriptions from Palmo-Paphos. 
115, Same as No, 78, which see. 
116. Same as No, 106, which see. 


117-119, These are inscriptions on lamps, already sufficiently 
published by me as to their form. As to the redding, I purpose 
to give them, with others of a similar sort, at some future time, 
By themselves alone, these three would present only a frag- 
mentary view; and they need all the others for their elucidation, 


Pyia. 


121, On the convex side of a fragment of a great vessel of cal- 
careous stone. Inscription in two lines, 11 and 2 inches long, 
respectively; the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
being broke away, Perhaps the two lines are parts of an orig- 
inal single line that surrounded the vessel, with the ends lapping, 
like a spiral. Characters 4 to 14 inch high; all plain, exeept that 
two at each broken end are damaged. 

l. ti, mo.to.re fe. se.to.ma. Alri. 0. a@.0.ne. . 

2 ae we. i | 

Deecke's reading and transliteration have several mistakes. 
{lis note on the appearance of the characters and their possible 
meanings, with its other matter, is all wrong. 

Trpod@pyryns 1a) Maytpreas ovel Syme. . J +. Ons {||| 

‘Timodoretes to Magirios for, the son of Magirieus?) offered 
er © 

Other inscriptions, Greek and Cypriote, seem to show that the 
insertion of the second se. in line 1 is 4 mistake of the engraver. 
Magirios, Mageiros, or Mageirios (i.e. cook) was an epithet of 
Apollo. 





Karrass (on Karrasso). 


142. (Hall, No. 17.) On the edge of a lamp of red terra-cotta, 
with figure of Silenus (?) or Bes(?), Inscription 2 inches long. 
Charactere | to # inch high; all very plain; made while the clay 
was soft, ; 

pi.lo.ti.mo. 

Grlorr ja, 

‘Of Philotimos.’ 

Owner's name. 
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The above list, I believe, finishes the New York inscriptions 
treated by Deecke. The following ore inscriptions in the di 
Cesnola Collection in New York which I believe are hitherto 
anpublished. The nambers here given are only provisional. 


(F0LG01. 


1, On the top of a seat, or foot-stool, of caleareons stone, which 
is figured in a ent on p. 159 of Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” On the side 
of the stool is a Chimera, between two large rosettes, Looking 
at the ent, just referred to, the inseription, if represented, would 
be on the top, and upside down to the spectator. Inseription in 
eleven lines, cut with the characters inclosed in irregular or 
imperfect squares, formed by the crossing of horizontal and per- 
pendicular incised lines. Characters | to ¢ inch high, in all stages 
of preservation and defacement. Space oceupied by the inserip- 
tion, 7 9 inches, 

The first three rows from the top have each seven squares or 
characters: the rest, six each. ‘There ire a number of empty 
squares on the left. A crack across the stone (the stool is hollow, 
as if formed of three slabs, though it is in one piece) has damaged 
some of the characters. As here given, the inscription is supposed, 
like the rest of the Golgoi inscriptions, to read from right to left. 


er lofor ker). sa, wud po. “if ad. 
3. . le. wo ha. fa (or ma). a. —- 
a. fe. e(or fa). ti, kw, fit, —? —? 
dl. . é. rt . pa. ae, * 
5, if ar ki (or-da F), a, le. a, 
6, * re. pe. ky F mad. mmo . 
i. —-T ka} i. fa, ee — 
: .- ma.  palor lof). nd. ne . 
fal . —! fey f. major kul). 

10, ai (or dof). m0 . ie. Iria ia? ino , 

1k. po. Fé. a. in (or mea), * aad 


_ Stars (as elsewhere) are used to mark places where the char- 
acter is wholly obliterated ; a dash, with interrogation point (-?), 
to denote that there are undistinguishable remains of a character, 
The simple interrogation point expresses doubt, merely, 

Too uncertain and fragmentary to render, | 


2. On the right shoulder of a statue of calcareous stone, with 
cup in one hand anda dove in the other, figured in Cesnola’s 
“Cyprus,” on page 132, Inseription in one curved line, 24 inches 
long ; the beginning perhaps wanting, Characters 4 inch high, 
all of them nearly obliterated, except two, of which one is par- 
tially defaced. ! 

(a. ae. pO. pi, a. ae, 

Tat Magna. 

Of Paphias.” 
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8. On the arm of a statue of calearcous stone, (helio- 
typed) in vol. 1, plate IIL, No. 5, of the “Descriptive Atlas of 

ypriote Antiquities in the Cesnola Collection.” Inscription in 
one line, 44 inches long. Characters ¢ to 4 inch high; somewhat 
obscured, but perfectly legible. 

é.ko.ta.mi.ko.ra.u.e.mi, 

‘Eye Tapiyopav ir. i 

‘Tam of Tamigoras,’ Probably the engriver made a mistake 
im the spelling, and the name should read Tieydpav, or ‘ of 
Timagoras.’ 

Probably votive inscription; else, but not so likely, either 
the artist’s name, or the name of the original of the statue, 


4. On a block of calcareous stone; perhaps part of a pedestal, 
* Inseription in one line, 54 inches long; uncertain whether com- 
ee or not. Characters 4 to } inch high, not easily identified. 
‘o reading thus far obtained is satisfactory. It is thought bet- 
ter to subjoin a cut than to attempt Roman syllables, 


tP x (ap WS A 


5. On the edge of the fragment of a disk of calcareous stone, 
on whose front was carved a human face. One character, 14 
inch long. ) 


tt, 
Purport uncertain, 


6. On the curved border of an ornamented block of calesreous 
stone, apparently a fragment of a sarcophagus. Inscription 3 
inches long, ippemoentary at both ends. Characters 4 inch high, 

+ Oat. ai pelle, . 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 

I have some reason for supposing that this inscription has been 
supposed to come from’ Amathus, and that it is really the one 
represented by Deecke as No. 55, 


CivRm™. 


7. On the base of a crouching statuette of calckreous stone, 
from the temple of Apollo Hylates, near Curium. [nseription in 
one line, all round the base of the object; obliterated in two 
places; 9 inches in entire length, Characters } to } inch high; 
generally quite legible, Reads from left to right. . 

#s 9.4 8 fo.te.a.po.lo.ni.te.o# « # # © o(ormo., orpi.). 
i.a@ (or possibly Av., or mer.), te.si.pa.te.lo.we (or pa.).ia (or 
rd.).4. pi (or possibly 0.). 4.0. pa.te. 

e 8 4 To(rjoe "dmd(A)Aarrs Seals ae (the remaining charac- 
ters thus far offer no satisfactory reading). 

(At this point see Deecke’s No. 50, above.) 

VOL. XI. cH} 
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8. On the base of a crouching statuette, of calcareous stone, 
from the same place as the last. Inscription all gone bat one 
character, f, inch high. : 

> + «fi (or, PEERARS, a mutilated Aa.). } 

Doubtless fragment of a votive inscription to Apollo, 


® On the neck of a pitcher of red terra-cotta, Inscription 
incised after baking; 14 inch long; all plain, except that one 
¢haracter is a little obscured, but yet quite legible, Characters 
about dinch high. Meads from left to richt, 

ia, fe. pe. Le. 

"fae Ae gir pia. 

‘OF Ialephemos,” 

Owner's name, 


10, On a cylinder of hematite, } inch high and .) inch diam- 
ter, with a hole through it lengthwise, in the usual fashion of 
eylinder sels, Inscription in 6 characters, | to ~ inch high, 
around a part of the cylinder, near the upper Pe A cut is 
given of the inscription, which shows the uncertainty that 
attaches to the reading of the first two characters, The first one 
isimmediately below the second, following the space available, as 
sometimes appears in other inscriptions. The figures on the eyl- 

: inder are the following : Directly below the Inscription is a dog, 
running at full speed, with open mouth and extended tongue, and 
tail corved up forwards above his back, But be is running down 
the length of the cylinder, and thus seeming, when the eylinder 
is held so* as to read the inseription, as if hanging bead down- 
wards, Heis following a human figure, who stands next to the 
right, facing to the right. This ficure, like the other standing 
figures, 15 rH inch high, as high, nearly, as the length of the 
cylinder allows. He 18 apparently bearded, hie arms ore little 
more than stumps, and his dress is a very short frock, and 
hardly distinguishable. His head is in profile, and the feet are 
turned ta the right, but the hod generally appears itt ‘i front 
view. The ext figure, facing the right, 1s shen wholly in pro- 
file; it is a homan figure, slender, with apparently an ‘animal's 
head (dog's), a hint at a very small curled tail, the arms hang- 
ing in front of the body, and the hands Carrvine some wodistin- 

ushable object that has the shape of an S, with the top curve 
interru Lice Of its side, Next {to the right) 18 ii human tivure 
mach like the first, but no beard (apparently), his body seen in 
front view, but head in profile and turned to the left, and his feet 
also turned to the left. His arm on the left (that is, left consid- 
ering the order of objects on the vylinder, but the figure’s right 
arm) is merely indicated by a stump: but the other arm bends 
horizontally at the elbow, and the hand holds an antelope, or 
ehamots-horned animal, suspended by the hind legs, with its 
back towards the human figure that holds it. Next is a fat 
flying bird, whose body, tail, and neck stretch lengthwise of the 
eylinder, as if we were looking at its back. Its { are) head is 
turned to the right. Its wings are small, its tail large and out- 


EE _— = Se — ————— — << 
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pread. That completes the round of the cylinder. The inserip- 
Ya is above the dog, bird, and antelope. It seems as if the 
interpretation of the scene were that the man witli the antelope is 
returning from a hunt, while the others are meeting him; the 
dog following the latter, and the bird flying away. "The inserip- 


tion is as follows: 
=i Ta 
aT KTS 
that is, either we. to. na.e.ro.é., or 
fd.7f.nd.éoro. hi, 
The difficulty in the first reading is that the upper stroke of 


the first character is disjoined, and seems to belong to the next 


character, and improperly to be taken asa part of the first. Also, 
the position of the character is at right angles to that which we 
shoul expect, Also, no rendering appears satisfactory. The 
easiest one suggested is Fexw@ey a Epwri, ‘ Willing in things 
which belong to Love.’ 

The difficalty in the other reading is that the character xe. 
wants its iniddie stroke, for which there would hardly be space, 
and which is sometimes almost vanishing. We do not, in this 
reading, avoid having two characters at right angles with the 
reat, but they turn the corner properly, which is not the case with 
the other reading. I therefore incline to the latter reading; and 
the best Lean do with it is the following, which comes easily 
from the syllables : 

Ta Gira" Epewrt, * Things strange to Love?’ or 

Ta, Siva éapolr)rt, ‘Things strange to a wanderer.” 

This cylinder is quite unique, as no other is known with a 
Cypriote inscription of more than a detached character or two. 


A few other cylinders of hematite, found with the one just 
described, have one or more Cypriote characters upon them, as 
follows : 


11. Hematite eylinder, 1 inch long, 2 inch diameter. Figures: 
a standing robed figure, shoulders and arms in front view; head, 
robe from the waist down, and feet in profile, turned to the right, 
forearms bent up from the elbows ; above the left (or right from 
the spectator’s point of view) hand, the Phenician ball and eres 
eent. Head of this figure frnished with abundant hair, and a 
guens turning up behind, In front, or to the right, of this 
gure, at the top, an antelope, with head down as if to ornze: 
below, a rude lion; and between them, above the lion’s back and 
below the antelope’s hind legs, the Phesnician ornamental star or 
sun, composed of one larger ball, and eleven smaller balls or dots 
around it, To the right of these figures a rooning antelope, run- 
ning lengthwise of the cylinder, downwards, its back towards the 
lion and first-mentioned autelope, and its head turned to look 
back. Horns very conspicuous. Between the haunch and the 
neck is the Cypriote character pa., Linch high. Purport unecer- 
tain. 
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12, Hematite cylinder, i inch long, § inch diameter, Figures 
as follows: Robed human figure, with wings stretched up, stumps 
for arms, face obscure, but apparently faced to the right, At the 
left of this figure is the head (and horns) of an antelope, as if the 
animal were lying on the ground, with its bady concealed behind 
the human figure, (At the left of this figure is the inscription.) 
Next to the right, at top, a buffalo, running; below, an antelope 
standing, with neck and head stretched tip, as if looking at the 
boll and the next figure to be mentioned. The next figure is a 
winged quadruped, with head and neck more like a peacock’s than 
anything else. The body seems, on comparison with the figures 
on other eylinders, to be that of a lion. Above this two orna- 
monte, each like Hogarth’s line of beauty with spirals added at 
the ends. Getween this figure and the first mentioned are the 
riote characters, as follows: 

t top, to the left of the figure first mentioned, and to the right 
of the upper one of the ornaments last mentioned, is the character 
fa., x, inch high. But the recurrence of this character as an 
ornament on objects lately found in Greece, where it cannot be 
writing, makes me Ruspect Its meaning here, Below, just in front 


‘of the beak of the winged quadruped last mentioned, and above 


the horns of the antelope’s head first mentioned, is the character 
fo., vj, inch high. 

At the bottom, between the fore-feet of the winged quadruped 
and the antelope’s head, the character pa. , 1 inch high. 


12. On the fragment of a silver bowl, with desigus and figures 
in repousse work, from the temple-treasure of Curium. Two in- 
scriptions, one which may be either Phenician or ancient Greck, 
letters indented from the outside, and to be read therefore on 
both sides, APAT or KPAT. In Cypriote, incised or indented 
on the inside, in characters about 4 inch high, 

ko .ta.po.ro,pe.i., 
in which the fa. is doubtful; and doubtful also whether the 
reading is from right to left, as here given, or from left to right, 
like most of the inscriptions that belong to the locality. I have 
not had sufficient opportunity to study the f ragment to be more 
certain. It is still in process of cleaning, and has to be handled 
with great care, 


Crrivm, 


- 14. On the convex side of a pitcher, or vase with handle, of 
red terra-cotta. Inscription, incised after baking, 12 inch long. 
Characters 4 to § inch high; plain, ; 

fa. te. se. Calis or Ga(A)jAns. 

*Of Thale,’ or ‘OF Thalle.” Less probably, ‘Thales.’ 

Owner's name, | 

15, On a cylindrical amphora-stopper, of light blue pottery. 


Characters } inch high; one on the end, and one on the side, of 
the cylinder. | | 


Sas Te ee a a -_ 
_ = * _ + 4+ “ ie 


+ 


—— lo 
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On the end, fa. 
On the side, fo, 
Proprietary mark or label, probably. 


Manosx1 (Maniva?). 

16-19. Single characters on the bottoms of tall, slim vases of 
red berra-cott The character, or inscription, not stamped, but 
marked or impressed while the elay was soft. Characters } to 
sy high, very sharp and distinet, and of the western style. 

8. fo, 

17. sa., or &o,, a8 it can be read either side up. 

18. we, 

Lf. fe. 

Initial characters, probably; either the owner's name or the 
maker's mark, 


20-25, Inscriptions on the handles of long-necked flattish bot- 
tles, like flat arySalli, of red terra-cotta. Characters made while 
the clay was soft; sharp and plain; } to } inch high. 

20. ka. i 

21. lo. 

22. = (like the algebraic sign of equality, Is it we? or an 
unknown character?) ; 

23, ko. 

Initials, probably; either owner's name or maker's mark. 


24, On the handles of a large terra-¢otta jar or vase, pear- 
shaped, with narrow base and ‘the large part athias handles at 
the top, joining on a false mouth at the center of the top, the real 
mouth being a little to one side; jar 1 foot 3 inches high, and } 
foot in greatest diameter. Characters made apparently with a 
file, after the baking. On one handle, two characters, one a 
plain pa., } inch high; the other doubtful, but probably to, , i 
inch high. On the other handle, a doubtful character, 1! inch 
high, probably me, or fe. Private marks, or initials, probably. 


25. Cut, as with a diamond, in the side of (a fragment of) a 
glass vessel about the shape and size of a finger-bowl, The 
glass is now much decayed, and beautifully indescent. One 
character, } inch high. 

to. 

Initial letter, probably. 


SOL. 

26. On a fragment of a female figure in terra-cotta, One char- 
acter on the throat, just above the chest: 4 inch high; made 
while the city wat soft; very sharp and distinct, 

ff. Of unknown purport. 
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Locaurry UsKNows. 


27. On the bottom of a red terra-cotta vase with handle. This 
is now packed away among the objects not on exhibition in the 
Museom; and it is therefore inaccessible at present, so that its 
Joeality cannot be certainly affirmed; but its place can be told 
from its mark, whenever itis brought out. I have seen and copied 
it, and take the reading from a squeeze of my own. Inscription 
in a cirele, 14 inch in outside diameter. Characters } to 4 inch 
high, in rather fine strokes; all plain. 

te le pa.no.to.ta.ke, 

Tyleparca ta Teryoa (or, Jana), 

OF Telephanos the son of Tagos’ (or Dakos, or the like). 

Owner's or maker's name, 


28. On the bottom of a thin rectangolar plaque of fine, hard 


sandstone, from a tomb whose locality is not remembered, The 


éidges of the bottom are beveled, On the top are two long, shal- 
low, polished depressions, as if to hold a couple of objects like 
cigars, Inseriptions formerly in several lines, raonning the whole 
length of the fat bottom; but at present all that remains is the 
end of one line, } ine in length. Characters 4 inch high, of fine 
strokes, casily legible. 

wee. T th, 

Too fragmentary to render, 


29-31. Legends on silver coins, The three sre silver coins of 
Euelthon, king of Salamis, sixth century B.C., each made with a 
different die. Device and legend, however, the same on all. Two 
of the coins are 3 inch in diameter, and the remaining one } inch. 
Characters on all, inch high, The device on the obverse is a 
ram lying down. Above and below the ram is the king's name, 
in two lines. The second line is very obscure on all, but traces 
of it remain, 

20. 1. ¢.u, ice. 

9, [fe.to. to? sa? 
a0. 1, f . |i. we. 

2, [fe.to.to? ae? | 
a1. 1. ¢.u. re, 

2. [fe.to. to? se. 

For all: Eovioaly tro sor Ered Savas, 

The character denoted as “to?” above, [ have always thought 
to be no.; but I defer to other decipherers. 


Besides these coins are a few others whose Cypriote lecends 
are now undecipherable, but which ean readily be recognized 
as of Evelthon and of Evagoras. 3 

The number of lamps in the collection with characters like 
those formerly published by me is not far from a dozen; but, 
as said above, I think they require to be treated by themselves, 


eT 
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BEFORE ptoceeding to a discussion of the Epic Mann, a few 


words in regard to Manu’s position in the older literature will. 


be useful, 


It has been suggested that Manu is not especially a Hindu 
creation, but may be considered as part of the Indo-European 
Pantheon, In this connection it will suffice to call attention to 
the position held by Minos among the Grecian deities, and to 
the fact that Tacitus relates of the Germans that they have 
songs which proclaim Tuisto, an autochthonous deity, and his 
son Mannus, to be the founders of their race. 

_In the Veda I will refer only to the exhaustive article of 
Muir io the first volume of his Sanskrit Texts, and to the essny 
of Roth in the sixth volume of the German -Oriental Journal, 
to show that in their ancient literature the Hindus regarded 
Manu as the father of their race, that they often looked npon 
him as upon a Prometheus who first gave them fire, and that 
the idea they seem to have formed of this personage (whom 
Roth proves to have been a myth) was that of a semi-<divine 
seer, occasionally regarded as primeval man, occasionally as 
the originator (after the flood) of a new race, occasionally as a 
divine and superhuman being. Peay 
In the Brihmanas we have stories related of Manu, such ns 


his dividing his inheritance and the like, with some attempt 
at furnishing him with a family, but without any of the later 
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thought which presented him as a law-giver—this I think hay- 
ing originated from the circumstance that his reputed acts 
(such as the division of property) were first quoted as author- 
itative precedent; and then, with the growth of legal literature, 
the primeval man, whose acts were thus quoted, grew into a 
personal authority on legal points, whose words on law (of 
course invented) attained the influence which citatidns from 
such an eminent authority would naturally induce. 

The law-Siitras (keeping ‘law' as the most general, and at 
times most fitting translation for dharme) were those earliest 
attempts at collecting the rules on duty of every sort, which 
in their prose form were the base of the later metrical edstra. 
It does not appear to be the case that all sire literature devel- 
oped into the metrical form at the same time, nor does it seem 
probable that the development into the later metrical form in 
any way suppressed the technical and too concise abbreviations 
of law and duty which for the sake of convenience were put 
originally into the short prose rales of the Siltras. They may 


have existed side by side. 


Quorations From Manu te tur Sittras. 


The following contains all the matter quoted directly from 
Manno in four of the oldest Sitras: 


1. In Gautama, the oldest dhermasttra we possess (so far aa 
the matter it contains goes), we find one reference to Manu asa 
seer of Vedic hymns (RY. viii. 27-71), Of Manu as law-giver 
there is but one mertion, xxi. 7,in which the mere name “Manu” 
is put at the end of a list of inexpiable crimes, to indicate that 
he is regarded as authority for the statement—which, in fact, 

“ with the sentiment of the Mannu-treatise in xi, 10-92, 
104-105, althongh no direct quotation is intended, It is to be 
remarked, however, that while the Minava-treatise, by imposing 
a penalty resolting in death, implies that there is no expiation, it 
makes a formal statement to this effect only in the ease of one of 
the three crimes, that of killing a Brahman, 

2. In Bandhiyana’s law-treatise we have one reference (ii. 3. 2) 
to Manu taken out of the Brahmanical liternture: “Manu 
divided bis property among his children” (Taitt, Samah, iii. 1. 0*); 
where Manu is not quoted as a law-giver, but as a sage whose act 
is worthy of imitation. Besides this reference, we find two quo- 
tations from Mann as an authority, the first in iv. 1.13, where it 
is said Maftu declared (that the father incurs) a mortal sin at 
each appearance of the menses (if he doos not give his daughter 
in marriage at the right time). This might be the construction 
of ‘Vas. xvii. 71, or of YAj. i604, where it is said that the father 
ineurs thereby the guilt of slaughtering an embryo; but in our 
Minava-treatise it is only and that the father is blamable 
(rdeya). Gautama also in the parallel passage (xviii, 22) says 


_ 
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mente that the father is faulty (dost), The second quotation 
says that Manu declared the aghamersana penance as effectual 
in removing sin as a horse-sacritice—which, in effect, is so stated 
to be the case in our Mianava-treatise, xi, 260-261, a quotation 
copied by Vasistha as from Manu, but by the older Gautama 
declared without authority for the statement (xxiv. 10). 

3, In Apastamba's work we find also only a reference to Manu 
dividing his property (ii. 14.11), in a passage controverting the 
view advanced by Baudbiyana in regard to dividing an estate; 
and Lt 16. 1) a statement that Manu revealed the ceremony for 
the (prdddfha). - 

4. In Vasistha, the last of these, on the other hand, we have 
several references to Manu, some of which agree only in senti- 
ment, some verbally, with our Manu-treatise. Now it appears to 
me that there is an interesting difference in the way in which his 

notations are made. I notice that whenever we have a citation 
rom Manu introduced by the words “Manu said,” there can be 
found no-verse in our Minava-treatise exactly corresponding to it, 
but only either a complete variation in sense or a mercly general 
agreement with the sense of our Minava-treatise—except in one 
instance (iv. 6), where the verse ending “Manu said” is itself 
incorporated (together with the “ Manu said”) into our text; on 
the other hand, whenever Vasistha gives a quotation which 
answers exactly to some verse in our present Minava-treatise, he 
always introduces it with the words.“now they relate on this 
int a Manavan verse” (mdnavan od ‘tra plokam uddharants), 
tus examine the citations in detail, To begin with those of 
the first sort, we find the following: In i. 17, Vasistha declares 
that “Mann said” the (peculiar) laws of country, caste, and 
family may be followed on points where there is no revealed text 
to decide the case (Gaunt. xi. 20; Ap. ii. 15). The words here 
used (adravin Manwh) are only authorized by the sense of the 
Minava-treatise in vii. 203; vill. 41,46; “Let (the king) make 
nuthoritative the laws of those (he has conque red) as declared;” “A 
king who knows the right should cause his law to be established, 
after inspecting the laws of the (different) castes and country- 
folks, and the laws of guilds and families;” “ Whatever is prae- 
ticed by good and virtuous Brahmans let the king ordain (as law, 
if) not opposed to (the laws of) districts, families, and castes,” _ 

In xi. 23 we find, among several verses which Vasistha quotes 
from general hearsay, one “ Manu said” verse (iminediately after 
a“ Yama said” vereth; in respect to the disposal of food left over 
at a griddha, something like M. iii. 245-6; and on comparing 
it with our Minava-treatise, we find it nut the same exactly, 
sboegh resembling it in form: in fact, the point at issue, the dis- 
posal of the food, is quite different. We note too that while our 
treatise ends with “they say,” Wasistha also has iti sthitif, 
though the whole is given from Mann, ve 

In xii. 16, after the rule “by water and hand let him cleanse 
the vessel” (udakapanibiyadm parimr jyat tanendalemn), we 
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have the statement * Manu Prajiipati calls this (way of cleansing) 
encircling with fire,” in which this statement is only part of a quo- ~ 
tation, without more authority than is implied by the words 
“they repeat (these verses).” This might answer to the purifica- 
tion by hand or water enjoined in our treatise vy. 116, but there ts 
there no such appellation as “encircling with fire” given to this 
means of cleansing, such as is here said to be the definition of 
Mann (paryagnikaranam hy etan Manur dha Prajdpatin). 

In xxiii. 43, we find the statement that Manu, chief among the 
supporters of the law, invented the gigudrechra (‘child's pen- 
ance’), which is then described, but in our Manu-treatise the 
penance by this name is not the same; for Vasistha’s penance 
seems compounded of (M. xi. 220) the Minava-treatise’s “ child- 

mance” and “ Prajipati-penance ” (M. xi. 212), Snfficient for 
us is the fact that nothing in our treatise anawers to this state- 
ment. 

In xxvi. 8, we have a verse like Baudh. iv, 2. 15, quoted above, 
in regard to the ayhamarsana (M. xi. 260-261), which, being a 
Manu said” verse, would seem to contradict the rule. This 
quotation, however, is in a chapter of which Prof. Bihler says 
“its genuineness is not above suspicion ” (Introd. Vas. p. xvi.); 50 
that it is to be regarded as doubtful. 

In iv. 6 is the one apparent exception noted above, but ex- 
plained by the fact that the verse, just os it stands in Vasistha, 
oceurs In our Miinava-treatise also as quoted from Manu (vy. 41). 
It is found in a passage which, all taken together, is not an ex; 

eption, but an example of the practice I have noted as occurring 

enever the verses given correspond exactly to our treatise; 
for this verse is only part of the ayeaieies Vasistha gives. The 
quotation begins with the second formula, ménava, ‘a Mana- 
van passage is now given; and this, according to the usage I 
have indicated, ought to contain words found in our text. Ac 
cordingly, we find verse 6—M. v. 41, verse 7=M. v. 48, while 
verses 5 and 8, with which the quotation begins and ends, are in - 
prose, not in metrical form like verses 6 and 7: or, in other words, 
as Prof, Bihbler points out, a veritable remnant of the old Manava- 
sfitra in its prose form, before it became metrified, This then is 
thé first example of a true quotation (according to the standard 
of our text) from the Minava-trestise, and it is introduced aaa 
whole, not by “ Manu said,” but by mdanava. 

The next quotation of this sort is in iii. 2 (manavarh ef “tra 

kam widdAeranti), ‘they relate this Manavan verse;’ and 
hen follows a verse which we have in our Manava-treatise at 
ii. 168. 

The next (xin. 16) 1s introduced in the same way (mdnavar cf 
‘tra glokam udaharanti), and reads as follows: pAalany dpas tildn 
bhaksin yac ed ‘nyac chraddhikam bhavet: pratigrhyd ‘py ana- 
dhydyah panydsyd brdAmandé amrtih. This is the verse which, 
with some var. dec., we find in our text at iv. 117, the verse being 
evidently the same, loosely quoted, with the substitution of s 
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general for a particular enumeration in the first part. There is 
here no difference of substance. 

The next verse (xix. 37) has the same formula at the Yai 
(m@navam ctc.), but is in the tristubh metre, a metre in whieh 
probably a good many of the Manavan verses were originally 
written; 50 that it would be impossible to find the same verse in 
our treatise, which is composed in another and shorter metre; all 
that we can expect is a verse like it; and this we find in x, 120, 
although, in shortening the verse to adapt it to its present 
metre, part of the original has been omitted. 

The next verse (xx. 18) has this formula also, and equals xi. 152 
of our text. Now, counting out the suspicious verse xxvi. 8, we 
find that there are five quotations introduced as mdnava, and 
that they all correspond with verses in our Manava-treatise, the 
correspondence being in three of them verbatim, and the other 
two being exact in so far as the sense of one verse in our treatise 
answers precisely to each one given by Vasistha; while the differ- 
ence of form in one of the two is explained by a change of metre, 
and the difference of form of the other, though considerable, does 
not alter the sense, the whole answering to one verse in our 
treatise. On the other hand, we find that there are five quota- 
tions introduced by “Mann said,” and that none of them corres- 
ponds to any one verse of our Minava-treatise: the lack of corres- 
pondence consisting in this: that one of them (xii. 16) has noth- 
tng like it in our treatise ; that another of them (xxiii. 43) de- 
scribes a ease mentioned in our treatise, but as something 
different from the one called by the same name in our treatise ; 
that the third (xi. 23) is like in form to one of the verses in our 
treatise, but decides the point differently ; that the fourth (i. 17) 
only expresses the combined sentiment of three verses of our 
treatise, and then adds something not in our text: while the fifth 
“quotation from Manu” (iv. 6) is.properly only = portion of a 
paeee manana quotation in which the same verse occurs as that 
‘still preserved in our Minava-treatise as a “ Manu said” verse. 

The significance of this difference I shall remark upon at the 
end of this paper. : 


QuoraTions From Manv i toe Inscuprions. 


In the interesting grant of land under Dhruvasena I., where we 
find that a Vaisnava king has a niece who founds a Buddhist 
monastery, we read this inscription: “He who steals land is 
guilty of the five great sins and the minor sins; and on this 
point there 1s a verse by V visa, saying, ‘He who steals land 
ete. incurs the guilt of the killer of one hundred thousand cows?” 
Before this we find the following description of King Drona- 
stthha: menvddipranitavidhividhdnadiarma dharmardja iva: 
i-e,, ‘He followed the rules laid down by Mann and others’ 
This inscription dates back to the middle of the sixth century 
A. D., (Gupta) sariwat 207 (Ind. Antigq. iv. pp. 104, 105). In a 
Cera grant (Ind. Ant. v. p. 133) of 513 A. D., we find api ed "tra 
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Manugitah glokah (‘there is a verse sung by Manu’); and this 
verse says that he who steals land passes 6,000 years in “ horrible 
darkness.” A Pallava inseription Gh». 154) gives the usual 
verses as “verses of the seers™ (drsG/ plokdA). In the three 
Vallabhi grants (ib. p. 205), avrmvat eee a student of the 
Atharva-Veda, we have afra Viydsagitah ploko bhavati (‘ there 
is a verse sung by Vvisa’); and this also gives 6,000 years of 
hell to him who deprives one of land or consents thereto setaze 
anumantd), while the giver lives as long m heaven, yisa is 
also the reputed author in the Gujarat grant, pak, 380 (Ind, Ant. 
v. p. 109)... The Pallava grant of the (th century (ib. p. 50-51) 
has a more legal look, in that it says the thief deserves corporal 
punishment (fourth Plate); the rest is like the Cera grant: yap ce 
‘dam asmacchdsanam atikrdmet sa papeg cdriradandam arhati; 
api cd "pi plokah; bhimidandt param dana na bhitem na bha- 
wisyati, tanya "wa haracnapdapdn na Adin ne bhevisyat ; wee 
dattdm (ete.) ... gavdsh catasahasrasya hantuh pibati dusky | 
In the Dhrovasena grant first quoted, it will be noticed that there 
is a slight difference (Adntus 5? tts kithisamn), while the words 

: his verse on land-stealing was then 
common property, always the same in general tendency, but 
varying in particulars. For instan¢e (in Ind. Ant, iv. p. 327), we 
have a very late one giving the usual verses as to the 6,000 years 
in ordure for the lond-thief, and ending “as many particles of 
dust as a Brahman’s tears gather up when he is deprived of prop- 





erty, 80 many years the kings who take it will pass in the 


peers hell” Saorha cde both the general tenor and the 
il are known in the Mannu-treatise; other names occur, as 


rauram in vi. 56). A Calukya inseription (ib. vin. p. 97), of 
the early part of the seventh century A, D., gives the verse “ by 
many has the earth been enjoyed #” etc. (something like this at 
the end of the Cera grant quoted above, “earth enjoyed by 
Sagara and others”) thus: Manugvitam clokam udaharanti, ‘they 
relate a verse sung by Mann.” It is not Manu alone, nor Vyiisa 
alone; even Brahmi (Pallava grant, vill. p. 168) gives utterance 
to these verses. The Vyisa verse has sometimes the expression 
“born in ordure "—as e. g., Dyn. Rastrakita, pak. 675 (ib. xi. p. 
109), or the Cailukya inseription (iii. p. 305) of 566 A.D, The 
latter is as follows: 

hahubhir vasudhé dattd bahubhip ed "nupalita : 

yasya yasya yada bhimis tuaya tasya tadd phalam, 

seadatiam paradatt@m va yotndd raksaa Yudhisthira: 

mahir mahikeitiw gresthanm dinde chreyo ‘nupdlanam. 

svadattan paradattii vd yo hereta vasundhardm ; 

cvavisthdydmn krmir bhited pitrbhih saha majjati, Wydeagitaih 
clokdA,—(et. Ins. in ti. 156). 

Now this long quotation from the epic Vyasa is oddly enongh 
in that inscription of the Cilukyas which describes the king 
Mangaligvara as born in the family of Cristdmipidinndhyda- 
findm Mdravydsugotradndma Haritiputrandi Catteyinitmn (cf. 
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vii. p, 161 1, the inscription which says the Cilikyas, the same 
who are also called Cilukyas, or Calk are Manueuae 
gotrah Hirit-puirdh, and conversant with the following works: 
Minava- Purdna-Rimiyana-Bhiratetihdsa, a grant made ante- 
rior to the separation of the East and West Cilukyas, a little 
after 500 paka-era, or toward the end of the sixth century A. D., 
ending “and it is declared in the dharma-pdstra that the earth 
was enjoyed by many, ete,” and declaring Brhaspati to be the 
model knower of nité, or kingly policy). It is to be noticed 
that the quotation is not made here from any Minava code, and 
that the latter is not appealed to at all, though the Calukyas 
epeually apeak of themselves as adherents of the laws given by 
“Manu and others.” For instance, in a Cilukya grant of about 
668 A.D., the King Visnuvardhana is described as Manvidi-pra- 
pitadharmagdstrapracaritasarvalokigrayah (‘the refuge of all 
the world, ds has been inculeated by the dharma-cdstra [aid down 
by Manu and others’), Compare the inscription (Ind. Ant. vi. 
85 ff.) of the West Cilokyas, and that (ib. vii. =a of the year 
694-5 A. D. These quotations are not unique, and might be 
multiplied, A quotation from Manu as long as any mecéts us in 
the = he on the Nigamangala plate of king Kongani for a Jain 
temple ; 
apt ed "tra Manu-gitdh clokah: 

svadattim paradattim va yo hareta vasundhardm : 

sastivarsasahasrdni visthiydm jayate krmih, 

scam ddtum(?) sumahac cs pee. dubtiam anyasya pdlanam : 

dina vd pilanai ve ‘ti dinde chreyo ‘n nee 

bahubhir vasudha bhukta rajabhih Sagarddibhih : 
yaasya yasya yada biuwmis tasya tasya tatpdlanam, 
devasvamh tu visarh ghoram na visa visam ueyate : 
visam ekdkinam Aanti devasvam putrapautrakam, 

The date of this grant is 777 A. D, (Ind. Ant. ii. 159), The 
similarity with the like verses of Vyisa is apparent. We find 
auch verses as these on nearly all the grants. The form and 
order varies, and sometimes the words—as in the Cera grant 
quoted above we have instead of visthayiim ete. the words ghore 
tamasi, or the ending changes entirely into another formula: 

abhidattan tribhir bhuktam sadbhig ca pratipilanam : 

efani na nirvartanti plirdardsakrtant es 

Preceding these we generally have the statement that he who 
steals land is guilty of the five great sins, The connection of the 
(East) Cilukyas was not merely the connection with the Mi- 
navya ey we find quite often, & g.in Pl. I. of the Krsna district 
rant, Ind. Ant. ii, 175), but they also claim that the tirst king of 
the Solar race was the “Minava, born of the Self-existent,” who 
was saved in an ark at the time of the deluge (ib. PL I11.). The 
Vallabhi grants generally quote Vyiisa (see above, and compare 
Ind. Ant, vii, 70 and other cases), and he is quoted in the Dhruva- 
sena grant alladed toabove; so that, although we often have these 
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verses given without any authority for them, it is perhaps he who 
is intended by the “Smrtikira” alluded to in the Morbi copper 
plates (Ind. Ant. ii. 257), of the sixth century (seraeat 585): 
‘Reflecting on the declaration of Vyisa and others about the 
five great «ins, one should recall the word of Smrtikira:” for 
this “word” is the same as that which oceurs often under his 
name (dechettd etc... . hantuh prapnoti kilbisem), although those 
geennng it are “ given to the study of the Maitriyaniya” school. 
In the very late inscription from Gaddak (Ind. Ant. ii. 300) which 
is; according to Fleet, “about four hundred years old,” we find 
after the verses svadattdm etc. the statement whoever injures 
land given to another— 

| #0 labdho wdrunath pacaih ksipyate piiyagonite ; 
and = dniliné tdrayet karta sapta sapta ea sapta ea: 

adho ‘dhah pdteyed dharté septa sapta ea sapta ca; — 
and the remark that “there would be expiation for one who slew 
a cow ora Brahman, even at the holy watering-places, but there 
would be no expiation for men who should steal the property of 
gods or Brahmans.” The authority given is “the great seers, 
nm and others,” This is utterly opposed to our Manu- 
treatise, 

Now in our Manava-treatise there is only one verse remotely 
= arated, by all these quotations, In xi. 26 we read: “That 
evil-minded man lives in the next world on a vulture’s leavings, 
who through greed injures the possessions of gods or Brahmans.” 

he gist of it all is in the Brahmi (gita/) verses found in the 
Mahabharata xii,136,2: “The property of those accustomed to 
sacrifice should never be taken away, nor the property of the 
gods; (but) a Kesatriya has a right (arhati) to ike from Dasyus 
and from those without sacrifices.” These gre general rules in 

ard to property. Of land our treatise says (viii. fo): “(A 
witness) on speaking an untruth regarding land estroys every- 
thing; and (xi. 58) “Theft of land is called equal to theft of 
gold.” In other words, nothing from the Manava-treatise as we 
now | it could have given rise to these lengthy quotations 
from Manu; and the fact that they are often ascribed to Vyiisa 
as well as to Manu points to the real worth of this Father Manu. 
The (prnee} Siitra of Gautama (xiii. 17) says of stealing land that 
“Hell (is the punishment) for a theft of land * and Baudhiyana 
(ii. 1,2. 28) makes him who sells sesamum be “born achin as a 
worm and plunged in dogs’ ordure,” The tone, then, of the 
quotation i= antique; but I fancy it never was in the Manava- 
treatise. In these inscriptions, dating probably centuries after 
the Siitra we have quoted above, we first find the Manava-treatise 
attaining a prominence (in being placed at the head of the list of 
treatises referred to) which is as conspicuous as the inaccuracy of 
the quotations from the individual Maun. 
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When Medhatithi, the oldest existing commentator on Manu, 
declares that a verse in the law-book contradictory to other 
verses is “‘not a verse of Manu,’* and in another place (iv. 103) 
suggests that the mention of Mana as author of a verse is 
merely to add weight to ita utterance, while it is really 
ane but “an old verse," he shows a sagacity seldom 
equaled by Hindu commentators. His acumen was not at 
fault. It is only a pity that he did not exercise it more often, 
His words I take as the text to the following discussion, which 
has for its object the Inws ascribed to Manu by the compilers 
of the Mahibhirata. It is the personal Manu referred to in 
the epic which comes here into consideration—not the quota- 
tions from our Manava-dharma-castra, but those verses which 
are declared to be from Manu by the addition of the endorse- 
ment “ Manu said so,” or “ Manu, son of the Self-existent, said 
80,'"+ 
To these citations from Mann are prefixed a few introduc- 
tory remarks regarding the sources of all law as professedly 
held by the Mahabharata. 


First, in regard to the frequent terms dharma and ¢éstram: 
dharma, which the writer in his translation of Manu prefers to 
render ‘a rule of right,’ is used for each and both of these ideas ; 
it is a rule of action, a law, right, a spiritual right, a spiritual 
gain, a duty, the rule of righteous action, jus, ex, privi eqiun ; 
pdstram 1s the treatise; containing a disenssion of right, rights, 
etc., it is a dharmacdstram. 

In the Mabibhirata, as in the Minava-treatise, the idea of 
dharma is generally that of a rule of right conformable to usne 
and based on it (@edrasambhavo Sheena : 
say, on such usage as is sanctioned by the good (santaA), who are 
distinguished on the one hand from such home-bred sinners as 
“hold the Vedas to be of no account,” “ slicht the treatises (rite 
frinim abhiianghanam), and talk merely “to murder” those 
treatises (vadhdya: xii, 37, passim); and, on the other hand, 
from such base foreigners as the Vahikas, the shameless habits of 
whose women sre severely censured (vill. 44. 10 .), and the 
laxity of whose caste-order reaches such pitch that even barbers 
become Brahmans (ib. 45, 3 ff.); or as the Madras people, whose 
“virtnes” are said to be “all vices (ib, 45. 29): for the knowl- 
edge of the Hindus had now extended over “ many countries rife 
with varied laws” (ib. 3), probably including many people even 
more remote than the mixed Greeks (Yavanas), who are described 
as “all-knowing and particularly brave” (ib. 36), DAarma is 
briefly aketched (xii. 260. 16 ff) in these words: “Remembered 
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duced, law becomes mere quatch; the only law to follow is that 
long ago enjoined by the seers, (for) in following all sorts of 
usages there can only result a lack of close attention to usage In 
general” (anaikagryam). Along with the seers, the dharma 
“ declared fe the Veda,” or “the authority of the Veda” (vedok- 
tah, crutipramimah), is often referred to; but it is nevertheless 
variable and uncertain thing in many particulars, as declared by 
different experts (gistih), being subject to change according to 
the customs of different districts, and multiform as the castes, 
guilds, and families which have established it (jati, erent, Aida, 
ni, 36.19; decajitikulindm dharmajiiah, xii. 54.20). It is envel- 
oped in much uncertainty, if we judge by its being so often called 
“subtile” (#iksma), or spoken of in like language. For instance: 
“ dharma is subtile, its course we know not,” 1. 195, 20; “ because 
of the subtilty of dharma,” ib. 196.11: see other remarks of the 
game fort in 1.37.3; ib, 67. 38; v, a6. 71; 1, 69.14; ib, 73,4. “It 
is “hard to understand” (iit. 206.41: ef. vil. 108. 44 and 42); nev- 
ertheless, when it is known it is not to be donbted, for “as a 
dra departs from the Veda, so does one depart from the world 
fhe question a rule of right” (iii. 31.8). Other quotations will 
be found on this point in the Indian Antiquary, vi. 260 (J. Muir), 
The rule (iii. 52,15) “not to destroy the paths of dharma” (ma 
dharmydn ninacah pathah: ef, pdstrapathayukta) is enlarged by 
the juxtaposition of the three aims of life, right, wealth, and desire, 
the first of which is to be esperially cultivated (iii. 35. 40, pdstra- 
Arto vidhih). The paramount authority is the rule of the seers, 
the fathers of old whose customs have become law (drsam pra- 
minam, iii. 91,22: cf. 23, and 24: “dharma is a ship, the only 
ove for those embarked like merchants in search of the highest 
i a If any further local habitation is given this dharma, it 
is in the Arya-pastra (iii, 40. 4)); and, though it has its mysteries 
Eri , xi. 37. 7), they can nevertheless be learned, as 
well as its commentary (dharman savaiydkiyam praptavdn, 
ib, 10). 
oatad with this understanding of dharma, we find that there is 
no hes unanimity in regard to deciding what set of rules is to 
be followed, Some, it is said (xii, 142. 7 f.), “regard as binding 
only the ordinary practices of the world (lokaydtra); this, they 
say, is dAarma,;” “‘a declaration of dharma is given neither by 
the voice nor by the understanding;’ with these words the 
Blessed one himself proclaimed the law (viz: the Bdrhaspatyais 
jidnam) =" Le 
“the law for a king is not laid down by the law contained in any 
one treatise (nai ‘kagdstrena dharmena rajio dharme vidhiyate);" 


* Dharma aa personified Genius of Right holds bla ordinary position in the 
pantheon of the Mahibharate, though he is sometimes shamefully treated: e, g. 
cursed and born af a Codra (i. G3. 96; cf 108, 16), 

} @ihefa: not as used in Viegn xxi, 2 (manirdn dhef), of a mere formal change of 
mantras to suit a ceremonial need, =~ 


usage is eternal law (not all usage; for) if bad usages are intro-— 


one should modifyt the law inouleated by the good ;” » 
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© Of. ib, 14 (pari musmanti pastrani pistradosanudarginah), and iii, 
312, 18 (erutayo vibhinnd nai ko munir Vosya matam prandnan, 
eto.). So (in ii. 307. 15), a usage is not settled by appeal to any 
standard of laws, but is the “natural condition” (suabidua esa 
fokinadm); and again, we read in regard to a certain act, “some 
call it the rule given by revelation, some say no; we do not 
demur, for all is not settled” (na Ad sarvai vidhiyate: xii, 109. 
13). The general result is important: one must act as well as he 
ean in accordance with old customs, but at the present time there 
ig DO one paramount authority recognized. 

Where then are the individual law-makers? What position 
does Manu hold? We find many authorities cited by name, but 
none of these are decisive utterances; the law-givers appear at 
intervals with a verse or two, which gives additional force to a 
law perhaps just laid down; or their opinions are divergent, and 
are Sadted's against each other; nay, even the speaker has a senti- 
ment of his own, which he flings into the mass of quotations he 
has been giving from the old lemcunecte with a defiant “but I 
think so and so,” “but my opinion is this” When the law- 
treatises are formally quoted, there is apparently no one of them 
thought of as supreme, and these treatises are mentioned chiefly 
in the later books. A quotation is made (xii. 291, 14) by Pari- 
ara from those who know and declare the utterances of the 
eda (éraimapdatrajia, brahmavadin); and he then adds his 
own opinion, with a “but I,” and gives it in fall (4raimagéstra 
8 in 287. 41 drahmadharma); “the twice-born verses in revela- 
tion declare the Vaidehaka to be a Cadra, (but) Usee™ ete, (xii. 
206. 28); “a Ofidra woman (is not a legal wife, but) may be a 
mistress; other men say no to this” (xiii. 44.12), Absolute alone 
18 family law (kuladherma), and not to be violated. The “ sub- 
tle dharma-treatises” (v. 140, 7) may be all based on rules main- 
taining the “weage practiced by the ancienta” (parvair dearito 
janath, li. 5. 97), but the laws of the family take precedence over 
all others, Like the expression used above of family law is that 
in iv. 5.33; and in i, 113, 11, where a king who has just demanded 
(contrary to the Manu-treatise) a price for his daughter exclaims, 
“our highest authority is the law of the family ;” and again, ib, 
#, “Tam unable to alter what bas been established in this family, 
be it bad or good.” Such laws are eternal, and “hell is the por- 
tion of men who have set aside the laws of the family” (utsen- 
nakuladharminim manusydndm .... narake nivatam vdao bha- 
vanity anugucruma: vi. 25.40), We know better than the later 
Hindus how much family or clan law had to do with the making 
of the law-treatises; but it is well to note the deference paid to 
it, in distinction from any legal “code,” at the time of compila- 
tion of the epic. | 

Without prejudice, I can perceive no especial distinction 
awarded to any one explainer of dharma among the many whose 
works have made the various treatises, Manu sometimes heads 
the list, as if preiminent, but sometimes not, as if not. There is 
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certainly no tendency whatever to refer to a code of Manu as to 
an ultimate authority, although that anthority is, together with 
that of others, recocnized. Were we to compare the authorities 
deduced by the Mahabharata with those referred to by the 
Mantw-treatise, it would seem in general that we have no farther 
advancement in the former than is represented by the standpoint 
of the latter. In most cases we are simply referred to “rules 
declared by devotees” (e. g. iii, 208. 14), to “the ordinances of 
the old” (iii, 209, 2), or to “a decision among the dAarmas™ (vy, 
178, 51); still more precisely, but vague, “the old explainers of 
decisions” (nigecitadarcinal, v.63.9). These are the “ author- 
ities ™ which settle the “subtile course of law which has man 
branches and no end” (Aahupakhd .... anantike), The Mani- 
treatise has a whole chapter on the duties of a king; but in the 
long discourse on that subject in the epic, Manu is mentioned 
only three or four times, and there are no more quotations attrib- 
nted to him than to other law-givers. The king should follow 
the treatises on polity or the polity of punishment (i. 145. 21; iii. 
150. 30, ef passim); bat the “rules of the skilled,” “the dharma 
joined to rule,” the “custom of good men,” ete,, ete., sum ap 
most of the cases ‘vhere any authority is deferred to (ef. iii, 207, 
62 ff). It may be said, however, that this is the general custom; 
and for this reason [ attempt no @rgumentum a silentio based on 
the vast number of verses identical with those in the Manu- 
treatise but not referred to it, or sometimes referred elsewhither. 
Still, in bringing forward those actually quoted from Mann, it is 
necessary to speak of this point, lest one forget what a small por- 
tion of the verses apparently taken from the Manava-treatizse is 
aecredited to Manu. There was in these portions of the work no 
Vaignavie influence at work (as in Visnu), suppressing the name 
of Manu entirely, or it would have been carried out to the end as 
there. It seems to me, too, when we see so many verses contain- 
ing the gist of Minava verses, but altered in form to such ‘an 
extent that the whole verse-structure has heen inverted, that an 
unbiased observer would naturally conclude that neither verse is 
the result of an attempt to reproduce the other, but that legal 
saws and maxims were couched in such general language and in 
such plastic swinging verse-form as to be handed down merely as 
a whole, while the various texts were due to the idiosyneracies 
of the reciter, who changed the form of the text as it happened to 
come to his mind. (istra-language is not s@fra-language, 
fancy they did not lay much stress on exactness of word-arrange- 
ment in these epic rehearsals, In fact, there are plenty of 
instances where the same verse appears in the Mahibharata wnder 
several different forms, although all pretend to be quotations 
from one original version. They did not quote, they paraphrased, 
The form of » Manu-verse found in the epic may, therefore, be ax 
‘old as that preserved for us by the (much later) earliest commen- 
tator to Manu; the verses of the latter often appear as fristubA 
metre in the epie. 
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Those who fancy that a Minava-vode (even an older recension) 
Was In any Way a paramount agree at the time of the Maha- 
bhdrata may explain as they can the following passages ornone 
to text and spirit of the Manava-treatise now existing, In i, 29. 
18 1h: withdgam bahavo moAdt(!) kartum icchanti .... (but as 
division weakens forces) tasmuid vibhdgam bhrdtrnani na pragan- 
sant: sidhavak—an irreverent way of alluding to M. viii. 111, 
In i. 113, 12, Bhisma says that to give marriage-money is no sin, 
bat is, on the contrary, a law declared by the Self-existent. In 
v. d4. 40, we are told that the chief food of the rich is meat. In 
ii, 56, 36, it is declared that the ancients used to conduct business 
by gambling, and it was no sin, In i, 122. 8-0 we read: “the 
law now observed among the Kurus in the north regarding adul- 
tery has been but recently established (na cirdn maeeaee ‘yam 

_. sthdpita), and before this it was the eternal law for women 
to be in the same position as cattle, and not secluded at all” (see 
the whole adhy.). Polyandry (4ah@ndm ekapatnitd) is “ eternal 
law ™ (i, 197, end). ; 

I come now to Manu himself. God, creator, demi-god, king, 
and Inw-maker—these are his riles. In detail: 

1. As purely mythical and mystic form of the god Agni, in iii, 
221.4: Aygni¢ cd ‘pt Manw-ndina prajapa yarn akdrayat » and 
ib. 8) tapag ca Manu putram bhdnwm od spy Angirah seat (9) 
brhadbhanuwn tu tam prdhwh ; in verse 17, bis second son is’ 1¢- 
Vapati. 

>. As demi-cod, along with deities and sages, in ix, 45. 17, with 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Atri, ete. (ef. M. i. 35), we find a Mann (10) ac- 
companying the gods as they assembled at consecration and 
gave gifts, 7 | 

In connection with the periods (monvantara), in xi. 349, 42: 
fena dbhinnda tadd eda Manoh amiyambluve ‘ntare; (in 55) 
| bhavisyati Manur mahnd,; (in 56) tasnmin manvantare Manva- 
diganaptircakah. These periods of the Manus have protecting 
influence: “May the wives of the gods, the daughters of the 

ods, the mothers of the gods, and the Manu-periods .. .. protect 
thee” (xiii. 14.3840). The Harivansa has more of this (200-400), 

4, As god and creator, Manu appears in i. 75. 14 and preceeding: 
“ Mann is the originator of the race, therefore man is so called.” 
He has sons, and, more particularly, the Brahmans, Keatriyas, 
and others were born of him (the German Mannus has likewise 
three sons assigned him, clan-names of peoples). Yama is the 
brother of Manu; and, from v. 117. 81, Sarasvati ia his wife: 
“The king-seer lived as happily with his wife as Agastya with 
the Vaidarbhi, Brhaspati with Tara, Manu with Sarasvati, 
Dusyanta with Cakuntald, Nala with Damayanti.” Secondary 
creators, the eight praxrtayaf, include Manu (as above, under 
demi-god); here (xit. 440, 34) the list runs Marici, Angiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Manu Sviyambhauva—where 
the last takes perhaps the place of Bhige in the Manu-treatiae. 
In a scene where punishment is personified as an active power, 
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we have various synonyms of Danda (‘rod, punishment *), among 
which are Asi (‘sword:’ y. below), and Manur jyesthah, the oldest 
mortal or Manu. The origin of Danda also brings in Manu 
(xii. 122. 36 ff.) as hulf aes § but concerned with penal laws; 
and it is interesting in furnishing a line of succession different 
from the ordinary; “ Mahideva gave the rod, the guardian of law 
dandan dharmasya goptiram), to Visnu: he, to Angiras; he, to 
ate and Marici (dual); Martel gave it to Bhren, who gave it 
to the seers; these pave it to the world-protectors, and these 
again to Ksopa; “now Ksupa gave it to Manu” (Asupes te 
aqnave praddd G@dityatanaydya ca). Uf this is an iitempt to 
trace the ‘course of penal law, it puts Manu after Bhp; else- 
where Ksupa, here brought into close connection with Manu, is 
father of Manu’s descendant, Tkyvikun. We may compare with 
this account that in xii, 166. 28 f£: “When the demons disregarded 
the barrier of the law (dharmasetu) given by God, the Lord pro- 
duced the sword and subdued them; then he gave the sword, the 
ardian of law (tei dharmasya jgoptiram) to Visnu; he, to 
Marici; he, to the great seers; they, to Visava, and Mahendra 
to the world-protectors ; they, to Manu Siryaputra (‘Sun's son h 
—gddressing him thus: ‘Thou art lord of mortals; protect thy 
descendants by the sword (of proper punishment) which is born 
of dharma (asind dharmagarbhena).” Manu afterwards rave it to 
his son, Ksupa; he gave it to Iksviku, ete. ete.” (In 84 the eight 
mystic names of the Sword are given, and in 82 the Pleinds are 
said to be its constellation, and Agni its divinity: ef. above, 
where Manu is Agni, and see BR. s. Kritika.) The same list of 
Manus as given above is in this section found (16) in a modified 
form as sons of (od, with the Manu omitted, The law which the 
demons disregarded prior to Mann's appearance was the Veda- 
riven law promuleated by the world’s grandfather (vedapathite 
dharmah) 3 in it rest the gods, demigods, Bhren, Atri, Angiras, 
..+ Vasistha, Gautama, Agastya, Niérada, and others (21, 22). 
Cf xiii, 26.4, Atri, Vasistha, Bhrgu, etc. In xiii. 166 we find « 
list of seers In which Manu Prajapati COMES nimost at the end, 
after Bhrgu, Angiras, Gautama, Atn, Vasistha, and many others. 
Of. also xiii, 14.397: “Seven Manus... and Bhrgu, Daksa, ete., 
preceded by Marici ete.” We most not férect that, in spite of 
their divine nature, Vasistha, Atri, Angiras (?), Gautama, Narada, 
were veritable law-givers, and the treatises bearing their names 
are standard works. It may be remarked that the history of 
creation related in this chapter from 1 ff bears a certain resem- 
blance to the spurious five verses that stand at the beginning of 
our Minava-treatise (though of course not referred to it); and 
another account (xii. 182.8) refers the relation to Bhreu, who 
tells it to Bharadvaja, beginning much in the style of the opening 
verses in the Manu-treatise ( Bhrguna ‘bhihitarn pdatram), 
The family of this divine Manu seems to bea little mixed, T 
have already noticed his wife Sarasvatt, his son Ksupa, and his 
grandson Iksviku. The last was one of those who obeyed the 
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laws of his grandfather respecting food, abstained from eating 
meat, and went to heaven for his goodness (xiii, 115). In xiii, 2. 5, 
he is the son of Manu Prajipati, and has a hundred sons himself, 
In the passage quoted above from i. 75, we find that, though 
Manu gives his name to mankind, he is not the first originator of 
beings, as he is the son of Martanda; but after noting the Mina- 
vas (men) in the race of Manu (Manor vange ménavdh: of. ii. 
19.6, maénava vetica) as coming from him in Sos we have 
Veda, Dhrsnn, Narisyanta, Nib iga, [ksviku, Karflsa, Qiryiti, 
Ta, Preadhra, Naibhigirista, as his ten special children, along 
with “fifty others, who, as we hear, all went to destruction by 
mutual slanghter” (anyonyabhedat). According to the Puranas, 
this Tl was a son and a daughter, time and time about, A°some- 
what altered list, with a fuller account of these sons, is found in 
the Visnu Purina, iv. 1. The name of the tenth son is variously 
spelled, 

In xiv. 4. 2, Kenpa is the grandson, and two generations inter- 
vene between Manu and Iksviku: “There was in the Krta age 
(the Golden age) a Manu Dandadhara Prabhu, and his son was 
Prasandhi, father of Ksupa, and his great-grandson was Ikevaku, 
who had one hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Vines, father 
of Vivings” ete. ( Viigasya putrah kalyano Vinarigo nama ; 
not son of Iksviku, as in BR.); while, according to xii. 348. 51, 
Vivasvant gave diarmato Manu at the beginning of the Treti 
age (Brazen age), and Manu gave it to his son Iksvaku. Aeccordin 
to xii. 147. 25 ff, we find Govinda in the family of Manu; an 
the latter's descendants are given for seven | ‘enerations, | inning 
with Anca (.Manoh putrah), through Antardhiman, Havird diman, 


‘Practnabarbis, down to the ten Pracetasas, Daksa Pricetasa (the 


are given in i. 74, before the account of Manu noted above), an 
through him and the Diksiyanyih Adityah, Manu (Adityatad) 
and (the personification of) ila as Manu’s daughter (Manog ca 
vanpajd 114), although some of these are elsewhere subject to 
different relationships. This Manu too appears to be regarded as 
identical with the law-giver, from the phrase at the beginning of 
the list (22), Prdjdpatye pubhe mirge, minare dhermakandrte, 
In the same book (149.15), as a form of Visnu ie found Vigva- 
karmi Manus Tyasta (ef, xiii. 16, 22, where Mann is distinct from 
the creator, while in xiii. 14. 408 he is identical with Krsna), and 
fin 17. 117) the song in praise of Visnu is declared by Bhirgavah 
Tandih) to Gautama, and by him to Manu the son of Vivasvant, 
who is intended in the above genealogy. In vi. 9, 5, Bidratam 


priyam Indrasya devasya, Manor Vaivasvatasya ca, Manu the 


son of Vivasyant interchanges with son of the Self-existent, as he 
does even in the law-books, The family of Manu goes: back in 
part to much later (Brihmana, Nirukta, Stra) literature. 

This mass of rubbish, chiefly from the latest book of the epic, 
has little worth or interest, except as showing from the very fact 
of its position in the whole work that the chief mythology con- 
cerning this many-sided Manu is a late product. He is god, 








demi-god, and primeval man. Jn this last réle, the great fish 
story (mdtsyakam purdnam), relating the coritam Manor Vai- 


vasvatasya, needs only to be referred to (iii. 187.57). It is a 
pular version of the old Brabmanic account of the flood, where 
Manu is Noah. Parallel passages will be found in Muir, vol. j, 
of Sanskrit Texts. 
_ Passages are not wanting where Manu ceases to have 0 
individuality, and becomes a mere type of the divinity in general, 
a4 he is of Agni in the first quotation above: ef. ii. 10, 10: apari- 
Adryd meghinim Migadha Manund Arti, *(the Supreme) 
Manu made them inseparable.’ Thus in the philosophical section, 
xiii, 834,27 ff, Manu as a Prajipati is beneath Self (ditrven), 


This particular passage is interesting, although the tales repre- 


senting Manu as originator of laws are so shadowy as to be of 
slight value, ‘“‘Nirada spoke to God, saying: ‘Day after day 
men sacrifice to the universal father, mother, aad teacher, to 
Thee, thou who art multiform! But we know not to what God 
orto what father thou makest sacrifice.’ Then God answered : 
Self (soul) it is, or the knower of things (ksetrajia), imperce 
tible, eternal; it was by Self's command that sacrifice was made 
to gods and manes; the twenty-one forefathers honor this lnw, 
as cl Brahmi, Sthinu, Mann, Daksa, Bhrgu, ete” 

In xii. 835. 28 ff, there is an indefinite notice of the laws of 
Manu, where we are on the verge of finding him more law-giver 
than god: “A treatise embracing lokadharma (' world-laws,” of 
this time) was declared by the seven SeCrS 5 the creator extolled 
it (it contained 100,000 verses) as his own (madanusiean am), 
and the chief authority of the world; through this shall Mann, 
son.of the Self-existent, declare laws, and Ugunas and Brhaspati, 
when they are born, shall declare a treatise upheld by your (this) 
opinion, in the sedyambheuvest dharmesu, and in the ‘treatise of 
Uganas and the Brhaspati-matam.” Accordingly we find the 
seers’ treatise bestowed first on Brhaspati (along with its branches 
and Upanisads): which reminds us of the Birhaspatyam (xii, 59, 
8012), where Cankara, who first grasped dandaniti, reduced it to 
a mahdatram of 10,000 adhy., which Indra subsequentl cut 
ished it to 1,000 (ef the similar account in the introductory part 
of Nirada’s law-book). The above is nothing but a puff of the 
Piiicaratra sect. It is worth noting, however, that the work of 
Manu is not here alluded tO fe f Lrentise, but aa © the laws." 
Such indefinite allusion occurs again, xij. 267. 36: “ Mann, son of 
the Self-existent, ont of pity for his creatures, declared the law, 
that the great fruit thereof might uot perish ;” and in xii, 348, 36: 
“To lay the foundation of dAarma, Brahma instructed Mana 
Svarocisa, through love for the good of the worlds (cf. M. i, 62, 
first of the seven).” In xiii. 14. 250, we read again of the “Manna 
beginning with Sviyambhuva,” and the “seers beginning with 

ia ta % A fragment in XiL 36, 1 tf. might almost, seem to have 
served a8 a model for the (late) introductory verses of our Miinava- 
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treatise. Vyisa says: “they tell this ancient tale ( rina), 
which is a conversation between the bleat and Manu Fajiipati; 
wherein the seers, coming together, are said to have asked him in 
regard to the roles of right (dAéarimam pradvesieres fisinam 
adikale Prajdpatim),and Manu, son of the Self-existent, answered 

them (tin evam wkto bhagavan Manuh Sviyambhuvo ‘dravit), 
- ‘listen to a condensed and extended account of good habits and 
custom.” " 

4. A quaint tale, in which Manu figures as an ancient king on 
earth elected by a discontented democracy, will form a connect- 
ing link between the two characters (of divine being and legis- 
lator) which he sometimes bears as distinet in each, but more 
often rains one, It is ol in xii. 67. 1712: “We have heard 
that a ple without a king («rdjakaA prajah) was perishiner, 
devousag cach other like fishies, They therefore oats t ther 
and made an agreement: to wit, that a voice-hero (brawler), a 
bully, an adulterer, and a thief should be deserted (made ont- 
east); all the members of all the castes without exception (were 
to be punished thus), After they had made this agreement, they 
abode by it, but were, nevertheless, soon overcome by distress ; 
and on this account they came to the erandfather (God), and cried 
out for a king, (saying) ‘without a ing we perish; show us a 
king whom we may honor, who may protect us. He indicated 
Mana, but Manu did not give them a kind reception, and said, *[ 
am afraid of the evil deed; it is hard work to govern men, 
especially when they are wicked.” But the people answered, 
‘Fear not, the guilt shall rest on the criminals: we will agree to 
give thee one tenth of our income in grain, and one fiftieth in 
cattle and gold, a maid to wed Te pulke /), and escorts to 
accompany thee, like the gods Indra and Kubera; thou shalt 
have one fourth of all the religions merit gained by thy people 
when they are protected by thee. Manu thereupon accepted 
the kingdom, and ruled, destroying enemies and confining the 
eople to their proper occupations. Therefore men who want 
increase should put a king at their head,” ete. It is to be 
observed of this tale that the offer made to Manu by the demo- 
cratic people Was not munificent from a financial point of view, 
but very liberal as respects the religious gain ; “ad Manu might 
have told them that, according to his own law-book (vii. 130), he 
had a right to claim a tax of one sixth on grain, or one eighth, or 
one twelfth: but that one tenth was not the amount designated 
by his law; he might too have said that he was entitled to only 
one sixth of their religious merit (according to M. viii. $05), and 
could not avoid receiving a share of demerit when sinners did 
wrong through hia kingly negligence! (One sixth is antique: ef, 
Vas. 1. 44.) 

’, Before giving the quotations from Manu as law-giver, I 
group here three or four allusions to him as a mystic being. In 
L 170. 43, he imparts to Soma the science of kecing (caksusi 
tidy). In xiii. 46. 89, he runs away to heaven; and amid some 
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verses on women, like those in M. v. 55 ff. (one of them being 
here assigned to Manu), we read: “(When) Manu (was) desirous 
of going to heaven, he bestowed women upon men: (women who 
are) weak, jealous, etc.” The verb is used of giving im marriage ; 
possibly the “anxious to go to heaven” (jigamigur divam) ex- 
plains the canse of the action, A conversation of very modern 
tone is spoken of in xiii, 98, 64, between Kali and Qukra, and told 
by Mann, son of the Self-existent, to Suvarna, and by him to 
Niirada, Such conversations make of Mann a mere deus ex ma- 
china, Another conversation will be found in xii. sagt in 
regard to metaphysical and physical subjects; the speakers being 
the “ best of eataxee™ fokesthah pa ps hr ane Prajii- 
pati) and the great seer leg" et Occasionally, in such passa- 
ges, 2 line reminds us of the Manavan-text (as 204. 4, yena yena 
garirena yad yat karma karoty mayan ew.). | 

In i, 52, “ Mann” has been explained as equal to Mantra (aa, 
e, g., in Hirita, Dh. Cis, Sang.), though it is not clear if this be 


‘the case (Manvddi- BAdratam keeid .. . , adhiyate). 


Many of the quotations given above have, aside from their 
own character, the stamp of Inte origin upon them. Most of 
them are from the latest portion of the epic, and not a few 
from that book which no one can read in conjunction with the 
rest without being impressed by its distinctively modern tone, 
aside from the fact that it seems historically to be later than 
the time when the work was transported to Bali, Now in the 
quotations I give below, it is interesting to find that a similar 
ratio of old and new exists, according as the citations are found 
in the earlier or later books. What follows are the direct ut- 
terances of Manu as quoted in the Mahabharata. I subjoin 
these in groups: as they are found in the earlier books, in the 
twelfth book, and in the remainder of the work. The twelfth 
book, from its especial attention to dhurmacdstra, deserves a 
particular division, being also earlier than the thirteenth, but 
not so early as the preceding books. Another division groups 
these quotations according as they are or are not found in our 
present Manu-treatise, 


A. From THE EARLY KOOKS: QUOTATIONS NOT FOUND IN OUR 
FRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


1. Papagrotriyasame rijd, ity eam Manur abravit (i, 41, 31), 
‘Manu said, a king is equal to ten (Brahmans) learned in revela- 
tion.’ No such statement is made in our text, while the compar- 
ison actually extant (‘the teacher is equal to ten learned. in 
revelation’) will be found in Mbba, xii, 108.16, although not 
attributed to Manu. 

2. Inv. 37. 1 i, “ Manu Sviyambhuva said that these seventeen 
men smite with their fists at air, and those divinities who ca 
fetters in their hands lead these men to hell: (the seventeen are 
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1. one instructing another who ought not to be instructed; 2. he 
who satisfies, or #, pleases an enemy; 4. one who protecting women 
seeks enjoyment; 5. one who asks what ought not to be asked; 
6. one i says what ts oh not to be said; 7, one high-born who 
does what ought not to be done; 8. one who, being weak, hates 
strongly ; 9. one who speaks to an uubeliever; 10, one who loves 
what ought not to be loved; 11. one who, being a father-in-law, 
fools with (his son's) wife, or 12. desires honor from her; 15, one 
whe commits adultery; 14. one who reviles women; 15, one who 
takes without thanks; 16. one who gives and tells of it; 17, one 
who initiates the bad to a (sattra) religious ‘saheges fi 

We find nowhere in our text such a specific list, although some 
of these sinners are mentioned and condemned in a general way; 
but there is nothing apparently to warrant the words saptadage 
"nin.... Manwh.... abravil. 

3. In iii. 35.21: “Hast thou heard the royal laws, as Mano 
declared them—cruel, deceitful,” etc. (aprausia tvam rdajadher- 
min yath? vai Maner abravit; -rérdn nikrtisompanndn vihi- 
tin agamitmakin)., No objection could perhaps be taken to 
this passage, put in the mouth of Bhima, were it not for the word 
‘ deceitful” pat in the very rules quoted, the practice of deceit 
is forbidden, and all such practices as those Bhima is urgi 
are especially condemned (as they are elsewhere in the epic: 
of. ib. 62.22, and 12.7, “he who acts deceitfully goes to he My 
The act urged is not one where deceitful ministers are employed, 
but is directed against a fair enemy (cf. 20, gira brdAmanaripo 
‘si: “but in the Keatriva caste cruel-minded men are born”). 

4. In v. 40.10 and 11: ajoksd (Comm., ajena sahitad utsah) 
candanwh vind fidargo madhusarpisi: visam audumbaram pan- 
khah ssarnandbhe ‘tha rocand: grhe sthipayitavydni dhanyint 
Maaur abravit: devabrdAmanapijirtham atithindm ca... That 
is, a formal list of things which Manu declared should be placed 
in every house, for the sake of honoring the gods, Brahmans, and 
guests. Compare in contrast to this the simple command (for no 
sach list exists in our text) of the Minava-treatise, that grass, 
earth, water, and kind words should not be wanting (M. ili. 101) 

&. In i. 73. 8 if, the eight traditional marriage per Heng 
(dharmatah smrtah) are given (as in M. iii. 21); and then occur 
these words: testi dharmdn yothiptirvam Manuh svayambiuvo 
‘bravit (‘Manu said that the merit obtained by these was in 
accordance with the position of each in the list”). This cannot be 
inferred from the order given in our Minava-text, where we find 
(iii. 28) the drea form represented as being only one-half as benedi- 
cial as the prdjapatya ; yet the Manu-treatise (1b. 36) also ascribes 
this order to Manu! The quotation says further: “ the four first 
are approved for a Brahman, six in order are for a Keatriya ;” 
now the Manu-treatise says (employing in iii, 24 ff the same word 

agasta, * approved’) “the singers know four are for a Brahmau;” 
ee in verse 23 the sed GnupareydA (‘six first in order’) are for a 
Brahman, and the four last are for a Ksatriya; and, moreover, 
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the law-treatise says explicitly that four of these only bring good 
fruit, whereas the epic would permit the gaudherca form as 
“that best fora Ksatriya”™ (27); so that it would seem scarcely 
possible to suppose that we here have any allusion to such a 
* Manu” as we now possess, although the last remark is made by 
@akuntala’s father from interested motives. Furthermore, in 
verse 19, the king contracts a gdndharva marriage by “tak- 
ing ber hands according to rule and living with her,” though the 
Minava-treatise (foc, cif., verse 43) says that this ceremony of 
joming hands ts to be performed only when the two are of the 
same caste, while these here concerned are respectively of Ksa- 
triya and Brahman caste. It is further interesting that the 
verses placed between those quoted above, although agreeing 
with our Manu-text, are designated as “remembered” only. 
Now, although the Minava-text iso little uncertain in regard to 
the “best” marriage for each caste, so that the implied quotation 
may have once been in conformity with 1 Minava-treatise, there 
is no question as to the one decisive and formal quotation; it is 
not in our text, and is contradicted by it. In spite of the fact 
that the passage occurs in a story, it is improbable that, had the 
Manu-treatise existed as we now have it at that time, such a quo- 
tation could have been made from it. In a later passage (xiii, 44, 
Off) the account is more like the law-book, | 

6. Ini. 74. 99, we find a passage on sons ritiel may be com- 
pared in general with M. ix.158 ff), which reads as follows: 
svapatniprabhavin pafiea labdhdn kritan vivardhitin: detin 
anydsu co “tpannin putrin vai Manur abravit ; although in i, 
120. 32 ff, there are twelve sons given, agreeing in the main with 
the list of twelve in the Miinava-treatise, and preceded by ime 
vai bandAudiydddh sat putrd dharmadarcane: sad evd handAu- 
dayadah putrah..... But if this Dharmadarcana be the Miina- 
va-treatise, it 16 an incorrect quotation; and moreover, some of 
the sons are not the same asa those in the Mianava-treatise: there 
is besides a change in the order, The most interesting part of 
this quotation is that Manu claims this arrangement of sons as 
his own, while in Baudhayana (ii, 2. 3.33) the son- and heir-ship 
is especially restricted to the legitimate son, by a quotation from 
Aupajandhani. 








B. From THe EARLY BOOKS: QUOTATIONS FOUND IN- OUR 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


_ In verse 36 of the last extract (i. 120), there is a verse ascribed 
in one set of words to Manu (apatyai grestham dtmacukriid api 
Manuh sedyambhuvo ‘hrevit), which, although not just so ex- 
pressed, 15 found in sense in the Minava-treatise (ef, M. ix. 166) ; 
ee uy att this, a8 correct in thought, under B. 
» L120, 96; like in thought (though not an exact quotation) | 

M. ix. 166, | oe : oh 

2. In mm. 180. 35: (“The life of 2 Brahman proves he is a Brah- 
man; bet) finde chitdresame hy esa ylvad vede na Jiyate : tes 
mian éoam niatideatdhe Manuh aviiyambhueo ‘hravit: M. ii. 172, 
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It is odd that we should find but two quotations in all these 
early books capable of being verified in our present Minava-text. 
In in. 32. 39 we have one quotation which has no special signifi- 
cance, one way or the other: cartavryam eva karme ‘ti Manor 
esa vinigcayah, The words occur in 4 philosophic section, where 
the doctrine of karma (meaning here energetic action) is urged, 
as Opy to passively receiving what fate may bring (and the 
moral is drawn [6] ehiatena Ay aniho ‘yam pardbhavati: poru- 
sah). M. ix. 300 (omitted by Medhitithi) is something like it. 


C. From THE TWELFTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS NOT FOUND IN 
OUR PRESEST MANAVA-TREATISE. 


Land 2 In xii.57.43: The raja-dharma of Manu noticed 
above are introduced again: pricetasena Manund clokau ce "man 
uddhrtau rajadhormesu, .... These two verses (this is the first 
time we find a definite verse-quotation) are verses 44 and 45 
(compare Jndische Sprache 6008, given here and in Book V.), 
and neither of them ts to be found in our Manava-text: 

44. sad etdn puruso jahydd bhinndma ndvam ivd ‘rnave: 

pide sisriiadiyh dedryam anadhiydnam rtoijam. 

45. arexsitdram rijinam bhirydm ea "priyanddinim ; 

gramakdman ca gopalarh vanakdniam ca ndpitam, 

The only place where the barber (n@pita) is mentioned in our 
Miinava-text is at iv. 243, where permission is given to the Brah- 
man to eat his food; and there is nothing that resembles “ these 
two verses declared by Manu in his rules for kings.” 

3. In xsi... .4udhimidam tu eijayam Maner abra- 
pit; and, again, in verse 19 (said of the four kinds of acts, those 
of intelligence, arm, foot, and bearing burdens}: rdjyam tisthati 
daksaaya samgrhite *ndriyasya ca: drtasya budhimilam hi vija- 
yam anur adbravit, Our text contains no such pithy remark as 
his. 

4. In xii. 139.103: The “seven qualities of a king,” as here ex- 
plained, are unknown to our present Minava-treatise, althongh the 
verse says that Manu proclaimed them: métd pita gurur gopta 
vahnir Vaigrarano Yamah: sapta rajfie gundn etin Manur dha 
praja tih, These are explained in the following verses: the 

ing is like a father when he is compassionate; a mother, when 
he nourishes the wretched; fire, when he consumes his enemies: 
Yama, when he restrains the wicked (yamayann asato Yamad); 
Kubera, when he offers sacrifice; a Guru, when he gives instruc- 
tion; a protector, when he protects (his people). The passages in 
M. vii. 4, ix. 303-311 will be at once recalled; but if we examine 
the two lists, it will be found that the epic category as compared 
with the legal one is both redundant and defective, while in the 
Minava-treatise the king is nowhere compared to a mother or to 
a Guru (in this way, guru yathd of the king in vii. 1757is 
another thing); still ae 1s there such a group as this given. 

5. In xii. 121. 8-12: Manu appears as the spokesman of 
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Brahma, in the personification of punishment; he is the very 
danda ae peepee in whom all has its rs haa cyavahdre is 
established as a reckoning in dharma (dharmusankhyd.... 
vyavahdra iff ‘syate); and then follows: iy eran (Panter 
rasya vyavahdratvam isyate: api cat “tat purd rijan Manund 
proktam dditah (10). supranitena daniena priyipriyasamdtma- 
nd: prajé rakeate yah samyag dharma eva sa kevalah (11). yathe 
‘ktam etad vacanam prag eva Manund pura: yon mayo'Ktam.... 
Brahmano vacanam mahat (12). prig idan vacanam proktam 
atah prigvacananm viduh: vyarahdrasya cf “khydnid vyava- 
Adra tho ‘eyate (13). (Comm.: “ Verse 11, uttered by Manu, is 
thus the utterance of Brahmdé, heard from the mouth of Manu.”) 

It needs scarcely to be said that neither the definition of 
eyaedhdra nor the verbatim quotation (verse 11: ‘He is the 
very dharma who protects the people with well-directed punish- 
ment, he of whom the essence 1s indifference to pleasant or un- 
pleasant things’) is found in our text of the Minava-treatise, 

6. In xii, 152. 14 (this remark is not found in our present Mii- 
nava-text, although the nearest approach to it is found in M. v. 
108 and vi. 0¢, where one is said to obtain heaven after “ remov- 
ing sin by giving up the world”): tydgadiarmah pavitridnitiis 
cqenydeim Manur abravit (Comm.: “Among all the five means 
of purification, the meritorious act of giving is very important, 
but giving up the world is most important; so Manu said it was 
even more important than that”). The tydga here is really gifts : 
of. M, xi, 6, but note that even this verse is not in Medhatithi. 

(7. See below, D. 2, one verse ascribed to Manu, and not in 
our text.) 


D. From THE TWELFTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS FOUND [WN OUR 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


1. xii. 55,19: Bhigma begins his long discourse by referring to 
Manu Sviyambhuva, to support the idea that the king who strews 
the earth with blood, killing even the Guru in battle, does well; 
for, GAutena rane nity yoddhavyanm Keatrahandhund: dhar- 
myam seargyam lokyar ea yudhan Ai Manur abravit. The 
general thought is identical with M. vii. 88-89, so that I place it 
among the extant quotations, although the Minava-treatise we 
possess never applies the adjective /otya to any thing, and never 
"a. timt battle is svargya (‘conducive to heaven”), while in the 

inava-text this adjective is curiously enough applied with a 
1egative to prdnivac Aa ty the destruction of animate creatures is 
not conducive to heaven ”}—where, however, slaughter of animals 
ia intended (ML. ¥. 48). 
_& The following quotations are fron the standpoint of our 
— Minava-text) halfwrong and half-right; xii. 56. 23 intro- 

woes them thus : 





Manun4 cai "va... gitau glokav mahdtmand dharmesu svexun 
iinet two verses are sung by magnanimous Manu in his laws’), 
The first is then given, verse 24—=M. ix. $21 (repeated in v.15, 34 
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a8 an original remark by Agni); the second is not found in our 
scsunitg jayeapend | 

- (25) ayo Aanti yada 'pmadnam agnindé vari Aanyate: brahma 
ea keatriyo dvesti tadd sidanti te trayah (repeated with v. 1, and 
not as a quotation, in xii, 74, 22-25). ; 

Two verses follow close on these, declared to be “from Uga- 
nas.” One of them is the saying found in Manu vill, 341 (manyus 
tam manyum rerhati etc.); the other inculeates the Manavan 
doctrine that even a Brahman learned in revelation may be slain 
in battle, It mpans a great deal, when we thus tind one verse 
attributed to Manu which is not in our text, and immediately 
following one in our text referred to “Uganas.” In 34, 10, the 
latter is “from the Veda.” 

8, Of xii, 78.31, the general sense only is found in our present 

* text: “Manu said that those who subdue the haters of Brahmans 
go to heaven, ete., purified as by bathing in a sacrificial stream.” 
What is meant is that even Brahmans may fight in battle to sub- 
due their enemies, and that those who do so go to heaven ( bras- 
madviso niyacchantah ... brahmelobajitah svargydn virdna tan 
Manur abravit). 
_ 4. If the “son of the Self-existent” is always Manu, the follow- 
ing general quotation (xii. 95. 14) may be classed with the above 
a8 correct in sentiment: dharmena yoddharyam, for “so said the 
son of the Self-existent:” a short rule inculcating honorable 
fighting, Which follows after detailed advice of the same sort, like 
the satém diarmah of M. vii. 00-93. 

&. As to the efficacy of the ayiamarsana, we have a quotation 
(xii. 152. 30) which is like the present text: api cd ‘psu nimaj- 
peta japons trir aghamarsanam; yathd ‘pramedhivabhrthas 
fatha tan Manur abravit, If we compare this with M. xi. 260- 
261, and again with xi. 83, we may possibly accept it as a combi- 
nation of two statements: one, that a man is released from all sin 
by repeating the aghamarsana and taking the bath, because this 
text releases from all sin just as a horse-sacrifice does; and the 
other, that even a Brahman-slayer is purified by o bath at a 
horse-sacrifice, Baudh, iv, 2. 15 ascribes a like remark to Manu: 
of, Gaut. xxiv. 10. : 

6, The same Manu as that in C. 1 and 2 is credited, along with 
others, with praising “ protection”-—-a remark so general that it 
might be applied to any Hindu law-book; but I insert it here as 
“verified,” not wishing to strain my argument by excluding 
doubtfnl evidence. It will be noticed that we here have the 
rija-cistram of Manu spoken of, and that Manu is not the fore- 
most authority. Thus, xii. 58.1f£: “The essence of the king's 
duty is to protect, for the Lord Brhaspati praises it, (as do alee) 
Vig aiken, Kav a, Mahendra, Pricetasa t, Bharadvaja, and 
Gauragiras—all these dedacers of rija-pastra praise protection 
(rdjapdstrapranetaro brakimanyi brahmavadinah: raksam eva 
pragansanti dharmam). ‘ | 

7. A general quotation, the first words of which are the same 
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as M. iv. 2, and the spirit of which agrees with the Mianava- 
treatise throughont, is xii. 21.11 and 12: edrohenai ‘wa bhnea- 
nam yo dharmah aa satim matoh: adrofal satyacacanam aame- 
vibhigo dayai damah. prajanam seesn ddrese mardavam rir 
Pa : evan dharmam pradhanestam Manuh scG@yambhuvo 
‘bravit, 

8, The next quotation I doubtfully place in this division. 
Bhisma says that all those who by their evil deeds do injury to 
their fellows should be officially taken in hand and restrained, 
adding (xii. 88, 16) “this ordinance was made of old by Manu 
(na kenacid yicitavyah kageit kisheid andpadi; itt vyavasthd 
bhatGndm purastin Manund &rta). The Oaleutta edition (=3317) 
has Aasydmeid dpadi; and | see no resemblance to any passage 
we have in our present text, especially as the commentator ei 
of ktveid as dattam rng karan vd; but as Manu says a 
Bratman should not ask alms of bad men, it may pass as a half- 
eceecee quotation from our text, though it seems here to refer 
to the king's levying a tax. It is in form more like that spurious 
verse found in one of the Paris MSS. of Kullika, after iii. 259 in 
our Minava-treatise, and evidently stolen from Visnu Ixxiii, 30 
(ma ca ydeigma kameana etc.). 

I have already referred to the fact that the Self-existent is 
sometimes the enunciator of laws which seem (by the wording of 
the same being like Manu-verses) to imply his “son,” as in xii, 
121,12 (see above), where Manu is formally spoken ‘of as the 
spokesman of Brahmé, a sort of popular mouthpiece for the eom- 
mands of the Divine Being. Such remarks, however, as that in 
ri. 167.46, where the Blessed Self-existent declares that no 
release is obtainable except by perfect disunion with birth, age, 
etc., or “the rule as created by the Self-existent™ (viz. that war- 
riora are cruel), vy. 132, 7, cannot be taken as implying a quotation 
from Manu, since there are various interpreters beside nu of 
the divine sayings. For this reason I make no attempt to grou 

the “laws of the Self-existent” with those “declared by Manu;" 
though I cannot refrain from remarking that no universality 
attained by the Manavan law-treatise ever resnits in the Maha- 
bhirata’s condemning to hell those who despise it. If a sacred 
and universal law-authority is sought, we must go back of Mann, 
to his “ father”—in other words, the epic appeals not to Mann, 
bat, as the Minava-trentise itself does, to the Self-existent only, 
when it would give the weight of the highest authority to its 
words: “Those who break the ordinances of the Self-existent 
sink into hell” (xii. $21.30); but never is this said of those 
who break the ordinances of Manu Yet the Self-existent is at 
times made responsible for a verse so very like that of his son's 
treatise, that we are tempted to believe the quoter quoted from 
the latter, intending to imply that he was spokesman. One such 
ease will answer: xii.59,60: “There are said to be ten vices 
produced by anger and lust, and the teachers say that (four 
vices) declared by the Self-existent are produced by Inet.” Com- 
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pare with this M, vii. 47 and 50, These four are the worst of ten 
vices produced by Iust, and there are eight produced by anger, 
with ise of them regarded as “ worst,” making a new group of 
seven worst vices (cf. Mbhi. ii. 68. 20; xii. 140. 26: the epic 
admits the ywktyd doctrine, like the later Nitisira, i. 49). If thi 
grouping of vices is meant as a quotation from Manu, it is incor- 
rect, socording to our text to-day. | 

In all these quotations from the earlier and from the twelfth 
book, we have heard nothing of Manu’s Dharmagistra; when his 
laws are mentioned, they are spoken of as the laws (dharmdh) 
alone, or the Royal-treatise (rija-cdstra) of Manu. In the thir- 
teenth book we find the Dharmagistra for the first time. 


E. From .THE THIRTEENTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS NOT FOUND 
IN OUR PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE, 


The first quotation shows again the same odd fact: that, amid 
many verses which are not attributed to Manu, but are actually 
found in our Minava-treatise, there is one attributed to him but 
not found in our text, 

1, xiii, 86.3 = M. iii. 267; ib. 5 = M. ib, 268, and 50 on for sev- 
eral verses; while, between these, verse 4 in the epic passage, 
although not in our present Minava-text at all, is given as a quo- 
tation from Manu: cerdhaminatiam craddham aksayam Va. 
nur abravit (and therefore tifa is mentioned before all edibles). 
A little further on (11): “Songs sung by manes are sung, whic 
the Blessed Sanatkumira told me (Bhisma)”; and this song 
proves to be compounded of M. iii, 273-4-5.* | 

2. In praise of the holy pools (firtia), we are told (xiii. 65. 3) 
that Mann said: “the highest gift of gifts is something to drink, 
and therefore one should dig pools, ponds, ete.” This is not in our 
Minava-text, which bas no pratse for the later firtha ; on the con- 
trary, a gift of water is not spoken of with much admiration 
(compare M. iii. 202, “even a gift of water fits one for immor- 





* Tn connection with these rules for Griddhn, it is interesting to note that no 
notion of their origin being due to Monu is found in the Mahabhirata, although 
that ideo is exprossed in the law-Sitras. On the contrary, in xiii 91, we find 
the Griddha ceremony necribed to Nimi. Yudhisthira aska (1 1) by whom the 
Criddha was ordained, and at what time, and of what sort it was: was it, he 
asks, discovered in the time of Bhrgu aod Angiras (Mipgeaagiranie bile), or by 
what devoiee? Bhisma responds: Atri, son of the Self-existent, had a descendant 
Dattitrera; he had a son Nimi, who became awakenod (pratibuddha) after losing 
his gon, He thought out the Qriddbakalpa, and what fruits and roota befit it: 
then be bade priesta, and gave them gifts on the first day of the moon. But he 
afterward reflected: ‘Why have I done this thing. never done by sages of old? 
Then Atri came and comforted him. telling him that this sacrifice to the manes 
was o law of old, seen (invented) bw Brahm himself, and that it was agreeable to 
the Self-existent, etc. As Atri is called the son of the Self-existent, itis plain 
that this epithet does not designate Mann In oll cases: but that it generally 
does, when used alone, | think ia without doubt. To whom, bowever, does this 
refer, in xii 293,11: “A Vaicya should make gain, honoring the only son of the 
creator (Dhatar) who was born of the Self-existent rilitibas, Fes 2. @eppad. 
dAdiiram .... divi “agjad pulraan eka, him arcayiled wairyad, ote)" ? 
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tality,” but only because it is rendered sacred by the pritddha ; 
while “ water-giver” comes at the beginning of a list of those 
whose gifts are mentioned in ascending value; and, ib, 267, water 
is. a subordinate gift). Should any great stress be laid on the fact 
that Manu occasionally comes first in a list of law-givers, it would 
be well to note that in this passage he is preceded by Atri (pita- 
mahasita) and Harigcandra ‘earls ype with their several 
verses on desirable gifts (ef. below, xiii, 115.12), “4 
&. In xiii. 6). 34 is discussed a rather abstruse point in regard 
to the proportion of religious merit or demerit obtained by a king 
asa result of protecting or neglecting his people. After stigma- 
tizing the king who does not protect his people as a rajakeali, the 
peeks says (35): “The king incurs one fourth of all the sin 
committed by his people when they are not protected; now 
some say the whole (sin) comes upon the king, (or) moreover, a 
half This is their decision; but our opinion is that (the sin in- 
curred by the king) is one fourth (of the whole), having heard the 
ordinance of Manu” (caturfianm matam asmdkam Manoh 
pruted ‘nupdsanam). Cf, above in the tale of Manu as king (xii. 
67.17), and xii, 75.6,7; 88. 18-20, here given as grufi. Our 
resent text awards this proportion of the sin only in case of 
meorrect decisions at court, where there are more than two parties 
to divide the sin among (M. viii. 18): but in the case at hand it 
emphatically says that the proportion is one sixth, or all, if the 
tax taken by the king (to insure protection) amounts to one sixth 
vill. 304-508); while Yijfiavalkya’s law-treatise sets it at one 
alf. The good obtained by a king who protects well is in the 
—aoatl Saket : according to our Minava-text being one sixth, 
according to the Manu of the Mahibhirata being one fourth. 


F. From THE THIETEENTH HOOK: QUOTATIONS FOUND IN OUR 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE, 


1, xiii, 47. 35 ef eirea: There 18 a great difference in what one 
calls a Grahman’s “ wives;” the wife of the Brahman caste is best 
and highest; she alone waits upon him, ete. “Even in the 
treatise laid down by Manu this is perceived to be the eternal 
rule of right” (Manuna "bhihitam gastravi yar ca pi... . tatra 
py ea... . drsto dharmah sanétanah). Compare with this M. 
ix. 85. s\nother quotation in this same chapter, agreeing with 
the laws of our Minaya-treatise, is attributed not to Manu, but to 
the Seli-existent (ib. 58): “ The eldest has the best share. the pick 
of the property; this is the rule of partition formerly declared by 
the SelFexistent (d@yaridhihA pairvam uktah svayambhund),”  ~ 

Zand 3. xiii.44: Contains two quotations strictly Manavan. 
In verse 18; “A man should marry a girl who is not a Sapinda on 
the mother’s or of the same family on the father’s side (asapinda 
miltur asagotrd pitwh). Manu declared this law (tam dharmam 
Manur abravit).”| Compare M. iii. 5. In verse 93: @ Manu does 
not approve of cohabitation with one who has no desire” (na hy 
akdmena sarivdsem Manur evam pragensati), 

4. x1. 115. 10%: A curious passage in regard to the eating of 
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meat, which begins with the statumeut that the seers had dis- 
enssed the subject very thoronghly, and had all agreed that 
(10) if one firm in his vows should sacrifice month by month with 
a horse-sacritice, or, again, should abstain from eating honey and 
meat, the reward in each case would be equal (a slight variation 
of verse 16, below); then follow the opinions of some of the 
ancients ; 

Varese 12: na bhaksayati yo mansam na ca Aanyin na gha- 
tayet: tam raitram servabhdtingm Manuwh scdyambhuno ‘bra- 
ei. Compare M. v.50, where the first clause only is given, with 
the result sa loke priyatim yiti, eto, 

Verse 14 gives M. v. 52a verbatim, and in 4 ascribes the words 
to Narada (.Vdradah priha dharmitma niyatam so *vasidati). 

Verse 15: Brhaspati declares that by abstaining (nivrttyd) 
from honey and meat one in effect inal vifts, sacrifices, | 
comes devout. Compare M. vi. 14. In M. v. 56 it is said that 
abstinence in eating meat and drinking intoxicating liquors 
brings great reward, although no fault exists in the practice 
The same antithesis of provrtti and nivrtti is found Mbhi. xiii, 
LIS. 86. 

Verse 16 is in a the same as M. v, 54.0, except widsi mdai for 
varse varse; in 6 it Ws declared to be the speaker's opinion (na 
kiddatti ca yo mons samam ean matam mama). Bhisma 
assumes the responsibility for this statement, though the remark 
is above, verse 10, accredited to the sages in general. 

In 116. lla, we find 115. 14a repeated, but not ascribed to 
Nirada; 4 adds that such « sinneris a very mean and harmful 
man, as does Martin, 

5. In xii. 115.53 we are told, after a description of the meat 
proper for a pure sacrifice, that Manu declared other kinds sinful 
(ate ‘nyathd erthimdnean ubhaksyan Maner abravit: asvarg- 
yum ayapasyam ea raksovat .,.. (similarly in 116.15, we find 
rixsaso vidhil, but only ucyate, * it is said *). 

The sentiment of the first portion of this our Minava-text also 
assigns to Manu, in saying that cattle may be slaughtered, but 
only at a sacrifice, and on no other occasion, “said Manu™ ¥. 
41); the comparison of the second part is given in M. v. 50 (pigd- 
cavat), and previously in v.31. On this same point I notice that 
the words of M. v.39 are in Mbha, xii. 116. 14, given as a eruti. 

The general result of this passage for our inquiry is this; that 
the whole accords with our present text in the Winava-trestion 
inasmuch as the latter permits meat-eating only at a sacrifice, 
But, in particular, one fourth only of the verse here ascribed to 
Manu is found in our present Minava-text; while half a verse 
extant there is here ascribed to Narada, another half-verse (except 
for a small v. 4) is claimed as the speaker’s opinion, and a gen- 
eral sentiment in the same connection like one found in the 
Minava-text is quoted from Brhaspati. Another curious thing is 
that in the rdksaso vidhih quotation (cf. M. v.31), where the 
words are almost identical with those in our Minava-text, it is 
not noted as a quotation from it; but where the words vary, 
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introducing a new element not in the Scepeeponaing verse of our 
present Manava-text, then it is assigned to Manu! 

6. Although Daksa is called Pricetasa, I think it is probably to 
Manu that this epithet refers in xiii. 46. 1 (we have had already 
the same epithet twice applied to Manu): “The sages of old 
2 the word of Pricetasa (which is), ‘it is not a sale if the 

atives of a woman do not receive anything; for (2) it is an 
honor shown to the girl’™ (like M. iii. 54). The commentator 
refers the authority to Daksa. The meaning is, that valuables 
given by the bridegroom at a marriage, if the relatives of the 

ride do not take them, are not to be regarded as constituting a 
sale of the girl; they are a token of respect to the girl herself. 
» 4. A doubtful quotation occurs xiii. 68.31: “Manu, the knower 
of dharma, has declared ( prd/) that the spiritual merit (dharma) 
is endless (aksaye), both of the man who gives a present when 
abiding firmly in the right, and of him (who is of similar sort) to 
whom (the former) gives (the present). The gist of this is m 
M. iy. 235, although no such quotation is actually extant in our 
text; and the Manu-treatise says about the same regarding pres- 
ents from a king in vii. 86 (cf. 82,83, aksayo nidAiA), although 
only half the idea is here expressed. We may perhaps assome 
that itis a quotation made from the general idea, and based on 
what we find in our present text. 

The statistical result obtained by grouping these quotations is 
as follows: 


Quotations Verified | 
i—Xi. 9 6 
wil. 8 7 
xi. 7 3 

l7 14 


Those “unverified ” are not to be found in our present Minava- 
treatise, either in word or thought. Those “verified” are of 
two sorta: @, where the words quoted correspond to the words 
found in our text; 4, where the sentiment only can be verified in 
our text. It may sometimes be open to question whether a quo- 
tation I mark as verified in sentiment (8) is not really meant to 
be a direct quotation in words, and therefore strictly unverified, 
As this is impossible to settle, I have in each case ‘given the ben- 
efit of the doubt, which I think is also more in harmony with the 
Hindu method of making quotations. Such a subdivision of the 
verified quotations gives us: i—xi., u. 1,5. 1; xii., a, 2,5. 6: xiii, 
a. 2,4.5. The quotation from iii, 32.39 I have not reckoned in 
either group. If we discriminate between precise verbal quota- 
tions and general ones of the thought only, we shall have: 

Verified verbal quotations................ 5 
Verified general quotations ...... ....... 13 


Unverified quotations _..........._..__.. 14 
Not count Spee pe ee ee 
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There is, however, a great difference in the correctness of the 
jnotations from the Seite Books (speaking of course always from 
the standard of our Minava-text). The twelfth book, with its 
numerous chapters on law, forms as it were a bridge between the 
other two sets. But take books L—xi. as a type of the earlier, 
book xiii. as a type of the later literature. In the former we find 
six quotations ascribed to Manu, and not found in our present 
Minava-text, against two verified by our text; in the latter, 
only three not found in the present text, against seven verified, 
The proportion is almost reversed, 

An objection may perhaps be presented against this division, 
to the effect that one has no right to separate the parts of one 
work 50 nd into different classes, there being much that is 
modern encased in what belongs to the older part of the epic, 
Though this is true, I think that in general the separation holds 
good, and quite enough so for the use [ have made of it. The 
quotations from i—xi. come in general from the earlier portion of 
the work; no one can doubt the late origin of the thirteenth 
book, who reads it in connection with the first portions or with 
book twelve. 

The explanation usually accepted for verses such as the unver- 
ified quotations I have given above is, that the older recension of 
the Sisave-tecatinc differed greatly from the present, was much 
longer, and contained Syobsanty those verses which have since 
dropped out of the text; so that, as quotations from “ Mano,” 
these citations in the Mahaibhirata may have been really drawn 
from an older recension of the Minava-treatise (Qistra); or, if 
not from that, from the still older Dharmasitra which grew into 
the (astra, passing out of prose into metre, becoming popularized, 
and resulting in a different work altogether. 

This easy and sweeping explanation accounts for everything, 
and is therefore eagerly accepted. T'o me it is unsatisfactory. 
Is it probable that the Dbarmagistram ever was larger than 
now? Ithink not. The Hindus say so, but that proves nothing, 
Their Brhad- was identical with their Vrddha-Mano, and meant 
no more than “the great,” not necessarily implying a waco 
brhattaram., The law books grow, not dwindle, with the years. 
Kullaka accredits more verses to Mano than Medhitithi did, and 
the latter is but a few hundred years earlier than the former, In 
the more modern Nandini version, still more verses have crept 
in. Have they not done so always? Again, in the Sitra, grant- 
ing that there were verses not preserved in the change to Ciistra, 
what still shall we say of verses pretending to be from Manu and 
contradicted in the present Minava-treatise? Is it probable that 
these were the rules which lay back of the metrical recension? 
Did the latter develop into opposition to the Sitra? 

My own view is different, so different that I present it with 
some hesitation; but it seems to me more reasonable. I have 
endeavored in this essay to point out the position held respectively 
by Manu and by the Minava-treatise. They were quite different. 
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Manu was an ancient demigod, sage, authority on various mat- 
ters; his words were decisive. But the treatise of Manu was a 
work seldom quoted, and that chiefly in the modern portion of 
the epic. Not more than half the remarks ascribed to Manu are 
found in the present Minava-trentise which the Hindus call the 
Manu-treatise; but, the further on we come toward modern times, 
the more often the quotations from Manu fit to our present 
Manava-text. From these data I draw the conclusion that the 
Oiistram was in great part collated between the time when the bulk 
of the epic was composed and its final completion; that, previous 
to its collation, there had existed a vast number of sententious 
' femarks, proverbial wisdom, rules for morality, ete., which were 
ascribed, not to this “treatise of Manu” at all, but to the ancient 
hero Manu as a type of godly wisdom, These I conceive to have 
floated about in the mouths of the people, not brought together, 
but all loosely quoted as laws or sayings of Manu; and these say- 
ings were afterwards welded into one with the laws of a particular 
text called the Minavas—a union natural enouch, as the two 
bodies of law would then bear the same title, although the sect 
had no connection with Manu except in name. I fancy this sect 
built up their degra (‘ usages") and Awladiarma (‘family law’) 
out of their own heads, not ascribing them to Manu; then, seiz- 
ing this distinct mass of “Manu’s sayings,” they appropriated 
them, and the two became one; but that most of them were 
taken in at a much later date than that when their dharmasiitra 
ssed into a metrical pastra. It is thus easy to see why we 
should find in the Minava-dharma-gistra such a number of verses 
ending with “so said Manu.” If Manu says all, why emphasize 
afew? If all are from the Minava sect, why insert here and 
there a Manu-verse? According to my theory, these Manu-verses 
found in the Minava-treatise were simply caught up and drawn 
from the hearsay of the whole Brahman world, keeping their form 
after incorporation with the Minavas' text. This was especial 
valuable, because every time a fraud was intended, they could 
invent a verse and insert it in the old text. They had so many 
* Manu saids,” that it would be difficult to dispute a new one, 
Another point is 7 Pama by this; for I find that the “Manu 
said” verses in the Manava-treatise are often just those which are 
undoubtedly cases of later and fraudulent additions. Take the 
two verses i ix. 182, 183 ending in “Manu said "—the oldest 
commentator does not have them; take the verse on “written 
agreements,” stolen from the later Nirada—it ends with “Manu 
said.” Make a wide application, look at other law-books (for 
other law-books beside the Minavas’ have caught up or invented 
these quotations from Manu, and it is unwarranted to assume that 
the Manu-quotations in the Dharmasitra of Vasistha, Gautama, 
ete, are from the Miinavas’ Dharmasitra, although some may 
coincide), Doctrines utterly at variance with the Sicavetrantas 
are palmed off upon us with a“ Manu said:” doctrines of which 
we are able to say that they never existed either in the Manava- 
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(oetriow) treatise or in the (prose) Sitra. Take for Stones the 
yavahira Mayikha-quotation under the head of division of prop- 
erty (p. 48, ed. Mandlik), The writer, quoting from Nérada on 
the proper division of acknowledged goods, and stating what should 
be Sven when there is a suspicion of goods having been secreted 
in order to escape division, says: dreyamdnd vibhajyante, kopam 
gidhe ‘bravin manuwh, ‘things visible are divided; Manu said 
the ordeal by sacred libation (should be applied) in a (case where 

oods are) concealed.” Now this form of ordeal is not only not 
in our Manava-text' of to-day, but, the further we go back, the 
more impossible is it that it ever could have been there; for it 
represents a time posterior to that described by the Minava-text, 
even a8 we have it now—the time of subsequent law-books, where 
this kind of ordeal is first described. Of course it could not then 
have been in the still older Sitra. In short, it is a modern 
forgery, endorsed with Manu’s name to give it respectability. 
We find an ever increasing preponderance of quotation more and 
more doubtful as we come on toward the later literature. ‘That 
mass of rubbish contained in the Dharmagistrasamgraha, most of 
which does not deserve the name of Dharmagistra, has instances 
enough to prove this. 

Such was undoubtedly the Hindu custom. <A most interesting 
case has recently come to my notice, in comparatively modern 
literature. Among the Notes on Baoddhist Law recently pub- 
lished in India are (ii. p. 25: Manvoo-wonana~<ihammathat) some 
chapters on marriage and divorce, Here we find two sections 
20-21), the last of which is the only one in all the passages given 
(pages 1-83) which is referred to Mann, and this not only does 
not occur in the Minava-treatise, but is taken directly out of the 
Buddhist Anganasitta of the Sutta Pitakam; while the many 
rap plainly from the Minava-treatise are not ascribed to 
fanu; and in the corresponding section of the Menu-khyai we 
often find in the same way sentences not in the Minava-treatise 
but attributed to Manu (“from ignorance or design,” says the 
editor), The best example in this series of dAammathats is found — 
in the Wagaru-dhammathat, iv. pages 1-5, where, out of thirty- 
two verses, eleven injunctions are ascribed to Manu, and none of 
these are found in our Minava-text; while the passages taken 
diréctly from our Minava-text are not ascribed to any one. 
Thus, on marriage, verses 4 and 6 are ascribed to Manu, while 
verse 6 is not; but verse 5 is in our Miinava-text, while verses 4 
and 6 are not. Prof. Forchhammer observes, page 3 of his intro- 
duction, that Manu is frequently made to endorse the precepts of 
the Vinaya Pitakam, (by uiding) “thos Manu has decided.” I 
do not quote the acts of the Buddhists to prove those of the 
Brahmans, but I give this ss a good example of a custom I 
believe from other grounds to have been long current among 
Hinde law-makers. For the earlier law-books [ claim, therefore, 
that a quotation from Maun wet verified in the present Minava-text 
does not indicate at all that it ever was there. The older the 
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Sitra, the more likely that the Manu-quotation is one like those 
“Manu divided his property among his sons,” “whatever Mann 
said is curative,” quotations found through the Brihmana literatare, 
and referring only to the divine or semi-divine being—while at 
the same time it ma acre that a quotation given in one Siitra 
from Manu may be found in the Manava- (metrical) treatise, and 
have once been in the Minava- (prose) Sitra, being current prop- 
ie Prez the Sitra-kiiras, The kinds of quotations attributed 
to Mann then in Siitra, astra, and epic, are of motive and sub- 
stance; the motive may be to inculcate some new strange doctrine, 
in which case the quotation is deliberate forgery; or it may be to 
remind the hearer of some old saying in harmony with what the 
writer wishes to inculcute, and so calculated to strengthen his 
assertion—in which case he probably quotes from some of the 
“sayings of Manu” familiar to the popular ear. ‘The substance 
of SA quotations ts either wholly general, proverbial moral 
teachings etc,, or they are special, Ane bearing un some precise 
point of law or custom, The last are least in number, till we 
come to the very modern law-compilations and digests; where, in 
My opinion, there is more intentionally fraudulent quotation than 
correct citation, some texts quoting from one authority and 
others the same from Manu, who is evidently a mere ex 
machina in a Breat Many cases ; and the quotation from him d 
not oy that it ever was really taken out of any law-treatise, 
The Mahabharata remarks, iii. 313.110: pathakah and pathakah 
opinion, the devotees of the legal Qiistra were more knaves than 
fant 


Tt is difficult to realize, without examining the matter in 
detail, what a mere trifle the quotations given in this paper 
from Manu are, when compared with the vast number of verses 
corresponding to those in the Manava-text, but not referred to 
it or to Manu: most of these latter being given without any 
authority, some of them being marked as cruéi, and others 
attributed to entirely other sources. Another fact must be 
borne in mind, lest, seeing so much of Manu, we fancy he is 
par excellence the law-maker referred to. He is not, Others 
share the honor with him. Among these he is sometimes 
jlaced in the most conspicuous position, sometimes not. The 
ate inscriptions are prone to place Manu, who at that time was 
aS Vague © personage as now, at the head of their lists of law- 
givers, and, in Hindu parlance, as the primary maker of Dhar- 
macistra, though it is not the Manava-laws, but the laws of 
Manu, they quote; and yet they had their Manava-dharma.- 
siitra, and probably by this time their Manava-dharma-castra. 
Tn most cases, I think we shall find that “the laws of Manu” 
are much later than the “ Manava-lnwae:” thongh some “say- 
ings of Mana” may go back beyond the time of the Minavag' 
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text-book. It seems to me at any rate certain that to refer 
“Manu said" verses ont of the Siitra and later literature to 
what may have been lost from the text-book of the Manava 
sect is indefensible. | 

I have touched above upon two points which I wish to eluci- 
date here more fully, by way of supplement to the discussion 
already given. They are: 1. the quotations from Mana in 
the late digests of law; 2. the quotations from Manu in the 
Miinava-treatise itself, * | 


1. Thave already spoken of the trial by sacred libation which 
is accredited to Manu, and shown that it was in reality a later 
reduct. It occurs first in Yajfiavalkya’s list, and is given in full 
y Narada. The Mano-treatise has but three kinds of ordeal: 
and it is unlikely that a Stra would have contained what was 
only known to later times (see on this point Schlagintweit’s 
Gottesurtheile), TL append other improbable quotations from the 
Vyavahira-Mayikha. — 
On page 77 of Mandlik’s text, we read: “he who receives what 
ought not to be given and he who gives it shall both he 
nished like thieves, and be made to pay the highest fine, 
(said) Manu.” Other texts also refer this to Manu. It is not 
in our treatise, On pages 50 and 51, we have close together 
these two verses: “If any common property is discovered 
alter partition, that partition should not be recognized; it should 
be made again, (said) Manu;" and, “when there is a doubt 
of partition among co-heirs, the partition must be made Acnin, 
even if (the heirs) have taken separate abodes, (said) Manu.” 
Neither of these is in our treatise, though here and elsewhere 
Madhava ete.), they are attributed to Manu. On page 61, we 
nd a quotation subsequently attributed to Brhaspati given to 
Mana (Kull. to M. ix.192), On page 85 (sa eva means seg 
Mann is credited with saying, “As they have been enjoyed, reck- 
oning from the time of entry, a house, door, shop, ete., shall be 
possessed and not removed.” This is not in our treatise: and b 
other late works it is given to Brhaspati (Vir., Kiim., Madbava). 
Brhan-Manu is mentioned once in the Vyav, Mayfikha, It is an 
instructive passage. We find in our treatise, at ix. 142, a verse 
respecting the seen of adopted sons to their natural 
fathers; now a verse with this is quoted in the Dattaka Mimiansi 
from Brhan-Manu as a genuine verse, while the Vyav. Mayfkha 
quotes it only to say of it “we know of no foundation for this 
quotation” (faaya milan na vidmah: page 45). In the Mitak 
sari (i. 5.6), we find another difference with our Manava-text 
(¥. 60) attributed to Brhan-Manu, Shall we say that this is an 
old verse lost in our text, or also that “we know of no foundation 
for it?” Two quotations occur in the Vyav. May. from Vrddha- 
Manu (60 in Viramitrodaya); both are simple additions to our 
text, on the subject of the responsibility of servants, and the obli- 
gation to pay them “half wages” if they are engaged and dis- 
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missed before the expiration of the time of the agreement. Vira- 
mitrodaya gives them to Brhan-Manu. 

Soi Bri seieaere aot panier art Gn is proved by the 
fact that «. ¢. the Diya-bhiga, xi. 1. 7 (Stokes, p: 305), attrib- 
utes to Brias- Mano D eeieer oa the behavior oP the ui of a 
childless man (wherein she is the sole inheritor), which in the 
Mitiksara is given to Vrddha-Mann (ii. 1. 6). . 

Other texts than the Mitaksari and Vyavahira Mayikha give 
late quotations from these two. The Diya-bhaga, ix. 17 (Stokes, 

re 204), bas one which says: “ The sons of the Brihmani shall 
take the land which was received as a pious gift: but all the sons 
of the twice-born castes shall take the house, as well as the field 
which has come down from ancestors.” This is opposed to the 
Minava-law, and is plainly a late verse, in the interests of Brah- 
manhood, I do not think it profitable to go with any fullness 
into these modern texts, but will quote two or three to show their 
uniformly late appearance. Diya-bhiga, 1. 23 (Stokes, page 204): 
“The support of persons to be maintained is the ap ered means 
of gaining heaven; but hell is a man’s portion if they suffer: 
therefore let one carefully maintain them.—Manu.” This is enr- 
ried over from the relation of king to priest. Dattaka-mt- 
maiisi, i, 9 (Stokes, page 633), quotes from Manu, “a son of any 
_ deseription must be anxiously adopted, for the sake of the 

funeral cake etc.” This is opposed; for our treatise limits in 
kind the adopted son. It is also ascribed to Mann in another 
late treatise, the Dattaka-Candrikaé, These two texts both ascribe 
the following to Manu (D. M. v.45; D.C. vi. a4; Stokes, page 
595-062): “He who adopts a son without observing the rules 
ordained should make him a participator of the rites of marriage, 
but not a sharer of the wealth.” | This is also not Manavan in its 
sentiment. Let us also remember that the earliest law knew 
nothing of adopting sons Petal of Gautama) with such distine- 
tions ; therefore it cannot be antiqne. 

“Joint property cannot be given,” isa quotation given to Mann 
by the commentators to Diya-bhiga; most authorities ascribe it 
to Brhaspati (D. B. ii. 27; Stokes, page 206). So a passage of 
Brhaspati according to Daya-bhiiga ii. 43 (Stokes, page 212) is 
really in M. ix. 156. 

From these random quotations the theory I have advanced 
BCems strengthened, Manu-quotations are mostly very modern in 
tone, and do not prove old verses lost from our text. As to 
Brhat or Vrddha-} anu, | think he was an Invention, and prob- 
ably as worthless an addition to legal literature as the many 
other Brhats and Vrddhas which have been preserved to show 
how late and spurious such works on the face of them are. 
Vrddba does not mean ‘old, but ‘bulky,’ [ think. 

2. Unverified quotations from Manu in the Minava-dharma- 
gistra. By this (to a Hindu) somewhat paradoxical title I mean 
those vyorscs in our resent s finava-trealise which are | noted aa 
coming from Manu by the usual stamp at the end, a “Manu said 
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so,” or a “this is the ordinance of Manu.” Prajipati, though 
ustally interpreted ns equivalent to Manu, I do not include here, 
or in other quotations, ‘his is the last point of view from which 
I shall attempt to investigate these quotations, for I have gone 
carefully through all those contained in the later Smrtis of the 
Dharmagistrasamgraha published in Calcutta, and do not think 
them worth allading to, although they support m position. 
Even the few verses of Nirada quoting Manu I omit, though here 
too the searcher will find ground for my urgument. The Manava- 
treatise is clearly the most difficult portion of the investigation, 
as the whole treatise in which the Manu-verses are found is at- 
tributed by the Hindus to Manu. Ido not want to strain the 
argument, and T admit frankly that there are verses stamped in 
this manner which I cannot prove to be modern additions to the 
' whole work, It is sofficient for my purpose, however, to show 
what I am convinced is the case—that since the Manava-treatise 
Was completed, spurious verses have crept in; and that, in most of 
the cases where we find verses ending with “Manu said.” there 
are signs of their being later additions when they are found in 
the late portions of the work, signs given by text-criticism, and 
entirely apart from the fact that they bear this formula, Ac- 
cording to the theory I have advanced, such verses ourht to he 
found most frequently in the portion of the work latest ; evelo 

and most enlarged. Now, not givin -eredence to Dr. Burnell’s 
theory that the treatise was composed fora king as a guide to his 
administration (a theory which, as he has baldly stated it, Seems 
to me at variance with the historical develo pment), and accepting 
the generally received opinion that the Ma 


| jinava law-book is a 
normal growth out of the Minava (prose) Siitra, it will be prob- 
able at the outset that the chapters on civil and criminal law will 
contain most of these unverified, i. e, surreptitiously inserted, 
verses, since these chapters (viii. and ix.) have probably suffered 
most enlargement since the days of the original Sitra, 

In the Minava-treatise, after deducting the references to Manu 
as maker of the treatise (i, 1, 102,118,119; xii. 117: inferred, i. 4, 
43, 34, 58, 60,61, 79; a8 in general the Supreme, ix, 327; xii, 123), 
and after the general authorization of the work (ii. 7), which says 
that all laws proclaimed by Manu are directed in the Veda, we 
find twenty-two quotations referred emphatically to Manu. Of 
these, nine are in the portions of the work devoted to domestic 
and ceremonial rules and general laws of conduct, which we can 
call in general the part most nearly corresponding to the original 
form (Lectures iti.—vi., x., lust part; none in ii., vii., xi); while 
thirteen are in the portion devoted to civil and criminal law, a 
. pe that in the Sitra literature holds a subordinate position, but 

eeps ever expanding (Lectures viii, ix.). It is in the latter por- 
tion that we should expect to find doubtful quotations. 

In detail they are as follows, 
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1. iii, 36. Certain qualities have been declared by Manu for each 
marriage. The matter is old. The corresponding verses in 
Mahabharata, while differing in detail, show that its authority’ 
as a Manu-verse was general, although the epie quotation is 
incorrect. ; 
®. ii. 150, Manu declared a Brahmanie thief, eunuch, or infidel as 

unworthy of Aavrya and havya, 

$. iii. 222. ant declared that a son or grandson might partake 
of the Qriddha, when the father was dead, 

4. iv. 103. Manu declared a suspension of study on certain ooca- 
‘sions, Medhatithi says this is an “old verse,” and by some 
regarded as opposed to verse 102, but it is supported by the 
Siitras, 

5. v.41, Manu said cattle should be slain at sacrifice only. This 
is contained in Vasistha, and was probably in the Minava-Sitra. 

6. v. 131. Manu said that beasts killed by dogs, Ciindilas, and 
(other) Dasyus were pure. 

7. vi. 4. Manu Sviyambhuva said that the vessels tit for ascetics 
were gourd, bow], pot, rattan. Doubtful; not in Medhatithi’s 
commentary; afaiu (gourd) occurs nowhere else; subject a 
disputed one. 

& x. 63. Mano declared a condensed rule of duty for the four 


CAaales, 
9. x. 77,78. Manu Prajipati said that some of the duties of the 
Brahman cease with the Ksatriya and Vaigya, 
There is no reason for questioning the antiquity of any of these 
verses excepting the seventh, which is doubtful, 


BEB. Secoxp Group. 


1. viii. 124. Manu Sviyambhuva declared ten places where pun- 
ishment may be administered. 

9, viii. 189. Ordinance of Mann regarding fine for debtor, ‘This 
contradicts verse 59, and, according to Niariyana, is wanting in 
some MSS, (cf. verse 51). 

viii. 168. Manu said that what was written by force was illegal. 
Jolly says this is stolen from Nhrada iv. 55; it is the only dis- 
tinct recognition of writing in the work, and is clearly interpo- 


4. vin. 204. Manu said that a suitor on a certain occasion micht 
take two girls “at the same price.” This contradicts the older 
Jaw, where sale was not allowed, and contradicts the older 
sentiment of the treatise itself (iii, 41-54; ix. 98), where this 
implied purchase of wives is denounced. . 

. wil. 242. Maou said that a cow with calf, bulls,-cattle of gods, 
with or without keeper, should not be fined for injury. Vas., 
Baudh., Ap., Gaut., have nothing like this. Yj. (ii. 163) omits 
the cattle of gods in a like list, and says the law holds only 
when there is no keeper. Gaut. in general says a cow is to be 


= 
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fined (xii, 22). Visnu gives the rule only for bulls and cows 
with young (v. 150); if this refers to the sacred bulls of the 
gods (as in Visnu Ixxxvi.), it is quite late (cf. Jolly to Visnu). 

6. vii. 279. Ordinance of Mann: the limb of a low-caste man is 
to be cut off, if he injure a high-caste man therewith. 

7. vill, 202. Manu says there is no penalty for a driver when 
straps, girth, etc. break. In verse 200 we have a general Ghul 
(‘they say"); the first part is not in Medhatithi's gloss; the 
matter 1s late. 

6. vill. 339. Manu said it was no theft to steal fruits and roots of 
large trees, fire-wood, or grass to feed cows with. This rule 
is ascribed by Ap. iia 2ff) to Virsiyani, though here to 
Manu; it appears to be a late restriction on verse 331. 


9, ix. 17. Manu ordained certain traits for women (probably Pra- 


jipati, the creator, is meant). 

10, ix. 158, Manu Sviyambhuva declared that six were sons and 
heirs; six, sons and not heirs. Only the later law knows the 
twelve kinds of sons. The parallel verses in the Mahibhirata 
contradict the arrangements of the sens, The fact of its refer- 
ence to Mann is nullified by the lateness of the matter. 

11,12. ix. 182,183. Manu said that all brothers became fathers 
by one son; and that all wives became mothers by one son. 
These are not in the oldest commentator (Medh.); their matter 
and juxtaposition alone make them suspicious; verse 182 first 
crops out in the Mitaksari, 

13. ix. 239. A curse on sinners as “ ordinance of Manu :” very Inte 
in matter and oe in form : unexampled in early literature, 
In this group, only 1, 6, and 9 are of an antiquity not open to 

reasonable question; 5, 7, 8,10, and 13 are of doubtfal antiquity ; 

und of the remainder, or 2, 3, 4, 11, and 12, there is every reason 
for suspecting the character. 

To sum up: ‘there is then in most of the nine cases in group 
A. (so far as the text-erilicism goes) no reason to doubt the 
ancient character of the verses. = — 

There is in group B. no reason for doubt on this point in three of 
the thirteen quotations, but some reason in five of them: while in 
the remaining five there is every reason to suspect their anti uity, 
and consequently to regard them as forgeries. The proportion is 
sep significant. Even in the “treatise of Manu” itself we find 
the ten ency to interpolation increasing in the later portions, and 
the “ Manu” verses most frequent and most suspicions are in the 
most modern chapters, We have learned that the “treatise of the 
Minavas” did not, as the Hindus think, come from Manu. It 
seems probable also that the “verses of Manu” do not, as Euro 
pean scholars assume, necessarily come from the Manava-treatise.” 


Note; To the matter of the introductory remarks add Manu—manire In xiii. 7. 
18. The fulness of quotations in book xiii. contrasts with the lack of any in 
books xiv.—xviii,, which in form are earlier, Even the Rig-Veda foreahadows 
the above pas: x. 50 haa five original and six added verses (Grassmann); in 
one of the latter we find Manu ee of for the first time in the hymn (6, Manur 
bhava), unless the word be here better taken as an adjective, 
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THE sources of this account are, 1. personal inquiries and 
investigations, made both in this country and nt Beirit; and 
2, an account written by Dr. Van Dyck himself, and kindly 
transmitted to me in May, 1883. 

Though several persons are no longer living who would have 
been able to add a number of interesting, if not important par- 
ticulars, and to supply facts now recoverable only by inference, 
yet perhaps a little more might still be learned at Beirit by 
oral inguiry than I am now able to accomplish by letter. 
Several persons who are still living, both native and foreign 
resident, would readily supply desirable facts in oral com- 
munication, from whom nothing is to be hoped in the way of 
correspondence. | 

But all such inquiries, when made, except from people who 
were actually engaged in work upon the Arabic Bible, have, 
at most, resalted in the discovery of some extraneous incident, 
or in putting me on the scent of some fact for which I had to 
go sgam to headquarters. Different persons (innocently, of 
Beery pave given different accounts of the same matter, [ 
have had abundant occasion to see that the history of the 
production of the American Arabic Bible has never been much 
studied or much known, even in Beiritt; and that there was 
little use in taking & current story without sifting it to the 
bottom. Many an inquiry, also, both oral and written, has 
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been answered by a reference to this or that printed book: 
which latter has generally proved, on examination, to contain 
no more explicit or particular information than was suitable 
for the ordinary readers of the popular publications of the 
religious end benevolent societies, Besides, I have found 
many mistakes in the popular publications. | 

When in Beirut, I inspected the working library of the trans- 


lators (gathered through the knowledge and efforts of Dr. Eli 


Smith), besides a specimen selection of the correspondence had~ 


by Dr. Van Dyck with various scholars during the progress of 
the translation. This specimen correspondence included a great 
vaniety of documents, in various languages, of various grades 
of value, aud was quite a rare and curious collection. These 
—and the whole mission library, in fact—are now deposited in 
the library of the theological seminary of the Syrian Protestant 
College. They were, when I was there, in the Mission Rooms 
at the building of the American Press, 

The records of the Mission and of the American Press give 
dates of certain votes, and of the presentation to the mission of 
this or that edition of the Bible or of some part thereof; and 
the papers and records of the American Press would robably 
enable one to give statistics of the number and kind of the 
editions issued, But of the real internal history of the pro- 
duction of this Bible, not much is to be learned from such 
sources. Official accounts of work of the sort generally steer 
clear of the internal history. The statement that at such a 
time it seemed proper to do such or such a work gives no hint 
of the toil, struggle, discussion, persuasion, that may have been 
necessary before that result was reached. 

seo of my inquiries elsewhere, and results thus obtained, 
coincide exactly with Dr. Van Dyck’s own account: and [ 
therefore forbear to caress those portions. It seems beat, 
moreover, to give Dr. Van Dyck’s account first, and to add 
such supplementary matter as I have obtained from other 
quarters. 

1, De. Vaw Dyck’s Accornr, 

* The earliest Arabic version of the Scriptures, as far as I know, 
is that made under John, Bishop of Seville, abont 750 A. D., from 
the Vulgate. According to the Jesuit Mariana, the whole Bible 
was translated, but was never printed. A number of mannseript 
copies of it have been found in Syria, but it was never [generally] 
known in the East, | 

“Rabbi Saad Ghidgaon, commonly known as Saadias of the 
Babylonian School, translated the whole of the Old Testament 
from Hebrew into Arabic in the ninth century, for the use of the 
Arabic-speaking Jews, of whom there were several tribes or 
families in Arabia. The Pentateuch of this version was pub 
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lished at Constantinople in 1546, in Hebrew characters, then at 
Paris in 1645, in Arabic characters, and at London in 1687. 

“ An edition of an Arabie translation of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch was edited by Juynboll, of Leyden, a few years before his 
death. ... I had this version, among others, before me while 
making my translation. I now recall the name: ‘Abu Said the 
Samaritan ;’ date unknown—between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. A few copies have been found in Syria, | 

“An unknown Jew of North Africa made an Arabic transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch in the thirteenth century, which was 
printed in Europe in 1622, 

“A translation of the prophetical books from the Septuagint 
by a Jew of Alexandria, in the tenth century—latter part—was 
printed at Paris, 1645, and at London, 1567. 

* There are extant parts of the historical books translated from 
the Syriac in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Some have 
been printed in Europe. We find occasional fragments of these 
in convents, . 

“The version of the Psalms used by the Papal Greeks is a 
translation from the LXX. by Abdallah Ibn el-Fadl, in the 
twelfth century; printed at Aleppo, 1706, and at London, 1725. 
Another version was printed at Genoa, 1516, and at Rome, 1014; 
and a third, from the Syriac apparently, was printed at Shuweir, 
Mt. Lebanon, in 1610. 

“Little is known of Arabic versions of the New Testament. 
The Gospels seem to have been in Arabic since the seventh cen- 
tury, and the other books since the ninth and tenth. Several 
versions of parts of the New Testament are in existence: some 
from the Syriac, some from the Greek, and some from the Coptic. 
The Four Gospels were first printed at Rome in 1591, and the 
whole New Testament in Holland, 1616, and at Paris, 1645, and 
at London, 1657, 

“In the early part of the seventeenth century, Sarkis er-Rizz, a 
Maronite bishop of Damascns, Bot permission from the pope to 
gather and compare copies of the Arabic Scriptures, and make a 
new version; and he began the work in 1620, reducing all to the 
Vulgate: i. ¢., taking the version printed at Rome, and comparing 
with other Arabic versions and the Greek, but giving the prefer- 
ence to the Latin in most cases, as is evident from the version 
itself. ‘This version was printed at Rome (about 1671), in three 
folio volumes, with the Apocrypha, It was (without the Apoery- 
pha) adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
printed by them, and circulated in the East by all missionaries, 
until the new version was made. 

“It is said that the Sultan Muhammad IL. ordered a translation 
of the Old Testament to be made from the Greek into the Arabic, 
but it is not known whether the work was ever executed. Prob- 
ably not, or some trace of it would have been found. 

“ Between 1640 and 1850, Fares es-Shidiak and Professor Lee, 
under the auspices of the Church Propagation Society, made a 
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version of the Scriptures in Arabic. In this the mistakes of 

King James's English version are copied. It seems that Shidiak 
translated from the English, and Prof. Lee was supposed to. 
reduce it to agreement with the Hebrew. This version never 
eame intouse. It was printed between 185) and 1857 at London. 

“As far back as 1837, the mission of the A. B,C. F. M,. in 

Syria was considering the idea of making a new Arabic version of 
the Scriptures. The means for printing it when made were 
defective; and Dr. Eli Smith began his labors on Arabic type 
mostly with the printing of the Bible in view. His punches and 
matrices and fonts of type were ready by 1843, but ill-health and 
domestic affliction prevented his actually beginning the work 
till 1848, when he commenced, with the help of Muallim Butrus 
el-Bistani, a good Syriac scholar, who first studied Hebrew with 
Dr. Smith. He made the first dranght, and Dr. Smith carefully 
reviewed and compared it with the original, As soon as a form 
was ready, it was put into types and a copy sent to each mission- 
roe in the entire Arabie field, and also to any other Arabic 
scholars near enough at hand. These proofs, with any sugges- 
tions, emendations, corrections, or sbiestioas: were sent tank ta 
Dr. Smith, who carefully reviewed each, and adopted what he 
thought proper. 
_ “Having begun on the Old Testament, and proceeded but ‘a 
little way, Dr. Smith thought best to leave the Old Testament 
and proceed with the New Testament. He left a basis of the 
entire New Testament, but nothing was put in type. Dr, Smith 
adopted no known text of the Greek, but selected from Tischen- 
dorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford, as he thought fit. He 
had gone on far with the New Testament when Alford was 
published; and he stopped until he could go back and compare 
what he had done with Alford, On his death-bed, he said he 
‘would be responsible only for what had been printed: viz, 
Genesis, and Exodus with the exception of the last chapter. I 
edited the last chapter of Exodus after he died, 

* Dr. Smith died in 1857, January; but for the last year or 
more of his life he was able to do nothing at the translation, In 
the fall of the same year, I removed to Beiriit [from posi and 
assumed the care of the Press, and continued the translation 
of the Scriptures. It was then found out that Dr. Smith had 
followed no [one] Greek text of the New Testament, and this the 
Bible Society could not allow; wherefore the whole New Testa- 
ment had to be done over. I was directed to begin on it, and to 
finish it before turning to the Old Testament. I followed the 
Received Text, with permission from the Bible Society to put in 
as many various readings in the foot-notes as seemed desirable, 
especially where the text differed from the Syriac or any known 
version in Arabic; and I availed myself largely of this per- 
mission, | 7 

“T followed the same plan as Dr. Smith, in sending out proofs, 
and re-reading and comparing all that were returned to me. 
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Some of the more difficult parts of the Old and New Testaments 
were kept in type for several months, till I could get the criti- 
cisms of Rodiger and Fleischer, from Halle and Leipzig. I have 
still their criticisms on the Song of Deborah and other difficult 
passages. The translation was finished August 23, 1864; and 
the printing of the first edition, 20 March, 1865. "The New Tes- 
tament had been finished and printed in 1860, Thirty copies of 
every form were strack off and distributed as above mentioned, 
and thus the avork became the result of the labor of a large 
nomber of scholars. As Arabic scholars, Dr. Smith associated 
with him Sheikh Nasif el-Yazigi and M[uallim] Blutrus el-] Bis- 
tami, both Christians. I had with me Sheikh Yusuf el-Asir, a 
Muslim, and a graduate of the college of the great Mosque of 
El-Azhar in Cairo. I preferred a Muslim to a Christian, as 
coming to the work with no preconceived ideas of what a pass. 
age ought to mean, and as being more extensively read in Arabic, 

“The Jesuits have issued a translation, made by them with the 
assistance of Ibrahim el-Yazigi, son of Dr. Smith's former assis- 
tant, and printed in three large octavo volumes. It is a fair 
translation generally, and only differs in very slight particulars 
from mine (so far as I have traced it)—and that on y for the sake 
of differing from the Protestant Version, 

“The tiret printed of the New Version was the New Testament, 
12mo, reference. That was followed by the entire Bible, vo, 
reference; then 12mo voweled New Testament, and 16mo New 
Testament without vowels. I then went to New York, and in 
the Bible House got out electrotype plates of a plain Bible, &vo. 
These plates are still in use, and show very little: wear. I am 
now at work reviewing them for correcting sach little breakawes 
18 Brecon taken place in printing so many editions from them. 

“After two years, I returned to Beirdt with Mr. 8. Hallock, 
and we made heh electrotype plates of four sizes of the entire 
Bible, one voweled entire; three sizes of the New Testament, one 
voweled; and one set of voweled Psalms, 12mo0: in all, between 
10,000 and 11,000 plates. Some of these were made after I left 
the Press, and by oversight of proof-reader were not compared 
with the standard copy which I had left there for that purpose, 
By this means some slight discrepancies between the editions 
have creptin; and I atm wow re-reading proofs of all the plates, 
to reduce al! to the same reading, Pity to correct any errors of 
broken letters or leo athe which may have ocenrred. The 
British and Foreign Bi le Society have also electroty ped two 
editions of the New Version (entire Bible), and several parts of 
the Scriptures,” 3 
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To Dr. Van Dyck’s account some few things may be added.* 

During the preparation of the plates in New York, sundry 
minor revisions in the translation were made, such as in the 
renderings of the words for jades and gehenna in the New Tes- 
tament. These may be seen by comparing the former with 
the later edition, 

The first edition of the whole Bible shows plainly where Dr. 

Smith's printing closed and Dr. Van Dyck’s began, by the 
arrangement of the sheets. The last chapter of Exodus, except 
eee (which ison the preceding leaf), occupies one leaf by 
itsel f. 
The Butrus el-Bistani mentioned by Dr. Van Dyck is the 
same who compiled the MoAut el- Mohit, which is for the Arabic 
language what Webster's or Worcester's dictionary is for the 
English. He also wrote the Miftah, or ‘Key,’ an Arabie 
grammar which is in common use, and highly esteemed by 
every one, At his death, which occurred quite recently, he 
was engaged in compiling an Eneyclopsdia in Arabic, of which 
several large 8Svo volumes were already issued; but I do not 
know hew far down the alphabet he had reached. He also 
edited three periodicals, a daily, a weekly, and a monthly. He 
spoke English well, had a flourishing school, and was an 
esteemed and respected citizen of Beiriit. 

Fares es-Shidiak was the auther of the common Arabie 
grammar that goes by the name of “ Faris’ Arabic Grammar,” 
published by Quaritch. He was a brother of Assaad es-Shidiak, 
who was famous as a martyr among the Protestants, and as a 
heretic among the Lebanon Maronites. (He was imprisoned 
for his faith by the officials of the'Lebanon native Christians, 
and never let out alive. Stories differed greatly as to his 
actual fate. His jailors declared that he fell sick and died, 
but others told a very different story. Many a native told me 
the story as he believed it; and they all agreed that he had 
been either starved or murdered.) 

The Sheikh Nasif el Yazigy, who assisted Dr. Eli Smith, 
waa the author of several books published by the American 
Press at Beirfit; none of them, perhaps, more noted than his 
commentary on the Arabic grammar of [bn Akil. His poems 
are still for sale at the Press. 

Tt will be observed that in general Dr. Van Dyck's account 
of former Arabic versions, though brief, is more complete than 





* At the reading of this paper were exhibited copies of the editio princeps of 
the N.T., }2mo, the seeond, l6mo; the first pocket Arable N. T. (the copy ex- 
hibited having been printed from movable types, before the plates were made): 
the edilio princeps of the entire Bible, and a 12mo reference Bible. Prof. Edwin 
RK. Lewis, M.D, then Intely returned from Beirfit, passed round a fine cabinet 
photograph of Dr. Van Dyck. 
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those found in easily accessible works; but it is scarcely within 
the scope of this paper to supplement it by a fuller biblio- 
graphical list; especially, as the issues of which he makes no 
mention were little more than later repetitions. The technical 
student will easily recognize the works which Dr. Van Dyck 
mentions 60 briefly. Perhaps it should be mentioned that the 
Arabic Pentateuch was published in quarto at Leyden in 1639; 
and that the publications referred to as “Paris, 1645” and 
“London, 1657" are in, or part of, the Paris Polyglott and the 
London (Walton's) Polyglott, respectively. Also, that the 
Arabic Gospels published at Rome in 1591 appeared in two 
forms: one Arabic, with interlinear Latin, illustrated with 
numerous elegant engravings, and probably issued in 1590: 
while the other, which answers more exactly to Dr. Van 
Dyck's deseription, lacked the interlinear version, and appeared 
in 1591. 

The version of the Psalms printed at Genoa in the year 1516 
is the famous Octuple Genoa Psalter, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Chaldee, with a Latin translation of each, and the Vulgate, 
in parallel columns, and “Scholia” along the margins where 
possible. It is believed to be the second printed book in which 
Arabic type was used. It ig best known in America for its 
famous note on the nineteenth Psalm, recording certain discov- 
eries of Christopher Columbus not easily met with elsewhere. 
From various sources I have learned that the New Testa- 
ment tranulntion of Dr. Eli Smith was actually not used by 
Dr. Van Dyck: principally, I understand, because its following 
an eclectic text would make it at least a little confusmg to one 
who was under orders to follow the Greek tertus receptus, But 
Talso heard, and am inclined to believe, that the man ascript 
was burned (I never could learn by whom), and that the few 

rinted sheets or proofs were destroyed. At all events, Dr, 
smith’s translation of the New Testament was not adopted (or, 
we may say, it was rejected) by the Bible Society, on account 
of its Baer te lent; and I could find no trace of the manu- 
acript copy in Beirit. Nothing would be more natural, in 
view of the ideas that then prevailed respecting the New Testa- 
ment text, than for some one to destroy it in holy horror, or as 
a well-intended but misguided work; for Dr. Smith was much 
ahead of his times, though apparently not a New Testament 
critic. I arn inclined to think, on the whole, that it was 
destroyed as if useless, with tacit acquiescence of all concerned, 
as one would destroy a_ first draught after a fair copy was 
produced. 

_ Here I may say that Dr. Van Dyek informed me orall y that 
the particular voriety of the fertus receplus which he used, by 
direction, was that of Mill: I think, in some of its English 


eprints. we course the professed reprints vary very much. 
The Oxford edition of 1886, with its sense oe is almost the 
only one that is accurate—correcting Mill's misprints.) 

Dr. Smith's work, to judge from the little that is left 
(Genesis, and Exodus all but the last chapter), is an exceed- 
ingly nice piece of work as a translation, and shows, as ita 
strongest mark, the effect of file and finish. His chief difficulty 
as translator, as IT have been told by those who knew about 
his habits of work, was in deciding between a number of 
synonyms m rendering a word. Some of the missionaries who 
believe in rapid work have said to me that he was therein a 
prey to indecision; but to that I cannot agree. His work 
shows abundant discrimination and positiveness, But his 
(unfinished) Old Testament manuscript, as I have been told by 
those who saw it, often had a column of synonyms six or seven 
Cent and high, above and below nearly every important word 
in the line. es? 

To Dr. Eli Smith, however, belong especially two, if not 
three, uncommon deserts of praise. I pass by the bringing of 
& printing press to Beiriit in 1840, which some say was due 
entirely to him, while others contradict. A press and printing 
establishment of the A. B. C. F. M. were already in operation 
at Smyrna; and doubtless it required some effort on the part 
of the more sensible and active missionaries to overcome the 
home prejudice, and show them that a press for a Greek popu- 
lation, with an Armenian and Turkish mixture, Soni not 
supply the wants of an Arabic-speaking people, the better part 
of a thousand miles away. | 

I pass by, too, the question whether, as some who ought to 
know allege, Dr. Smith was the first to assert, and tEe one 
finally to maintain, that a new Arabic translation of the Bible 
was indispensable, and that the suecess of American missions 
and the spread of the truth demanded the work. (Tn those 
days the American Bible Society innocently circulated De 
Sacy’s French Bible, and other versions with additions not 
altogether countenanced now; and the missionaries generally 
were not eminent above their brethren at home in textual 
knowledge.). But I have heard be soe, and I can searcely 
help believing, as the result of all I know, that it is fact; and 
that Dr. Eli Smith had a battle to fight, both at home and 
abroad (as Dr. Schauffler had abroad, at least, for his Turkish 
translation), for the nascent idea and the future existence of 
the new Arabic translation. But in all such matters, the final 
result is the act, if not the work, of the mission and the home 
Board ; and the latter has never been willing to yield its glory, 
nor too'ready to admit that it has been taught by its servants 
abroad. The records of the councils of war are usally with- 
held, even if individual merit suffer obscurity thereby, 
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But for the collecting of such books as were necessary in 
order even moderately to furnish the Bible Iranslator, it is the 
universal testimony shat the work was planned and executed 
by Dr. Smith—except so far as continued after his death. I 
do not refer to the Arabie books, for in that respect Dr. Van 
Dyck's gatherings were much superior; but to the critical and 
linguistic apparatus, such as are needed and appreciated in the 
better libraries of Europe and America, but are scarcely 
valued, or even understood, by the average missiovary or 
clergyman at home. Such a collection, and yet quite moder. 
ate in extent, was brought together chiefly by the influence 
and efforts of Dr. Smith; though how he justified it as u 
necessity to those who could not see the use of such costly 
tools of trade, is one of the questions which had better remain 
unasked. The simplest expression of the fact is that Dr, Smith 
' 1s the father and original cause of that fostering of Christian 
learning which has been so conspicuous in the progress of the 
Syrian mission. Here, too, it should be said that, whatever 
may be decided as to the bringing of the first American print- 
ing-press to Beirft, Dr. Smith was the hand and spirit of the 
work of the “ American Press” as long as he lived, 

The other service of Dr. Smith, to which reference was made 
above, was his bringing into existence the beautiful style of 
Arabic type in which the Bibles are printed at Beirfit, and 
whieh is now preferred all over the world—with only the one 
exception that in Arabic journalism, and in other matters 
which demand rapid printing and easy ty pe-setting, the orna- 
mental ligatures are more sat more being laid aside. _ 

The history of these types is something like this: In Qon- 
stantinople, once, between the years 1830 and 1840, Dr. Smith 
fell upon a set of specimens of Arabic calligraphy, in letters 
from an inch to an inch and a quarter in size. He secured 
them, and used them as his models for drawing larger ones, 
two and a iad inches in size. He made a copy, a8 per- 
fect ag possible, of every letter, with all the variations; and 
these he used as (enlarged) patterns for the punch-cutters. In 
ea he had the punches and matrices made, but he came 
back from Germany to Beirfit, because the work in Germany 
was taking too much time. Mr. Homan Hallock, the director 
of the A. B.C. F. M.'s rinting establishment in Smyrna, 
undertook to cut the punches; and he went to Boston or near 
there, and there finished the work. 

The original calligraphic models which Dr. Smith purcaased 
in Constantinople have been lost (a story says that they were 
stolen at his death), but his own outline drawings of them are 
believed to be in existence, Mr. Homan Hallock had a set of 
them; and of these the Bible Society had copies made by a 
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draughtsman. One set of these last is said to be in the Bible 
House at New York, another in the rooms of the A. B. ©. F. 
M. at Boston, and another in Beiriit 

Dr. Smith had three sizes of the type made; a first, second, 
and third size; now numbered, respectively, the first, second, 
and third font. After his death, Mr. Hallock made another, 
No. 4; also a set larger than No. 1, called “small caption.” 
Also, from 1864-1867, large capitals, for various display pur- 
poses, were made at the expense of the Bible Society. 

The selection of Dr. Van Dyck to succeed Dr. Smith was as 
inevitable and necessary as it was happy. He had been Dr. 
Smith's favorite scholar, and the only writer in Arabie whose 
works were suffered to pass into or out of the American Press 
without Dr. Smith's personal corrections. Dr. Van Dyck had 
already published a number of works in Arabic, which are 
standards to this day among the natives; amongst them, works 
on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, and Arabic 
Recon 2) whieh, of all things, a native Arabic speaker is 
the last to give credit to a foreigner. As a native poet told 
me, "Dr. Van Dyck had Arabic at his tongue's aoe f ngers’ 
ends” before he dekh to translate the Bible. But among the 
natives, no foreigners seem to have anything like the repute of 
these two Bible translutors for Arabie scholarship. Of the 
Bible itself there is little need to speak further here. Its cir- 
culation and success among the natives are enormous. The 
variety of styles in which it is issued, and of the editions, and 
the numbers of each, can best be seen by consulting the lists 
and reports of the American and the British Societies, and the 
book-ceatalogues of the American Press at Beirft, for the last 
twenty years, The estimate of the Bible in the native mind 
may perhaps best be gathered from some cross remarks made 
by two natives in my hearing. One praised the elegance and 
excellence of the work, and its fine Arabic, and remarked that 
it was a wonder that Dr, Van Dyck could translate like that. 
The other replied “A wonder? He couldn't translate it in any 
other way!” I should add that our English Bible was their 
only standard by which to judge of its correctness. 

rom Edward. Van Dyck, now in Egypt, second son of Dr. 
Van Dyck, I learned many minor circumstances which I can 
hardly detail here. Edward, himself “to the manner born" in 
Arabic, generally copied the sheets of the translation for the 
ress, in large hand, after his father had corrected the Brout 
from the criticisms of scholars to whom duplicates had bee 
sent; which large-hand copy his father again carefully cor- 
rected; and it was then finally ready for the press. Edward 
also assisted at putting the references into shape for the Old 
Testament part of the reference editions. 
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He also gave me an oral aceount of events on the day of his 
father’s finishing the translation (August 23, 1864), of which I 
have not a full memorandum. His father remained at work 
long after the hour for going to dinner—a rarity for his regular 
habit then—while Edward was waiting below, and busying 
himself.as one who waits. All at once he heard his father's 
step upon the baleony, and, all very quietly: “ Edward, it is 
finished. Thank God! What a load is off me! I never 
thought I was going to live to finish this work.” 

And they went home to dinner, leaving the last words of 
Malachi in Arabic, just finished, behind them. 


Since the above article was printed, a note has been received 
from the author, as follows : 

The report that the manuscript translation of Dr. Smith was 
destroyed, and not used by Dr. Van Dyck, is now contradicted, 
and seems likely to be proved untrue ; and an early opportunity 
will be taken to publish the matter correctly, as soon as a com: 
plete statement on that point arrives from Dr. Van Dyck. It is 
the belief of those in charge of the misgion archives that all Dr. 
Smith's manuscripts, of all the work he did, sre preserved in tin 
boxes in the library of the mission. The present aspect of the 
matter is that the story of the destruction of his manuscript trans- 
lation of the New Testament rests upon the fact that all that was 
printed of the New Testament under his direction, viz. Matthew 
L to end of xvi., was destroyed, for the reason that it did not 
follow the fteatus receptus. It may be added that some valuable 
additional reports on the subject of the Arabic Bible by Dr, Smith 
have recently come to my knowledge, which throw light on the 
subject, and deserve to be printed in full. 


== 
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ARTICLE IX. 


ON A 
MANUSCRIPT SYRIAC LECTIONARY. 


Br Pror. ISAAC H. HALL, 


OF SEW TORK cfrr. 


Presented to the Society October 28th, 1680. 


THis manuscript was given me in 1877, by Dr. C. V. A. Van 
Dyck of Beirit, the well-known translator of the Bible into 
Arabic, who had obtained it a number of years before from 
the papal Jacobite monastery in Damascus, Fora Syriac 
manuscript, its contents are not at all common. They consist, 
first, of an Evangelistarium or Lectionary: thatis, the ordinary 
Gospel lessons for the fasts, feasts, Sundays, and Saturdays of 
the ecclesiastical year, arranged after the ancient Greek order, 
and not at all like the Syrian; and second, of a Menology, or 
table of lessons for the saints’ days or feasts, for every day in 
the civil year, according (as the manuscript itself says) to the 
Greek arrangement or fazxts, 

Externally, the manuscript appears to be in the original 
binding: thick wooden boards covered with leather, the latter 
browned with tanning and age. On one side are the marks of 
five circular, scallop-edged, metallic ornaments, arranged in 
oblong quincunx, each of which is £ inch in diameter, and was 
once fastened by a central nail. There are also marks of two 

4 which had been attached by leather strips 
(thrust through three holes in the cover), instead of nails. 
the other side of the cover are the marks of four large metallic 
ornaments, each two inches in diameter, and each originally 
fastened by four nails, In the center was also a Maltese cross, 
about three inches in extent each way. On the edge of this, 
the right band cover, still remain the two stout brass pins on 
which the clasps caught, projecting § of an inch. -The whole 
book is 10X7x1} inches in dimension; and each cover is 4 
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meh thick. On one side of the cover are scribbled some 
Arabic numerical computations; also the (Italian or) Latin 
words, in rather modern writing, Santa Maria Curissima; and 
also four words in Syriac, of which two are faded and illegible: 
the other two reading ‘Our Father who art in heaven.’ 

The manuscript consists of 95 leaves of ancient, tough cotton 
paper (charta Damascena), glazed after the fashion of the better 
Gyrine and Arabic paper MSS., and somewhat worm-eaten, 
especially at the two ends. Many leaves show an ancient 
mending, either on the margin within, to keep them in place, 
or on the outer margins, to repair a break. The manuseript 
consisted originally of 13 quires of 4 folios or 8 leaves each 
(quaternions); except that two of them had 5 folios or 10 leaves 
(guiniones). Each quire has its number, or signature, at begin- 
ning and end, in she lower margin, with some slight orna- 
mentation, after the Syrian fashion. Besides this, a much later 
hand has repeated this numbering in Arabic words (as ‘ quire 
eight,’ or the like); writing, however, in a style older than the 
current Arabic script of to-day. 

More definitely, the following statement shows how much 
of the original manuscript is now present: 

Quire 1 had 4 folios or 8 leaves; leaves 1, 2, 3, and 6 are 
missing, , 

Quires 2-7 had each 4 folios; all still complete. 

Quire § had 5 folios or 10 leaves; leaves 6 and 7 are missing, 

Quire 9 had 5 folios, and is complete. 

Quire 10 had 4 folios, and is complete. | 
Quire 11 had 4 folios; leaves 1, 2, 7, 8, or the two outer 
folios, are missing. 

Qaire 12 had 4 folios; leaf 1 is missing. 

Quire 13 had 4 folios: leaves 7 and § are missing. 

‘The manuscript therefore consisted originally of 108 leaves, 
of which 15 are now missing. In nearly every case where a 
leaf is gone, a little stump is left, besides the other plain evi- 
dences. The first and last leaves now present are somewhat 
worn by rather recent friction against the (now) bare wood of 
the cover. But neither this nor the worm-holes interfere 
seriously with the reading. The only difficult portions are 
those where water has damaged and blurred the upper half of 
the first twenty leaves, with a few smaller spots elsewhere. In 
a few places, scarcely half a dozen lines in all, a second hand 
has retraced the letters where the reading had been destroyed 
along with the glazing. 

The writing is in two columns to the é, 34 lines to the 
colamo, At the end of each principal division of the subject- 
matter is usually an ornament, occupying the space of from one 
to four lines; but otherwise there is searcely a break. In one, 
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or pT 6 two places, a space left for a rubric has remained 
onbtiee road Brass deen a blank is left in a line when the end 
of the paragraph is reached before that of the line. The height 
of the columns is 7 to 7} inches, the width of the inner column 
2} inches, of the outer 24, eNOS the latter sometimes expands 
to 24. The width of the space between the columns is 2 of an 
inch. 

The style of writing is a mixture of the later Estrangela with 
the Jacobite, or that current in the West; but it is by no 
means of a very recent pattern. The letters shin, beth, gomal, 
qoph, mim keep generally the most ancient type, with a slight 
ening to the Jacobite; while the dolath and rish incline more 
to the Nestorian. Ornamental initials generally conform to the 
old Estrangela, except the olaph, which occurs in the greatest 
variety of shapes, In the text it occurs in both the Estrangela 
form and another which is really ancient, though commonly 
esteemed later; but never in the marked Nestorian form. In 
one or two places where tau appears to be written by mistake 
(but this is not certain) for olapA, this MS. may have had an 
dlaph of the Nestorian form to copy from. On the whole, the 
character is such as to be read with ease by one familiar with 
the Estrangela, but not without a deal of study by one who 
knows only the common printed varieties, 

There may have been two scribes: for the hand writing 

tows bolder in the latter portions, and becomes free from a 
‘aw constant clerical errors of the former part For example, 
in the first portion, the word for ‘Friday’ (4A6a%) in the 
lesson notes has constantly a pe in place of its beth ; but this is 
corrected in the later portion. In both portions, lomad olaph is 
combined in the ancient style; but in the latter portion, when 
used to expreas the numeral 81, it is sometimes written cross- 
wise, in the fashion which is common enough in Arabic, but 
less so in Syriac. | | 

In both the two divisions of the MS., lectionary and menology, 
an auxiliary lesson note occurs here and there in poor Arubic, 
as if written by a foreigner; but these are only fourteen in all, 
They are written in the older NeskAi, but are not so early as 
the transition from Cufic. Some of them appear to mark the 
name of a lesson after the kes order, In one place direct 
mention is made of a coincidence with the Syrian lesson for a 
saint's day. 

The contents of the manuscript, it will be observed, appear 
to throw back the date nearly or quite to the 12th century. 
On the other hand, the paper material and the style of writing 
seem barely to admit the 12th, but to point to the 18th, or pos- 
sibly to the 14th, Some time in the early portion of the 13th 
century, therefore, seems the most probable date. 

VoL. XI, aa 
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‘Tn the rendering of ecclesiastical terms, personal epithets, and 
. the like, the genius of the MS. inclines to the Syriac rather 
than to the Greek; though here and there a Greek genitive 
seems to be transferred. Such words as Chrysostom, Theologus, 
Stylites, Theotokos, are translated into their Syriac equivalents; 
generally employing a phrase to render a single word, The 
transliteration of foreign words, also, with all the other small 
peculiarities which give any clue to the linguistic genius of the 
codex, show that it does not come very near to the times, or 
elee to the people, in which Greek was understood by the 
Syrian ecclesiastics, It is, so to speak, at the opposite pole 
from the Syriac and Armenian palimpsest described by Tisch- 
endorf on p. 18 of his Anecdote Sacra ef Profana. In spelling 
proper names, goph sometimes replaces y as well as x; yud 
stands for either », « or 7; and wew for o, w, or », as well as 
sometimes, apparently, for the Roman o and u. 

The Leetionary portion agrees almost precisely with the 
Greek lessons as given in Serivener's Plain Introduction, 2d 
edition, pp. 68-79, and in Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, pp. 955 ff, except that it commonly gives only 
the lessons for Saturdays and Sundays, with the more import- 
ant fast and feast days. Week-day lessons are given from 
Easter to Pentecost, and through the Holy Week; as well as 
in some other places to be noted further on. The Menology 
gives the saint's day lessons for every day in the year; and 
agrees, rather oftener than it disagrees, with that given in. 
Seriveners Plain Introduction, 2d edition, pp. 811%, and with 
his extracts from the Jerusalem Syriac on pp. 291, 292. 

In both Lectionary and Menology the scribe has frequently 
committed the error of writing the abbreviation for ‘ pentecost’ 
in place of that for ‘passover.’ Here and there, too, he has 
given a wrong name for the Evangelist from whom a lesson is 
taken; but the correction of such errors is obvious. In the 
Menology the scribe has often put the sign of the plural over 
words where it does not belong. This is most frequent over 
the word for ‘chief priest’ (I do not forget that plural points 
are sometimes employed with the second element of the com- 
pound noun). In referring to places where a lesson is written 
in full, the scribe has left doubtful, in a very few instances, 
whether the lesson referred to is that of a Saturday or the next 
Sunday; but the defect is in general easy to be supplied. 

I have collated the Scripture readings with the text of 
Leusden and Schaaf (ed. of 1708), and compared with other 
editions. ‘The grammatically diacritic points in the MS. are few, 
and rarely cause areal variant. They are contined chiefly to the 
signs of the plaral and those which mark the different offices of ° 
the pronoun. The collation shows that this MS, though fall 
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of slight clerical errors, has a text more nearly like the bulk of 
Syriac MSS. than like the “edited” editions, especially those 
in England, which have been made to conform so often to 
the common Greek text. In Luke xxiv. $2 it reads ‘heavy’ 
for ‘ burning ;’ and in general it follows Peshitto peculiarities, 

The chureh lessons themselves, after the notes, most com- 
monly begin with an introductory phrase: such as, ‘At that 
time, ‘Our Lord said to the Jews,’ or ‘Our Lord said to his 
disciples." Sometimes they transpose the opening words, or 
add a word or more from the context, in order to make the 
meaning clear. Thus, it often has ‘Jesus said,’ or ‘Jesus 
came,’ Yor ‘he said, or ‘he came.’ Qases where the lesson 
commences in the ¢peissime verba of the Gospel are the uncom- 
mon exception. 

The rubricated portions of the notes are mingled with black, 

apparently with no other rule than to aid the eye. Abbrevia- 
tions are very common in the lesson notes; but not so in the 
Scripture text; and then they are of the most obvious sort. 
_ 4s the manuscript now is, it commences in the midst of the 
lesson for Tuesday after Easter. The whole lesson, according 
to the Greek order, is Luke xxiv. 12-35. The MS. begins in 
verse 15, and has the rest of the lesson. At the beginning, 
therefore, the codex lacks the title, with the lessons for Easter 
Sunday and Monday. The following is the lesson list, In 
translating the lesson notes, English names are given for the 
days of the week. Lessons, which in the MS. are denoted by 
reference merely, have their contents hére indicated in brackets. 
Those which are written out in full in the MS. have their con- 
tents here indicated without brackets, In translating, an effort 
has been made to show the abbreviations, except in the names 
of the days of the week, which would be almost impossible. 


LEcrTioNARY. 


Fol. 1.21. Luke xxiv. 18-35. (Fragment of lesson for Tuesday 
after Easter, which is Luke xxiv. 12-35.) 

Fol 1.0.1, Wednesday of Rest. Gospel of priestly ministration, 
from John: John i. 35-51. (Between vv. 42 and 43 is 
inserted a rubricated word now all obliterated except 
the first aud last letters, Jomad and taw.) 

Fol. 24.1, Thursday of Rest; called Feast of the apostles James 
and John. Gospel, from John: John iii, 1-15, 

Fol. 2.02. Friday of Rest. Gospel, from John: John ii, 12-22, 

Fol. 2.4.1. Saturday of Rest. Gos el, from John: John iii, 22- 
28. (The lesson sxtanded to va. 33, but it here breaks 
off with the end of the leaf, the next leaf being gone. 
The next leaf now present commences with) 

Fol. &a.. John iii. 16-21. (In lesson for Tuesday of second week 
after passover.) 
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Fol, 3. a. 1. 
Fol 2a 3 


Fol. 3. 6, 3. 


Fol. 4. a. 1. 


Fol 46.1. 


Fol. 6. a, 1. 
Fol. 4, a. 3, 
Fol. &. 5. 1. 


Fol. 5.2, 2. 


Fol, -6, a. 1. 


Fol. 6, 6, 1. 


Fol. 7. a 1, 
Fol. 7. 6. 1. 


Fol. 7. 6. 2, 


Fol. & 6 1. 
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Wednesday 2. Gospel, from John: John v. 17-24. 
Thursday 2 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
¥. 24-30, 7 

Friday 2 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
¥, 30—vi, 2, 

Saturday 2 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
vi. 14-27. 


Sunday 3. Commemoration of Joseph of Arimathea. 
Gospel of matins, 4 of Resurrection [Luke xxiv. 1- 
12]. Gospel of priestly ministration, from Mark: 
Mark xv. 42-xvi.8. (At vs. 46, however, is the note, 
in Syriac:) Part (and then in Arabic:) shall be read 
the second Sunday of the Resurrection,* 
Monday 3 after passover, Gospel, from John: John 
iv. 46-54, 

Tuesday $ after pass, Gospel, from John: John vi. 
27-33. 

Wednesday 3 after passover. Gospel, from John: 
John vi, 35-39. 

Thursday 3 after pass. Gospel, from John: John vi. 
40-44, 

Friday 3 after pass, Gospel, from John: John vi. 
47-54. 

Saturday 3 after pass, Gospel, from John. (Note 
in Arabic ) And this Gospel shall be read for [the 
feast of] all the martyrs, John xv, 16—xvi. 2. 


Sunday 4. Of the paralytic whom our Lord healed, 
Btonel of matins, from Luke. See Gospel 5 of the 
Resurrection [Luke xxiv. 12-35]. Gospel of priestly 


“ministration, from John: John v. 1-15. 


Monday 4. Gospel, from John: John vi. 45-59, 
Tuesday 4 after pass. Gospel, from John: John vii. 
I-18, 
Wednesday 4 after pass.; and it is half way to Pen- 
tecost. Of matins, Psalm in liturgy 4: God standeth 
in the congregation of the angels Bae Ixxxii, 1]. 
Section (or, Verse); How long will ye judge un- 
justly and [accept] the persons of the wicked [Psa, 
xxxiL 2]. Gospel of matins, from John: At that time 
when Jesus walked in Galilee, to, For fear of the Jews 
[John vii. 1-13], It was written [in the lesen) for 
ee. Gospel of priestly ministration, from 
ohn: John vii, 14-30. 
pareiy 4 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
Vill, 12-20, 





* This Arable note seems to mark a lesson of the Syrian order. The reat of the 
lesson, Mark xvi. 1-8, is, as the note seems to intend to state, the second of the 


Fol. & 2.2. 
Fol. 9.4.1, 


Fol. 9.5.1 


Fol. 10. 6, 2. 
Fol. 11. a, 1. 
Fol. 11 b. 1. 
Fol. 13. 6, 2 
Fol. 13. a. 1. 


Fol, 12. 6, 1. 


Fol, 13, §. 2. 


Fol. 14. a. 1. 
Fol. 14. a. 2. 
Fol. 14. 4, 2. 


Fol, 15, a. 2. 


Fol. 15, 5. 2. 


Fol, 16, a. 1. 


Fol, 16. a. 9, 
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ete 4 after pass. Gospel, trom John: Jobn viii. 
—F0, 
Jatt 4 after pass, Gospel, from John: John viii. 
J1—42. 
Sunday 6, that is of the Samaritan woman, Gospel of 
matings, 1 of the Resurrection [Matt. xxviii, 16-20]. 
Gospel of priestly ministration, from John: John iv, 
b—t2, 


Monday 5 after pass. Gospel, from John: John viii. 
42-51. 
Tuesday 6 of pente. [error for after passover]. Gos- 
Sieh ohn: : ohn viii. 61-59, 
inesday 5 of pente. [error for after passover]. 
Gospel, from John “pie ( Sah ] 
Thursday 5 of pente, [error for after passover]. Gos- 
I, from John: John ix, 39—x, 9, 
Friday 5 of pente, [error for after passover]. Gospel, 
from John: Johu x. 17-28, 
Saturday 5 after pente, [error jor after passover]. 
Gospel, from John: John x. 27-38, | 


Sanday 6, of the blind man whose eyes our Lord 
opened. Gospel of mating, 8 of the Resurrection 
[John xx, 11-18], Gospel of priestly ministration, 
from John: John ix, 1-38. | 
Monday 6 after passover, Gospel, from John: John 
xi. 47-54. | 
Tuesday 6 after passover.* Gospel, from John: John 
xi, 19-36. 
Wednesday 6 after pass. Gospel, from John: John 
xii, 36-47. 
Thursday 6 after passover. [t is the feast of the 
ascension of our Lord in the body to heaven. Psalm 
before the Evangel of matins: God is gone up with a 
shout, and the Lord with the sound of a trumpet [Psa. 
xlvii, 5]. Section (or, Verse): O clap your hands, all 
ye coples [Psa, xlvii. 1], Gospel of matins, from 
ark: And very early in the morning of the first day 
of the week [Mark xvi. 2]. See in [lesson for] Sunday 
$ of the Resurrection [Mark xvi. 1-8]. And in the 
priestly ministration, from Luke: Luke xxiv. 96-53. 
riday 6 after pass. Gospel, from John: John xiv. 
I-11. 
Saturday 6 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
xiv. 10-21. . 
Sunday 7 after passover, Commemoration of the 
fathers t e., the 518 of Nicwa]. Gospel of mating, 
from John, 10 of the Resurrection [John xxi. 1-14]. 





* Before tho word ‘passover, AS is writton by mistake. 


Fol. 16. a. 2, 
Fol. 16. 6, 3. 
Fol. 17. a. 1. 
Fol. 17, b. 1. 
Fol. 17, 4, 2 
Fol, 18, a. 2. 


Fal, 18, 6. L 


Fol. 19. a. 1. 


Fol. 1% 6, 3, 
Fol. 20. «. 1. 
Fol. 20. 4. 1. 
Fol, 20. 4, 3. 
Fol 21. a. 1. 


Fol. 31.42 


Fol. 21. 1. 


Fol 31. 4. 2. 


Fol 22 « 1. 
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*" Pente.” here is not an error, The meaning is, Saturday 7 after passover, 
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And ie Hiei ministration, Gospel from John: John 
xvii. 1-13, 

Monday 7 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
XIV. 27-xv, §. 

aueecey 7 after pass. Gospel, from John: John xvi, 
Wednesday 7 after passover. Gospel, from John: 
John xvi. 15-23, 

Thursday 7 after pass. Gospel, from John: John 
Xvi. 26-33. 

Friday 7 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
xVil. 18-26, 

ee 7 of pente.* Gospel, from John: John xxi. 


Great Sunday of pente. At matings they have no 
custom to read the gospel ; but if one will read, let 
him say the Psalm in liturgy 4: Thy spirit is good 
[ Psa. exliii, (exlii.) 10}. Seetion (or, Verse): Hear my 
ee O Lord (Psa. ib. 1]. Gospel of mating, from 
John: Then the same day at evening, to, Whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained [doin xx. 19-23]. 
See in [lesson for] New Sunday.+ Gospel of priestly 
ministration, from John: John vii, 37-62: viii. 12. 
(The Pericope de Adultera is not in the Syriac ver- 
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Se ai mare 
Welnen Bape pal i os from Matthew : 
Matt. v. 20-26. ei 
“artes ag al peste creeped, from John [error jor 
eeitisy Rh sigs ee pente. Gospel, from Mat- 
ag after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt, 


Sunday 1 after Sunday of pente. Commemoration of 
all saints of the world (or, all saints from the begin- 
ning). Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. x. 32, 33, 37-29- 
xix, 27-30, : : 
saturday 2 after pente. Gospel. from | : : Mat 

vi ore pente ospel, from Matthew: Matt, 
Sunday 2 after pente. (Gosne m ‘thew: Matt 

re aap r pen (rospel, from Matthew: Matt. 





which is the eve of pentecost. This id shown by citations of this Josson in the 
i os seems to mark & Syrian lesson, ‘Now Sunday is a Syrian term for 
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Fol, 22. a. 2 
Fol. 22, b, 1. 
Fol. 28, a. 1. 
Fol. 23, a. 3, 
Fol. 53. b. 1. 
Fol 23. b, 2. 
Fol 24. a, 1. 
Fol. &4. a. 2. 
Fol. 24, b, 1. 
Fol, 34. 6, 2. 
Fol. 35, a, 1. 
Fol. 35, a, 2, 
Fol, 25, 5, 1. 
Fol, 25, 5. 3. 
Fol. 36. a, 1. 
Fol. 26, Ob. 1. 
Fol, 24, 6, 2. 
Fol. 27. a. 1. 


Fol. 37. b. 1. 


Fol. 34. «. 1. 
Fol. 28. a. 2. 
Fol, 28. 5. 1. 
Fol. 28. &. 2. 


Fol, =u. a, 8. 
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Saturday 3 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
vil. 24—viil. 4. 

seis te 4 after pente. Gosp., from Matthew: Matt, 
Saturday 4 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
Vili, 14-23, 

Sunday 4 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
viii, 5-13, | 

Saturday 5 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
ix. 0-13, | 

Sunday 5 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew; Matt. 
viii, 28-ix. 1. 

Saturday 6 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew : Matt, 
ix. 18-26. 

sebaey 6 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt, 
ix. 

Saturday 7 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
x. 36—Xi. 1. 

Sunday 7 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 


ix, 27-35. 

Saturday 8 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xii. 30-37, 

Sunday 8 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xiv, 14429. 


Saturday © after pentecost. Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xv. 32-39, 

Sunday 9 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xiv, 22-34, 

Saturday LO after pente. Gospel, from Matthew : 
Matt. xvii. 24—xviii, 4. 

Sunday 10 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt, 
XVI. 14-25, 

Saturday 11 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xix, 3-12. 

Sunday ll after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xviii. 23-35. 

Saturday 12 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xx. 20-24, 

Sunday 12after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xix. 16-26. 

Saturday 13 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxii. 15-22. | 

Sunday 13 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt, 
xxi, 33-42, 

Saturday 14 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxiii. 1-12. 

Sunday 14 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xxi. 2-14, 

Saturday 15 after pente, Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxiv, 1-15. 
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Fof 2.6.1. Sunday i$ after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
XXiL 35-46, =. 

Fol, 20.6.2. Saturday 16 after pente Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxiv. 34-44. 

Fol. 30, 4.2. Sunday 16 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew : Matt, 
xxv, 14-29, with xi. 14 (or xiii. 43) added at the end, 

Fol. 0.6,2. Saturday 17 after pente. Lesson for Euphemia. 
(Then, note in Arabic:) And it shall also be read for 
all holy women (or, female saints), Gospel, from Mat- 
thew: Matt. xxv. |-13. | 

Fol. 31.4.1. Sunday 17 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xy. 21-28, (At the end of the lesson is added this 
note in Arabie:) Finished are the lessons for Sundays 
and Saturdays from Matthew the preacher of the 
gospel, 

Fol di.a.3. Sunday 2 after the feast of the cross begins in the 
Gospel of Luke. 
Saturday 2 after the feast of the cross; and it is the 
first Saturday that- begins in the Gospel. Gospel, 
from Loke: Luke iv. 31-41. 

Fol. 71.6.2 Sunday 1. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vy. 1-11. 

Fol, 2.2.2 Saturday 2. Gospel, from Luke: Luke v. 17-26. 

Fol, 2.6.1. Sunday 2. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vi. 31-36. 

Fol. 32.6.2. Saturday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke v¥. 27-32. 

Fol. 33.4.1. Sunday 4. Gospel, from Luke; Luke vii, 11-16. 
Saturday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vi 1-10. __ 

Fol. 33.4,1. Sunday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 5-15, (At 
the end of the lesson is added:) When he had said 
ene things, he cried, Who hath ears to hear, let him 
WaT. 

Fol. 4.0.1. Saturday 6. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vit. 1-10. | 

Fol, 4,0,2, Sunday 5, Gospel, from Luke: xvi. 19-30 (or 31).* 
(Note in margin, in corrapt Arabic:) And thou shalt 
suppress it until thon read it six days before saluta- 
tion (?) in Tishrin 2 (or, it may be, simply, until thou 
read it before the sixth day of Tishrin 2). 

Fol. 4.4.2. Saturday 6. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 16-21, 

Fol. 33.4.1. Sunday 6. (rospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 26-39. 

Fol, 3.61. Saturday 7, called, of the apostles. Gospel, from 
Luke: Luke ix. 1-0. 
Sunday 7. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii 41-56, 

Fol, 4,a,2. Saturday & Gospel, from Luke: Luke ix. 37-43. 
Sunday 8. Gospel, from Luke. (Note in Arabic i 
And it shall be read in the fifth Sunday of Lent: 
Luke x. 25-37. 

Fol. 36.6.2. Saturday 9, from Luke: Luke ix. 57-62. 


— 





® An error of the scribe (homoiotelonton) makes it donttful whether the lesson 
ends with va 20 or va. 31. The ordinary Greek lesson inchules vs. 31, 
¢ This Arabic pote tells merely the place of this lesson in the Syrian order, 


Fol, 37. a. 1, 


Fol. 87. a. 2. 


Fol. $7, &. 1, 
Fol. $7. 6. 2, 
Fol. 88, a, 1. 
Fol, 38, a, 2, 
Fol. 5. 6. 2. 
Fol, 39. a. 1. 
Fol, 38. a. 2. 
Fol, 8, 6. 1. 
Fol. 40. a. 1. 
Fol, 40, a, 2. 
Fol. 40, &. 1. 
Fol. 40, 4. 2. 
Fol 41. a, 1. 
Fol. 41. a 2, 


Fol. 41. 5. 1. 


Fol. 42. a. 1, 


Fol. 42 6, 1. 
Fol. 43. a. 1, 


Fol, 43. 2. 2, 


Fol. & 6, 1, 


Fol. 43, 4, 2, 


Sunday 9 Gospel, from Luke: Luke xii. 16-21, 
(After the lesson is added :) And when he had said 
these things he cried and said, He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

Saturday 10, from Luke, (Note in very corrupt 
Arabic :) Shall be read for the apostles, the seventy, 
and for any one of the seventy (?): Luke x. 16-21, 
Sunday 10, Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiii, 10-17. 
Saturday 11, Gospel, from Luke: Luke xii. 32-40, 
Sunday 11. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiv. 16-24, 
Saturday 12. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiii. 19-29, 
Sunday 12. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xvii. 12-19. 
Saturday 13. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiv, 1-11. 
Sunday 14. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii, 18-27. 
Saturday 14. Gospel,'from Luke: Luke xvi. 10-18. 
Sunday 14. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii, 35-49, 
Saturday 15. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xvii. 3-10, 
Sunday 15. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xix. 1-20. 
Saturday 16. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviti. 1-8, 
Sunday 16. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii, 9-14, 
Saturday 17. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xx. 46-xxi, 4, 
Sunday 17. Lesson, from Matthew: At that time 
came Jesus to the regions of Tyre and Sidon, See 
Sunday 17, from Matthew [Matt, xv, 21-28]. 
Saturday 18, Gospel, from Luke. Read whatever 
lesson is desired from the rospels of the Saturdays, 
ee I mr sped this Seceaieed 6 is that of the Prodigal 
Son, [the ordinary Greek Gospel for the Prodigal 
Son Saturday is Luke xv. 1-10, : io 
Sunday 18, of the Prodigal Sont 
pel, from Loke: Luke xv. 11-32, 
Saturday of flesh [carnival], Gospel, from Luke: 
Luke xxi. 8, 0, 25-27, 33-36. 


Sunday of flesh. Gospel, from Luke [error for Mat- 
avd: Matt. xxv. 31-46. | 

aturday of cheese. [rs rvpopayov]. Gospel 
from Matthew: Matt, i 1-15. peek aed Hs 


Septuagesima]. Gos- 


Sunday of cheese. Gospel, from Luke [errer for 
Matthew]: Matt. vi. 14-21, , lerror fi 


The Monday that is the first day of the creat fast 
(Lent). At vespers, Gospel, from Luke: Our Lord 
said, Take heed that ye be not deceived, Written, 
Saturday of Flesh. [Luke xxi, 8, 0, 25-27, 33-36, | 
First Tuesday in the great fast (Lent). At vespers, 
Gospel, from Matthew: Our Lord said, But take heed. 
Mihi see ingen ad cheese [Matt. vi, 1-13]. 
ednesday | in the great fast. At vespers, Gos 
from Mark: Mark xi, 22-26. oe mpi te 
Thursday 1 of the great fast. At vespers, Gospel 
from Matthew : Matt, vil. 7-11, ye =a 


VOL, XI, Ha] 


Fol, 44. a, 1, 


Fol. 44. b, 1. 


Fol. 4. 6. 2. 
Fal. 45, a. 1. 
Fol. 45. a, 2. 
Fol. 45. b, {. 
Fol, 45. b, 2. 
Fol. 48. a, 2. 
Fol. 46. 6, 1. 


Fol. 47, a. 1. 


Fol, 4& a. 1. 


Fol. 40. 6. 2 
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Friday 1 of the fast. At vespers, Gospel, from John: 
Our Lord said to his disciples, I am the trne vine, to, 
Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you [John xv. 1-7], Written, Monday of Week 7 
after pente. [error for passover] [John xiv. 27—xv. 7]. 


Saturday 1 of the fast. Commemoration of the mar- 

oye Theodorus, Gospel, from Mark: Mark ii. 28-iii, 5, 
Sunday 1 of the fast. Commemoration of Moses and 
of Aaron and of the rest. Gospel from John: At 
that time Jesus would go away to Galilee. Written 
Wednesday of the week of rest [John i. 35-51], latter 

rtion. | - 

“aturday 2, Gospel, from Mark: Mark i. 35-44. 
Sunday 2 of the great fast. Gospel, from «Mark: 

Mark 11. 1-19. 

per eey Sof the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark ii, 
4-17. 

Sunday 4 of the great fast. Gospel, from Mark: 
Mark viii, $4-ix. 1, 

Saturday 4 of the fast, Gospel, from Mark: Mark 
vil. 31-37. 

Susy 4 of the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark ix. 
Saturday § of the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark 

vill, 27-31. 

Sunday 5 of the great fast. Gospel, from Mark: 
Mark x. 32-45. ip 

Saturday 6 of the great fast, Of Mar Lazarus, Gos- 
pel, from Mark [errer gor John]: John xi, 1-45. 


Sunday of Hosannas (Palm Sunday). Psalm before 
the evangel of mations, in liturgy 4: Out of the month 
of babes and sucklings thou hast ordained praise [Psa, 
vill, 2]. Section (or, Verse): O Lord our Lord, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth [Psa. viii. 1]. 
(sospel of matins, from Matthew: Matt. xxi, I-11, 
15-17. [Fol. 48, 4. 1.] Gospel of priestly ministra- 
tion, from John: John xii. 1-18, [Atend of vs. 11 is 
the note in Arabie:] And from here shall be read in 
the supplication [Arry]. [Then again in Syriac, at 
the end of the lesson, Fol, 49, a, 2.) Gospel of the 
supplication, from Luke: Luke xix. 28-40.* Latter 
Gospel in the supplication, from Luke [error for Murk];: 
Mark xi, 1-11,4 

Monday of Passion. Gospel of matins, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxi, 18-43. [Fol 50. 6, 2.] Monday at vespers, 
Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. xxiv. 3-35, 














is Sia is tive lesson for the day after the Syrian order, ‘Th not-the uimal one 
{This is the latter portion of the regular Greek dr) for the day, 


Fol. 51. b. 1. 


Pol. 55, b, 1, 


Fol. 56, 6, 2. 


Fol. 59. a. 1. 


Fol. &. 6. 1. 
Fol. &. b. 1. 
Fol. 4. a. 1, 


Fol, 05, 6. 2 
Fol. 0, a, 2, 
Fol. &, 4, 2. 
Fol. 67, a. 2, 
Fol, 67, &. 2 


Fol, 63. a. 1, 


Fal, 68, a, 2 
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Tuesday of Passion, at matins. Gospel, from Mat- 
thew: Matt. xxii, 15—xxiv. 2. [Fol. 53, 4. 1.) Tues- 
day of Passion, at vespers, Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxiv. 36-xxvib 2. : 

Wednesday of Passion. Gospel of matins? from John: 
Joho xii. 17-50, [Fol. 56. a, 2.] Wednesday in Pas- 
sion Week, at vespers, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xxvi. 6-16, 

Thursday of secrets (or, mysteries), at matins, Gosp., 
from Luke: Luke xxii. 1-39. (Then the note in 
Syriac, Fol. 57. 4. 1.:) There belong to this Thursday 
of secrets (then in Arabic:) Evangel of the washing. 
Gospel, from John: John xiii. 1-8. [Here the lesson 
breaks off at the end of the leaf, as the next two 
leaves are missing. The lesson is part of the Syrian; 
viz, John xiii. 1-30, which ineluded more than the 
Greek, The next leaf now present (Fol. 58) begins in 
the midst of a lesson, ctobabiy vespers of this Thars- 
day after the Greek order. The fragmentary lesson 
is:| Matt. xxvi. 44-xxvii, 2. 


Gospel 1 of the twelve gospels of the night of Fri- 

ie of Passion, (Then in Arabie:) And it is the Gos- 
el of the commandment (er, Mendata, Maundy) : 
ohn xiii, 31—xviii, 1, (At xiv. 15 [Fol. 59. 4, 1] is an 

Arabic note in the margin:) From here shall be read 

at the adoration, first day of pentecost.* Spy again 

just before the last clause of xiv. 1, in [Fol. 60, a 1.] 

Arabic;) As far as here shall be read for the adora- 

tion, 

Gospel 2, from John: John xviii. 1-28, 

Gospel 3, from Matthew: Matt. xxvi. 57-75, 

Gospel 4, from John; John xviii, 28—xix. 16, 

Gospel 5, from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 3-22, 

Gospel 6, from Mark: Mark xv. 16-32, 

Gospel 7, from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 33-54. 

Gospel 8, from Luke: Luke xxiii, 32-49, 

Gospel 9, from Jolin: John xix, 25-37, 

Gospel 10, from Mark: Mark xv. 48-47, 

Gospel 11, from John: John xix, 38-42, 

Gospel 12, from Matthew. (Note in Arabic:) And it 

shall also be read on Great Saturday. (Then in 

Syriac:) Great Saturday, at matins, Matt. xxvii. 

62-66. 


There follows the gospel of the day time of Great 
Friday (Good Friday), at the sixth Rone gathered in 


*Theae Arabic notea mark a Syrian Tera which, bowerer is not uite coin 
cident with that given here, a4 it extended from John xiv. 15 to xv. 7 ; ‘ofaereral 
verses beyood this one. 
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Fol. 63.0.2, congregation, to the church, and praying the prayers 
| of the sixth hour; and after that, Soramensine accord- 
ing to the taxis, in regular succession; and reading 
the Gospel from Matthew: At that time, when Judas 
taw that he was condemned, to, Him they compelled 
to bear the cross { Matt. xxvii. 3-38]. Written, Gos- 
pel of the night 5, of the night of Friday [Matt. xxvii. 
$-32].* Joined with it, latter Gospel, from Matthew : 
Matt. xxvii. 33-56, . 
Fol, 60.2.1. Gospel 2, from Mark: Then the soldiers took, to, 
Come down now from the cross [Mark xv. 16-32], 
Written, in Great Friday, of the night, Gospel 6. 
Joined [with it], latter, from Mark: Mark xv. 32- 
41 





Fol. 09.4.2 Gospel 3, from Luke: Then there were led with Jesus, 

two, to, Women who had come from Galilee, and 

beheld [Lake xxiii, 33-49].[ See in Great Friday, of 

the night, Gospel 8 

Fol 09.8.1. Gospel 4, from John: Then they brought Jesus from 
Caiaphas, to, Gave him to them that they might cru- 
cify him [John xviii, 28—xix, 16]. Written, in Great 
Friday, Gospel 4. Latter Gospel, from John: John 
xix, 23-37.8 


Fol. 70,1, Gospel of Great Friday, at vespers. At the sign of 
the cup, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 1-38, 
(Fol. 71. a. 1.) Luke: Luke xxii. 39-43. (Fol. 71. a. 
2.) Matthew: Matt, xxvii. 39-54. (Fol. 71. 4. 2.) 
John: John xix. 31-37. (Fol. 72.4.1.) Matthew: 
Matt. xxvii. 54—-81,] . 

Fol, 72a. 1. Great Saturday, at matins. Gospel, from Matthew, 
and for the daytime of the morrow. Written, Gospel 
of Friday, of the night, 12 [Matt. xxvii, 62-06). 
Gospel of este | ministration at vespers, Gospel, 
from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 1-15. (Then a note in 
Arabic [Fol. 72. 4. 2.:] And from here shall be read 
the first of the resurrection. (Then in Syriac:) Gos- 
pel from Matthew: Matt. xvi. 10-20. [The Greek, 
usually includ@s both, | 


Fol. 72.8.2. (Note in Arabic:) Finished is the holy Evangel ; and 


*The first of these two lessons is the Syrian for matina, but nearly the Greek 
for the first hour. The second together with the following “latter gospel” nearly 
“liturgy” lessens. With these day-time gospels, nothing in the treek or Syrian 
+ This corresponds with part of the Greek “ liturgy" for 3d hour, 
$ This corresponds with part of the Greek for 6th hour. 

‘This corresponds Hoey part of the Greek for Sth hour. 

| Feaper gos agree exactly with the lessons of the Greek “ Ij " 

for Good Friday. ee gee 






Fol. 72. b. 2, 


Fol. Ta, a. 1. 
Fol. 73, a, 2. 
Fol. 7, 6. 1. 


Fol. Ti. b. 2 


Fol, Té. a. 1. 


Fol, 14. B, 2, 


Fol. 75. a. 1. 
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from God ia the help (i. ¢., by God's help), May God 

don its writer, also him who had a share (or, care) 
in it, Amen, And there follow the Gospels of the 
Resurrection, and the vigils, And the praise be to 
God forever and ever. 


Again we write Gospel 1, called of the resurrection. 
At misting, Gospe) 1, from Matthew: Then the eleven 
disciples, to, Unto the end of the world. Written, 
Great Saturday, at matins, latter portion [Matt. xxviii. 
16-20], 
Gospel 2, from Mark: When the Sabbath was past, 
Mary oon aettat to, For they were afraid [Mark xvi. 
-8f Written, at Sunday 3 after passover, latter 
portion, | 
Gospel 3, from Mark: Mark xvi. 9-20. 
Sunday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xxiv. 1-12. 
Sunday 5. From Luke: Simon then rose and ran to 
the sepulehre, to, When he broke bread [Luke XXIV. 
12-35]. See Tuesday of Rest. [The lesson here re- 
ferred to is the fragment at the beginning of the MS, | 
Gospel 6. From Luke: Then Jesus stood in the 
midst of his disciples, and said to them, to, Glorifying 
and blessing God. Amen. [Luke xxiv. 36-53].* Writ- 
ten, at the feast of the ascension: the [gospel] of 
riestly ministration. 
Groene 4, From John: John xx. 1-10. 
Gospel 8. From John: John xx. 11-18. 
Gospel 9.4 And when evening, to, That they [error 
Jor ye] might have life in his name [John xx. 19-31]. 
Written, at New Sunday. 
Gospel 10, From John: John xxi. 1-14. 
Gospel 11. From John: Then Jesus appeared to his 
disciples when he arose from the dead. He said to 
Simon, to, Contain the books which should be written 
‘John xxi. 14-25]. Written, Saturday of Pentecost. 
Lote in Arabic: Finished is the holy Gospel. And 
there follow the vigils; and from God is the help. 
(A late marginal note in Arabic at the toy of the 
yage reads: Seck for the eleventh [Gospjel at the 
Rirarday of Pentecost. (Part of one word is ob- 
literated.) 





® The Greek order omits ve. 53. 

+The space for the rubric “From John” is left blank. 

| ‘At Pentecost this lesson is referred to as John xx. 19-25; which also agrees 
with the Greek for this 9th resurrection Gospel. In a blank s in the line, 
« much later hand has odded in Arabic what is probably meant for “ Absolution 
for the day,” bot which really reads: The loosening (forgiving 7) of Thomas— 
2g ge tho first word is unintelligible. | 
§ The Greek onder has vss. 15-25. 
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Before passing on to the Menology, it may he remarked that 
the chief deviations in the foregoing Evangelistarium from the 
Greek lessons occur in the week-days of the first week in Lent, 
in the lessons for Palm Sunday, and in those for the daytime 
of Good Friday. The main lesson for Palm Sanday coincides 
here with the Syrian; while those for the daytime of Good 
Friday coincide with neither the Greek -nor the Syrian. The" 
other deviatious from the Greek are trivial; and they are 
comprehended in the following list, except as already marked 
in the foot notes: 8d Wednesday after passover coincides with 
the MS. cited by Serivener as Gale O. 4.22: but the ordinar 

reek gives it for the following Friday, and gives that whic 
Is in the MS. for Friday, for this Wednesday. For Friday, in 
the same week, however, the Gale MS. has vss. 48-54. “Sat- 
urday 3, the Greek ends at vs. 1. Friday 6, the Greek ended 
at ve. 10; but MS. Gale is same as here. Sunday 7, the Greek 
has vss, 2-13, After pentecost, Tuesday, the Greek ends at 
v.11; Wednesday, the Greek has vss. 20-30: Thursday, the 
Greek has $1-41; Friday, the Greek has chap. vii. 9-18; Sat- 
urday 1, the Greek has 42-48; Sunday 1, the Greek omits vs. 
39; Sunday 3, the Greek has vas. 22,28, and puts the rest of 
the lesson in Monday of 2d week;. Saturday 10, the Greek 
ends at chap. xviii.1; Sunday 15, the Greek ends at va 40); 
saturday 16, the Greck ends at ys. 80. After the Cross, or 
Saturday 1 in Luke,*the Greek extends to vs. 46: ig 6 in 
Luke, the Greek omits vss, 36, 37: Saturday 8, the Greek has 
ves. 37-48; Saturday 10, the Greek has vss. 19-21: Saturda 
14, the Greek has ves. 19-21; Saturday 18, where the MS, 
gives no lesson, the Greek has Luke xv. 1-10, For Wednesday 
of Passion Week, the Greek has John xi. 47-58, or xii. 17-47. 


In translating the Menology, a few things have given some 
little trouble; chiefly the proper names. The Syriac spelling 
is Such as to defy uniform transliteration, The familiar forma, 
where manifest, I have retained: and as to the rest, I have 
tried to be guided by common sense. There are two words in 
the MS. for ‘commemoration’ of a saint or event, but it has 
proved inconvenient to attempt to render them by different 
words. The Greek word for ‘Gospel’ I have rendered by 
‘evangel,’ the Syriac by ‘gospel.' There are two words for 
‘saint; one meaning ‘holy,’ the other ‘pions’ I have kept 
‘saint’ for the first, and ‘pious’ for the last; ss the last was 
sometimes used in Syriac fad apparently a few times in this 
MS.} a3 a euphemism for ‘bishop.’ The expression rendered 
“mother of God" is more strictly Theofokos or Deipara. The 
exact Syriac expression for ‘mother of (Fod" does occur onee 
or twice; but I could not well draw the distinction. The word 
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or ‘apostle’ occurs with a very wide signification: but to 
render it by ‘missionary’ would be false in most cases. 

The following is a translation of the Menology, omitting the 
lessons except by indication. Those written out in full are 
unbracketed, but those which are merely referred to are 
enclosed in brackets. It would have been interesting to note 
the coincidences with the Greek Menology given in Serivener's 
Plain Introduction, 2d ed., pp. 81, 82, and with the Jerusalem 
Syriac as given ib, p, 292, 203; but it could not be done 
without a sacrifice of space altogether disproportionate to the 
importance of the matter. It has not been convenient to keep 
the abbreviations of the original in translating. 





MENOLOGY. 


Fol. 7. 2,1. Again we write the tasris (i. e. order) of feasta of the 
whole year, according to the Greek. At the begin- 
ning of the year is the month Tlal (September), Days 
30. Daytime, hours, 12; and of the night, hours 12. 
1. Feast of pious Mar Simeon Stylites (fit, of the top 
of the pillar), and of the forty saints, and of the begin- 
ning of the year, and commemoration of the mother 
of God. Psalm: Thy name shall be remembered in 
all generations [Psa, xlv,(16) 17]. Section (or, Verse): 
Hearken, O danghter, and see, and incline thine ear 
[Psa, xlv. (9) 10]. And this Psalm is to be said at all 
the feasts of the mother of God at mating before the 
evangels; and if a man is prepared at the feast of Mar 

‘Simeon in his church, and will that the evangels be 
read, Gospel in 5 of Canin | (December) [Matt. xi. 
27-30], that which is of Mar Saba. And in priestly 
ministration, read the Gospel from Luke: Luke iy. 
16-22, 

Fol. 75.0.2, 2. Feast of chief priests, John Sifma [Faster] and 
Maul the younger; and the martyr Mama, Gospel of 
the martyr, written at Friday of the first week of the 
great fast, at vespers [John xv. 1-7]. For the chief 
priests, Gospel from Matthew: Matt. v. 14-19, 

Fol. 75.6.2. 3. Martyrdom of Anthimus ee of Nico- 
media, and Theoctistus companion of Mar Euth ymius, 

Gospel from John: John x. 9-16, 

Fol. 76.0.1, 4, Sarre, of the chief priests Babdla and his dis- 
ciples, Gospel, from Luke: Luke x, 1-12, 

Fol. 76.0.9. 5. Martyr Aechariah the propnes and of the martyr 
Thutiel,* Gospel, from Luke: The multitudes won- 
dered at the gracious words. See 14 of Heziran 
(June) [Luke iv. 22-0]. Gospel, from Matthew, 
and for Zechariah: Woe unto you, Scribes and Phari- 


* Perhaps error for “ Joel," olaph being mistaken for fau by the scribe. 


Fol. 76. a, 2. 


Fol. 76, 4. 1. 


Fol. 77. a. J, 


Fol. T7. a. 2. 
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ces, to, That all these things may come upon this 
Sencailon [ Matt. xxiii, 20-36]. Written, Tyenday of 
assion, in the Gospel of matins, latter portion, 
6, Enudoxius, and saint Christina, and the ie 
Michael, Gospel, from Luke: Our Lord said to hi 
disciples, He that heareth you heareth me {Luke x, 
16]. See Saturday 10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21], 
Gospel of the martyr, written at Sunday 13, from 
Luke [Luke xviii, 18-27]. 

7. Of the martyr Sozontos, and the pious Abraham 
that was arobber. See in 20 of this month [iat MS, 
at that place, but probably Luke xxi, 12-19 is in- 
penien 

8. Birth day of the mother of God. Gospel *of 
mations, from Luke: Luke i, 39-56, fol 76. 6. 2.) 
And in priestly ministration, Gospel, from Luke: 
Luke x. 38-42; xj. 27, 28, 

9. Feast of Anna (Hanna) and Joachim, parents of 
the mother of God. Gospel, from Luke: Our Lord 
said, No man lighteth a candle and hideth it. See 
Gospel of Saturday 6, from Luke [Luke viii, 16-21]. 
10, Feast of saint Baribsaba and saint Saurianus, and 
adoration of the cross. Gospel, from’ John: And 
there were gathered together the chief priests and 
Pharisees, and they said. See Monday 6 of pente, 
[error for passover| John xi, 47-84], For the adora- 
tion of the cross, Gospel, from Matthew: Our Lord 
said, He that loveth father or mother. See Saturday 
7 [Matt. x. 37-xi. 1}, 

11. Celebration of Saint Theodora, and adoration of 


‘the precious cross, For the martyr, from Mark: 


Fol. Ti. 6. 1, 


Great multitudes thronged Jesus, See in 4 of Cantin 
1 (December) [Mark vy. 24-28]. For the adoration of 
the cross, from John. See Tuesday 2 after passover 
[John iii, 16-21 

12. Feast of Saint Corito (Choritus *) and Autonomus, 
and Cornelius the centurion, Read from Matthew : 
He that loveth father or mother. See Saturday 7 
Matt. x. 87-xi. 1]. And the Gospel to be read this 
saturday before the feast of the cross, lesson from 
John. Written, Monday in week 6 after passover 
[John xi, 47-54]. 


Sunday before the feast of the cross. Gospel, from 
John: John iii, 13-17. 

13. Dedication of the temple of the rebuilding in 
Jerusalem, and adoration of the cross. Lesson from 
John; Our Lord said, He that loveth his life shall lose 
it, to, For this cause came I unto this hour. See 
Tuesda of week 6 of pente. [error for over], 

[Joh 
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25-27). Lesson of the adoration, see Tuesday 6 of 
pente. [error for press) [John xii, 19-36]. ‘ 
14. Elevation of the cross and commemoration of 
Mar John Chrysostom (lit., Mouth of Gold). Psalm 
before the Gospel of matins: God that worketh sal- 
vation in the midst of the earth [Psa, lxxiv. 19], 
Section (or, Verse): O God, why hast thou east us o 
forever cy Ixxiv. 1]. Gospel of matings, from John, 
See Tuesday of week 6 of pente. [error for passover| 
[John xii. 19-36]. Gospel of priestly ministration, 
from John: John xi. 53: xix. 6-37. 
Saturday after the feast of the cross, from John, Fri- 
day 4 of pente, [error for passover] [John viii, 21-30]. 
Sunday after the feast of the crass, Written, in Sun- 
day 4 of the fast [Mark viii. 34-ix, 1]. : 
15, Feast of the martyr and priest Acachins (Achai- 
cus?) metropolitan of Melitene, and the martyr Nicita 
(or Niceta). And on this day the receiving of sight 
of Paul, and celebration of the six holy couneils, 
Gospel, in 20 of this month. [Probably Luke xxi. 
12-10; but Ataé MS. at that place]. Gospel for the 
martyr, from Matthew: Matt, x. 16-22, 
16. Beast of the martyr Euphemia, Gospel, from 
Luke: Lake vii. 86-48, [The lesson breaks off'at the 
end of the leaf, the next leaf being missing; but it 
robably extended to vs. 50, The next leaf present 
nee in the midst of the note at the beginning: of 
the next month.] 


Le rateaent of note at beginning of Tishrin 1, or Octo- 
her,] Hanania of Damascus, of the 72; and of Peter, 
bishop. See 2 in [lil (September) [Matt. y. 14-19]. 
Latter, from Luke. Written in Saturday 11 [Luke 
xl. 32-40]. 

2. Chief priest Cyprianns, and Justina {euatinia ¥) the 
virgin, Gospel, written in 3 in Lil [John x. 9-16). 

4. Dionysius the Great, bishop (or, Dionysius, arch- 
bishop) of Athens, disciple of Paul the apostle. Gos- 
pel, from Matthew: Matt. xiii, 45-54, 
4. Martyrdom of Peter the priest and Bartholomew 
the disciple of Paul, Gospel, 4 in [lil [Luke x. 1-12]. -* 
5. Commemoration of Malactes (or, Malactis) an 
Saint Christinis. See in Sunday 10 from Luke | Luke 
xiii. see | 7 
6. Crowned of martyrs Mar Thomas, one of the 
twelve. Gospel, New Sunday [John xx, 19-23 (or 3 1)} 
7. Crowned of martyrs Sergius and Bacchus, Psalm 
before the evangel of matins, in liturgy 4: Wonder- 
ful, O God. Section: Bless the Lord God. Gospel 
of matins, see Sunday | after pentecost [Matt, x. 32, 

du 
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33, 37-29; xix. 27-30]. And in priestly ministration, 


Luke. See 20 in Tldl. [Adat MS. at that place.] 
8, Saint Pelagia of Antioch, who was a harlot. 
pel Sauney 10 from Luke [Luke xii. ae 
0. Feast of James the apostle, and Saints Stratonicus 
and Seleucus, Gospel 8, from Luke [Luke x. 25-37; 
or ix. 37-43; according to whether Sunday 8, or Sat- 
urday 8 is meant. But if 8 of this month is meant, 
then Luke xiii, 10-17). : 
10, Martyrdom of John Dulmia (or Dilmia, or Dilu- 
mites, or, the Elamite). Gospel 10, from Luke [Luke 
xiii, 10-17; or x. 16-21]. | 
11. Commemoration of the seventh council, and Nac 
terius (Nicoterius, Niceterius, or Nicetorius), chief 
priest. Gospel, 2 in [idl [Matt v. visi 
12. Martyr Aprobus, and Trachys (or Trachon), and 
Andronicus, and Domininus, and Zenarius. See 20 in 
Thal Oe MS. at that place, but probably Luke xxi. 
T2-10}. 
15. Feast of the martyrs Carpius and Paplins (or 
ioe and his fellows, See 15 in Ila) (Matt, x. 
16-22}. 
14. Feast of Marcius (or Marcion) and Nazarius (or 
Nazareus), See Wednesday after passover. [John i 
35-01}. 


15, OF the pre ee Lucianus from Antioch. See 3 
thi 


in this month [Matt. xiii, 45-54]. 

16. Feast of Algmonus the centurion, and the prophet 
Josia [siec. Isaiah a and feast of Gabriel the arch- 
angel. See 15 in [lal [ Matt, x. 16-22], 

17. Martyr Mamutus and his fellows, See in 2 in 
Nal | Matt. v. 14-10]. 

18. Apostle Mar Luke the Evangelist. Psalm of 
mating: Their tidings has gone forth in all the earth 


| [Psa. xix. 5]. Section (or, Verse): The heavens de- 


clare [Psa. xix. 1]. Gospel, 1 Tishrin 2 [Matt. x, 1-8]. 
And in priestly ministration, 10 from Luke [Luke xii. 
10-17; rather than x. 16—211. 

19. Martyr Daurus, Gospel, 2 in [lil [Matt. y. 14-19]. 
20. Of Artimius and the crowned Cozma, and Dami- 
anus. See in Saturday 3 after passover [John xv, 
17-xvi. 2]. | 

21. Commemoration of pious Criton, disciple of Mar 
Antonius. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vi. 17-23, 

22. Feast of ‘Abatias bishop. Gospel, in 5 of this 
mouth [Luke xiii, 10-17}. 

23. Commemoration of James the brother of our Lord, 
and of Simeon the Just. See Sunday 6, from Luke 
[Luke viii 26-39]. 

24. Commemoration of chief priests Proclus and his 
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fellows, 14 thousand and two hundred and fifty and 
two. Gospel, Saturday 11 from Luke [Luke xii, 32-40]. 
25, Commemoration of Marcianus and Martodos, chief 
priests of Constantinople. Gospel, from Luke: Luke 
xi, 2-12. 
26, Feast of the martyr Demetrius, and finding of the 
head of John Baptist, 2d time, and commemoration of 
the great earthquake that took place, Psalm before 
the evangel at mating: Wonderful, O God. Section 
(or, Verse): Bless ye the Lord. Gospel of matins, 
from John: Tam the true vine. See Monday of week 
7 of pente. [error for passover| Cie xiv. 27-xv. ‘} 
ospel of the earthquake, from Matthew: Matt, viii. 
23-27 (Fol. 80. 6.1.) For the martyr, see Saturday 
4 after passover [John xv, i Pigtinte 
27. Feast of Artemidorus and Theodorus and the rest 
who oy with them. Gospel, 15 in [ifl [Matt x. 
16-22 |. 
28. Feast of Peter and Stephen and Andrew. Satur- 
day 11, from Luke [Luke xi, 32-40]. 
26, Commemoration of Saint Saba, and Mar Simeon 
Tir Mesatha, and Mar Abraham and his fellows, and 
of Stephen companion of Mar Saba, Gospel, in 5 in 
Canin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
$0. Feast of Saint Cyriacus and the chief priests. 
Gospel, 3 in Ila! [John x. 9-16]. 
31. Commemoration of Saints Aenobius and Asterius 
and their fellows. Gospel, Saturday 11, from Luke. 
[Luke xii. 32-40}. | 


Tishrin 2 (November). Days 30, Daytime, hours 
10; and night time, hours 14. 

1. Of the prodigals Coxzma and Damianus, who were 
laid to rest. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. x. 1-8. 

2. Feast of Aphthonios and his fellows. Gospel, in 5 
of Cantin 1 [Matt, xi, 27-0]. 

$. Dedication of the temple of Georgius and Joseph. 
Gospel 20. in Til [Avat MS. at that since And mar- 
tyrs, 29 in Heziran [Mfatt. xvi. 13-19], | 
4. Martyr Theodotis, and Saint Nicodora, and Ermios, 
Gospel, Saturday 11, from Matthew | Matt. xix. 3-12], 
5. Of the martyr Galaectinos and <Apistion his wi 
from Homs; and of the pious Joan(nje (or Junia?). 
See 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

6. Martyrdom of the chief priest Constantinus (or, 
Constantius), and Paul the confessor, Gospel, in 25 
Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12], 

7, Martyrdom of the 33 martyrs from Melatine (or 
Melitene). Gospel, that Of veiaraay uke xii, 2-12], 
8. Of the archangel Michael. Psalm before Gospel of 
miatins: Bless, ye heavens and angels of the Lord, 
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the Lord | Psa. exlviii. 1], Section (or, Verse): Bless, 
ye waters that are above the heavens [ Psa. oxlviil. 4). 
Gospel of matins, Saturday 10 from Luke [Luke xii. 
10-17]. And in priestly ministration, from John, 
See Sunday 4 of pente. [error for after passover (John 
v. 1-15); or else “John” is error for Matthew (Matt, 
viii, 5-13). | | 
#. Commemoration of the martyr Christophorus, See 
Monday 7 of pente. [error jor passover, John xiv. 
27-xy. 7]; latter part of the ee 
10, Martyr Euristins and [female] Saint Metronius, 
Gospel, 15 in Ilil [Matt. x. 16-22]. The Nears 
saint, in Saturday 11, from Matthew | Matt, xix. 3-12]. 
11. Holy Mina and Victor (written Biktor) and 
Vicentius (written Bikentios). Gospel, in Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv, 17-xvi. 2 
12. Of the chief priest John the beloved. Gospel 21 
in Tishrin 1 | Luke Vi. 17-23]. 
13. Chief priest John Chrysostom, -Gospel, in 2 in 
Dial [ Matt. v. 14-19). | 
14. Apostle Philip, Gospel, Wednesday in week of 
rest; half of the lesson [John i. 35-51], 
16, Of the confessors Simona and Goria (or, Gauria) 
and Habib, martyrs of Orrhm (i. e. ideas) Gospel, 
in 2 in Tid) [Matt. y, 14-19}. 
16. Of Matthew the apostle and evangelist, and Saint 
Garlam, be in whose hand fire was put because sacri- 
fices were to be made to the idol, and he would not. 
Gospel, Saturday 5, from Matthew [Matt. ix. 9-13]. 
17. Chief aes Gregorius, Wonder-worker (Thauma- 
turgus). : rospel, in day 1 of this month [Matt x. 
1—8 . 
18. Romanus. See 25 Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. 
19, Of the holy martyrs Basius (Vasius?) and Neo- 
phytius, and their fellows. Gospel, Saturday 3 after 
passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2], 
20. Chief priests Maximus and Gennadins, Gospel, 
in 2 in [dl [Matt. v. 14-19). | 
21. Going up of the mother of God to the temple. 
Psalm; Thy name shall be remembered to all genera- 
tions [Psa. xlv, 17]. Section (or, Verse): Instead of 
thy fathers shall be thy children [Paa, xlv, 16]. See 
Gospel of matins and of priestly ministration, 8 in 
Thi) breins iL 30-58; and x. 38-42; xi, 27, 28]. 
22. [Female] Martyr Cilicilias, Gospel, Saturday 17 
from Matthew | Matt. xxy. 1-13]. : 
=4, Peter the pious, of the chief priests of Conia 
[Iconium|}, and Anaphilistins and Alexander. Satur- 
ay 11, from Luke [Luke xii, 32-40], 
24. Gregorius, and of the martyrdom of Matrinus (or 
Metrinnus). See 3 in [ltl [John x. 6-16]. 
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25, Of the chief priest and martyr Clemen of 

Rome, and Peter of Atacahak Gospel. Basnrdoy 3 

after passover [John xv. 17=xvi. 2]. | 

26. Apostle Siflvanus?], and Abacius, Gospel, 21 in 

Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. ieee 

27. Of pious Palladius and the martyr James of Mem- 
his. Gospel of the martyr, Monday 7 of pente. 
error for after passover, John xiv. 27-xv. 7]. Gos- 

pel of the saint, 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

28. OF Stephen the younger, and the martyr Eiren- 

archos. Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii, 42-40], 

20, oC Theodulus, See & in Canin 1 [Matt. xi. 

271-30]. 

30. Apostle Andrew; from 12th Gospel from John: 

Then John was standing, and two of. See Wednes- 

day in week of rest [John 1. 35-51]. From the begin- 

ning of the lesson to the middle. : 


Canin 1 [December]. Days in it, 31. Daytime, 
hours §; and night time, hours 15. 

1. Of the apostle Hannania and the prophet Nahum. 
Gospel, im 2 in Hdl [ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

2. Prophet Habakkuk [written by error Habakub: of. 
LAX. spelling]. See 14 Heziran [Luke iv. 22-30). 

3. Prophet Sophonia Zephaniah Sin Itil tt. 
Xxili, 20-26], 

4, Commemoration of Saints Barbara and Juline (or, 
Juliane), and of the pious John of Damascus, Psalm 
before the gospel of matins: My soul keepeth thy 
testimonies and loveth them wondronsly [] CXiX. 
167]. Section (or, Verse): Princes have persecuted 
me without a cause | Psa, exix, 161]. Gospel of mating, 
from Matthew. Saturday 17, from Matthew [Matt. 
xxv. 1-13]. And in priestly ministration, from Mark. 
Mark vy. 24-28. 

5. [6 is written first in outline, by mistake, but left 
unrabricated.] Feast of pious Mar Saba of Jerusa- 
lem. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. xi, 27-30, 

6. Of the chief priest Nicolaus. Gospel, 21 iu Tishrin 
1 [Luke vi, 17-28). — 

7. The plows and chief priest Ambrosins, Gospel, 3 
in Hal [John x. 9-16]. 

s, OF the pices and chief priest Sophronius, Gospel, 
in 2 in Til [ Matt. v. 14-19}, 

9, Conception of Hanna [with child] with the mother 
of God. Gospel, in Saturday 6, from Luke [Luke viii. 
16-21}. 

10. Pious Ampelusios, Gospel, in Saturday 11 from 
Luke [Luke xu. 32-40], 

11. Pious Daniel Stylites. Gospel, in 5 in this month, 
[ Matt, xi. 27-30]. 
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12, Chief bei Espiridon (or, Spiridon). Gospel, in 


3 in [al f ohn x. 0-16]. 
15. Of the five martyr soldiers, Gospel, in 20 in 


_ Tal [Aiat MS. at that place], 
14. Saint Philemon, and Tarsus. Gospel, 25 in Tidl 


[Aéat MS. at that place]. 

15. Martyr and chief priest Eleutherius. Gospel, in 
Saturday 10, from Luke [Luke x. hes 

16. Of the prophet Haggai. Gospel, in 5 in Ital 
[Matt. xxiii. 29-26]. | 
i7. The pious and confessor John, chief priest, and 
Daniel the prophet, and the three children. Gospel, 
in Sunday 1 after pentecost [Matt. x. 32, 33, 37-30: 
xix. 27-30), 

18. The 3 children, and Philetus. Gospel, in 5 in Ill 
[ Matt, xxiii. 29-36). 


There follows Saturday 1 of the fathers, before the 
nativity. Gospel, Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii, 
32-40], : 

Sunday 1 of the fathers, before the nativity, Gospel 
11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40). 

Saturday 2 of the fathers. Gospel, Saturday 12, from 
Luke [Luke xiti, 19-29). ; 
Sunday 2 of the fathers, that is before the nativity. 
Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. i. 1-25. 

[Here the lesson breaks off at the end of a leaf, and the 
next four leaves are missing. } 


Matt. xi. 27-30. [Fragment of lesson for 3 of Canin 2], 
4. Of Gregorius of Crete ( 2) and the martyr 
Zosimus. See in 20 in Til |A‘at M8, at that place]. 
Some of the day, from Luke: Luke vii. 17-23, 
5. Dawn, holy feast of Epiphany. Gospel of priestly 
ministration of vespers, from Luke: Luke iii, 1-18. 
6. Holy feast of Lights. Psalm before Gospel of 
mating: The voice of the Lord is upon the waters 
ews xxix. 5]. Section (or, Verse): Give unto the 
ord, ye sons of men | Psa, xxix. 1]. Gospel of matins, 
from Mark: Mark i.9-11. Gospel for the blessing of 
the waters, Gospel, from Luke: Luke xx. 1-8. ol. 
84. a, 1.] Gospel of priestly ministration, from Mat- 
thew: Matt. tii, 13-17. 
7. Right hand of John the Baptist, Gospel, Satur- 
day of Rest [John iii. 22-28], Gospel for Mar John 
es aon : John i. 20-34, 
saturday after the feast of Epiphany. Gospel fre 
-osee sey ae iv, 1-11. pees see: 
unday after the feast of Epiphany. G 
Mattheve : Matt. iv. 12-17, a3 i a roy 
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8. Martyr Xenophon and his fellows. Gospel, Satur- 
day 17, from Matthew tt. xxvy.1-15]. Gospel of 
the day, from Luke: Luke iii, 19-22. 
9. Of the martyr Polyearp. See Monday of week 7 
of pente, [error for after passover. John xiv, 27—xv. 
7]. Gospel of the day, from Luke: Luke xx. 1-8, 
10. Of Gregorius of Nyssa, and Domitianus and Me- 
letins. Gospel of the chief-priests (or, chief-priestly 
ministration), Tuesday after pentecost (Matt. iv.23- 
v.13]. The others, see in 21 Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 
17-23]. Gospel of the day, from Luke: Luke iv. 1-13. 
11. Saint Theodosius, See Gospel, 5 in Canin 1 
tt. xi.27-30]. Gospel of the day, from John: 
John x, 39-42, 
12. Feast of Astenus (or Stenus, or Astunios), who 
caused water to cush forth from the well, and Saint 
Tathedas (7). Gospel, in 5 in Canin 1 [Matt. xi. - 
27-30) 
13. Martyrs Armilius and Astratins (or Stratius). 
Seek in 20 in [al [Aiat MS, at that place}. 
14. The fathers who were slain in Mt. Sinai, Gospel 
11, from Luke [either Luke xiv. 16-24 (Sunday 11), 
or xii. #2-40 (Saturday 11) |. liar 
15, Chief priest Baba, and of the children, and John 
his lord, Gospel, 20 in Tishrin 1 [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 
16. Adoration of the precious chain that fell off from 
the feet of Peter. Psalm before Gospel of matins: 
Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children [Psa, xlv. 
16]. Section lot Verse): My heart is inditing a good 
matter [Pss, xlv. 1]. Gospel of mating, from ious 
Written, Wednesday in week of Rest [John i. 35-51], 
pee 1. And im priestly ministration, from John : 
Simeon, son of Jona, lovest thou me [John xxi. 17]. 
Written, Saturday of pentecost [i. ¢, before pente- 
cost: John xxi. 15-25]. | 
17. Of the pious Antonins, Gospel, in 21 in Tishrin 
1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 
18. Chief priests Athanasius and Cyril. Gospel, in 2 
in Tldl [ Matt. v. 14-19). 
19. Father of pious Theodotus, Seek Saturday 11, 
rou zone So ran aeons 
20. Of pious Euthymus of Jerusalem. Gospel, in 5 
in Candin 1 [Matt. <i. 27-80} 
21. Of Maximus the confessor. Gospel, in Sunday 10, 
from Luke [Luke xiii, 10-17]. 
22. Apostle Timotheus, and Anastasius. Gospel, in 
Sunday 1 after pente. [Matt. x. 32, 28, 37-30; xix. 
27-80]. Latter, in 2m Int | Matt. v. 14-19], 
23. Saints Clementus and Agathangelus. Gospel, 
from John: John xii, 24-36, 
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24. Of Saint Vincentins (written Bincentins), See in 

L5 in [lil [Matt. x. 16-22]. : 

25. Gregorius speaker of divinity (Theologus). See 

in 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23). | 

26. Martyr Asterius and his fellows, See in Saturday 

3 after passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

27. John Chrysostom and Mar Simeon Stylites. Gos- 
1, in 20 in Thal, latter [Adat MS. at that place}. For 

John, 4 in [al [John x. 9-16]. 

28. Of the pious and teacher Ephrem the Syrian, 

Gospel, from Luke: Luke xv, 2-10. | 

[Fol. 86. a. 2.] Latter, in the order of the Greeka 

Vritten in 5 in Cantin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

20, Saint Aginetins, Seek 6 in Cantin 1 [Matt. xi, 

27-30]. 

30. Acnophon and his sons. Seek Saturday 3 after 

passover | John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

ce and John. Seek 1 in Tishrin 2 [| Matt. x, 

1-8 |. 


Shobat [February]. Days in it, 26. Daytime, hours 
11; and night time, hours 13, 

I. Feast of Saint Criton, Seck in Saturday 10, from 
Luke [Lnke x. 16-21]. 

2. Going up [¥. ¢ presentation] of our Lord to the 
temple, Gospel of mating, im 8 im Tal [Luke i, 
39-56], And in priestly ministration, from Luke : 
Luke ii, 22-40, 

8. Feast of Simeon and Hanna the prophetess, Seek 
that of yesterday, latter portion [Luke ii, 22-40], 

4. Pious Isidorus, presbyter of Alexandria. Seek in 
21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

5. Martyr Agathe, Seek in Sunday 17, from Matthew 
[ Matt. xv. 21-28], 

6. Martyr Mar Lilan, from Homes, Seck in & in 
Cantin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

7. Pious Parthenius, Seek Monday of week 7 of 
pente, [error for after passover, John xiv, 27-xy. 71. 
8 Martyr Theodorus the soldier, Seek Saturday 1 of 
the fast {Mark ii, 23-iii, 5|. See 18 in Tishrin 1 Luke 
x. 16-21 |, 

0. Saint Pelagius. Seek Saturday 4 after passover 
[John xv. 17—xvi, 2]. 

10, OF the martyr Nicephorus, Seek 20 from Tal 
[Adat MS. at that place. 

ll. Chief priest Basilius of Sebaste, Sock Monday in 
wreck uh pente. [error for after passover. John xiy. 
2i—xyv. 7}. 

13. Saint Meletius, Seek in 2 in [al [ Matt. v. 14-19]. 
13. Pious Martininus. Seek in 6 in Cantin 1 [ Matt, 
xi. 27-30). 
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14. Pious Enxentins (or, Auxentins?), Seek in begin- 
ning of Tishrin 2 [Matt x. 1-8), 

15. Apostle Onesimus. Seek in 18 in Tishrin 1 [Luke 
x. 16-21]. 

Saint Pirmphilus and his fellows. Seek in Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

17. Saint Euphrosyne. Seek in Saturday 10 from 
Luke [Luke x, 16-21]. 

18. Saint Lan[re|ntius, pope of Rome, See 3 in Tal 
[John x, in 

If. Of pious Enxenbius and Eustath[ius] patriarch of 
Antioch, Seek in 2 in [lil [Matt. v, 14-19]. 

20, Pious Papontius (or Pepontins, or aphontins) 
Arsius [error for of Tarans 2], disciple of Paul, Seek 
in 21 in Tishrin 1 [ Luke vi. 17-23] 

21, Chief priests Timothens and his fellows, Seek in 
Saturday 3 after passover [John xv: 17—xvi. 2]. 

22. Chief priest Thomas of Constantinople, and Elisa- 
beth the nun. Seek in 6 in Candin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30). 
23, Of the martyr and chief priest Polyearp, Seek in 
23 in Canin 2 [John xii, 94-36]. 

24. Finding of the head of Jolin the Baptist. Gospel, 
from Matthew: Matt. xi, 2-15, 

25. Pious Teresius, chief priest, and Marcellus. Seck 
in Saturday 11 from Luke [Luke xii, 32-40]. 

26, Saint SORphy te, bishop. Seek in 21 in [lal [Agee 
MS. at that place]. 
27. Martyr Pane. and the rest. Seek 20 in Tldl 
[Aiat MS. at that place}. 

28. Feast of the martyr Saduthah, and Proe ‘pins | 
confessor, Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii, 2-12), latter 
portion, 


Month perl fea . Days in it 31. Hours of day- 
time 12, and hours of night time 12. 

1. Feast of Mareullus, and the martyr Eudocia, Seek 
16 in Dil [Luke vii, 36-50), 

2. Feast of the martyr Eutropius and his fellows, See 
Saturday 3 after passover [John xv, 17-xvi. 2], 

3. Feast of Sabinus and the rest. See in Saturday 11, 
from Luke [Luke xii, 32-40], 

4. Feast of the pious -Msipus, and Paul and his sister, 
and their fellows, Seck 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii, 2-12]. 
5, Of the pious Gerasinus and Conon. Seek 25 in 
Tishrin 1 [luke xil, 2-12], 

6, Feast of the forty and two martyrs, Seek 9 in this 
month et xx. 1-16]. 

7. OF the pious Archidinus and Therius [error for 
Thaddeus e and his fellows. See in 20 in Thal [Asat 
MS, at that place}. 
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8. Fenst of the pious Theophiletus, chief priest of Nico 

media, Seek 2 in [dl [ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

#, Feast of the forty holy martyrs. Gospel, from 

Matthew: Matt, xx. 1-16. | | 

10, Feast of pious Sophronins, chiéf priest of Jerusa- 

lem, 2 in Lidl [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

11. Feast of the priest and martyr Aphorion and 
luadratus and his fellows. See Sunday 10, from Luke 

[Luke xiii, 10-17). . 

12, Siuma (Paster) pious Theophanus, Gospel, 27 in 

Tishrin 1 [ Matt. x. 16-22], 

13. Feast of Saint Nicephor, See 3 in Mal [John x. 

0-16}. 

14. Feast of Saint Nicodemus, and Christophorus, and 

the martyr Taranetus. See 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 


2—12}. 

15. Hoty feast of Anitins (or Anetius) and our father 
Amon. See 27 in Tishrin | (Matt. x, 16-22), 

16, Feast of the pious Euxius, and Saint Sabinus. See 
25 in Tishrin | [Luke xi, 2-12], 

17. Feast of the man of God, Alexius, and of the earth- 
quake that occurred in the days of Theodosius. See 
in Sunday 3 of the fast pa viii, 34-ix, 1]. 

18. Feast of pions Cyrillus, chief priest of Jerusalem, 
Seek 2 in Tldl [ Matt, v. 14-106]. 

10. Feast of Chrysanthus and Nazadria, and the 
fathers who Were strangled ith the smoke in the con- 
vent of Mar Saba, See in Saturday 3 after passover 
wenn xv. 17-xvi. 2]. For the fathers, in Saturday 17, 
rom Luke [Luke xx. 46-xx1i. 4]. 

20. Feast of Saint Maraia and pious Marcus. Seck 5 
in Canitin 1 (Matt. xi. 27-30], 

21. Feast of pious Hanania, and Cyrillus, bishop. See 
4 in Thil [John x, 9-18]. 

29 Feast of the pious and chief priest Thomas, atri- 
arch of Constantinople, Sie 3 in Tdl [John x. 9-18). 
23, Feast of the (female) martyr Christine, and Nicon 
the monk. Seek in Saturday 17 from Matthew [ Matt. 
xxv. 1-13], 

#4. Feast of Alexander and his fellows, and Saint 
Artemonus, and feast preceding the Annunciation. 
peck 1 in Tishrin l | Luke Vi. 17-23). 

25. Feast of the Annunciation, Gospel of matins, 8 
in Tal [Luke i, 48-56]. And of priestly ministration, 
Gospel, from Luke: Luke i, 24-38, 

26, Feast of pious Isaac and the archangel Gabriel, 
Seek Saturday 10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. 

27. Of pious Metronis, Seek Sunday 10, from Luke 
(Luke xiii, 10-1 7}. 

28. Of the priest und martyr Basilins, Seck in Satur- 
day 3 after passover [John xv, 17-xvi. 2). 
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20, Of pious John, chief priest of Jerusalem. Seek in 
Saturday 11, from ast uke xii, 32-40], 

$0. Our pious father Climus. Seek 5 in Canin 1 
[ Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

31, Feast of the martyr Mannadrus and Anapitus and 
Theophilus, See 20 in [lal [Agvat MS. at that place]. 


Month Nisan [April]. Days in it 30. Daytime, 
hours 13; and night time, hours (1. 

1. Feast of Miriam the Egyptian. Gospel, 4 in Canin 
1 [Mark v. 24-25]. 

2, Feast of Sainte Epiphanins and Dasins, and ot 
Ses et the companion, See 4 in Tlal [Luke x. 1-12], 
a. kiel and Isaiah, and Saint Theodosia, Seek 5 
in Til [Luke iv. 22-30}. 

4. Feast of the martyr Theodulus, and Agatha and 
Pius. Seck 20 in Titi! [Aiat MS, at that ‘ami = 

5. Feast of the martyrdom of Epomisus. See ¢ in 
Canin | [Mark v, 24-25]. 7 

6. Feast of Saint Eathysius, monk of Constantinople, 
and feast of the hundred and twenty martyrs in the 
region of the city of Peras. See in Saturday 3 after 
passover [John xv, 17—xvi. 2]. 

7, Feast of the chief priest and martyr Georgius, and 
Callopius. See 20 in [dl [Avat MS. at that Ince}. 

#. Feast of apostle Appira (or Eppira) ret Doionos 
or, and of Junius), of the seventy, and pious Celes- 
tinns pope of Rome, See 6 in Ilal [Luke x. 16-21; 
or xvini, 18-27]. 

9, Feast of the martyr Patramuthius, and the pious 
Cyprins. Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12], 

10, Feast of the martyr Terentins and his fellows. 
See 20 in Til Nia MS. at that place]. 

Lt. Feast of the martyr and chief priests Antipas the 
pure and Trophonins. Seek in Saturday 3 after pass- 
over (John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

12. Feast of Saint Garnetius, father of Georgius, 
Seek 15 in Ill [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

13. Feast of the martyr Theodosius, Seck in Satur- 
day 3 after pera ohn xv. 17-xvi. *t 

14. Feast of pious Simeon and James, chief pricsts of 
Antioch, See 2 in [hil [Matt. v, 14-19]. 

15. Feast of the martyr Launidoger (or Leonidoger) 
and his fellows, and Aristarchus of the seventy. See 
in Sunday 1, from Matthew [Matt. x. 32, a3, 37-39; 
xix. 27-30]. | 

16. Feast of the peng Kirenichas and Caunia. See 
in Saturday 17, from } eee Poets xxv¥, 1-13 

his fellows, and Saint 


 Gapitus (i. ¢ Agapetus) pope of Rome. Gospel, 2 in 


Titi! [Matt, v. 14-19]. 
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18, Saint James and his fellows, servant of Georgius. 
See in Saturday 3 after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2], 
19, Feast of the martyr Longinus and Aphrodisius, 
Seek 15 in Ildl, that ia of the martyr Nicita (or Ni- 
ceta) [Matt. x. 16-22]. | 

20, Feast of the martyrs Athanatius and Nanilus and 
their sons, and Saint Papontus (or, Pepontos). See 
20 in Tal [Avat MS. at that place]. 

21. Feast of Saint Januarius and the rest; [and 
Maximus. Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. An 
Maximus, in Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 
22, Of pious Theodorus the companion, See 23 in 
Canfin 2 [John xii, 24-36]. 

2%. MartyrGeorgius, Psalm before Gospel of matina, 
im liturgy 4: Wonderful is God in his holiness, Seec- 
tion (or, Verse): Bless. ye the Lord. Gospel from 
Jobn: I am the true vine [John xv.1]. See Monday 
7, of pentecost [or, after passover (?)] [John xiv. 27- 
xv. 7]. Gospel of priestly ministration, Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv. 17=xvi. 2]. 

24. Pious Mar Saba the soldier, and pious Timothens, 
See 20 in Canin 2 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

25. Apostle Mark. Sevk in Saturday 7, from Luke 
[Luke ix, 1-0]. 

26. Priest and martyr Basilins. See in Saturday 3 
alter passover | John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. : 

27. Saint Simeon of Jerusalem, and Saint Christo- 
phorus, Gospel 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii, 2-12]. 

26. Uf the apostle Saint Anasonus (error for Jason, 
robably, in one letter of the name), Gospel, 20 in 
thal [Adat MS. at that place}. 

29, Of pious Andrew of Cretes. See 21 in Tishrin 1 
[Luke vi, 17-25]. 

40. Of the apostle James son of Zebedee. Gospel 1, 
from Luke [Luke iv, 31-41; or v. 1-11]. | 


Month lyyar [May]. Days in it 31. Daytime, hours 
I4; and night time, hours 10, 

1. Prophet Jeremiah. See lesson 29 in Heziran, that 
of pricatly ministration [Matt. xvi, 13-19], 

2. Feast of Prozoms, and the saint and chief priest 
ae of Alexandria. See 2 in Ildl [Matt v. 
3. Martyr Timotheus and Moras his sister, Seek 20 
in Tishrin 1 [John xv. 17—xvi. 2). 

4. Martyr Phrodisius (i.e. Aphrodisius) and those 
with him. See 20 in Til [Adat MS, at that place}. 

5. Martyr Anaupitus (probably error, in one letter, 
for Japetus), and Agananus, and Saint Pelagia, and 
Barbarus martyr. Seek 15 in [Ql [Matt. x, 16-22]. 
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6. Feast of Jamtria (or Emetria, or Demetria ?) and 
Job the Just. See 9 in Adar [ Matt, xx. 1-16]. 

7. Democius martyr, and his revelation (vision) of 
the cross in the sky in Jerusalem, See Monday in 
week 6 of pentecost [error for after passover: John 
xi. 47-654 |. 

8 Apostle John, evangel ae , and the pions Arsenins, 
Pealm before the evangel of mating: Instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy children [Psa. xlv. 16]. Section 
(or, Verse): My heart is inditing a good matter [ Psa. 
xly.1). Gospel of matins, from Jobo. Written, 
Saturday, a ti of pentecost [John vii, 37-52; vill. 
12]. And of priestly ministration, from John: John 
xix, 25-27: xx. 24, 

®. Of Isaiah the prophet and the martyr Christophorus, 
Gospel, Wednesday of week 6 after passover [John 
xii, 36-47]. 

10. Apostle Simeon of the 12. Seek day | in Tishrin 
2 [ Matt. x. 1-8]. 

11, Feast of Demiocius (or, of Myocins). Seek day 
2 in Tishrin 1 [John x. 9-16]. 

12. Of pious Epiphanius chief pricat_ of Cyprus, and 
chief priest Germanus of Constantinople, and the 
martyr Gleumaria. Seek in 11 Tishrin 1 [Matt. v. 
14-19). 7 

13. Of the holy martyr Alexander, Gospel, in Satur- 
day 3 after passover [John xv. 17—-xvi. 2]. 

]4. Of the saints and martyrs Isidorus and Methodius. 
Gospel, in Saturday 7, from Luke [Luke ix. 1-6}. 

15. Feast of the mother of God, and Saint Theodorus 
disciple of pious Paghumius. Lesson in 21 in Tishrin 
1 [Luke vi. et 

16, Feast of Zacharias the prophet, fathers [sie] of 
Mar John the Baptist. Gospel, in 5 in [dl [ Matt. 
xxiii, 29-36 ; or Luke iv. 22-30 7], 

17. Feast of the martyr Solinus, and Dionysus, and 
Andrew and Paul. Lesson, 20 in [lal [Aiat MS, at 
that place]. | 

18. Feast of Pithoterus and Georgins and Andronicus 
of the seventy. Seek in 15 in Ital [Matt. x, 1-22]. 
19. OF Sensi eat bishop, and Theodorus and Acacius. 
Gospel, Saturday |, from Luke [Luke iv. 31-41]. 

20, Of the martyr Thalle, Seek in 25 in Tishrin 1 
[Luke xii. 2-1 2) 

21. Feast of the pure sovereigns Constantinus and 
Helene. See Thursday in week 5 after passover 
[John ix. 30-x. 9]. Latter half of the lesson. 

22. Feast of the martyrs Basilicus and Judas the 
apostle, Gospel, in 15 in [hdl [Matt. x, 16-22]. Lat- 
ter, in 20 of it [Avaé MS. at that place}. 
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23. Of the martyr Meletius, and Micha, confessor. 
Seek in 25 in Tishrin | [ Matt. x. 16-22]. Latter half 
of the gospel, | | 

24. Feast of the pious Mar Simeon Stylites, worker of 
wonders, and the martyr Celestinus. Seek in 10 in 
Canfin 2 [Luke iv, 1-15], 

25. Of pious Sozontos, aud the finding of the head of 
Mar John the Baptist, $d time. Seek in 2 in Ill, that 
of John Siuma (i. «. Faster) (John xv. 1-17; or Matt. 
v. 14-19; probably the latter}. 

26. Feast of the priest and martyr Therapontus, and 
the apostle Garabus of the seventy. Seek in 18 in 
Tishrin | [Matt. x. 1-8]. 

27. Of the pious Coruantus, and Judas son of Joseph, 
and the martyr Adidmus (Didymus?). Seek in 20 in 
[idl [Atat MS. at that place}, 

28. Feast of the martyr Aldins, and the martyr Cres- 
eentus, See in Sunday |, from Matthew [Matt. x. 32, 
$3, 37-29: xix. 27-20). 

20. Feast of theholy martyr Theodosia. Seek in Satur- 
day 17, from Matthew [3 att. xv. 21-28], 

30, Athletics (or Misertes, or Struggles) of the hol 
(saints), those in Nicomedia, and Mar Aisibns, See 
25 Canin 1 [Avat MS. at that place]. 

$3. Feast of the martyr and saint Hermius. See 2 
in Til [ Matt. vy, 14-1 a]. 


Month Heziran [June], Days in it 30, Daytime, 
hours 15; and night time, hours 9. 7 

1. Feast of saint Justinus, Seck Saturday 3 after 
passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

2. Feast of the chief priest Nicophor. See in Saturday 
11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

3. OF saint Luciauus and Polis, infants. See lesson, 
15 im Ital [Matt. x. 16-22). 

4. Of the chief priest Metropanus, Seek 2 in Tal 
[ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

5. Feast of saint Dorotheus, and chief priest Eusta- 
secact See in Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 
32-40]. 

6. Feast of pious Vesarinus (written Besarinus), and 
the archangel Michael, and the [female] martyr Sebas- 
Wanis, See in 4 in Cando 1 [Mark vy, 24-28]. 

7. Feast of the priest and martyr Dorotheus, patriarch 
of Tyre. Seek 3 in [lal [John x. 19-16 | 

8. Feast of Theodorus the soldier, who is usually cele- 
brated in the fast, who was martyred in the days of 
Lacianus, Seek in Saturday 3 after passover [John 
XV. 7-xvi.2]. . 

Of the apostle Protoratus, and Cyrillus, lord of Alex- 
andria, See 18 in Tishrin 1 [Luke x. 16-21}, 
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10, Feast of the priest and martyr Timothens, and 

Meletius and his fellows, 11 thousand. See lesson- in 

Saturday 7, from Luke [Luke ix. 1-16]. 

11. Feast of the apostle Bartholomew in the city 

(Arabicism for region) of Cyprus, See 14 in this 

mouth [Luke iv. 22-30]. 

12. Feast of pious Eunophorius Cita (cireuit-maker); 

he, moreover, that traveled about; and saint Lulin. 

Seek 4 in Cantin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-80]. 

13, [Female] martyr Aciolinis, Seek lesson, 4 in 

Cantin 1 [Mark v, 24-28]. 

14, Feast of the prophet Elisha, disciple of Elias the 

perc Gospel of pricvstly ministration, from Luke: 
ake iv. 22-30. 

15. Feast of the prophet Amoz, father of Isaigh the 

prophet. See 2 in Tal [Matt v. 14-19]. Latter, 14 

in this month [Luke iv, 22-30]. 

18. Nm Timonus. Seek 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 
7-24]. 

17. Feast of saint Manuel and his fellows. See 20 in 

Thal [Adat MS. at that place]. 

18. Feast of the martyr Leontius of Tripolis, Seek in 

Saturday 3 after passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. - 
tL the apostle Judas. Seek 2 in Id) Patatt v. 
L4—19), 

20. Saint Methodius, See in Saturday 11, from Luke 

rk xii, 32-40]. 

[21 is omitted, probably by the seribe’s oversight. | 

22, Feast of the chief pricst Eusebius of Samosata. 

Seek 25 in ‘Tishrin 1 [Luke xii, 2-12). 

23. Feast of the martyr Agrippinis, See in Sunday 
17, from Matthew [Matt, xv. 21-28]. 

24. Feast of the birth of Mar John the Baptist. 

Psalm before Gospel of matings : And thon, child, shalt 

be called the prophet of the Highest [Luke i. 76]. 
Section (or, Verse]: For he shall go before the face of 
the Lord [Luke i. 76]. Gospel, from Matthew, written 
in 24 in Shobat, that of the finding of his head [Matt. 
xi, 1-15]. And in priestly ministration, lesson from 

Luke: Luke i, 1-25, 47-08, 76-80, 

25, Feast of the martyr Fabronia (Fevronia?) the 

Syrian, from Nisibin. Seek in Saturday 17, from Mat- 

thew | Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 

26. 31 pious David. See in 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 
17-23 }. 

#7. Of Samson the upright, of the house of healing 
Xenodochus?|. Seek in Saturday 11, from Luke 

Hae xii. 32-40]. 

26. Feast of the holy workers of wonders, Cyrus and 

John, See in Saturday 7, from Luke [Imke xi. 1-6]. 
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#0, Orowned chiefs of the apostles, Peter and Paul. 
Psalm before evangel of matins: Instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy children [Psa. xlv. 16]. Section 
(or, Verse): My heart is inditing a good matter | Psa. 
xly.1], Gospel, from John: Simeon Bar Jona, lovest 
thou me [John xxi.5]. Written, Saturday, end, of 
pentecost [error for pass.: John xxi. 14-25]. And in 
priestly ministration, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xvi, 19-19, | 

40. 12 Apostles. Their lesson is written in the first 
day of Tishrin 2 [Matt. x. 1-8], 


Month Tammuz [4 uly}. Days in it 31. 
1, Feast of the ph ysicians Cozma and Damianus. See 
(rospel, 1 in Tishrin 2 [ Mate. x. 1-8]. ‘ 
2. Of the Annunciation (JASs8a09 probably a clerical 
error) of the mother of God. Seek 8 in Tah [ Luke i. 
#9-50). Latter, in Sunday 15, from Luke [Luke xix, 
1-10}. 
+. east of Mar Thomas the apostle, and H acinthms 
(written Jyacinthns) martyr. See 25 in [lil |Aiat MS, 
at that pisoel- | 
4, Feast of Saint Andrew of Cretes, Gospel,. Thurs- 
day of week 5 after passover [John ix. $9-x, 9] 
5, Feast of pious Stephen Girolampadius, and Martha 
the pious, mother of Mar Simeon the fearing (or, he 
that swore). Gospel, 5 in Canin 1 [ Matt, xi. 27-30]. 
6, OF pious Thomas and pions Domit{ianns], and the 
female] martyr Cyriace. Gospel, in Saturday 17, 
‘rom Matthew [Matt. xxv. 1-13], , 
7. Of pious Sosins. See 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 
2-12]. 
8. Feast of the martyr Procopius, and translation of 
the body of Martha the pious. Seek Gospel, in Satur- 
day 10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-91 |. 
#. Dedication of the temple of the three children, 
Hanania and Azarian and N ishael, and Patrimuthius, 
And in this day appeared the mother of God at the 
gushing of the water in the mountain of Daphne. 
‘or she appeared there to the apostles and John, when 
they wandered by the Holy Spirit from Sion mother 
of the church, and established there the first born of 
Antioch, the Syrian city, having obtained merey in 
God. Its consecutive (akolouthia), 8 in Tal [Luke i. 
S0-50 ; or, x. 38-42; x1.27, 28]. And dedication of 
the temple of the three children, 13 in Thdl [John xii, 
25-27], that is of the rebuilding, | 
10. Beast of the forty and five martyrs that suffered 
in Nicopolis. Gospel, 9 in Adar [Matt. xx. 1-16], 
11. Feast of Saint Euphemia, Gospel, 16 in’ [Al 
[Luke vii, 36-50], 
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12, Feast of the Martyrs Procolus and Eiladion [or, 
Ailadion], and Andrew the soldier, and the mart: 
bee fellows. See Gospel, 20 in Ildl [Aéat MS. at that 
Ace | ‘ 
13. eoast of the archangel Gabriel, and the martyr 
Thutiel, and Serapion. Their Gospel, 12 in Tishrin 1 
[Luke x, 16-21, or Matt, x. 1-8; or Luke xiii. ES 
14. Feast of Acola the apostle, and Saint Joseph who 
was tortured because of the image. Consecutive 
(akolouthia), that of yesterday: [Luke x. 16-21; or 
att. x. 1-8; or Luke xiii. 10-17} 
15. Feast of the martyr Cyriacus and his mother 
Julita, and the pious Mar Asia (physician ?). See 
Gospel, Saturday 10, from Matthew tt, xvii, 24— 
xviil.4]. Latter half. | 
1é. Feast of the martyr Anthinogamus (clerical error 
for Euthinogamus?). Gospel, 2 in Ildl [Matt v. 
14-16}, 
Smagy after the feast of Cyriacus. Feast of the 
fathers, six hundred and 30 of Chalcedon, who were 
expelled to Saura Artica. Their Gospel, 11 Tishrin 1 
Matt. v.14-19]. Latter, 2 in Tal (Matt, v, 14-101. 
17. Feast of the martyr Marinas. See in Saturday 
17, from Matthew [Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 
18. Feast of the martyr Melanus, and John the metro- 
politan. Gospel, Tuesday 3 after passover [John vi. 
27-341. 
10. Feast of pious Dio, and Democrine sister of Saint 
Gasilius. Gospel, 5 in Canin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
20, Feast: of the prophet Elias and the holy son of 
God Cleopas. Stichon of matins : Holy were Moses 
and Aaron among his priests [Psa. xcix. 5,6]. Sec- 
tion (or, Verse): The Lord reigneth; let the people 
tremble [Psa. xcix.1]. Gospel, from Luke: Won- 
dered at the gracious words. Written, 14 in Heziran 
[ Luke iv, oer And in priestly ministration, Gos- 
el, 6 in Ab, of the consecration [Luke ix, 28-36; or 
att. xvii, 1-9]. 
21. OF the feast of pious Joanne, and Simeon, he who 
was despised because of the Messiah, Gospel, 5 in 
Cantin 1 [Matt. xi. Hee 
22. Feast of pious Mar Phocas. Gospel, in Satarday 
10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. | 
23. Feast of the martyr Trophimus and his fellows 13, 
and Mary Magdalene. See 15 in [tl [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
24, Feast of Saint Christi[ne] of Tyre. Gospel, 2 in 
Cantin 1 [Luke iv, 22-30). — 
25. Commemoration of Hanna, mother of the mother 
of God, and Saint Praxia. Seek in Saturday 6, from 
Luke [Luke viii. 16-21]. 
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Armulans, priest. Gospel, 15 in Tldl [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
27. Feast of the martyr Panteleemon. Consecutive 
(akofouthia) of mating, that of Mar Georgins, [See 
23 Nisan, also 7 Nisan]. And of priestly ministra- 
tion, lesson, Saturday 3 after passover [John xy, 17- 
xvi. 2}. 

28, Feast of apostle Procorins, and Nicondrus, of the 
seventy, Gospel, 18 in Tishrin eee x mk 

20. Feast of Calliniens and [fem e] Saint Theodotis. 
Gospel, 15 in [lal [Matt, x. 16-22]. 

30, Feast of Apostle ats aia tt and the martyr An- 
tonius, and John the soldier, rospel, 18 in Tishrin 1 
[Luke x. 16-21]. 

31. Feast of the martyr Gelasius, and dedication 
fyxaivia of the temple of the mother of God. Gos 
vel, in Saturday 5 after passover [John x. 27-38], 
bbe: half, For the martyr, see in Saturday 17, from 
Luke [Luke xx. 46—xxi, 4]. 


Month Ab j August} Days in it, 31. 

1. Feast of the Maccabees, Shemonith and her seven 
sons. Gospel, 15 in my ae x, 16-22 

2. Translation of the body of the chief of deacons 
and martyr Stephen, and Maria of the Washing. Gos- 
pel, 20 in Id! [Afat MS, at that lace]. 

3. Feast of Saint Dalmatus, AY Faustus, Giro, Isaac, 
and their pions fellows, Gospel, 5 in Candin 1 [ Matt. 
xi, 27-30]. 

4. Beast of the martyr Eudocia,. Gospel, in Saturday 
17 in Tal [probably error for from Luke: Luke xx. 
46—xxi, 4. At 17 Ildl, also, Aiae saa 

5. Feast of Saint Eusignius. Gospel, 4 in Ill [Luke 
x. I-12}. 

6. Transfiguration (iit,, Revelation) of our Lord on 
the Mount of Thabor. Stichon of mating: Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in thy name [Pea. Ixxxix. 12]. 
Section (or, Verse) : I will sing of the mercies of the 
Lord for ever [Psa. Ixxxix. |]. Gospel, from Luke: 
Luke ix, 28-36. [Fol. 94. a. 2.] Gospel of priestly 
ministration, from Matthew: Matt. xvii. 1-19. 

7. Feast of Saint Domitfianns *], martyr and monk, 
Seek in Sunday 3 of the fast [Mark viii. 34—ix. 1]. 

8. Feast of chief priest Constantinius [ste], and, again, 
Cosinus, and Moses in the wilderness. See 2 in [lal 
[Mutt. v. 14-19]. 

9. Apostle Matthias. See in Saturday 7, from Luke 
ix. 1-6]. 

10, Feast of the saint and martyr Laurentinus, and 
martyr Mar Mama, Gospel, Saturday 10 from Luke 
[Luke x, 16-21], 


Fol. 4. 2. 1. 
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11. Feast of the martyr Aplopolitus and the rest of 
his. Gospel, 20 in Ilal [Atae MS. at that place}. 

12. Feast of martyr Neophytus and Nicita. Gospel, 
8 in Adar [Matt. xx. 1-10). 

13. Feast of the pious and confessor Maximus, Gos- 
pel, 20 in Tishrin 1 [John xv, 17—xvi. 2]. 

14. Feast of Micha the prophet. Gospel, 5 in Tlil 
[Luke iy. 22-30; or Matt. xxiii. 29-36] 

15. Feast of the mother of God. Consecutive (ako- 
fouthia ) of matins, and of priestly ministration, 8 in 
Titi [Luke i. 39-56; and x. 38-42; xi, 27, 28], 

16. Feast of pious Dimidius that was a monk in Coi- 
stantinople ; and with them the earthquake. Gospel, 
23 in Canin 2 [John xii. 24-36], Latter, Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv, 17—xvi. 2]. , 
17. Feast of Saint Mironus. Gospel, 15 in Ilal [Matt, 
x. 16-22]. 

18, Feast of the martyr sisters, Maphlurus and Lau- 
rus. Gospel, 25 in Tishrin [Luke xii. 2-19]. . | 
19. Feast of the martyr soldiers, Andrew and his 
fellows, 2 thousand and nine hundred and ninety and 
five. (rospel, 20 in [lal [Agate MS. at that place]. 

20, Feast of apostle Thaddeus and the prophet Samuel. 
Gospel, 1 in Tishrin liars x. 1-8]. 

21. Feast of Saint Phasis, martyr, and her three 
daughters, Gospel, in Saturday 17, from Matthew 
[ Matt. xxv. 1-13], ‘ 

22. Feast of the martyr Gathunicus (i. e. Agathonicus) 
and his fellows. Gospel, in Saturday 3 after passover 


[John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 


24. Feast of the martyr Lupus and the martyr Calli- 
nies, Gospel, 15 in Lil (Matt, x. 16-22 |. 

24. Feast of Saint Euthusimus, disciple of John the 
apostle. Gospel, 15 in [lil [Matt, x. 16-22], 

25. Feast of the apostle Titus, and translation of the 
body of the apostle Saint Bartholomew. Gospel, 18 
in Tishrin 1 [Matt. x, 1-8]. 

26. Feast of the martyrs Andrianus and Datulia his 
wife, i his fellows. Gospel, 2 in Ilil [Matt. v. 
l4—19]. 

27. Feast of pious Mar Saba in 'Anthel and Abapumin, 
And in this day, the nsually celebrated Syrian [lesson] 
for Mar Simeon Stylites, eke 5 in Cantin 1 [Matt, 
xi. 27-30]. 

28. Feast of eee Moses the Ethiopian. Gospel, 21 
in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

29. Beheading of Mar John the Baptist. Stichon 
before Gospel of matins: I would fly, I would rest far 
away, I would fly, and I would dwell in the wilder- 
ness [Psa ly.6, 7). Section [or, Verse]: Give ear to 
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Fol. %. a1. my prayer, O God, and hide not thyself from my sup- 
plication [Psa, lv.1]. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xiv. 1-12. [Fol. 95. a,2.] And in priestly ministra- 
tion, Gospel from Mark: Mark vi. 14-27. [Here the 

' lesson breaks off at the end of the leaf: the last two 
leaves of the MS. being missing. ] 


The lessons missing from the manuscript in its present state are 
the following : | 

In the Lectionary: from the beginning, the lessons for Easter 
and the day following, and five verses of the third day; the last 
four verses from first Saturday after Easter: all of the following 
Sunday; matter from the lessons of the eve of Good Friday 
occupying two leaves, probably Matt. xxvi. 21-39; Luke xxii. 43, 
, #4; Matt. xxvi. 40-43. The Lectionary is thus nearly complete, 
In the Menology the gaps are more noticeable, and not easy to 
supply: They are; Thal (Sept.) 17 to latter portion of Tishrin 2 
(Oct.) 1; latter portion of 1 Candin (Dec.} 18 to latter portion of 
2 Cantin (Jan.) 3; Heziran (June) 21, by error of the scribe: Ab 
(August), latter part of 29 to the end, Lessons, or parts of les- 
sons, are missing for 36 days of the Menology. 


The Scripture passages now present in the MS., except the 
catch-words inserted for reference, are the following : 

Matthew i, 1-25; iii. 19-17: iv. 1-25; v. 1-45; vi. 1-33: vii. 1— 
1, 24-20; vili. 1-34; ix. 1-13, 18-95; x. 1-8, 16-22, 32, 38, 87-42; 
xi. 1-15, 27-80; xii, 30-37; xiti, 45-54: xiv, 1-12, 14-34; xy, 21- 
30; xvi. 19-19, 20; xvii, 1-27; xviii. I—4, 10-20, 23-35; xix. 3-12, 
16-30; xx. l-16, 20-34; xxi. 1-11, 15-43: xxii, 1-46; xxiii, 1-39: 
xuiv. 1-51; xxv. 1-40; xxvi. 1, 2, 6-16, 44-75: xxvii. 1-66; xxviii. 
L-15. ; 

Mark i, 9-11, 35-44; ii, 1-12, 14-17, 23-455; ili, 1-5; v. 24-26; 
Vic 14-27; vil. 31-37; viii. 27-31, 34-385 ix. 1, 17-81; x, 92-45: 
xi. 1-11, 22-26; xv. 16-41, 43-47: xvi, 1-20, 

Luke i. 1-68, 76-80; ii, 22-40- iil. 1-22; iv. 1-13, 16-41; y. 1- 
Il, 17-82; vi. 1-10, 17-23, 31-36; vii, 1-29, 40-48; viii, 5-21, 26- 
$0, 41-56; ix. 1-6, 28-43, 57-62; x. 1-12, 16-21, 25-49- xi, 27. 28; 
xil. 2-12, 10-21, 32-40; xiii. 10-17, 10-29; xiv. 1-11, 16-24: xy, 
2-32; xvi. 10-31; xvii. 3-10, 12-105 xvili, 9-14, 18-27, 35-43: Xix. 
I-10, 28-40; xx, 1-8, 46,47; xxi. 1-4, 8, 9, 25-27, 33-46: xxii, 1— 
$9: XXU. 32-40; xxiv. |-12, 18-53, 

John i. 20-51; iii, 1-28; iy, 46-54; ¥. 1-15, 17-47; vi. 1, 2, 5- 
83, 15-44, 47-59; vii. 1-30, 87-52: viii. 12-59; ix. 1-41; x, 1-9, 
17-42; XI. 1-45, 47-54; xii. I-50; xiii. 1-8, 31-38; xiv, 1-31: xv. 
ae xvi. 1-33; xvii. 1-26. xviii, 1-40; xix. 1-42; xx. 1-18: xxi, 

5. 

The following passages occur twice: Matt, vii. 8; viii, 23+ ix, 
1; x. 37-30; xi. 15; xvii, 14-10: xxi. 38-425 xxi. 2-46; xxiii, 1- 
12; xxiv. I-13, 34-44; xxy, 1-20, 31-46; xxvi., o7-f5; XXvil. 3-56, 
Mark xv. 43-47. Luke i, 24,265; iv, 22; xx. 1-8: xxi, Il—4; xxiii. 
3043. John in. IS-175 ¥. 30; vi. 14, 27; Viti, 12, 42-51; x. 27, 
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Ir is well known that the most ancient form of Sanskrit 
speech, like the earliest dialect of Greek, often omitted the 
augment in the past tenses of the verb. This usage is most 
common in the Rig-Veda; is less so in the Atharva-Veda: is 
rare in the Brihmanas; and has disappeared from the later 
language, except in some aorist-forms after the prohibitive md, 
gad in a few other sporadic instances. It appears, moreover, 
that these abbreviated forms have in great part undergone a 
change in sense; that, while some retain the proper significa- 
tion of their several tenses, a large number have in some way 
come to have a, for the most part, indefinite present or “ tense- 
less" meaning—being often codrdinate with trae present- 
indicative forms—or ive acquired a modal sense, and are 
employed in all situations where a true subjunctive, optative, 
or imperative form might have occurred. 

So far as I am aware, no one has hitherto collected all ocaur- 
rences of these forms and classified them according to their 
several uses. This is the task which is set for the following 
‘pages—one which can be brought to only an approximately 
certain conclusion, as will presently be explained. The search 
has been limited to the Rig- and Atharva ¥ edas, since in these 
works the great body of such forms occur. I have looked 
through the text of the former, checking my results by Grass- 
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mann’s Glossary; and have used for the latter Professor 
Whitney’s /ndex Verborum. 

The inquiry will relate to the following points:—1. What ia 
the relative frequency of augmentless forms in the different 
tense-systems; 2. How many have a non-modal sense, and 
what is the actual tense-use—present, preterit, or aorist—of 
these; 3. Of forms having a modal sense, how many are used 
subjunctively and how many optatively. 

I shall thus confine myself to a statement of the actual use 
of these forms, so far as that is discoverable, leaving for the 
present almost untouched the more difficult question, how this 
uge came about. 

Before taking up the main theme of the paper, one or two 

reliminary remarks will be in place. First, on account of the 
Seumectary condition in which some verbs have survived in 
the oldest texts, there is a certain number of forms which it is 
impossible to assign with entire confidence to a particular tense. 
This is eagerly true where the formal distinction between 
tenses is slight and not in every case consistently maintained. 
Such closely allied formations are the root-aorist and the root- 
class of the present-system, the a-adrist and the accented d-class, 
and the ridannoaten stems of the present, perfect, and aorist 
systems. Since this difficulty has been referred to; with illus- 
trative. examples, by Delbriick in his Das Altindische Verbum, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on it here, only to say that I have 
followed Whitney's grammar in distributing doubtful forms 
among the several tenses; and further, that, considering our 
scanty, and for the most part conjectural, knowledge of the 
earliest history of the Old-Indian verb, the distinction of pre- 
terit and aorist must in case of some verbs be provisional, and 
founded on genera! analogies of stracture rather than on actual 
difference of signification. It seoms, indeed, d@ priori not un- 
reasonable to suppose that in texts like the ones under con- 
sideration, whose material must have slowly grown up during 
many centuries, and at a period in Aryan society when the 
formative processes of the language were especially active, the 
same verbal form may represent more than one stage of de- 
velopment—that adat, for example, might stand in an early 
hymn for an indefinite past or “imperfect,” in contrast with a 
real or hypothetical present dati, and in a later hymn for a past 
near at hand, or “naorist,” in contrast with a later developed 
adadaf. It may not be possible to make the case out clearly, 
on account of the difficulty of fixing the chronological order of 
the hymns; but, unless some such state of things exista, I can- 
not understand the frequent inconsistencies of the poets in the 
choice of tenses. This. suggests the importance of judging of 
the tense-use of each verbal form from its immediate context 
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rather than from its assumed relation to a general system of 
tense-significations. ) 

Secondly, a similar doubt may arise in connection with mode- 
forms, This occurs when the mode-sign of the ap gine 
disappears in a long root- or stem-vowel, as in the 2d and 3d 
sing. act. of the nd-class; so in the root-norist, if sthat, dati, 
and the like, are true sobjunctives with primary endings, ean 
we be sure that séidi and dif were not regarded as the same 
with secondary endings, even though astidt and adat occur? 
Tt appears, indeed, that final radical @ is sometimes dropped 
before the modal a, leaving dada, dad/a, ete., ns the subjanc- 
tive stem; still, such forms as ades, adat, adanta are not want- 
ing. Thirdly, some augmentless forms of the a-aorist are not 
elearly distinguishable from true subjunctives of the root-norist, 
A prominent example is bivevan ete. ; 80, too, dranta might be 
true subjunctive to drata, 3 pl. of the root-form, or augmentless 
indicative after the pattern of stems like Gran of the a@-form, if 

sgard were had to structure alone. Fourthly, there are a few 
so-called pluperfect stems ending in a, which, when augment- 
less, are not to be distinguished from true perfect subjunctives. 
Finally, a part of the imperative inflection is identical with 
augmentless preteritive forms; though here the accent some- 
times furnfshes a probable ground for discrimination. 

Besides these classes of forms, there are others of a more 
exceptional character, which likewise cause perplexity. Such 
fire: dpam etc., whose initial @ gives no ae polin of the pres- 
ence or absence of the augment; adaé, from ad, whose ultimate 
a may be a mode-sign, or an insertion, as allowed by the gram- 
marians, to preserve the ending; asan, whose last a may be 
modal or a part of the ending, as in dsan; and ieata, $d sing., 
whieh occurs only after m@ or ma@kis. Professor V hitney cites 
it as a true subjunctive, and would make it the only instance, 
perhaps, of such a form with the prohibitive particle. Rather 
than assume this exception, [ have preferred to regard it as one 
of the not sige cases of transfer from the root- to the a- 
class, and have therefore admitted it as an augmentless form. 

These remarks are enough toshow that the number of forms 
which should be considered augmentless cannot be stated with 
absolute precision; bat, happily, the doubtful cases are asmall 
minority of the whole, and cannot materially affect the result. 
Moreover, the number is considerably diminished, 1st, by the 
fact that when such occur after the prohibitive ma it may be 
fuirly assumed that they are not trae subjunctives; and, d, 
by coérdination with a verb in the indicative mode, or by the 
general requirements of the sense. 


_ We may now proceed to the first point of our inquiry, which 
relates to the relative frequency of augmentless forms in the sey- 
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eral tense-systems. The whole number of such forms whieh I 
have noted in the two Vedas is 2511, of which 2036 occur in the 
Rik and 475 in the Atharvan, The total occurrences of aug- 
mented forms in the Rig-Veda, as stated in my History of Verb- 
nflection in it, are about 3300, of which 2065 are counted 
vith the imperfect, and 1194 with the aorists. In the Atharva- 
Veda, augmented forms occur about 1447 times: so that, com- 
Sry the latter with the former statements, we find that in the 

ig-Veda unangmented forms are to augmented ones about as 1 
to 1,62 and in the Atharva-Veda as 1 to 3.05—a marked decrease 
in frequency for the later text, Of augmentless forms in RV., 
870, or about 42.7 per cent, of the whole, are found in the present 
system (counting both primitive and derivative conjugations) ; 
#8, or 1.4 per cent., are classed more or less contidently with the 
perverse and 1138, or 55.9 per cent., are distributed 
among the several stems of the aorist. Not only does the aorist 
as a whole claim more than half of the augmentless forms, but 
the root-aorist stands foremost, with 487, or 42.8 per cent. of the 
occurrences. Next comes the «-aorist, with 322, or 28,3 per 
cent.; the isaorist, with 164, or 14.4 per cent.; the reduplicated 
aorist, With 119, or 10.5 per cent. ; the s-aorist, with 37, or 3.2 per 
cent. ; and the sc-aorist, with 9,or.8 per cent. ‘The sis-aorist is 
unrepresented in the Rig-Veda, The case is quite different in the 
Atharva-Veda; for, while in RV. nearly half of the augmentless 
forms occur in the present-system, in AV. there is a marked tend- 
ency to confine them to the aorist, where they stand to those in 
the present-system numerically as 4 to 1—a fact prophetic of the 
later usage. The specifications are as follows: the present-system 
has 92 occurrences, or 19.4 per cent. of the whole number ; the 
perfect-system has 1 instance; and the aorist has the remaining 
#52 cases, or 80.6 per cent. of all. In the distribution of these 
forms among the aorist-stems, AV. does not differ markedly trom 
KV. The root-form leads off, with 135, or 35.8 per cent. of aoriat 
occurrences, The a-form draws a little nearer, with 95 occur- 
rences, or 24.9 pes cent. Next follow in order the is form with 
68 instances, the «form with 41, the redaplicated form with 22. 
the sis-form with 14, and the sa-form with 7, 

The second part of our task was to separate augmentless forms 
into two grand divisions ; the first to include those having a non- 
modal (indicative) sense, and the second those having a modal 
(subjunctive or optative) sense. We were further to inquire into 
the actual tense-use of those grouped in the first division, Here 
we gre confronted at the outset with the question of interpreta- 
tion. We hardly need to be reminded that there are still many 
dark verses that baffle the translators, in these ancient texte: and 
further, that the employment of mode and tense presents so many 
irregularities that one is often puzzled to know what rational 
principle governed their choice. One needs only to compare at 
random pages of the two complete translations of the Rig-Veda 
to appreciate the diffieulty. I have constantly had before me the 
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renderings of Grassmann and Ludwig; though I have followed 
neither exclusively, but have endeavored to form an independent 
judgment, aided by the best light obtainable. Of course I do 
not expect that everyone will accept my understanding of each 
‘of the more than twenty-five hundred cases under consideration ; 
but I trust that the difference of opinion will not be so great as 
to prevent substantial agreement in the results. At any rate, 
the whole material is ees before the reader, and he can modify 
the conclusions to suit his own views. 
Turning first to the Rig-Veda, we find, as [ think, that, as 
regards signification, the augmentless forms are divided about 
ually between a non-modal and a modal use. The figures are, 
1027 to the former and 1009 to the latter. Of the former, a little 
more than half, or 454 instances, occur in the present-system, 17 
in the perfect-system, and the remaining 454 in the aorist, of 
which 351 (2354116) occur in the simple-aorist, to 105 for all the 
forms of the sibilant-aorist. | 
The loss of so important a factor of tense-expression as the 
augment naturally led to inexactness of tense-use; and we find, 
in fact, that the great body of non-modally-used forms are 
divided, as to time, between an indefinite present and an indefi- 
nite past. I have reckoned 368 instances with the former, and 
567 with the latter, These are distributed among the tense- 
systems in about the usual proportion. A past near at hand, or 
aorist, has been observed 92 times only, of which about five- 
sixths occur in the sorist-system, The distinction between the 
aorist and the imperfect sense cannot be certainly applied in every 
case, and there are passages where either would about equally 
suit the connection. The indefinite present is employed in the 
stntement of general facts unrestricted as to time—such as the 
attributes of Taitioa, their personal appearance, or their oft-recur- 
ring exploits, .A troe present indicative often occurs codrdinated 
with such forms. A few examples, out of a large number, will 
illustrate this usage: RV. viii. 68.2. “He clothes (abiy Grnoti) 
the naked, heals (bhisdkts) the wounded; the blind sees (pra 
kAyat), the lame goes about (mir bAdt);" x. 10.2, “Thy friend 
desires (vesti) not that friendship ...; the sons of the great 
Asura, the heroes who support Heavht see far around ri 
khyan);" x.80.1. “Agni gives (daddti) the booty-winning steed 
og | Agni wanders (carat) here and there adorning the two 
worlds;” Val. 2.8 “Thy chariot-horses ... with which thon 
dost strike down (nighosdyas) the enemy of man, with which 
thon dost ride around (pari yase) the heavens;” ix. 74.1. “When 
born in the wood, he cries out (eatradat) like an infant, when he, 
the ruddy steed, is striving to reach (sisdsati) the light.” One 
may see, further, RV. 1.87.3; 152.5; 152.3; 169.3; 175.8. in 
10,4. 11.16.2. vil.32.21. vin, 2,39, x.4.5; 80.2; 123.1, | 
The use of augmentless forms in a historical sense would call 
for no special remark, were it not for the tendency to obliterate 
the distinction of imperfect and aorist.. In the following pas- 
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sages the latter stands for the former, being in most coordinated 
with that or the perfect: RV. ii. 20.8. i.31.12. tv. 28.1. v. 
29.4: 31.8. viii. 85.16, x. 46.2; 73,2; 128. 4,- 

As we turn, next, to the Atharva-Veda, we are not surprised to 
find that the lapse of time has developed still more the tendency 
of erodes: pe to confine the angmentless forms to a modal use; 
for, instead of a nearly equal division between a non-modal and a 
modal use, which obtains in the Rik, we find in the Atharvan 
only 42 instances of the former to 433 of the latter—a ratio of 1 
to 10, nearly, Only 13 belong to the present-system; 23 are 
found in the simple-aorist; and 6 in the sibilant-aorist. 

The third, and last, point of our inquiry referred to the second 
grand division of augmentless forms, or those used in a modal 
sense, I have attempted to separate subjunctively-used from 
optatively-used forms, and under the latter head have separately 
designated forms with mé Under subjunctive uses are placed 
dependent clanses of purpose or condition, expressions of will (Ist 
person), questions of doubt, and certain occurrences with aa 
which seem to approach the future in sense and are best rendered 
by “shall not” or “cannot.” The optative use, including forms 
with mda, expresses a wish, which in the Veda frequently ap- 

roaches a demand. Since these forms possess no mode-sign, 
their non-modal or modal sense can only be determined by the 
context—a codrdinate verb or the general sense of the passage ; 
and there are not a few cases where an indicative or a subjane- 
tive, an indicative or an optative would make about equally good 
sense, 

We have seen that augmentless forms occur in a modal sense 
1009 times in the Rig-Veda. Of these, 202 are counted with the 
subjunctive, and 807 with the optative—491 without and 316 with 
ma. The former occurs with about equal frequency in the 
present- and sorist-systems. The latter use, without m4, is more 
common in the aorist, in about the ratio of 1.51 to 1; and with 
ma the ratio increases to 2.20 to 1. As we have so often noted, 
the simple-aorist, especially the root-form of it, claims the largest 
number of occurrences. 

Examples of the optative use, with and without md, are too 
common to need citation, They may occur codrdinated with 
true subjunctives, optatives, or imperatives. The following area 
few of the passages where the subjunctive sense occurs in the 
relations mentioned above: RV. ii. 19.2. iv. 27,3, viii, 91,8, x, 
22. 14 (purpose); 1.165. 10, vii. 64.4; 93.3. x. 87, 13 (condition) ; 
i 18:3, vi. 32.1. x. 27.2; 86.5 (will); 1v. 31.1. vwii.86.2. x. 28. 
5 (question); i. 164.16. i130. 7. viii. 47.1; 60.4 (w. na). 

inally, in the Atharva-Veda, 109 of the 433 cases of modally- 
used auementless forms have a subjunctive sense, 73 are used 
optatively without mij, and 341 have the same sense with md. 
OF the last, 48 only are counted with the present-system, and the 
remaining 293 are found with the aorist. This ratio of about 6 
to 1. in favor of the aorist is striking, when we compare it with 
the corresponding usage in the Rig-Veda. 
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It only remains to say a few words in explanation of the fol- 
lowing List of Forms nes | Occurrences, in which will be found in 
detail the facts which have been summarized in the foregoing 
pages. Under the head “non-modal,” occurrences having a 
present sense are left without special mark; those having a pre- 
terite or aorist sense are followed by “p” or “a” respectively. 
So, under the head “ modal,” an occurrence having a subjunctive 
sense is followed by “s;” one having an optative sense, be ie Pe 
Passages containing md are preceded by “ w. mi.” 


List oF Forms AND OCCURRENCES. 
Present SysTem, 
ACTIVE. 
non-miamial, mamlenl 
aj: ajat AV. 3. 8.4. 0. 
aij: afjan RV.3.94.3.p. 7. 2.4. 
ad: adat AV. ro. 5.22. 


av: avas RY. 2. t2t.12. 6 
avatam HY. 7. 63.1. p. 
Tag: agnavam AV. 19. §5. 6. o. 


Zag: dgnan RY. ro, 174. 1. 
an: asyat EV. ro. 61.4, p. 


it es w. ma AV. 5. 22. 11. 
ayan RV. 4. 2.16, p. 
yan KV. 3. 4.5. 
inakg: inakgat RY. ©. 132.6, 4, 
zig: ichas w. mi AY. to. 1.3. 


ubj : ubjde RV. 4. 19. 5. p. 

ubh: ubhnds RV. 1. 63. 4. p. 
unap (3 =) RV. 2.13.9. p 

ug: égas RV. 1. 175.4. 0. 
ngpan RV. 9. 97-39. Pp. 

F: ypos RV. 1.174.272. p,9.p. 6. 18, 


§. ps; 20. 02. p. RV. 1, 90,14. 6. 15.0. g, 102, 8. 0, 
yuvan RY. 1.69.10. 7. 1.2. p.; §. 
6. p. 
Fe: drcat RV. 1. 165.14, a. RY. 1. 173.2. 0, 
arcan RY, 3. 14,4. 4.1.14. pe RY. 7. 43. 1 0, 
9: argat RY. 9. 107.15.0, AV. 10. 4.1. 0 


tkr: kppavam EY. 10. 45. 1. 
rkyt: RY. 8.45. 30. p. 
krg: kargat RV. 10, 25. 10, 11. 
krand: krandat RY.1. 34. 3, p. 10. 


44.5. p. RV. 1.173.350, 10. 95.13. 5 
AV. 20. 136.5. p. (mam keradat), 

kgam: keimat (kri-?) AV. 7. 63. 1. 0. 

kegar: karat RV. 9. 86.20.08. AV. 
5. 0.3. RY. 9. 109. 8, o, 


keedran EV, ©. 116.9. p. 
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 Ikgi: keiyas 
kpiyat RV. 7. 20. 6. 
2kgi: kyindim 
kegip: kesipat 
khid: khidat RY. 4. 28. 2. p. 
Iga: jigat RV. g. 71. 5. 
2g4: giyat 
guh: gihas 
grabh; grbhpas 
cakg: cakgus RV. 10, 92. 15. p. 


| G8F) Carag 


carat RV... 44.3. 10. 80.1; 124. 5. 
AY. 13. 2.40. p. 
céran RV. 5. 45. 3. 
eit: cetat RV. 8.57. 18. 
cud: codat 
oyu: cyavam 
jan: janat RV. 2. 21.4. p.; 40.2. p. 
ji: jayat 
jinv: jinvan RY. 1. 71.1. p. 
jug: jégat 
takg: takgam 
thkgat RV. 1.51.10, p.; 61.6. p.; 
121,93. p.; 158.5.p. 9.97. 22.p. 3O. 
gg. 1. p. 
takgima RV. 5. 73. 10. a, 
takgan RV. zr. 20.3". pes tir. 1*. p. 
5. 30.4. p. 
tand: tandat 
tap: tipas 
tapat 
tud: tudét RV. 8.1.01. p. 10. gf. 
4. PP. 
tr: tirds 
tarat RV. 9. $8. 1°. p., 2. p39. p, 4 B 
tear: tedrat RV. 1.71.5 p. 8.1.01. p. 
dabh: dabhat 


dabhan RY. 1. 145.5. 


dah: dahas 
td: dadis 
dadas RV. 8.59. 14. p. 


Oe 


_ Modal. 
RV. 3.8.1.8. 8. 53.4. 0. 
EV. €. s8.11.0. fo. 106.7. 0. 
RY. 10. 27.4. 8. 


RV. 4.27.3. 8. 0, 182, 1-3. 0, 


RV. 2. 167.6, 8.; 173. 1. 0. 
w. mE RY. 7. too.6, TO, 27. 24. 
RY. 3. 30.5.4 


RY. 8. 1.28. 0. 


BY. 1. 173.3% 0. 
w. mA RV. ro. 44. 14. 


EV. 2.164.168 AV. 9 9.155. & 
RY. 7.27.20 AV. 29. 5.1". 0. 
RY. 2, 165. to, &. 

RY. 4. 40, 2. 0, 

RY. 10. 43. §. 8. 


RY. 0. 167.5. 68 40, 81.7. 0, 
RV. 6 92, 1.8. 


RV. 7. Gq. 4. 5. 


RV. 2. 70.7. & (Ww. pad, 
w. ma AV. 18. 2. 76". 
Ww. mai RY. 3. 163. 20. 


RY. 3. 40. 3. 0. 
RV. @. 107. 15. 0, 


RV. r.178.28 7.56.15.8 ro, 108, 
4. 8. 

WimARY. 1.8.20 2522. 6.44. 
iz. 8.45.23 10.87. 9; 120. 4, 
AV. 4.7.7 5.2.4" 84.9": 6, 
2§. IR 2.5. £7.68. 1g. 27. 5,6; 
46.2. 

w. mai RY. ro, 6. 1. 

Ww, mai AV. 82. 4.952. 


AV. rb 2.4". 


AV. 11. 0.27. 
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td: dadat RV. §. 61.10. p. 7. 75. 7. 
8. 5.37.p. 10.85.41". p. AV. 14. 
2.4": p. RV. 7. 92.5. 8 


dag: dicat RV. 2.19.4. 6, 16. 20, 


dis; disat 
tdi: diyat 
2d: aiddyat } RY. 10. 9). 11. p. 
didet 
div: divyas 
dah: dugdham 
dohts RV. 2.34.10. p. 9. 208.18. 
dh: drfhat RV. 2. 17.5. p. 
dhanvy: dhinvan RV: ©. 145.9. 
rdbha: dadhan EV. 1. 71. 3. p. 
dhav: dhivan RV. 6. 17.11. p. 
ahi: didhyas 
dhwvas: dhvasin RV. Val. 7. 5. p. 
naks: nakgat RV. t.121.5.p 6. 
63.6. p. 
nakgan EV. 7. 23. 4. p. val. 6. 1. p. 
nam; naMmas 


Inag: nagat 


nagan 
znag: négat RV. 7. 392.21. 8. 19,6, 


nidinind): nindata 

of: nayas RV. 4. 30. 19. p. 
nayat RY. 3.9.5.p.; 31.6. p. 6, 
4.6. p. 

pac: pacat RY. 6, 17.11. p. 

pat; patat RV. 4. 27. 4. p. 

pag: pagyat AV. 2. 1.1. p. 
pagyan RV. 1. 174. 6. p. 

2p4: pibat RV. 5. 25. 7. p. 

pinv: pinvat RV. 9. 65.3. p. 

pig: pinak (2 4) RV. 3. 30.8. p. 4. 
15.9 P.; 30. 9.p.,13.p. 6,17. 10, p. 
B. 1.28. p. 

Pro: proak (44) RV. 6. 20.6, p. 

Pro: proat 

Py 4ipi): pipayas 
pipes 


RV. 1. 70.5.8; 1668. 2.8, 4.2.9.8 
7-100. 1.8. 8.19, 14.4; 92.4.9. 10. 
61.25. 0.; 65.6. o.; of. 10. & 

RY. 6. 5.4. 4 

EV. ©. 180. 1. a, 


RV. &% 2. 8. o, 

w. mai RV. 10. 34. 15. 
WwW. mai RV. ©. rs8.4. 
RY. 9. 72.2. & 


RV. 6. 34.4. 8. 


w. ma AV. 8. 1.9. 


RV..2..173.3. 0. 7. 39.6. 0. 

AV. 6.131.2.0. 7, §6.4. 0. 

AV. 20, 136, 12. 0, (not man) 

RY. 9. 7g. I. a. 

BV. 0. 0.8.0.7 064.9%. © -2. 4 TE. 
£. £3248 G25.08 8. 90. 16, 
0.5 3. 17.8.5 47. 1.8 fy §0. 92. ks 87. 
5.85 59.5 5 AV. 9. o. 20", 5, 

RV. 2. 35.6.8, w. mai RV. 2 93. 8: 
27. 14. 

WwW. ma iV. 4. 5.2. 


RV. 1. 36.180. 8. 07. 15. 0. 


RV. 1, 164.16.8, AV. 9. 9. 15°. *. 


RV, & 2.23. a 


AW. 3. 67,1. 0. 
RV. £, 63, 6. o. 
RY. 4. 16.21. 0. 


——=— = SS UE _ «= <_—- = — — —— —_ — — - —_ 
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Py 4p): plpayat 

pipayan , 

prach: prohat RY. 8. 45. 4.p.; 66. 
i. p. 

pruth: préthat RY. 7. 3.2. 

budh: bédhat 

bri: bruvan AV. 4. 5.2. 

bhaa: bhasat RV. 6. 1. 4. 

bhid: bhinat (22) RV. 1. 54.4. p.; 
190.7. p.; 174.4. p. 
bhinat (3 s.) RV. 1. $2.5. p.; 62. 4. 
p. 2. 11.20. p; 159.8. p. 4. £7. 3. p. 
BS. 92.25. p.; sh.0g.p. ro0. 68. 69. p., 

bhi: bibhes 


‘ bibhita 


bhuj: bhijat RV. 1. roo, 14. 

bhi: bhavat 

bhfiig: bhigan 

bhr: bharas EV. 6.96.4. 10. 071.2, 
bhérat RV. 1.60.1. p.; 122.94, p. 
2. 20.6.p. 4. 26. y-6.p. §. 44. 13. p. 
9. 48. 3.P4 4 Fiz 97. 24 


bharan EV. 10.13.2. p. AV. 18. 
* 3-38". p. 
bhrag: bhratgat 
mad: madas 
madat 
madan RV. 6, 15. ta. 
mand: maéndan 
mi: minvan RV. 3. 41. 62. p. 
mi: minat 
minit 
2mfp(myo); mrpat 
yam: yamam EV’. ro. 49. 3. p. 


yamas 
yamat AV.6.56.1. ro. 4.8. 
ya: yat 


# 


On} 


RV. t.97.5.0. 32.57.68. 8. 1.19..0. 
9.6.7.8 10, 153.7. 8. 
RV. 3. 1§2,6,0. 7. 65,2. @ 


RV. 4. 15.7. & 


RV. 6. 14.1. 0. 


RY, 8.1.5. a. 

W. md AV. 2.05.1-6. §.30.5. &, 2. 
23, 24. 

w. mA AV. 7. 60. 1. 

w. mai RY. 8. 55. 15. 
18. 3. Gy. 


AY. 7. 60. 4, 6. 


AY. 10, 8.22. 0. 
AV. 20. 140. tg. 0. 
RY. 1, 151.3. 0 


Iq. 2. 24. 0, . 


RV, 1. 173%.3.0. 2.16.5.8, 9 §2.7.0,7 
106, 3. 0, 


AV. 20. 193.6. 0, 
w. ma AV, 8 1.7. 
AV. 20, 49. 2. 0. 


RV. 10. 89. r6. s. 


RV. 4.50.23.8. 7.92.5. 8. 8.28. 4.9, 
w. ma AV. 6. 120, 4. 

RY. 9. 61. 27. 6 

AV. 9. 2 14, a 


RY, to. 134. 6. 0, 

RY. § 34.28; 46.5.0 8B. 09.7. 0.; 
33-8.8; 81.5.0. 9.44.5.0. 20. 
ig4.tg.0 AV. 6.95.4. 0 


‘Ww. ma RY. 3. 45.1. g. 44.5. 7.69. 6. 


8.81.58. AV... 017.1". 
RV. 9. $2.2. oO, 


yy: yatam 
2yu: yuyoma 
rad; radat RY. 7. 87. 1. p. 
rao: rapgat 
raipan RV. 4. 33.7. p. 
rap: rapat 


raj: rit (32) EV. 6. 12,5. 
ridh: ridbat 
Fic: ripnik(3s.) RV. 2. 15. 6. p: 10. 5. 
ribh: rébhat RY. ro. 92.15. p. 
rig: regat RV. 7. 20. 6, 
ri: rinks 
rinin RY. §. 7. 23. p. 
Tru: ruvat 
ruj: rujéa RV. 6. 22.6. p. 
rojit RV. 6. 32.2. p.; 39.2-p. 7. 
75-7: 
rojan RV. 1, 71.2. p. 
rud; rodan 
rudh: rédhat RY. 1. 67, ro. 
rej: rejat RV. 4. 17.2. p. 
likh: Uichat 
wad: wadat RY, 1. 119.9. p. 
Tan: Vanas 
vanvan 
Vap: vapas RY. 4. 16. 14. p. 
Yam: vVaman RV. ro. 108, 8, p. 
Ivas: uchat 
uchinn RY. 7. go. 4. 
3 VAS: Vases 
vah: vahat RV. 8. 1. rr. p. 
rvid: vet (32) RV. 10. 53.9. p. 
2vid: vindas RY. ro, 104.8. p. 
vindat RV. 6. 44.23. p. 
vindan RV, 1. 72.2. p. 4. 1.16, p. 
vidh: vidhat RV. 8. 5. 22. p. 
vidhin 
vig: vigat EV. 9. 103.4; 107. 10, 
2Vig: vivés (20) RV. 1.69. 8.p. ro. 
147.1. p. 
vivés (3%) RV. ro. 76.3. p. 
2V1; véa (2 4) 


ro. 1395. 1. p. 


wés (3 5.) 
Ivy: irpot RV. 2. 68, I. p. 
Trj: vroak (2 n.) 
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miendeal, 
w. MA AV. £1. 2.1, 
wma AY. 6. 7} 3- 
w. mA AY, 7. 68.4. 


RY. 8. 82. 20, a. 

RV. §. $216.0, 10. 25. 1,0, 

RV. 1.174.7. 0 10. 120 AV.32B, 
1. tg", o. 


ERY. 2. 120, f. & 


AV. 20. 135. 11. 0, 


RV. 1. 173-3.0. 4. $6.1, 8 


Ww. mai AV. 8. 1. 09. 


AV. 20, 132. 8.5. 
AV. 3.4.7. 6 

w. ma RY. 8. 45. 23. 
RV. 7. 48.4. 0. 
RV. 8. 85.9, 0. 
RV. 2. 48.8.0, ‘7. 81.6. 0, 
RV. 7. 8.3. 8 
AV. 1, a 


B. 
B. 1, 0, 


RV. ©. 149. 1. 0. 


RV. 2. 63.2. 8. 
RY. 4. 3.13. 
RY. 2. 77.2. 6 


G15.14.5 wo me 


Ww. ma RV, 8, 86. 7%, 
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won-modal, wodial, 
#¥ri: vrpak (3 3.) RV. 6. 18.8. p. 7. 
18. 12. p. 
wrt: vartat RV. 2 I. 121.4. p. 
vrdh: virdhos RV, 1. 71.6. 0, 
vardhat RV. 6. 36.3.0 7. 60.9.0, to. Or, 
76. o, 
vTardhan RV. O. $60 
vrh: vehas w. ma RV. 6. 48.17. 


vyhat EV. 1. 130.9. p. 


¥VO@eHh: Veinas 


Venatam 
vyac: vivyak (3.4) EV. 7. 21.6. 
vyadh;: vidhyat RY. 1. 61.7. p. 
¥rage: vrgcoas RV. 4. 17.7. p. 
wrocdt RV. 1, 61. oD a. 19. 2. p. 
3 33:7-P. 5. 29.6. p. 
gata: Gansata 
gak: cikgam 
gilcgas 
gardh;: gardhat 
Ga(oi): clogs RV, 6, 18.13. p. 
gyat RV. 1. 130. 4", p. 
Gas(gig): gagia(za) RV. r. 80. 1. p, 
gasan EV. ro. 52. 4. 
guc: gocas 
qgcam: Gcamnan 
grath: grathnas RV. ro. 171.4. p. 
Sad: aldas EV. 6. 5.3. a. 
sidat RV. 5. 01.2. p. 6. 16.23. ro. 
46.6. p.; 63,9, p.t 123. 5. 


sidan RV. 1.65.2; 72.5. p.: 85.7. p. 
sage: sagcat RY. 2. 22, 1-3. p. 
sah: sabos RY. 1. 174.8. p, 
saidh: sidhat RY. 2. 19. 3. p. 

sidhan KY. 1. g6. 1. p. 
sic: sificam 

sificat RV. 10. 61.2. p., 7. p. 
gu: sunola 


Oyj: agjde RV.2.0r. 2p. 4.7.1. p. 


§ 32.1. p. 10. 11.9. p 
apjat RV. 2.55.6. p.; 71.5.7 
27.3.p. 9.64.10. 10. 199. 4. p.; 
124. 7. p. 


ayp: sarpat RV. ro. 79.5; gg. 12. 
VOL. XL. 43 


RV. 1.43.90 wo mai RV. 5. 31.2 
36.4. 6.44.10, AV. 4g 8.2. 
Ww. MARV, §. 75.7; 78, 0. 


w. ma RV, 8. 1,1. 
RV. 10, 27. 1. & 
RY. Val 4: 8.8. 
RV. 7. 21. §. 0. 


w. ma EV. to. 16. 1. 
RV. 3. Tog. 2, o, 


BV. 7. 90.3.0 8.61.9.0. ror ia; 
46,1.0.° 61.4.8; 99.8.8 AV. 2B. 
[. 2p". 8. 


RV. Io, 27.2. 8. 
RV. 4. 43. 6. 0, 
W. mai RV. 2. 30. 7. 


Ww. ma RY. 2. 189. 5. 


RV. 5. 174. 4. 0, 
8. 4. 20°. o, 


7. 104.20.0. AV, 


— 


son-noder!. 

yatan: stan (3 4.) RV. ro. 92. 5. 

eta: sliut RY. 7. 42.6. a. 

atha: tigjham EV. 8. 34. 18. p. 
tigthas 
tigthat RV. 1, 118.5.0. 4.1.17. p. 
5. 73-5. 8.20.4; 56.15. p. 10. 132.7. 
tigthan RV. ro. 123. 3. 

aprdh: spirdhin 

aphur: sphurat 

sridh: sredhata 

avaj: svajat RV. 6. 60. ro. 

han: han (25) RV. 5.32.1. p 6. 
18.5. p.; 20.2. p., 10. p.. 26.5, p. ro. 
22. 7. Pp. 
han (3 8.) RV. 5. 29.2.p,4.p. 6, 
27.6-P- 5 47-2-p. 7.96 p. 10,99, 
6. p. 
hatam RY. 7. 83.1. p. 

ha: jahitam 

hinv: hinvan RY. ro. 96.7. p. 

Bhva(hG): hovat 
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w. me AV. 821g. 2oO. 6.26, 
RY. 1. 174.4.8 6 20.9, 0 
RV. 6. 67.9. 5 


RV. 1. 54,8. 5. 
Ww. mA RV. 7. 32.9. 


RY. ro. 182, 1-3. 0. 
w. mi AY. 7. $3. 2. 


RV. 8. 26, 16. a, 


MIDDLE 


aH): afijata (3 pl.) RV. 8. 7. 25. p. 
am: amanta 

iradh: iradhanta RY. 1. 1209. 2. 
Lig: lganta 

aig: ichdnta ItV. 1. 65.6. p. 

Id: Idata (5 p.) 

ig: igata (3 6) 


Ig: Iganta RV. 8. 85. 4. 
Fy: yputa EV. 5. 45. 6. p. 
tkr: kuruthas 
kyouta RV. ro. 91.8, 10. p.; 48.9. p. 
keypnota 
kypvata RV. 1.72.5. p. 4. 24.3. 
krp: krpanta RY. 9. 99: 4. 
guh: gihathis 
ET: grpacta KV. &. 3. 7. p. 
grabh: grbhglta (3 4) 
grbhpata RY. 9. 14. 7. 
cakg: cakgata (34) RV. £. 121.2. p. 
a > 71.9. 
car; caranta RV. 3. 4. ¢. 
cit: cilteta 


RY. 1. rig, 9. a, 

RV. Tr. 144. §. 0 

EV. £. 96. 3. 0. 

w. mi RY, 1.23.9; 96.16, 2.29. 70; 
42.3% 6.28.7 J.94.7. 8.48. 14. 
10. 25.7; 36.2. AV. 4.29.7, 29. 
47-6". 20. 127. 13. 


WwW. ma AY, 5. 92. 99. 


RY. 7. 34.12. 0. 
RV. 1. 100. 7. 0. 


w. ma AV, 4. 20, 5. 


RY. 9. 108. 3. a. 


RV. 9. 02.4.5. 10, 26.2. 0, 
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oyu; cyavanta RV. 1. 48.2. 


jan: jayathas RV. 3. 43.2. p. 8. 78. 


5. Fe 

janala EV. 10. 123. 7. p. 

jayata RV. 1. 128.1.p. 4.1.11. p. 
jananta RV. 2.18.2. 7.7.4.p. 9 
23.2. p. 

jayanta RV. 1. 168. 2. 

jug: jugata 

jupanta RV. 65.5. p.. 9. p.; 167. 4. 


7.5.6. p.; 12.4. p. 8.15.29 p. ro. 


8. 4. 


3)7: jaranta RV. to. 31.7. a. 
Jia: janata (3 p.) RY. 1.65.6. p. &. 
6T, T4. 
takeg: takgata (4 p.) RV. 3. 38.2. p. 
tan: tanuthda 
tr: Hrata 
rdnta RV. 7. 7. 6, 
day: diyanta RV. 7. 16. 7. 
dig: didigta RV. ro. 93.15". 
dph: dptihata RV. 5. 45.2. 


dhi: didhfthis 

nakg: nakgata RV. 1. 33. 14. p. 10, 
74.2. 
Bakganta EV. 7.52.3. p. ro, 85, 
I]. p- 


nam: namanta RV, ro, 40. 6. 


Inag: naganta 

2nag: naganta RY. 1.123. 11.0. 310, 
PTS. 4. 

mas; nasanta RV. 4.55.5. 8. 61. 14. 
g. 59. 3; 92. 5. 

niftts: nihsata RV. ro. 74. 2. 

nt; nayanta KY, ro. 4. 5. 

Inu: navanta RY. 1. 66.10; 69. 10. 
4. 3.11. p. §. 45.8. p. 6.7.2. p. To. 
71 AV. 9. 9.4. 

200; nivanta RY. ro. 22, 9, 

nud: nodanta RV. 2, 1467. 4. 

Pan: pinanta EV. 2. 4. 5. p. 
74.4. 


ro. 


dof 


meen t 


RV. 1. 25. 18.0 5.135.950 7. 15,60. 


RY. 1. 3.9.0; 127.6, 0; 148.2,0, 2. 
27.2.0.) #020, 6. gt. oo: gb. 
2.0. 616, 8.0.; S2.0f 0 7 ay. 
25.0.7 9§.14.0,; §2. 3.0.7 §6, 20, 8.; 

_ 58. 6.0.5 64. 1.0, 8. 19,6. a, 9. Br. 
5.0.7) 103.5. 10. 70.8. 0 


w. ma RV. 5. 79.9. 
RV. £0. 95. fo. o. 


w. mi AV, 8. 1.8. 


RV. 7. 42.1.0. 8. 81.27, Oo: O2. 10. 

RV. §. 32.100. 7. 90.9.0; 41. Go. 
8.6.4.0 AV. a 16.6" 0. 

EV. 9. 79. 8.0. 20. 1459.4. 0, 

wma RV. 7, 1.22. 

RY. 1, 186, 7, a. 

RV. 1, 148.3. 0, 


RV. 7. 42.1.0 AV. 5.2.2. 0. 
EV. 9. 83. 2. 0. 


RV. 10. roy. 7. 0. 


B40 


WPpinv: pinvanta RY. 7. 34. 3. 
PYA(pl): pipayanta RV. 4. 73.6 p. 


prath: prathanta EY. 9. 94. 2. p. 
pru;: pravanta ItV. 4. 53.58. 
badh: bidhathis 
bhaj; bhéjanta RV. 8.4.91.p. ro. 
r.3. AV. 18. 1.45", 
Bhan: bhananta RY. 4. 15, 7. am. 
a 
bhikg: bhikganta RV. 3. 56. 7. 
bhur: bhurinta RY. 5. 6, 7. 
bhr: bharata EY. ro. 40.6, p. 
bhéranta RV. 1. 70. 10.2. 13.2. §. 
74.6. 8. 6,2. p. 
Man: manyathis 
manyata EV. 4. 17.1. p. 4. p. 
mananta RV. ro. 67.2. p, 
manvata RV. 4.1.16. p. 8.29. 10. p. 
myj: mygfa RY. 1. 140. 2. 
myfijata RV. 9. 24.1; 65. 26, 
yaks: yakganta RV. 1. 152. 5. 
Tyua: yuvanta 
2yu; yoyothia 
yuyota 
yavanta 
yuj: yuiijata (3 p.) RV. 6. 66, 6 p. 
8. 20. 4. 
ran: rapanta 
ranta (3 p.) RV. 1.61.08. p. 7.499. 
» BP 
Fabh: rabhathis 
Ira: rarithis 


td 


Fuc: rocata RV. 4.1.7. p.; 10, 5,6. 


rej: rejata RV. 4. 17.2. p.; 22.4. p. 
5. 60. 3. p. 
réjanta RY. 8. 92. 3. 
Tap: vapanta RY. 7. 56. 3. 
2vas: vasta RY. 1. 25.93. 
wasata (3.) RV. 5. 52.9; 63. 6 
Ss. 4. 
rvidh: vidhanta 
Ivy: vVaranta RV. 2. 24. 5. 
9% 1 468 & 55.7. 
avr: Varanta 
wrdh: virdhata 
vridh: vradhanta RV. s. 6. 7. 


3 32. 


a. Abvery, 


rrecedenl 
RV. 3. 1§3.4.0.; 169.4.0.; 181.9, 0,, 
6.0. 5. 34.9. 0. 
w. ma RV. ro. 18. 11. AV, 28. 4. 50", 


BV. 1. 63.4.0. 5.79. 7.8. 10, 1208, 8. 2 


EY. §. 70.9. 0, 
w. ma RV. 2g. p26, 3, 


RV. ¥. 174. 4. 0. 


KV. 8. 60, 4. a 

Ww. ma RV. 2. 33.1. 
w. mi RY. 8. G0. 6. 
RY, §. 2.5. 6 


RV. 7. $7.5. 0, 


Ww. ma AY. &. 2. 7, 
w. mA RV. 6. 44. 08, 


RV. 3. 4.4.0, 


RV. 2. 120, 15,0, 

RV. t.1490. 10. o 

RV. 16, 25.10, 0: 22,14. #, 
RV. 5. t9.4. 0, 


Caaugmented Verb-Forma in the Veda. S41 
VGR(GN: Gigttd (3 8) RY. 6. 5.5. 
guc: gécanta RV. 8. 6,3. a, 
pac: séoata RV. 4. 5.9. p. 
sacadhvam Ww. mA AV. 4. 97.12, 


sicanta RV. 1. 73.4; 196.4; 164. 

Sp 5.5. 3 04. p. 8. 7.8; 

43.15. 10, 90.16. p.; 172.17, AV, 

7 5. 1". p RV. 7. 5.4.0; 745.0. 20. 09.7. 
sap: sapanta RV. §. 5.4. p 
Bago: sagcala (3 p) RV. 7. go. 3. RV. 7. 26. 4. 0. 
sadh: sidhata RV. 5. 45. 3. p. 


sidhanta RY. 8, 40,9. 0 
60; afta RV. ro. 31.10. p.; 61.20. P 
ap]: apjata Ww. ma AV. £2. 5. 46, 
ayjanta RY. ro. 62.7. p. 


stu: stavanta RV. 4. 22.7. p. 7. 30. 4. 
stha&: tigthanta RV. 1. 135.8. ro. ' 
E17. 5. 
ami; smayanta EV, 1. 165. 8. 
th; jihita RV. 1. 37.7. 5. 43.3. p. 
ahr: hrotthis w. mai RV. 8. 2. 19, 
bvaA(hQ); hdvanta RV, 1. 12.2. 7. 
28.1. 10. 178.5. 
PERFECT SysTe. 
ACTIVE. 
tky; cakaram RV. 4. 42. 6. p. 
krand: cakradas RV. 9. 107. 22. RY. 9. 64, 3. 0. 
cakradat RY. 8. 7.26.p 9. 7.3; 
74.1; 86, 51. 


cit: ciketam RY. 10. 25, 5. # 
dhan; dadhanat EV. ro. 73.1. p. 
dhe: dadhargit w. mA RV. 5. 183.4. 4. 44. 


Ham: nandmas HY. 1. 174.8. p, RY. 2. 19-7. 0 
vyac: vivydcat RV. 10, 96. 4. p. 

etabh; tastambhat [tV. 1. 121. 3. p. 

eWar: sasvar (3 4.) RV. 1, 85.5. p. 


hits; jihitels Ww. ma AV. 22. 3.15. 
hy: juhuras w. mA RY. 7. 4.4. 
e 
MIDDLE, 


kyp: cakyppinta RV. 4-1. 14. p 
kram; cikramanta RV. 4.22.6.p. RV. 2. 19.2.0 
wrdh: vivyrdhanta RY. 5. 03.7. 6. 


66.2. p. 20. 93. 12. a. RV. 6. 68.4. 0 
Wyac: vivyacanta IV. 6. 6.15. 
hv: johOrthas w. mA RV. 7. 1. 19. 


juburanta w. MARV, 1.43.8, 3 5.2 


A Avert, 


Aorist Sysrems. 
1. ERootT-AORIST. 
ACTIVE. 


tk: karam RV. 10. 48.8. p.. g. p.; 
49-5. p.; 35.25. AV. ©. 3. 1-g. 14. 
18", 

Kar (2-5.) RV. 1.63.7. p. 5. 29. 5. p. 
6. 26.5. p. 7. 21.3. p. 


kar (3 4.) RV. £. 61. 1. p.; 74. §. 
p.; 72.1; 174.7. ff 3. 5.7; 31.6.p. 
25.Lp. 529.4. p. 620.5. p.; 
23.5.8. 9.92.5. IO. 10.5. p. AV. 
18. 1.5". p. 


kirtam 
karma RV. ft. 173. 4. a. 


io 


Erand: kran (2 4.) RV. 7. 5. 7. 
ramus 

gam: gamam 
gan (3 6.) AV. 3. 4.1. a. 
ganma 
panta RV. 4. 48. 2. 
gantana 
gman HV. t. 65.1. 3. 38.2. a; ‘I. 
5.P- 4.43.6. 6.7.2.3. 10.29. 5.: 
46.2. pj; 123. 4. p. 


tga: gam 
gaa EV, 10, 1.2 


gat RV. ©. 104. 5. p. 2. 98, 6, 4. 
3. 1. BP, G. p., 28. p, 5. 45. 1. &., 2, 
7 67.5; 65.4. 105.6. p, AV. 5. 
1.6°. p. 


nuchal, 


RY. 1.163.939, 0. 6, 44. 18.0, AV. 7. 
1.1, .—w. mi EV, 2. 18.4. 3. 
33.5. 7.22.6; 43.9; 75.8, 6, 
45.31. 


ERY. ©. 16.5.0. 4. 21.10, 0.—w. mi 
4. 18.1, 

W.mai AV. Ir. 2. 2, 

RY. 2,23. 12. o,—w. mai RV. 6. 51.7. 
7. 52.2: 60,8. 

AV. 14. 1.92.0. 19. 20,4. o—w. mo 
AV. 7. 82.3. 6B. 625. 


Ww. ma RY. 7. 32, 27. 
w. mA RV, 7, 89, 1. 
wW. mi RV. 7. 50. 1. 
W.ma RV. 2.28.7. 6. 61, 14. 


WwW. ma RV. 7. 59. 5. 


RV. 3. 54. 14. 0, 
1d. O.; 49.4. 0, 

Ww. MA RV. ro. 128.4. AV. 5. 5.4". 

RY.2. 67, 6, 0, 4-16.9. 0, 7.62, 2,0, 
16. 56. 3. 0.— w. mA RV. 3. 53. 2. 
4.3.13. 10. 1089. AV. 5. 30.27, 
6; 19.9. 8. 1. 7, 10: 2.1, 22, 2: fo. 
Ig. 27. 4. 


4-34.5.0 §. 33. 


RV. 1. 98.5.0; 6g. 4.8: 167. 5. 0. 
2, 33. 14.0.; SIRO Fag. 0 
AV.9. 9.4". .—w. ma RY. 8, «, 9. 
10. 15.4. AV. 5.50.04. 7. 53.4. . 
$3. 1.7.18. 12. 2.29": 446. 16. 
4.4. 


Unaugmented Verb-—Forms in the Veda, 


mara=nacadend, . 
vga: gitam 
gima 
gata 


gus RV. £.65.4; 1g.2 3.7.7. 5. 
45.1.8. 20,325. AV. 2B. 1..32°. 


gehas: kyan 

chid: chedma 

dagh: dhak (zs.) 
dhak (3 5) 
daghma 

dan: dan 

dabh: dabhis RY. 3. 16. 2, 
10, 

rd&: dam RV. ro. 49. 1. 
dis RV. 1. 121.4. 6. 20,7. p. 


6. 46. 


dit RV, trai. p. 6.63.9. 0, 
i.e, 7.452. 8. 2.997 92. 15. 


dis RV. 3.127.4. 5.49.5. 8&3. 
a1. a. 

Rdg: dart (22) RV. 2.1742. p. 6. 
20. 10. pi. 
dart (3 6) RV. 6. 27.5. p. 

dyq: dargam 

rdha: dhim AV. 7. 97.3. a. 
dhfis RY. 1. 63. 1. p.;-72.7. p. 3. 
30,5. Pp. 5.92.5. p. 8. 85.16. p. 


ot 


w.ma AV. 3 119.6, 

wom AV. 12. 4. 14. 

Ww. MARV, to,67.8. AV. £3. 1. 59°. 
w. ma RV, ro. 19.1, AY. 7. 60.7. 


RV. 4. 37.2.0 7. 93-9 8 AV. 5. 
Lg &—w. ma KV. ©. 120,68, 7, 


at.5. AV. 5.8.3. 18.34.62, 19. 
14. 2, 

Ww. mA RV. 10, 95. 15. 

Ww. Mma kV. 1. 109. 5. 

wemh RV. 2 278.5. 6. Or. rg. 

w. mA RV. 2.01.21. 7. 1.21. 


wW.ma RY. 1. 183, 4, 
w.ma RV. 7. 56, a1. 
RV. ro. 61. 20 a. 


RV. t.1940 227. a: 2 Bo. 
3 24.5.0. § 33.060 6. 19.6.0; 
'g.6, 60.5 20.7.0. 99.0.0,; 39. 8 
a 1. §- 7 100,32. 0 &. o7. 25. 0. 
10, 90.4. 0.5 47. 1-8. 0,; Bs. 48. o.: 
6.4.0. AV. 2.6.5.0: 19. 1=7,0,; 
r8. 15.0 9. 12.5.0. Tq. 1. 97. 0,: 
2. 1°. 0.—w, mi EV, 2. nog. 5,7, 8: 
189.5. 9. Trg: 46.4. 8. 2.15: 
45. 8; Ga 7. 110. 59.4: 128. 8. 
AV. § 3.8: 


EV. 12g. .8,20 5.500 7, 
7-4-0 OO7.52.0. Tah 17. 7. OF 
So. 4.0, AV. 1B 1. 41°. 0, 


RY. 10. 61.4.0. AV.6, r8t. 4%. 0, 


EY. 1. 25. 187, o, 


BV. 1. 26,10,0.; g8.92. 0: sq. nr, 
2; OF16.05 I7L 5.0. 2.4.5. 0 
3- 8.3.0.7 17.5.0.5 ag. no o.: 28, 5. 
2; 29.8.0.; 51. 19.0,; 96.1, 0. TO. 
O; §7.0.0.; S6.6.0. 4g. 689. 0,; 
17.18.00.) FIO. 5.7.9 oO: 96 


a4 al. Avery, 


marr niece, a pvcital, 
§-0.; 79.6.0; 85.7.0 6 4.4. 0.: 
10,6.0.5 13.5. 0.7 99.10. 0.7. 40. 
O 47-90, 30,0, 7. 20,10, 0,5 a4. 
5-0.) 7.6.0.5 79.5.0 9, 8.8. 0.; 
90.6.0. 10.46.10. 0.; 69.3.0. AV. 
§-25.7.0. 9. Tig. a. a, 
¥tdha: dhat RV. 1.63.2. 67.3: 71. 
§.f. 6.5.55 19.2; 90.2, 10.192.5. RV. 2. 107.3. 0, 3. 31.15. 8.7 54. 12, 
oO g17.1g.0; 44.20, 64.20; 
40, 4.0.5 4, 7.0, 05.0. TO. $0. 12. 
o.; 668.12.0, AV. 2 10.5. 0.7 a9. 
1.0 6.6110 nao 26, 
20. TB. 5.64.0; 4.54. 0—, 
ma RV. 5. 41.16: 42.96: 44. 15. 
9: 34.17; 38. 5. 
dhitam w. mi RV. 2, 120. 8, 
dhis RV. 1.73.7.0. 2.4.400.: 20, 
Bp. 358.5. pg 35 11m 5. 
58.7, 7. 40.4.0; 86.5. ro. 46.5: 


a. 2. 0.7 74.4. RV. 4.6.6.8 5. 41.6.0, 9. 34. 18, 
0.7 36. 9.{n, 
2089; nak /3 5.) F W. MARV. 1.18.3. 2.23.18. 97.56. 
9; H- 8. 
nat (3) Ww. ma RV, 7, 104.23. AV, 8, 4.23. 
oyt optus RV. 5. §2. 12, a, 
Ip: pat RV. 4. 54.5.0. 8. 31.2: 0. 
2p: pis RV. 4. 20, 4. 0. 


pra: pris RV. 6. 46.5. o. 
bhid: bhet (zs a.) RY. 7. 18.20. p. w. ma RY. ©. poy. 8°, 
bhét (54) RV. t.eg.6. p. 20, 68, 


6, p. 
bhi: bhema W.MA RV. pins 8.4. 7. 
bhuj: bhojam w. mA RV. 2. 28.9, 


bhO: bhila RV. 1.59.13: ot. 2: 15g. 
7. 6.1.5; 20,01. p.; Gy. 5. 7. 21. 6, 
AY. 6, 98. 2. RV. 1, 178,5.0. 6. 15.4 0, 24, a; 
33.4.0, FIO to. 46. 5, o.— 
Ww. ma RV.1.393.9 POdg. AV. 
rf. 1.25". 
bhOt RV. 4. 71.4. p.j 7302; 77.9; . 
1OO. 4; 116.6; 173.8. 24.4, 5: 
16.1; 19.4. 3. 32. 11. p, tz. p.; 36, 
rq. 17.4.2; 19.9. p.; 25.75 43. 
40. 6.4.2; 08.8,13: 9. ft: 29.4: 
30.2; 34-2; GF, 10,12. 7. 20,2: 62. 
t; 66.6. p.; 100.6, p. 8 2. 47° Go, 
11; 65.2. 10. 23. 1; 29.5; 48. 9; 
99: 3,11. P-; 100.6; 10s, ro. p, RV. 1. 63.6.0; 178 3.8,4.0. 3 


Unangmented Verb-Forme in the Veda: 


normale, ‘ 


. # bHO: bhitma 


bhita 
bhivan RY. 6. 66, 1. 
yam: yamus RY. 5. f1. 3, a, 
yuj: yojam 
IVF: vam RV. 10. 25.7. p. 
Var (2¢.) RV. 1.62.5. p. 5.92.4, p. 
War (35.) EV. ©. 121.4. p. 2.14. 3. p. 
wran EV. 4.2.16, p.; 55.6.0. 5. 
23.13. AV. 18. 3. 21°. p. 
Voj: Wark (24) RV. 1.63.7. p. 6, 
26, 4. p. 
vark (3 4.) RY. ro. §.9. p. 
gri: gret RY. 1. 174. 7. p. 
Sa; sAt RV, 5. 45.2, 
akeand: skan (34) RV. ro, 61.7. p, 
ety: star (2 4.) 
sth: sthim 
sthia RV. 4. 40.12. p. 
aethit HV. 2.68.1, p. 2. 15.7. p. 7. 
67. 6. a. 
sthitam 
sthita 


athos RV. 1.24.7: 167.9. §. 16.3. 
7. 15.4. a, 


EpPr: spar 
hva(hfi): héma RV. 1, 9.9. 


oA 


nielad. 

SO 6. gti6o «66:67. Be 
10. 3.28; 4.7.05 105, 9. —w. 
mi RV. 2,138.5. 2.29.4. 7, 104, 
7 AV. §.1r.7. 7.95.3: 108: 1, 
a A eae A a 

w. ma RV. 3. 105.3. 7. 19.7: gia; 
57-4; O24. 8.1.93. 20. 97.6, AV. 
#- 20, 4. 

w. ma RV, 4, 35.1, 

w. ma RV. 7. 59. 10. 

wo mA RV. f.990.8. ©o, 22. po, 


RV. 2. 18.5. 4 


RY. ©. 6% §. 0. 
AV. 4. 0. 0, 0, 


RV. 4. 5.8.8, 

Ww. ma RV. 8, Gy. ra. 

w. ma RV. 1. 183.4. 6. 55.7. 

RV. 7. 28.4. a. 

w. mi RV. &. 3, 2, 

we ma RV. 2. 27. 17. 

RV. 6. 24.9. .—w. mA AV, 5. 7.1. 
RV. 2. 3.10, a—w. ma RY. 3. 05.6; 


36.9. 5.53.9. 
w. mai RV. 10, 104. 2. 


w. mai RV. 5.53.8. 8.20. 1. AV. 5. 
13. 5. 
Ww. mA RV. to. 57.1. AV, 7. $2. 2. 


3. 1. 54. 
EV. 9. 7a. 10. o. 


MIDU LI, 


rag: agta 

Fi arta RY. 4.1.17. p. 5. 25.8; 92, 
0. a, 

Thy: kyta RV. 9. 69.5. 

Fam: ganvahi 

FEY: garta RV. £. 173. 2. 

Shas: gdha (34.) RV. 1. 138.5. p. 

ehid: chitthis 


VOL, XI, 4H 


RY. 7. 84.5. 0:7 85.5.0, B 59. 5. & 


RY. 4. 16. g, 0, 


RV. 8 58.7. 2, 


wma AV. 8 p.4. 


2460 A, Aver), 


vdhr: dhrthis Ww. ma AV. 3. 25.1, 
nud: nutthas RV. 6. 17.5. p. h 
pad: patthas w. mai AV. 8 1.4, 10, 
mr: mrthas W. ma RV. 10.95.15. AV. 3. 91, 8,9. 
5. 30,17. 19. 27.8. 
mryta wma AV. 8 25. 
mre: mygthis w. ma RV. 3. 43. 6. 


yuj: yujata (3 p.) RV. 5.52.8, 
ric: rikthis RV. 3. 6.2. p. 


Wao: Vanta RV. Er. 199. 10, 0, 
* wij: vikta w. mai RY. 2. 162, 15. 
2vT: Vrta RV. 9. tor. 13. 0. 


PASSIVE— 3 8. 

ghog; ghogi RV. 4, 4.5. 0, 
cit: cbt RV, 4, 92. 12. 0.; 93.4; 119. 

4-P. 3.12.9. 4.16.14. p.3 37.4; 

43-6; 55.4. 8. 
chid: chedi w. mA RY. 2. 28. 5. 
jan: jani BV. 2. 141.1. p. 

jani RV. 8. 7.96. p. 
Er: tari EV. 1. 119.6. p. . 10. 144. 5. 


p. 6. BV. 4. 12.6.0. 9.93. §.0. 10. g9.120.; 
126.8, a. 
rda: dayi RV. 1. 61.15. 2, 20.8, p. 
6. 25. 8. a, 
3d: diyi RV. £. 199. 1. 0. 


dyg: dargi RV. 3. 56.2. 10. 123. 2. 
rdha: dhayi RV. 1.141. t.0.; 145. 
5; 158.5.p.5 170-2.0,; 090.8. a. 4. 4 
29.08.57. 1p; 28.2. py 96. 7. 2 
5 5.3.8.5 56.7.0; 66.2.p, 6, 20, 
2. Pp, §-P-; 29.5.0 F.4d. 4. Oy §. 
2.8, 8.52. 12.0.3 59.2. p.: Br. ag. 0. 
PO. 45.7.9.) 46.1; 96,4. py 665. 2, 


Val. 2 4. a. . RV. 5.47. 15.0.7 gg. 8 KO. To 3. 

o AV. £8. 1.3". 0.—w. mi AY, 5. 
30. 15. 

anag: nadgi RV, 6. 51.12. 0, 

pad: padi RV. 6. 20, 5, p. W. ma RV. 2. 105.3. AV. 7. 70.2, 8. 

6. 20, 

bhy: bhari RV. 9. 97. 23. 

muc: moci W. MBA AV. 3.19.8. 4.16.7. 5.8, 

4 8.8.19. 1%.9.20; ro.19, 16 
a. 1-27. 


yuj: yoji RV. 2. 15.1. 
Fic; reci RV, 4. 16,5. p. 
ruc: roci RV, ©. rar. 6, 


Unaugmented Verb-Forma in the Veda. 347 
nots ’ medial, 


Fac: vaci RY. 7. 58.6. m 
Vand; vandi RV. ro, 61. 16. 
2vid: védi RV. 4. 16,4. p. 


¥rh: varhi w. ma RV, 3, 53.17. 
Paha: gahei RV.2. 4.8.0. ro. 148. 
ra 
gig: cegi Ww. ma AV. 28. 9. 13. 
OT: cari W. MG RV. 2.28.5. 3.53.97. 6. 54.7. 


'oru; gravi RV. ro. 93. 14. p. 
sad: sidi RV, 2.17.8. p, 18 p. 7. 


74. 2. 4. RV. 10, 93. §. & 
Syj: sari RV. 9. 69.1; o2. 1. a. 
2ha: hiyi Ww. MA AV. 18. 3. 9. 


2 A-AORIST, 


ACTIVE. 
Zan: asan RV, 4. 3.11, p. 
Gp: Apat W. mG AV. 1,390.1. 211.4.32) 1g. 2. 
bo". 17.29. 19. 20, 4. 
ipan Ww. ma AV. 19. 28. 
¥: dram RY. 4 15.7. a Ww. ma RV, 6, 35.5. 
aratam w. mi RY. 8. 5. 14. 
arataim W. ma RV. 393.13. AV. rq, 2. 16°. 
arima wo mB RV. 9.56.27. 8.21.16. AV, 
ri. 2. 07. 
aran Ww. mA RY. ¥, 125.7. §. 31.13. 
krand: kradas RV. 9. 97. 13, 0. 38. o, 
krodh: lrudhas Ww. ma AV. rf, 2. 19, 20, 
kgudh: kendhat w. mA AV, 2. 29. 4. 
khya: khyam RV. 7. 36.2, 8. 
Kkhyia : RV. 1. 81.9. 0, 6.16. 15. 0.7 8, t9. 0. 


8. 54.9. 0.—w. ma RV, 2, 4.3. 
khyét RV. 8.69.2. 1o.55.2.0. w.ma RY. 7. 56. 7. 


khyatam Ww. MARY, 5.65.6. 8.22.19; 62,15. 
khyin RV. 3. 31.12. p. 4©o. ro, 2, 
AV. 18. 5.2". Wom AV. £. 16a. 67, 93. 6, 
guh: gohas RV. 8. 6.17. p 
grah: grdhas w. ma AV, rr. 2,21. 
erdhat wma AV, 8. 6. 1. 
tan: tanat w. ma RV, £. gt. 23. 
tam: tamat . RV. 2. 90.7. 6 
trp: tppat RY. 7. $6, 10. 
tre: treat Ww. ma AV. 2. 209.4. 
dan: dinas RV. 1. 174.2. p. : 
das: dasat Ww. m& RV. 1, 121.15; 139.5. AV. 5. 
90. 15, 
dro: drgan | w. ma RV. 7. rog.24. 8.53.19. AY. 
5. 4. 24". 


a al 


rented 
ydroh: drohas 
druhan 


Tnag: négat RV. 4. 1.17. p. 


bhO: bhuvam RV. ro. 48.1; 49. 1, 
4- P.; 119.8, 
bhivas RV. 1.52.13. p.; 69.2. 4. 
19-2. 6.22.9, 8.25.18 p.; 51.7; 
64.3. 10, 4.1 = 6.54,6: so. 4% AV. 
6, 106. 4, 


bhitvat EV. 1. 36.8. p.: 65.9: 67. 
2, O8.0; 72.1. 2.1.15; 10,5.-p; 
20,0. g.16. pe: 7.2 p: 16.8, 
Pei 23:2. 82.19.97. 0.: 31.15: 61. 
6; 82.15. p. 9. 97.29.24. To. a1, 
Pe; 23.2; S005 tgp AV. 
7-1-2. p 3.4.0. 19. 264%, 


bhivan 


bhrag: bhragat 

math: mathat 

muc: mucas RV. 4. 22.7. p. 
mucat — 

radh: radham 

rig: rigam 
Figat AV.19. 39. 2-4. 


rigiima 


A. Avery, 


W. ma AV. g. 5. 4. 

w. mi RV. 1. 5. 10. 

RV. To. 128.60. AV.§ 3.2".0.; 13. 
2. 0.—w. mai RV. 6, $4. 7. 


EV. 10, 56, 5. « 


RV. 2. 198.4.0. 4.2.6.0.; 16, 984.0. 
§- 123.8; 19.5.0, 7. 85.0.7 92. 
11.8 8. 1.28.8; 55.6.0. AV. 3. 


17.4.8. 18. 5. 60,0.—w, ma RY. 
8. 61. 30, 


RV. 2. §.3.0.; 23.6.0.; 52. 99.0; 60, 
4.0.5 JOT; Lip. 7. 232.40, 
3- 62.9.0 4.9.2.0; Db tom; 25. 
4.0.) 311.8, $97.0, & th rho: 
48.2%.0, 7. 91.8,0.; 92.99, 8; 50. 
2.8. 8.46.15. 0.; 60,15.0.: 71. 4, 
0; §2.7.0.; g1.88 9. 34.4.0: 
47.3.0.; 92.3.0.; TO2.T.o, oO, 26. 
9. AV. 1.939.8 320,68 no. 
3.100, 8—w. ma AV. 5. 40, 14. 

RV. 1. 186.24 6. 46.6.0, 6.96. 1. 
. 7 3.G 0% 8.27.4.0. To, gu. 
7. O° 112. 7, 6. 

w. mA EY. 10. 173. 1. 

AV. 3. 50. 5. 6, 

W. mA AV. 9. 3. 26, 

RY. & 24. 27, 0. 

w. ma RV. r. 50.15. AV. 27. 6, 24. 

Ww. mi RV. 10, 128.5. AV. 5 3.7. 

W. ma RV. ro, 18.13, AV. 18, 9.52". 

AV. 19. 49.10. .—w. m& EY, 6. 54. 
7. 8. 54.10; $6.51. To. 62,11: g7, 
20. AV, 20, 127. 14; 

w.ma RV. 2. 94. 1-1. g.1as5. 6, 
4411 forh.2 AV, 2. 15,8, 13. 
237- 4-250. 19. §§. 1, 2, 

Ww. MARV. & ony. AV. 2 fi 2, 3. 
12.6, 20, 1.25, 392%. 20. 127,13. 


AY, 6. By. 1. 


= @* ~ 


Unauguented Verb Forma in the Veda. 


; dst 
#tradh: rodhat 
ruh: rohim 
rohat RY. 9. 40. 2. a. 
Vac; vocam RV. 10. 93. 14. a. 


wocal HV, ©. 117.23. p. 10, 139. 
6, p. 

Vocata RV. Val 4. 9. a. 

Vocan RV. 4.1.14. 10. 69.9. p. 


2vid;: vidam RV. ro. 49. 9. 
Vidia RV. 5. 30.4. p. 9. 111. 2. p. 


widat RV. 1.61.6 p.: 62.9%. p., y2: 
4-P5.p.; By.14.p.5 of 4. p.; 100. 
$p. 2.19.5. p. 3.51-6.p. 5. 7 
OP; 32.5. p75 44.8: 4. ap 6 
47-5 p &. 56.6. p.; Sarg. p. ro. 
21.5. P.; 43.4. p.; 68.19. p+ 6A 18, 
m; $25.4. p.; 138.4. p. 


vidian EV. & 28.1, p. 
Wyt; ¥rtas 
gak: galas 

qaleat 


Gila: Gigat 
gig: gipas 


Gram: Gramal 
Grig: grigat 


Be ti 


menalers, 

EV. §£0. 106. f. 8. 

RV. & 1.351. & 

RY. £. 34.5.0. §. 96.2. 0, 

RY. 2.52, 1.8; gp Gs 399, 3%. 8; 
196.6. 8.: 164.1.a; 164 26.8, 2 
1§. 8; 28 3 Loe 5 an. 
O85 4h i 85.5.8 6 Baie 
7-98.5.48 Boog. 5, 10, 69. §.8.; 
ze AV. 2.5.5" m9. 261%6 
—w. mi RY. 6, 52. 14. 

RV. 2. 27.4.0 45.120. 6 210, 
2; 1.3.0.3 22.4.0. 9. 62.2, 0,; 
6.40 Bégp2o 08. 28. 5. 0, 
AV. 7. 2.1. o—w. ma RV. 9. 1. a2. 


BY. ¥. 164.188 25.9.8 | 54.5. 
245.30 615.100, 9. 87. 4. 0. 
10.10, 6.8; 12.8.0; 68. 97.a- 11g. 
7-8; 123.08 AV. 7. 7%. 3, 0, 9. 
g 16". 1B. 1. 7* a, 36°. 2. 


wma AV. §& or. 7,8. 

Ww. ma RY. 2. 27. 17, 

RY, 1.42.7. 0.5 17313.0. 4. 1.4.0. 
9% 20.30; 594.0. 10. 113 10 6. 


EV. 4. 21.8.0. B. 68.6.0. 9, 68.9, 
2; 9.100, TO 60.15. 0,; 7h. 2 
0.: 99.5. .—w. mi RV. 2. 189. 4. 
2 921,20. 7.506. AV. 2. po. 1% 
53-6" 8.1.16. 20. 190. 14. 

W.ma RV. to. 85.492, AV. 2. 19,1". 
rn 1.3 Fg. 2 0". 

wW.ma AV. 6.6.3. on. 4. 26 

EV. 7.2090. 8.65.9. a 

BV. t. 10.6.0) 8.52. 12. o.: Bo, 4. &, 
10. 43. §. & 

Ww. ma AV. &. 8. 20, 

RV. 4.2.7. 6, 

W. ma RV. 6, 76.16. AV. 6, 927. 4. 
1. £17,531. 

RV. 2. 30, 7. @ 

w.ma RV. ©. 162. 11. 


tr. ro, 16, 


i) a, Avery, 
yi 2gru: grivat RY. r. 129. 4. 
sad: sadas RV. 3243.0. 817. 1.0; G4. 1.0, 
220.5 €8. 20.; ton 7 oO To. 
43-2. 0. 
sadat KY, 10. 99. 3. RV. 1.6128. 4.0. 3.1310. & 14. 
. 2j.0 AV. 20. 49.5. 0, (pot mes), 
aac Aiea Ww. MARV. 7. 1.10; 4.6. 8. an. 1s. 
sadan RV. 4. 3.14. p. RV. & 52. 2. o. 
San: sanam HY, 8. §7. 17. 0. 
sanas RY. 2. 6. 5% o, 
sanat RV. t.100, 18" p.; 1284.p. RV. 2, roo 6.0 5. Gr. 5. a. 
sic: sicas w. mai RV. 9. 81.3. 
ay: saérat RV. 4. 30.10. p. 9. 108. 14. 
ro. Gt. 8. RV, 10. 61.23. 6 
siran RV. 4. 17.3, p. 
Sy P: sypas w. ma AV. 8. 6.3% 
arpat w. me AV. 6. 144.3, 22. 1. 46, 
aridh: sridhat Ww. ma RV. 7. 34. 17. 
MITKOLE. 
Fr: ardmahi W. mi AV. 14. 2.7, 20 
ardnta RV. 4.19.9. p. 5. 31.8. p. 
973-8. 10. 73.2. p. RY. 7. 26.1. & 
Ikr: kranta RV. 1. 141.3. p. 
grabh: grhimahi w. ma RV. & 21. 16. 


budh: budhinta RY. 7. g..> 7B. 
5.8. FO. 61. 12. p. 

mye: myganta RV. 7. 18. 21. 

Vac: wocanta RV. 1. 127.7. 5. §2. 


16", 
avid: vidé w. mai RV. 8. 45. 36. 
vidata w. mi AV. 18. 2. 31. 
vidanta RV. 4. 1.14. p. W.mh AV. 6.52.3. & 8.2 m2. 


Vya(vi): vyata RV.217.2.p. 9 
6g. §. 0; 70,2; 56, 42, 


Gan: gigimahi BY. 8. 24. 1. 0. 
3% REDUPLICATED AORIST. 
ACTIVE, 
am; Amamat Ww. mi RV. 9. 11g g. TO. §9. 5-10, 
AV. 6.57.3. 20. 5.23 

F: arpipam w. me AV. rz. 4. 35. 
krand;: cikradas RY. 9. go. 4.0. 

cikradat EV. Val. z 4 p. 
krodh: cokrodbam w. ma RV. 8. 1. 20. 

cokrudhima w, mi RV. 2.93.4. 10. 142. 5. 
kgip: cikgipas Ww. mA RV. to. 16.1 AV. 18.2.4", 

cikgipan Ww. mh AV. 8. 4. 12,14 


Uuasipuiented Vert-Forms in the Veda. S51 
merni-Tmodanl. . mated, 
Cyu: cucyavat RY. 2 46 To. ©, 


jan: filjanam RV. 7. 15. 4. 0. 


JWanat RV. 1. 12g. 11°. p. 4. 16 3. p. 


S124. p. 10. 1g. a 


fijanan RV. 1. 151.1. p. 4.6.8.0. 


10. Uf.ip. AV. 18. 2. 20°, p. 
ja: jojuvat 
tu: titos RV. 6. 26.4. p. 

titet RV. 2. 20.5. p., 7. p. 
da9; didicas 

dadagat 


dip: didipas 

dug: dOdugat RV. 3. 3. 1. 

dyut: didyutas RV. 5. 30.4. pp. 

aha: didhot RV. 7. a1. 4. p. 
26, 7. 

dh: didharam RV. %. 105.4. a 
didhar (72) RV. 6. r7. & p.; 
4- p. 


didharat RV. 3. 2. 10, 
dhrg: dadhargat 
Ham: ninamas 
THhag: ninagas 
Inu: nfinot RY. 6. 3. 7. 
Pat: paptam 

paptas 

paptat 


Td. 


67. 


Paptan RV. 2.31.1. 6. 63.6. p. 


IP: plparat 
2Pr: plparas 
piparat 


bhI: bibhayat RV. x. go. 13. Pp. 
2m: mimayat EV. 10. 27. 22, 
Mpg: mimpgas 

2yu: yivyot 

radh: riradhas 


riradhat 
riradhatam 
riradhata 
Fam: riramat RV. 4. 17. 14. 
gz. 8. 
riraman 


rig: ririgas 


To. 


RV. 2 35.4. 0. 


RY. ©. og. 16. a 

RV. 2.91.20.8 6.97.5.8 6,5. 5:8 
7+ 20.5.5, 20. 77.7.8 

RV. 8. 48. 6. o. 


EV. 2. 2.7. a, 


RV. & 89 1. & 
RV. & $7. 19. & 
EV. 2. 41.8, g. 
RV. & 24. 27. 9, 
RV. 6. 48.17. 0. 


W. ma AV. r2. 1. 42. 
Ww. MARV. §o. 95. 15. 
W. ma AV. 7. 52. 2. 


RV, 2. 20. 4. o, 

RV. 7.158.258. 4.2.8.0, 

RY. 0. 46.6.8 3 32.44. 3 5: 77.4. 
o AV. 19. 40, 4. 0. 


RV. 1. 37.16.0. AV. 3. 15. 4°. o 

RV. 10. 95. 12. =. 

W. MARV. t. 25.2. 2. 32.2. g. 16. 
5 & 49.8, 

W. ma RV. 2. 43. ¢. 

Wo mA RV. 7.04.3. & 8.13. 

wW. ma RV. 6. <1. 6. 


RV. 7. 32. ro. o—w, mA RV, 5. 53. 9. 

Ww. MA RV. 2. 18.5. 3 45, ©. 7. 92. f, 
TO. 160. 1, 

Ww. MARV. 1. rog.6: reg. 7,8, 7. 46 


Bhi ft, Avery, 
3; 8.5. 10181; wha AV. 5. 
4-6". 6. §f.5". It. 2. a5". 
q rig: ririgat w. ma RV. 7. $3. 2a. 
ririgata w. mi RV. 1. 89. 9. 
Fup: rirupas AV. 4.7.3.5, ° 
vij: vivijas w. mai RV. 8. 68. 6. 
Guc: ¢iigucas WwW. ma AV, rB. 2.4, 


gnath: gignatham EY. ro. 49. 4. p. 
qGiquathas RV. 8.6. 16. p.; 24.26. p. 
10. 22, 14. 
giqnathat RV. 2.20.5. p. 4. 30. 10, 
p 64.5. 8 

grath: qigrathas 


gigrathat RV. 1. 125. 6°. 
eis): sipet 
sidh: sigadhas 
aOd: stigidans 
sugidat 
stu: tustdvat RV. 8. 3. 16, 0. 
atha: tisthipat 
Sprg: pisprgas 
SFU? SOSTOS 


evad: sigvadat 

avap: sigvap (24) RV. 6, 20. 13. p.; 
26. 6, 1p, 
sigvapas RV, ©. 121. 11. p. 

2h&: jihipas 

hve: jihvares 


RY. 8. so. to. o. 


RV. L241g.0. 227 2 fag. 
o §. 85.7.0—w. mi RV, 4. 42. 22, 


w. ma RV. &. 66. g. 

RV. 22k 66, 96,5. 0. 
RV. 0. 73.5.8. 7. 1. 20, 0. 
RV. 10. 70. 2. o. 


Ww. ma RY. ©. 162. 20, 

RV. 6 t5. 18. 0 

Ww. ma AV, 22. 3. 22. 

w.iad RY, to. 101.8 AV. 2. 29. 7. 
Ig. 55. 4°. 

RW. ©. 188.10. o 


RV. 3 §4 19. 0. 
Wma RV. ro. 16.8. AV. rh 4.49". 


MIT LIE 


jan: jijananta EV. 1. 60.3. a, 
Sap: slgapanta 


RY, 7. 44.4. 0. 


4. S-AORIST, 
AODTIVE. 


ji: jes 
jéyma 


dah: dhik (3) 
dyut: dyint RV. 4. 6.6. 
db&: dhisus RY. 7. 97.¢. p. 
ni: nista 
bhaj: bhak (2 a) 

bhak (3 #) 


RY. 6. 4.4.0. 

RY. 6, 45.12. 0, 7. 18.13.0. To. 156, 
1. o 

W. ma AV. 4. 38.4, 

Wma RV. v.84. AV, & 2.12. 


WwW. mai RY. 8. 30. 5. 
w. mA RY. &. 65.8; 70.6. 9. 72.8, 
RY. 7. 18.13. 0. 


tou; ofgata (3 p.) RV. 9. 103. 4. 
pad: patsi 
2pa: pasta 
bhaj: bhaksi 
mad: matsata (3 p.) 
man: mans 
mi: mogi 

megthis 

moegta 
muc: mulksgata (3 p.) 
yaj; yall 
yam: yathsl RY. 1. G61. 2. 
yudh: yutsmahi 
ram: rathsthis 
Fra: risithim 
Tan: vatsi 
vj: wrk 
sac: sakyata RV. 8. 14.28. 
gah: saikgi RV. ro. 49. 1. 
tha: hiamahi 
2h: histhis 

hasta 

FOL, XI. 4 


=r” 


Cnaugmented Verb-Forme in the Veda. 853 
bhi: bhaigts Ww. ma AV. 10. 9.3. 
bhy: bhar(34.) RV. 1. 128.2. p, 
2yu: yigam w. ma AV. 6. 123. 4. 
yilus Ww. ma RY. 2. 32. 2. 
yaugtam. W- mG RV. 8.751. 10.85.42. AV. 
Td. t. 22". 
yaugta Ww. ma AV. 3. 90. 5. 
augue Ww. ma RV. 10. 23.7. 
vah: vakgit w.ma AV. 5. 8.4. 
Gr: cardis W. mi AV, 12, 3. 15. 
BY Jj: aria (28) W. mA AV. £4. 2. 19, 26, 
sragtam W. mai AV. 14. 2.1. 
atu: stogam RV. 2. 187. 0. 8 
2ha: his Ww. mA RV. 3 54. 20. 
hisus W. ma RY. 8. 64.5. 
MIDDLE 
thegi: kpegta w. mA AV. 4. 34.6. 
2g4: gasi BV. §. 25.1.9. 8.27.2. 6, 
oyu: cyosphas W. mi RV. t0.173.92. AV. 6. 7. 2". 
nij: nikg Ww. ma AV. 10. 5.1§-21, 16. 1.4, 


Ww. ma AV, 6. 120. 2, 

W. mA AV. 12. 7.44. 

RV. 7. 41.2.0 AV. 2 16,9" 6, 

Ww. mA RY. 9. 85. 1. 

RV. 7. 88.2. 6 

W. ma AV. 9. 5. 4. 

w. ma AV. 8. 1.12, 

Ww. ma AV. 14. 2. 6, 

Ww. mai AV. 16. 4. 5. 

Ww. mA AV, & 1.5: 2. 1, 

W. ma AV. £2. ©. 93. 

WwW. mi RV. 10.87.19. AV, 5.29. r2*. 
RV. 616.88 FO4g.n my go. 5m, 


Wome AV. 7. 52. 2. 
W.mai AV. T4. 2 1g. 
RV. 2. 46. 6. 0. 

RY. §. 70, 5, a, 

WwW. ma RY. ¥, 27. 14. 


W. mA RV. ro, 1285. AV. §. 3.7". 
Wma AV. 1B. 3 73. 
W.mai AV. rh 2. og, 


cant J, Avery, 
i. Ig-aortst, 
ACTIVE, 
eon Phcea L. muomdind, 

Yay: dvis RV. 6. 10.6. 2 RV. 6, 22.1. o. ‘ 

avit . RV. 9. 34. 14. 0, 

avigtam (yAvigtam ?) EV. & 5.15. 6 . 

249: acit W. mi RY. ro. 87.17. AV. & 3.19%. 


kram: kramis RY. 1. 51. 6, p. 
27: garit 
grabh: grabhista 
Car: chrit 
oud: codia RV. 1. 63.4. p. 
jan: jinigtim RV. ro. 46, Qj. P. 
jiv: jivis 

jivit 

fivisus 
JGrv: jirvit RV. 2. 11.10. p. 
3)¥: jarigus 
Er: Girls 


tirtt RY. 2.69. 5. p.; 5.4. 220. 
5. p. 


rd: dasit 
brh: barhis RV. 4. 14, 12. p, 
barhit RV. 1. 100.18. p. 4. 28. 3. p. 
math: mathts 
mathit RV, 1. 71.4. p.; 148.1. Pp. 
Mug: mogis 


mydh: mardhis RV. 7. 25. 4. 

rd) ; 

2y¥U: yaivis 

yudh: yodhis 

ralkg: rakgis 

radh: randhis RV, 3, 174, 2. p. 4. 
16. 14. p. 

ran: ranigtana 

2Fu;: rivigsam 

wad: vidijsus 

wadh: vidhim RV. r. 165.8. p. no, 
25.7. Pp. 
vidhis RV. 1.93.4. p.; 53.5.p. 4. 
90.5. p. 6. 93.4. 


w. mA AV. 22. 2. 28. 
wW. mai RV. §. 40. 7. 
W. mA EV. 2. 29. 5. 
w. mai RV. 9. 25. 1. 


W. mk AY, 5 13. 4. 
wW. mA AV, To. 5.25-35. 
Ww. mA AV. 9 2 10. 


16, 7.14. 


w. ma RY. 4. 125.7. 190. 8%. 
RY.6. 8.7. 0.; 25.2.0. 8.48.4, o,, 7. 
o.—w. mA RY. 10. 54. 5. 


RV. 1. 73.1.0. & 68.6.0—w. ma 
RV. 6.47.9. 9 114.4. 

Ww. ma AV. 2. 7.4. 

W. ma RY. 9. 1. 21. 


EV. ©. 127. 11. 0. 


W. mA AV. 19. 40, 2. 

Ww. ma RV. 5. 24. 11; Toy. 6, 
99.1. 8. 2, 17. 

W. ma RY. 4. 20. ro, 

WwW. mA RV. 7. 73.4; 74.3. 

RV. 1. 129.3.0, 8, 68, 4. 0 

RV. 10. 120.3. 0, AV. 5. 2.9", oO, 

W. ma AV. 5. 7,1. 


AV. 9. 


Ww. mA RV. 9, 31, 5. 
RY. 2, 36. 4. 0. 

RV. ro. 56, 5. a. 

Ww. ma AY, 6, 018, 4. 


W. ma RY, 1. roy. 8: rt4.7.8; E70, 2, 
7 46.4. 8.45.94: 68.8. Ay, 7. 11. 
m. 825. 10. 1.24, 


. 
” 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


non-todual. 
WVadh: vadhit RV. 4.17.3.p. 5 
44-12. 6.27.5. p. 8.32.2. p. 


vig: vegit 
Gaia: géiisigam 


gnath: quathisjam RV. 7. 99.5. p. 
ram: cramisma 

sidh: sedhis 

Tad: sivis AV. 7. 14.3. p. 
stabh; stambhit RV. 1. rar. 2. p. 
sphur: spharis 

S¥an; svanit RV, z. 4. 6, 

hita: hihsts 


hinsigtam 


Wome AV, 9. 4. 16. 


cheb 
metal, 


Ww. MARY. 1.38.6. 2.42.2. 8. 56, 
20; 64.9. AV, 6.56.1; 110.3; 112. 
L; 142. 1, 

wW. ma RV. 8. 90. 15. 

Ww. ma RV. 5. §5. 9. 

Ww. mA AV, 2. 23. 3. 

w. ma RV. 8. 49, 20, 

RV. 6. 48.1. 8,196.5. 8. 45.28.58. 1o, 
44.5.8; gO. 0. a 


W. MARV. 2.29.4. 8. 4.7, 
Ww. ma RV. ro, 27, 20, 
RV. 2.28.90. 5. 82.4.0, 6. 71.6.0, 


Ww. mai RV. 6, 61, ra. 
Cy 
10. 9. 11. 
20,29. 12. 1.94. mB 4. 90, 
Ww. ma RV. ro. 128.9; 165.3. AV. 
3: 25.5,6. 6.27.3". 9. 54.2. 
W.MG AV. 5.9.8. 6 140.2,5. 4x. 
2.7. Tq. 1.63, 
W. mA RV, to. 15.6 AV. 1B. 1.92", 
TQ. 40. 3. 
W.ma AV. 2.28.0. 7. 902.1, Bg. 2. 9. 


it. 2. 


MIDDLE, 


av: avista 

kram: krimisja RV. 1,155.4. p. 8. 
52.9. p. 

kgan: ljapigthis 

jan: janisthia RV. 1. 65.4. p. 5. 30, 
5p 7.28.2. 10.7308, 
janigja RV. 5.1.5.p.; 9.50 7.3. 
a. 9.95.9.8 10.41. ro. p: go. 
9. Pj 95. ro. p. Vall 3 4. p, &. p. 
AV. 4. 1.5. p. 

nud: nudisthis 

Pan: panista 

Pi: pavigta RV. 9, 6g. 10. 0.; 109. 
1. 

Prath: prathigta RV. 5. <8. 7. 

badh: badhigta RV. 7. 23. 3. p. 

Mand: mindigta RV. 1, 51.11, a. 

MYrg: margisthis 

yam: yamista RV. 5. 32.7. p. 

radh: ridhisi 


RV. 7. 34. 12. 0, 


Ww. mA AV. ro. 1. 16. 


W. ma AV, 12. 1. 32. 
RY. 7. 45.2. a. 


W. ma AV. 18. 2. 26. 
Ww. ma RV. 2. 71. 10, 


W.MB AV. 2.1.4. 3.29.8, 
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Vavan: vasigta RV. 2.96.1... 9.2. 
3. a. 
vyath: vyathisthis W. MA AV. 12.95.25. rg. 1. 48. 29. 
33-5. 
vyathismahi Ww. mi RV, rz. 5. 25, 
6. Sig-AORIST, 
2Ha: haéstt Ww. MA AY, 2, 29.5. 7. 93.4. °6. 1.45, 
TZ. 1.12, 126, 4.4. 
hisistam w. mi AV. 16, 4. 5. 
hasistim w. mi AV. 16.2, 5: 3. 2-y'. 
hisigta Ww. ma AV. 9. 4. 24, 
hasisus w. ma AV. 6. 41.35. 8, 2.26, 
7. BA-AORIBST, 
ACTIVE. 
duh: dukes Ww, mA RV. 7, 4.7. 
duksan « KEV. £. sar, 8, a. 
dhuksan RY. 8.1.17. 0. 
dvig: dviksat W. ma AV. 3. 90. 3. 
Mpg: mykegas RV. 4. 30. 15. pp, 
mykgata RV. 8, 56.9. 0, 
ruh; rukgas AV. 27. 8. 0. 
MIDDLE, 
duh; dukgata RV. 1. 160.3. p. 
dhikgata RV. 6. 48.12. 0, 13. 0 ‘ 
dhukgdnta RV, §. 7. 3. p. 
dvig: dviksata Ww. MA AV. £2. 1,18, 99-5: 9, 99. 


Denivative Consvaations. 
I. PasSsiVE: PRES. SYSTEM. 


ao: acyanta RY. 5. 54. 12. 
2a0; sftyata RV. ro. 132. 4. p. 


i 
Il, INTENSIVE: PRES, sysTEM. 
ACTITE. 
dig: dédicam RY. 8. 63. 15. 2 


dy: dardar (28.) RV. 1.63.7. p. 4. 
16.6.p.,13.p. 6. 20.7. p. 
dardar (3 4.) RV. 7. 18.13. p. 
dyut: davidyot RY. 6, 9.5. 1O. 95. 
TO. p. 
THU; névinot RY. 6. 3. >. *. 87,2, 
myj: marmyjma HV. 3. 18. 4, a. 
skhand: kénigian RY. 7. 103.4. & 
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MIDDLE. 
mic nriacecteed, rvosdanl, 
myj: marmyjata RV, 4. 1. 14. p. 
Vig: vivaganta RY. ©. 62. 3. p. 7. 
75-7. 
San: sanigpata RY, 1. 152.57. p. 
Ill. DestpERatTIve. 
. Pans. SYSTEM: ACTIVE, 
ghaas: jighateas W. ma AV. 5. 18.1. 
cit: cilciteat RY. 4. 16, ro. o. 


duh: didukgan RV. ro. 61. ro. p. 
bhid: bibhitsaan RV. 10, 61. 13. 


RY. 10, 74. 4. 


MIDDLE, 


ip: apsanta RY. 1. roo. 6, 
aha: didhiganta RV. 1. 132. 5. 
sah: sikganta RV. 7. 60. 11. 


Ig-AQRIST: ACTIVE. 


rah: Irtwts w. ma AV. 5. 7.6. 
. IV. CaUsSATIVE. 
Paes, RYSTEM: ACTIVE 
lig: Ukpayat RY. E. 132. §. 8, 
If: rayam EY. 10. 69.4.8: 196.9. ¢. 
Irayat RV. 8. 68.6, 0, 


Fo; arcayas RY. 3. 44.2. p. 


yd: arddyas EV. 10, 147.2.p. Wal. 


5. 2. p. 

ardayat RV. 1. 187. 1. p. 
kup: kopayas RY. 1. 54. 4. p. 

kopayat RV. ro. 44. 8. p. 
tkgi: kyepayat 


ghug: ghogdyas RV. 9. 108. 3. p 


Wal. 2, 6. 
eit: citayat RV. 1. 180. 5, a, 
cetayat RY. 4. 1.9. 


eud: codéyas RV. 1. 175.3. 6, 26, 


4.p. 8. 12,5 

codayat EV. 10, 80.2; 123, 1. 
chand;: chadayat EV. 6, 49. 5. 
jan: janiyas RV. ro. 55. 2. p. 

jandyat RY. 1. 71. §. 4. 

p.; 67. 1. a. 

janayan RY. ro. 66.9. p. 
dates: daisiyas EV. 10. 135.1. p. 


dabh: dambbhiyas RY. 1. «4. 6. p. 


10, 23. 11. p. 


ro. 45. 4. 


EY. §- 9.7. 6, 


EV. 2 2.5. 0, 


RY. 9. 17.5.0. 10. 22. 10, 0, 


EY. 3a. 98.4. 0, 


RV. 6. 52.16.0, AV. 0g. 2.14. @. 
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on-road, reacoatent 
Wdabh; dambhiyat RV, 6, 15. 10. p. 
dip; dipayas RY. 6, 22.8. o. 


dy: darayas RY. 1. 62. 4. p. 
darayat RV. 10. 99. 11. p. 
dyut: dyotayat RV. 6. 39. 3. p 
dban;: dhandyan RV. 1. 71, 3. p. 
dhy: dhiriyam EY. 4. 42. 3. Py 4 
Pp. 10, 48.6. p.; 49.9. p., 10. p. 
dhirayas RV. 9.22.7. pp; ro7, 23. 
Pp. FO. 73.4. 
dhirayat RV. t.103,2.p. 2. 15, 
2.p. §. 32.25. pp; 66.6. p. no. 92. 
rd, p. RY. 7. G4. 4. 6 
dharayan EV. 1.96.1-7,p. 2, 27.5. 
dh vas: dhvasayas RV. 10. 73. 6. p. 
pat; patayat RV. 1.152.5. ro. 40, 


Be; 43.6. p. | RY. 5. 45.9. 0. 
Pao; panayat RV. 4. 33. 5. p. 
Pug: pogayat RV. 5: 9. 7. 0. 


prath: prathayat RV, 4. 42.4. p. 
brh: barhayas RY. 1. 53.6. p., 7. p, 
math: mahhiyam RV. ro. 48. g- p. 


mah: mahayam RY... 7. 61.6, « 
mahayan RV. 7, 42. 3. 

myj: marjayan RV. ro. 122. 5. p. 

2yU: yavayat AV. 6. 4.2. 0, 


radh: randhayam EV. ro, 49. 4. p., 


5- P. 
randhdyas RV. 6. 43. 1. p. 
randhayat RV. 2. 19.6. p. 

ran: ranayan EY. 2. 100, 7, o. 

ram: ramayas RY, 1. 121.13, p. 
ramayat RV. 1. 56.3. p. 

ruc: rocayat RV. 3.2.2. p. 6. 49. 
4.P- 9. 56.27. p. 

Fuh: rohayas RV, 8. 78.7. p. 9. 107. 
7 Pp. TO. 156.4, p. 
rohayat RV. 1. 7. 4. p. 

rej: rejayat RV. 4. 22. 3. BP. 5. 57. 
5. Fo. 61. 16. p, 

vwakg: vaksayam RY. ro. 49. 3. p, 

Ivan: Visayat RV. 6, 39. 4. p. 


2Va5: Visayas RV. 6, 35.1. & 
ve: vartayas RV. 1. 121.9. p. 
wartayat RV. 10. 95.12, © 


vartayan RV. 5. 48. 3. 
vydh: vardhayat RV. 10. 25, ro, p, 
Vg: vargayatam RV. 5. 63. 6, 
gam; gamayat AV. 6, 52.5. o, . 
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non-modal, modal 

gardh: cardhiyat BY. 8. 15.6, «. 

gnath: quathayas EV. ro. 95. 5. 

q Vac: qvaicdyas RV.10. 148.2. p. 

sfid: sidayat RV. 1, 71.8. a. 

snih;: snehayat RY. 9. 97. 54. p. 

eVan: svanayan RV. ro. 7. f. ? 

hrs: hargayan EV. 9. 111. 3. 

MIDDLE. 
tig: ipdyanta RV.2.2.11. 7.87.5, RV. 1, 77.4.8 
Ir: trayanta RV. 8. 7. 4. p. 


Zukeg: ukgayanta EV. 6. 17.4. 0. 
cit: citayanta RV. 2.94.2. 0.95.3 BV. 4. 51.3. 0. 
jan: janayata RV. 1. 95. 4. p. RY. 9. 95.1. 6, 


jandyanta RV. 1. 95.2. p.; rgr. 2. 
a 325. p.; 32; apt. p. 6.7. 
1,pP.,2. Pp. 7-1. 0.p.5 22.9. a5 48. 


Hi. 10. oF. 6. p. BY. §. 49.3.0. 10, 66.2. 0.; 89.15, 8. 
AV. 8. 4. 12°. s. 
typ: tarpayanta RV. 1. 85. tf. 0. 


das: dasayanta RY. 5. 45. 5. p. 
dyut: dyutayanta RV. 2. 34. 2. 
dru: dravayanta RV. go. 148. 5. 0. 
dhan: dhaniyanta RV. 1. 167.2. 5, 
dhy: dhirdyanta RV. 2.27.9. 4. 
1.18. p.; 42.2. §. 15.2; 29. 1. p. 7. 
66, 2. 
nad: nadiyanta RV. 1. 166. 5. 
pat: patayanta RV. 1. 169. 7. 
pan: pandyanta RV. 1.57.3. 7.1.10. RV. 2. 6.9. 6. 


mah: mahayanta RY. 3. 3. 4. 0. 
mryj: marjayanta RV. 5. 3. 3. oe 
3 P35. 9. 68.6, p RV. 1. 61.2.0. 8.73.80. 9.93.1. 0. 
Fan: rapdyanta RV. 3.57.2, p. 6. 
4. Pp. 10. 148.4, RY. 4. 147. 1. & 4. 7.7. 8, 
gabh; gqubbéyanta RV. 7. <6. 16, 
gnath; guathayanta (grath-?) RV. 
8. 88. 6. 
grath: grathayanta RV. 5.54.10: | 
85.4. 
eVad: svadayanta RY. 9. 105. 1. 0. 
thy: harayanta EV. 4. 37.2. 0. 
~hyg: hargayanta RV. 4. 37.2. 0, 
Repur, Aone. 
bhi: bibhigathas : Ww. mi RY. 8, 68. 8. 
[g-Acnigr, 
dhvan: dhvanayit _ W. mi RV. ©. 162, 15. 


Vyath: vyathayis Ww. ma AV. & 7. 2: 


V. DeNoOMINATIVE. 
PRES. SYSTEM: ACTIVE 


yagky: aglyas RV. 6. 33. 2 
lrasy: irasyas ; w. mi EV. 7. 40. 6, 
igan: iganas EV. 4. 16.5.0.: 22. fo. 0, 

inapat RV. 4. 17. 14. 
Urugy: urugyaél RV. 3.5.8. ro. Bo. 


> Pp 
turagpy: turigyan RV. ro. 61. 11. p. 
damany: damanyat RY. 10. 99. 
6. p. 
dagasy: dagasyin RV. 10. 135. 1. p. 
duvasy: duvasyan RV.3.1.13.p. RV. 3. p20. 
Bamasgy: namasyan KY. 1. 72. 5. p. 
prugay: progiyal RV. 1. 121. 2, p. 
prugfyan RV. 1. 130.1. 4 43.4. 
mathiy: mathiydt RV. 9. 77. 2. p. 
mogiy: mupiyis RV. 4. 30. 4. p. 6. 


4I. 3. p. 
mugayat RV. 1.61.7. p. 7. 18. 19. p. 

ripgany: rigapyas w. mi RV, 2. 11.1. 7.9.5. 10, 22. 15, 
rigan’ | Ww. ma RV. 8. 1.5: 20.1, 

FUuVaRy: ruvapyas . Ww. ma RV. 8. 8s, 12. 


Vapugy: vapusyan RV. 3 1. 4. p. 
Sapary: saparyan RY. 1. 70. to. RY. 1 7.3. o, 
skabbay: skabhiyat RV. 5. 29. 4. 
p & 44.24 p. 
atabhiy: stabhiyas RV. 6.17. 7. p. 
stabhiyat RV. 4. 5.1; 6. 2. ‘ 
MIDDLE, 
agay: agayats RV. 10. 92. 1. 
irajy: irajyanta RV. 7. 23. 2. p. 
igag: igapanta RV. 4. 23. 9. RY. §. 144.5, 0, 
igapay: igapayanta RV. 10, 67. 5. 
rehay: pghiydnta RV. 4. 17. 2. p. 
ytay: ttayanta RV. 8. 5.14. o 
kypap: kyppapanta RY. ro. 74. 3. 
Farag: tarnganta RV. 1. 152. 5. 
adbunpay: dhunsyanta KY. 2. 2c. «. 
panay: pandyata RY. 6. 75.4, 
prugky: progiviotsa RV, ©. 186.9. & 
bhuraj; bhurdjanta RV. 4 43. 5. 
rucay: rucayanta EV. 7. 4 7. 
sugvay: supviyanta RY. 7. 36. 6, 


AGnET Passive. * 
jaray: jiraydyi RV. 6. 12.4. 0. 
Tg-AOMIET, 
finay: Gnayis w. mA RY. 2. 53.4 
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THe Great Wall which forms the northern boundary of 
China proper tells of a conflict of races. Extending for fifteen 
hundred miles along the verge of the Mongolian plateau, it 
presents itself to the mind as a geographical feature boldly 
Marked on. the surface of the globe, Winding like a huge ser. 

mt over the crests of the mountains, it seems, in the words of 
Srecrnnn, as if 

. oS The aky 

Bent over it with kindred ere, 

And granted it-an wyual date 

With Andes and with Ararat,” 
It divides two stages of civilization to-day, as it did two thou- 
sand years ago. On one side are vast plains unbroken by the 
plough, and occupied only by tribes of wandering nomads; 
on the other are fields and gardens, rich with the produets of 
agricultural industry. Between the two, a state of perpetaal 
hostility is inevitable, unleas restrained by the power of some 
overshadowing government. This natural antagonism has 
never failed to show itself at every point of contact, the world 
over. Schiller hints—not in his poems, but in-a course of his- 
torical lectures—that this endless strife of sher herd and culti- 
vator was foreshadowed in the conflict of ‘ain and Abel, 
History, aS EY, supplies us with an abundance of illustra. 
tions. Egypt fell a prey to the shepherd kings: and in Asin 
as in Europe, the inhospitable north -has always been ready to 
disgorge its predatory hordes on lands more favored by the 
sun. 

The Chinese of the border provinces were in the earlier ages 
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compelled to divide their time between war and work, under 
pain of losing the fruits of their labors. Like the pioneers of 
the Western continent, they never allowed themselves to be 
parted from their defensive weapons, and enjoyed life itself 
only at the price of perpetual vigilance. Experience proved 
that « line of military posts, no matter how closely they might 
be linked together, afforded no adequate security against the 
incursions of homeless wanderers. The Great Wall was built, 
not as a substitute for such posts, but as a supplement to them, 
That it served its end there can be no reasonable doubt, So 
effectually indeed did it protect the peaceful tillers of the soil, 
that an ancient saying describes it as the ruin of one genera- 
tion and the salvation of thousanda. 

From time to time, however, the spirit of rapine, swelling 
into the lust of conquest, has swept over the huge barrier, as 
an earthquake wave sweeps over the artificial defenses of a 
seaport. It was not intended or expected to guarantee the 
whole empire against the occurrence of such emergencies. 
Twice has the whole of China succumbed to a flood of extra- 
mural invaders: the Mongols under Genghis Khan having 
been aided in passing the Great Wall in the province of Shansi 
by the treachery of Alakush, a Tartar chief whose duty it was 
to defend it; and the Manchus, who are now in possession of 
the throne, having entered at its eastern extremity, on the in- 
vitation of Wu San-kwei, a Chinese general, who sought their 
nid against the rebel Li Tsze-ch'eng. 

Besides the three and a half centuries of Tartar* domination 
under these two great dynasties, we find, prior to the first of 
them, three periods of partial conquest. From 907 A. D. to 
[234, 4 large portion of the northern be!t of provinces passed 
successively under the sway of the Ch‘itan and Nuchen+ Tar- 
tars; and, from $86 to 532, an extensive region was subjected to 
the ‘Tartar hordes of Topa, under the dynastic title of Peiweli. 
How or where these invaders passed the barrier, it is not worth 
while to pause to enquire; the foregoing examples being snffi- 
clent to show that, in a time of sparky. some friend or ally 
can alwaya be found to open the gates, Chungt che ch‘eng 
cheng, says the Chinese proverb, ‘Union is the best bulwark.’ 
Without exaggerating the strength of the Great Wall, which 
through « large part of its extent is far from being the impus- 





. * The none Tartar ia incapable of very precise definition. Throwrhout this 
porar it is applied in a general seme to oll the wandering tribes of the North and 
te Mo x jf, Nochen or Juchit—also called Kin Tartara. The Manchus 
claim them as their ancestors, the reigning house having Aderhin = dia * gold! for 
ite family name, 
$ Me i we Bee, | United hearts form the best of bulwarks.’ 
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ing structure which we see in the vicinity of Peking, we may 
stil affirm, in the light of history, that had it been backed b 
/ forces untainted by treason and unweakened by faction, it 

might have sia | sufficient to shield the country from con- 
quest. Wanting these conditions, the wall was powerless for 
: ee and notwithstanding its towns and garrisons, we have 
before us the astounding fact that the Chinese of these northern 
provinces have passed seven out of the last ten centuries under 
the yoke of Tartar conquergrs. 

Ascending the stream of history to the dynasty of Han— 
which raled- China from 202 B. C to 990 A. D., i. e. for more 
than four centuries—we find ourselves in presence of the same 
conflict, The names of the opposing parties are changed ; but 
the parties remain, and the war goes on. ‘The empire is not 
conquered by the foreion foe, bat it is kept in a state of per- 
petual terror, by an assemblage of powerful tribes who bear 
the collective name of Hiongnu. Bretschneider says they 
were Mongols nomine mittaio; but Howorth, in his learned 
ffistory of the Mongols, pronounces them Turks, or more prop- 
erly Turcomans, the ancestors of the present occupants of 
Khiva, Bokbara, and Constantinople, From the resemblance 
‘of this name to Hunni, they were f4rmerly supposed to be 
the progenitors of the Magyars. So strong indeed was this 
eonviction that, a good many years ago, we had the spectaqle 
of a follower of Louis Kossuth coming to China in search of 
his “kindred according to the flesh -” actuated apparently by 
the hope of inducing them to repent the invasion of Kurope, 
and deliver their brethren from the yoke of the Hapsburgs | 

The numerous tribes occupying the vast region extending 
from Inke Balkash to the mouth of the Amoor—diverse in 
language, but similar in nomadic babits—were in the Han 
period combined under the hegemony of the Hiongna, forming 
a confederation, or an empire, rather than a single state. The 
chief was styled in his own language Shanyu, a word which 
the Chinese historians explain as equivalent to Hwangti; and 
there can be no doubt that the hanehiy emperors of the family 
of Han were compelled to accord the sacred title to their bar- 
barous rivals. In recent times, their successors (more properly 
successora of the Shanyu) have hesitated to concede it to the 
sovereign of at least one European empire. During the nego- 
tiation of the Austro-Hungarian treaty, the Chinese ministers 
objected 60 strenuously to the assumption of #fwangti, that the 


heir to a long line of Kaisers had to content himself with the 
first syllable of the title, on the principle that “half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” Had his minister been well versed in 
Chinese history, what an advaniage he might have gained ! 
He would have: required no other argument than the fact that 
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the full title had been given to the chief of the Hiongnu to 
insure its extension to the lord of their modern representatives, 
For in China a precedent is good for more than two thousand 
years; and the supposed connection, though not admitted by 
ethnology, is or was sufficiently reliable for the purposes of 
diplomacy. , 
luring the Han and succeeding dynasties, the Hiongnu were 

held in check mostly by force of arms; but the weaker em- 
perors, like those of Rome, were accustomed to send their sis- 
ters and daughters across the frontier, instead of generals; 
flattering the vanity of the barbarians, and replacing military 
armaments by the sentimentalities of family alliance. The 
incidents connected with these transactions have supplied rich 
materials for poetry and romance. For instance, a popular 
tragedy is founded on the fortunes of Cheo-keun, one of the 
many fair ladies who were offered as victims to preserve the 
peace of the borders. The khan of Tartary, hearing of her 
peauty, demanded her in marriage. The emperor refused to 
surrender the chief jewel of his harem; so the Khan invaded 
China with an overwhelming force; but he retired to bis own 
dominions when the lady was sent to hiscamp. Arrived at 
the banks of the Amoor, she threw herself into its dark waters, 
rather than endure a life of exile at a barbarian court. The 
wars of those times would furnish materials for a thrilling his- 
tory. The battle-ground was sometimes on the south of the 
Great Wall, but generally in the steppes and deserts beyond. 

As illustrations of the varying fortunes attending the wars 
of the Hans and the Hiongnu, we may mention the names of 
Li-kwang, Li-ling, Sze-ma Tsien, and Su-wu. The first of these 
led the armies of his sovereign against the Hiongno for man 
years in the Intter part of the second century B.C. He hed 
it is said, come off victorious in seventy battles, when in a final 
conflict, disappointed in his expectation of capturing the Khan, 
he committed suicide on the fleld of battle—though, if we may 
believe the record, that battle was a victory. This gives 
us a glimpse of the style of Hiongnu warfare, They were like 
the Parthians, “most to be dreaded when in flight.” Thata 
general contending with such a foe should destroy himself from 
chagrin at the results of his seventy-first victory, affords us a 
fair criterion for estimating the value of the other seventy. 

Li-ling, the second of the four whose names I have cited, 
was son* of the ill-fated Li-kwang, and appears to have been 
born under still less auspicious stars, Appointed to succeed 
his father, he suffered himself to pursue the flying enemy too 
hotly, when, falling into an ambuscade, his vanguard, consist- 





® Mayers saya grandson. 
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ing of a division of five thousand men, was cut to pieces before 
the main body could come to the rescue. Li-ling, with a few 
survivors, surrendered at diseretion, His life was spared: but 


to take his own description, contained in some of his letters 


which are still preserved; it was little better than a living death, 
In addition to the privations incident to a state of captivity 
among gavage foes, he had the bitter reflection that, on ac: 
count of his supposed treachery, his nearer relations had all 
been put to death; and that a noble friend who had guaran: 
teed his fidelity had been subjected to an ignominious punish- 
ment. 

That noble friend was no other than the great historian, Sze- 
ma Tsien. Required by a cruel decree to pay. the forfeit of 
Li-ling’s alleged treachery, the historian chose to submit to a 
disgraceful mutilation, rather than lose his life - not, as he him- 
self says, that he held life dear or feared death, but solely to 
gain a few years for the completion of his life task, the pay: 


ment of a debt which he owed to posterity. He lived to place’ 


the last stone on his own imperishable monument: and for 
twenty centuries be has had among his countrymen a name 
“better than that of sons and danghters."* 

Su-wu, the last of the four unfortunates, was a diplomatie 
envoy. Having, while at the court of the Grand han, ate 
tempted by undiplomatic means to compass the destruction of 


“an enemy, he was thrown into prison, and detained in captivity 


for nineteen years. Two tender poems are extant, which he 
and his wife exchanged with each other on purtiog, at the com- 
mencement of his perilous mission, Whether she survived to 


welcome his réturn we are not informed ; but in that ense she 


must have died with grief, to see him accompanied by a Turk- 
ish wife, 

We cannot pause longer among the romantic episodes so 
thickly seattered chroneh the literature of the Hans, We 
inust travel back another thousand years, to arrive at the last 
and the principal division of our subject—the Northern Bar- 
barians in Ancient China. 

We find ourselves at the rise of the third dynasty, the 
famous dynasty of Cheo (Chow), which occupied the throne 
for over eight hundred years (B. ©, 1122 to B. G. 205). We 
are at the dawn of letters: at the dividing line which separates 
the legendary from the historical period. The Great Wall has 
nO existence, but the hostile tribes are there: not Manchu or 
mongol, not Hiongnu, Hweku, or Tukuih: but the ancestors of 
all of them, under different names, hovering, like birds of 
prey, on the unprotected frontiers‘of a rich and tempting 
<a lll A a 


ae ae 
* He had become a futher prior to this disprace. 
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eountry. At this epoch, the Chinese people, who had origi- 
nated somewhere in Central Asia, were few in number, and 
Occupied a territory of comparatively limited extent. Th 
were distinguished from their neighbors chiefly by a know!l- 
edge of letters, and by the possession of a higher civilization. 
This incipient culture gave them an immense advantage over 
the barbarous tribes who surrounded them on every side and 
opposed their progress. These tribes are grouped under sev- 
eral compreliensive terms: those on the east are called Yi; 
those on the north, Tih; those on the west, Jung or Ch'iang; 
and those on the south, Man. The original sense of these 
names seems to be as follows: the Yi were famous archers, and 
were so-called from their “great bows.” The northerners used 
dogs in hunting and herding, and depended on fire to temper 
the cold of their rigorous winters; “dog” and “ fire” are 
therefore combined in the ideograph by which the Tih are 
designated. The Jung were armed with spears, and this their 
weapon furnished the symbol for their ideograph. The ideo- 
graph Chiang is made up of the head of a goat and the legs of 
no man, and so denotes to the Chinese imagination hideous mon- 
sters, and at the same time means ‘ goat-men,’ ‘ goat-herds,’ or 
‘shepherds,’ and identifies them essentially with the Tih or 
nomads of the north. The character for Man combines those 
for ‘worm’ and ‘silk,’ and imports that the barbarians of 
the south, even at that early day, were not ignorant of silk- 
culture. 

These names and characters all became more or less expres- 
sive of contempt, bot were without doubt less offensive in 
their originnl sense. Marco Polo, who followed the Tartar 
usage, apples this word Man, in the form Manzi, to the 
whole of the Chinese people, They were go called as being 
‘southrona’ with respect to the people of Mongolia, and at 
the same time objects of contempt to their conquerors. 

All the tribes of the south and the east, 1. e. the Man and 
the Yi, save certain aborigines called Miao-teze, were conquered 
and gradually absorbed and sasimilated by the vigorous race 
whose progeny peoples modern China proper. The Miao-taze 
have been able to retain their independence to the present day 
by taking refuge in the inaccessible fnstnesses of mountain 
chains. 

The barbarous tribes of the north and west, however, the 
Tib and the Ch'iang, were never permanently subdued. This 
was simply because their lands never invited conquest. Their 
storm-swept pastures offered the Chinese no adequate compen- 
sation for the toil and danger involved in such an undertaking, 
On the contrary, as we have seen, it was the wealth and fer- 
tility of the North China plains and valleys that tempted con- 
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stantly throughout the eight handred years of the Cheo dynasty 
the fierce and hungry tribes of the north and west to make 
their overwhelming incursions, These are the quarters from 
which the conquering armies have once and again risen up, 
like the sands of their own deserts, to overwhelm parts or the 
whole of the empire. For our purposes, both sets of tribes 
may be described as barbarians of the north, and it is only on 
the northwest that the Jang and the Ch‘iang have been a source 
of trouble and danger. The ideograph for Ch'iang, consisting 
of the head of a goat and the legs of a man, reverses the 
Greek conception of Pan and the satyrs, and the imagination 
of the Chinese doubtless pictured their rude enemies as hide- 
ous misshapen monsters. The character probably contains, 
however, a farther significance; for, taking the two parts to- 
gether, it reads simply ‘sheep-men,’ i. e. tahapbexda! and this 

escription makes them essentially one with the Tih or dog- 
using herdsmen and nomads of the north. To repel the 
aggressions of these troublesome neighbors was the chief oceu- 
pation of the Chinese armies in the earliest times, as it has 
eontinned to be down through all the ages, The oldest extant 
Chinese poetry, older than any history, shows us the Chinese 
warrior, like the magic horseman of Granada, with the head of 
his steed and the point of his lance directed always towards the 
north as the source of danger. History shows that the princes 
who were employed to hold these enemies in check generally 
held in their Kanda the destinies of the empire, And in this 
way the northern tribes have exercised for centuries, through- 
out the third or Cheo dynasty, an indirect, but important, 
political influence. 

To give only two examples, both from the most ancient 
period: of authentic history: The house of Cheo, the most 
illustrious of the twenty-two dynasties, rose from a small war- 
like principality in the mountains of the north-west; they 
were strong by conflict with their savage enemies, and their 
chief was regarded as the bulwark of the nation, St-po,* the 
ford of the west, or Wen-wang, as he is now called, excited by 
hia growing power the jealousy of his suzerain, the last empe- 
ror of the second or Shaeg dynasty, and waa thrown into 
prison by the tyrant, who did not dare, however, to put him to 
death, In the panic caused by a sudden irraption of the north- 
men, Wen-wang was set free, and invested with even greater 
power than he had ever possessed before. To the day of his 
death he remained loyal; but his son, Cheo-fa, or Wu-wang, 
employed his trained forces, like a double-edged sword, not 
only to protect the frontier and drive back the invaders, but 





*Moncius saya thet Tai-wang, the grandfather of Si-po, poid tribute to the 
Tartars, : 
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also to overturn the throne of his master, the last Shang 


emp 0 


rs 
fier the lapse of over eight hundred years, the house of 
Cheo was replaced by the house of Chin, which bad been 
cradled among the same mountains and made strong by con- 
flict with the same enemies. During the Cheo period (B. C. 
1122 to B.C. 255), the barbarians never cease to be a factor in 
the politics of the empire; not merely making forays and re- 
tiring with their booty, but driving the Chinese before them ; 
oceupying their lands, and planting themselves in the shape of 
independent or feudal States, as the Goths and Vandals did 
within the bounds of the Roman empire. The analogy doe: 
not stop here. Like the Roman empire, China had, in the 
early part of the Cheo period, two capitals: one in the west, 
near Singan fu (about one hundred miles southwest of the 
great bend of the Hoang ho), in Shensi; and another in the 


east, near the present K’aifang fo, in Honan. The former was 


sacked by the Tartars in 751 B. C., jast as Rome was by the 
Goths in 410 A. D. The story as given by Chinese writers is 
as follows: The emperor Yio wang bad a young consort on 
whom he doted. One day it came into his head to give a false 
alarm to the armies surrounding the capital, merely to afford 
her an amusing spectacle, Beacon fires, the signal of immi- 
nent danger, were lighted on all the hills. The nobles came 
rushing to the rescue, each at the head of his retainers. Find- 
ing there was no real danger, they dispersed in a state of high 
indignation. The young empress had her laugh; but they 
langh best who laugh last, as the proverb has it. Not long 
nfter this, the Tartars made a sudden attack. The beacon fires 
were again lighted; but the nobles, having once been deceived, 
took care not to respond to the call, lest they should again be 
making a woman's holiday. The city was taken, and the silly 
sovereign and his fair enchantress both perished in the flames. 
However much of the legendary there may be in this narra- 
tive, the one stern faet that lies at the bottom of it is the 
presence of « ferocious enemy whom we call by the general 
name of ‘Tartars. 

After this calamity the heir to the throne removed his court 
to the eastern capital, leaving the tombs of his fathers in the 
hands of the barbarians. In the heart of the central plain, 
and surrounded by a cordon of feudal States, the imperial 
throne was thought to be secure. But the irrepressible foe 
was forcing his way to the south and east, with the slow but 
resistless motion of a mountain glacier. A hundred and thirty 
years later (about 650 B. C.), we have the spectacle of a bar- 
ean horde in actual possession of the eastern capital, and 
the emperor a refugee, pleading for reinstatement at the hands 
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of his vassals. As might be expected, the blame of the eatas- 
trophe is arnin shatsed ona woman, That woman was a bar- 
barian; and the fact throws a strong light on the position of 
the contending parties. Her tribe bad established itself in the 
rich alluvial region on the southern bend of the Hoang ho or 
Yellow river, As enemies they were a standing menace to the 
eapital; as friends they might serve as its janizaries. In order 
to win their favor and secure their fidelity, the emperor took 
one of their princesses into his harem. Captivated by her 
charms, he subsequently raised her to be the partner of his 
throne, An ambitious kinsman, desirous of supplanting the 
emperor on the throne, began by supplanting him in the affec- 
tions of his barbarian wife. Her infidelity being discovered, 
she was sent back to her kindred, where she was joined by her 

amour, who stirred up the powerful clan to avenge an in- 
sult done to them in her person. The emperor was easily put 
to flight; but, wanting the support of the nobles, the usurper's 
tenure of the capital was of short duration. 

Subsequently the barbarians menaced the capital frequently, 
if not constantly ; andthe Son of Heaven was more than once 
compelled to appeal to his vassals for succor, On one occa- 
sion his envoys even turned against him, and went over to the 
enemy, apparently deeming it better to serve a growing. than a 
decaying power. About forty years earlier than the flight of 
the emperor above mentioned, another barbarian beauty, named 
Li-ki, played a conspicuous and mischievous role at the court 
of Tsin, the greatest chief of the vassal States Taken in 
battle, she captivated her princely captor, add maintained by 
her talents the ascendancy which she at first owed to her per- 
sonal attractions She induced the prince to change the order 
of succession in favor of her offspring, thus sowing the seeds 
of a family fend that brought the princely house to the verge 
of destruction. Thus, by the eupidity of the Tartars, the 
treachery of his own envoys, the intrigues of his empress, the 
throne of one Cheo emperor after another was menaced and 
shaken, until the dynasty was brought to fall. 

Of these immigrant Tartar tribes, no fewer than five or six 
are mentioned in the Confucian annals as having succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the interior of China. Two of 
them (called Red and White—probably, like the Neri and 
Bianchi of Florence, from the color of their clothing, or of 
their banners) were settled within the bounds of the present 
province of Shansi; one in Honan; one in Chili; and two in 
Shantung. How they effected a settlement ia not difficult to 
understand. In an age of anarchy, when rival States were 
contending for the hegemony, the great barons found it to their 
interest to secure the aid of troops of bardy horsemen from 
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the northern plains, rewarding their service by grants of land. 
The emperor sought in the same way to strengthen himself 
against his unruly vassals. And so, at last, by too great 
dependence on foreign auxiliaries, the empire became unable 
to shake off its helpers. 

How deeply seated was the antagonism between them and 
the Chinese may be inferred from-one or two examples. The 
emperor being about to despatch a body of those hired aux- 
iliaries to chastise a disobedient subject, one of his ministers 
warned him against a measure which would be sure to alienate 
his friends, and strengthen the hands of the common enemy. 
“Tf,” snid the minister, “the prince finds his moral inflnence 
insufficient to secure order, his next resort is to make the most 
of the ties of blood. But let him beware of throwing himaelf 
into the arms of a foreign invader.” This counsel reminds us 
of the remonstrance of ton Chatham against the employment 
of savages, in the conflict with the American colonies. We 
may add that India and China both came under the sway of 
their present rulers through the mistaken policy of denending 
on foreign auxiliaries. 

With the Chinese it was a practical maxim that no faith was 
to be kept with those invaders; and a terrible vengeance was 
sometimes taken for the insults and perfidy to which they were 
gubjected.* When one of the barbarian States desired to 
enter into an alliance with Tsin, doing homage os a vassal, the 
king at first objected, exclaiming, “the Jung and the Tih have 
no ties or principles in common with us. We must treat them 
as our natural enemies.” He yielded, with reluctance, when 
one of his ministers had shown him five good reasons for a 
contrary course. 

_ Another fact may be cited, which shows at once the power 
of the barbarians and the borror in which they were held. In 
the sixth century B.C., the rising civilization of CHina was 
on the point of being Stra beat by them, when a deliverer 
was raised up in the person of Duke Hwan of Ch'i, who turned 


- the tide at the critical moment, as Theodoric did the onslaught 


of the Huns under Attila. How imminent was the peril of the 
empire, and how eminent the merit of the victor, is apparent 
from a reply of Confucius to some one who supposed that he 
had spoken disparagingly of Duke Hwan. " How conld I dis- 
parage Duke Hwan?” he exclaimed; “ but for him we should 
all bave been buttoning our coats on the left side,” i. & have 
been subject to the Tartars. 


"Kk BA VW Ek ‘A great State is opt trified with, is the warning 
given by mae chief to the prince of Tsin. 
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Thus far we have occupied ourselves with what we may call 
an outline of the political relations of the Chinese with the 
northern tribes in war and in peace. The ethnography of 
those tribes now claims our attention, if only to show the im- 
possibility of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. The 
donbts expressed by the best authorities as to the ethnological 
relations of the Hiongnu have already been referred to. on 
spicuous as they are in history for many centuries about the 
commencement of the Christian era, it has been much disputed 
whether they were Turks, Mongols, or Huns,. How much 
greater is the difficulty of identification as we travel back to a 
period where the torch of history slieds but a feeble ray, or 
disappears in the vague obscurity of legendary tradition. 

In those remote ages the guiding clue of philology fails us, 
And while a few names that appear in the las ancient litera- 
ture, such as Hwe-ku and 'T'u-kuih,* suggest the identity of 
the tribes that bore them with the Ouigours and Turks, there 
is absolutely nothing to be made out of the names that meet us 
pmsareqneney in the earlier records. The vague terms of 
Jang and Tih, under which were grouped peoples as diverse 
ns the tribes of North American Indians, are always accom- 
panied by some mark of contempt; the character for dog-being 
prefixed to the one, and incorporated with the other. Hien- 
yuen, another name of frequent occurrence, has the dog-rad- 
ical in both its parts, and appears intended to confound the 
people who bore it with a tribe of apes. It would hardly be 
expected that writers who deny their neighbors the attributes 
of humanity should take an interest in Depicting their man- 
ners or studying their Innguage. Accordingly we search in 
vain in the earlier Chinese literature for any such precious 
fragments of those northern tongues as Plautus in one of his 
plays has preserved of the Carthaginian. They themselves 

Osse no written speech; and had they possessed it, they 
have left us no such imperishable monuments or relics of 
handicraft, as at this day are throwing fresh light on the origin 
of the Etruscans. 

A vast amount of undigested information is to be found in 
the pages of Matoanlin, relating to the border tribes of the 
middle ages’ But outside the circle of the classics, the only 
descriptive geography that has reached ua from the Cheo 
period is the Shanhaiking, a kind of Chinese Gulliver, which 
peoples the world with monsters of every form and fashion. 








* aoe 8 Pukuih, Hweku, Hienyuen, Hoon-yu, Pei Ho, Tab-tah of Tata = 
Tartar, These are only some of the names that are given in a way more or jess 
vague to the nomads of the North and West | 
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The older writers, in confounding numerous tribes under one 
or a few terms, were no doubt influenced by the fact that to 
them they all appeared under one aspect, that of wandering 
hunters or shepherds, equally rude and equally ferocious. 

No one who gives attention to such subjects can fail to be 
struck with a two-fold process that takes place in the life of all 
nations, and most of all in that of nomadic tribea The first 
is what we may call the stage of differentiation, through which 
they pass when, small and weak, they keep themselves isolated 
from their neighbors, and even their languages diverge in a 
short time to such a degree as to be mutually unintelligible. 
The second is the stage of assimilation, when, brought into 
the collisions of war or the intercourse of trade, each gives 
and receives impressions that make them approximate to a 
common type. Thus the barbarians on the north of China 
present in the earlier ages a boundless variety, which tends 
with the lupse of time to give place to uniformity of manners, 
and even of physical features. 

Rolling over the plains, as the waves over the sea, their 
blood has been commingled; and though their names have 
often changed, their paysical type has probably remainéd an- 
altered. It is natural to raise the question, What was that 
physical type: It has not been handed down either in paint- 
ing or sculpture, and yet I think it is possible for us to recover 
it. It stands before us to-day, stamped on their descendants of 
the one hundredth generation. As the Manchu and Mongol 
are to-day, such were the Jung and the Tih, coeval with As 
syria and Babylon. The beautiful Alenta, the hapless consort 
of the late emperor, was. a Mongol; and more than two thon- 
sand years ago, other princes were captivated by the beauty of 
the daughters of the desert. The barbarians of those times 
were probably not inferior to the Chinese, in form, feature, or 
natural intelligence, as their descendants are not inferior in any 
of these respects. Indeed Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols, as 
we see them in the city of Peking, are not distinguishable, 
except by some poe ead of costume. 

Were they originally of one mould, or have the lines of dis- 
tinction become gradually effaced by the intercourse of ages? 
The latter is we think the correct hypothesis. The primitive 
Chinese type, that imported by the immigrants who founded 
the civilization of China, is, we believe, no longer to be dis- 
cerned. In the southern and central regions, it has everywhere 
been modified by combination with the aboriginal inkabisanix 
leading to provincial characteristics, which the practiced eye 
can easily recognize. It has undergone, we think, a similar 
modification in the northern belt, It met here with tribes akin 
to those of Mongolia, and gradually absorbed them. 
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This process was going on in prehistoric times. History at 
its earliest dawn shows us the unassimilated fragmenta of those 
tribes; and at the came time discloses a vast movemeut south- 
ward all along the line—checked for a time by the Great Wall, 
only to be renewed on o more stupendons seale. We have 
seen how small bodies infiltrated through everv channel ; 
have also seen how, organized into great States, they ssiite 
lished in China a dominion endoring for centuries. We are 
inclined to believe that they have stamped their impress on 
the people of this region, as thoroughly as the Saxons have 
theirs on the people of England, or the Vandals thei on that 

“tof : in which still bears their name in the form of Anda- 
usia. a ve inquire for the influences to which the invaders 
have in their turn been subjected, we answer that, in all; 
they have exchanged barbarism for such civilization as they 
found among the more cultivated race. 
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Tue following pages contain an attempt to define more 
exactly than has as yet been done the position of the Valitdna- 
stitra in the literature of the Atharva-Veda. It is hased upon 
a pretty thorough, though not exhaustive, comparison of the 
Vaitina-siitra with the Kaucika-sitra and its commentary b 
Darila. On several interesting points I was enlightened by 
the Atharvaniya-paddhati, a second paddhati to. the bouse-ritual 
of the Atharva-Veda, two modern copies of which, in the pos- 
session of the oye Library at Berlin, I had the privilege of 
using for my forthcoming edition of the Kaucika. As this 
paddhete presents some special points of interest, I give here 
for the first time a short notice of it, 


It differs from the Daca karmiini, of which I presented a short 
sketch at the meeting of the Society in October, 1883," in that 
it not merely paraphrases the deseription of certain sections of 
the ritual as given in the Kauyika, but also comments npon 
them somewhat independently, occasionally differin; from Darila, 
After a short introduction, it turns to the poridAhdsi-eatras at 
the beginning of the Kaugika,+ then continues with the djya- 





* Soe the Proceedings of that meeting—where may be found also a short notice 
of the commentary of Darila. : 

¢ The much more important and interesting parthideds which are contained in 
chaptera 7 and § of the Kaucika it doea not treat in ny woy, * 
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tantra (here called brhathupandika : ef. the word Aupandita in 
Weber's catalogue of MSS., No. 1253), with its appendix the 
uttaratantra , - then it treats the following saiwhdras: garbd- 
dhitna, purhsavana, mmantonnayana, jitakarman, ndmakarana, 
nirnayana, a@nuaprigana, gofdna, cadakarana, uprnayerne 
(with vedavrata, kalpavrata, myrgaruvrata f “wigdaahivrata®), 
samiivartana, viedia with madhuparka inserted (as in the Daga 
karmiini, Kiithaka- -grhya and Minava-grhya),} caturthikarmean 
with the madughamaniprdyageitta | a8 sppene deny eet 
karman, brhacchilakerman, cintyudaka, sam ama armen), 
pustikama(-karman), abitedra(-harman), vrddhigr: a, daha 
dei ede (with asthisamecayana), pindadina, sodagopaedra, and 
olsargd. 
e text quotes the usual Atharvan literature: Gopatha Brih- 
mana, Wiitina-siitra, Naksatrakalpa, Angirasakalpa, and the 
igistaa ; also such stock-books as Manu and the Karmapra- 
dipa. It also cites Darila, and two other commentators, Bhadra 
and Rudra, both of whom are elsewhere anknown.] It mentions 
further a padifheti-Adra by the name of Kegava; an dedrya 
Upavarga as author of mimdisd;" a work called the Pafica- 
pee (ef. Bohtlinek'’s lexicon), and finally Piithinasi, The 
atter is cited frequently and familiarly by Dirila; and it seems 
ible that the smpti of Paithinasi may go back to a dharma- 
sitra belonging to the Atharva-Veda.” Often as this text is 
cited, no MS. of it has as yet come to light, as I learn from Bobler 
and Jolly; it would be interesting to nd the Satra-ritual of the 
Atharva-Veda completed by a dhermasiitra, or some amrti going 
back to a dharmasitra, he name of a teacher Minusaliputra 
Paithinasi oceurs also in Ath. Parig. 4. 3 and 17. 13, 

Indian tradition is unanimous in presenting the ritnal litera- 
ture immediately attaching itself to the Atharva-Veda as con- 
sisting of five falpas. The Caranayyiha (Ath. Parig. 49) pre 
sents them in the following order, and under the following names: 
naksatrakalpa, vitinakalpa, samhitakalpa, Gngirasakalpa, and 
pdntixaipa, The larger Caranavyiiha, the fifth peripista of the 
White Yajur-veda, counts naksatrakalpa, vitdnakalpa, scrihitd- 


kalpa (with the variant samAitioidhi), vidhanakalpa (with the — 


variant abhicdrakatpa), and gantikalpa, The Devipurina (cited 
by Weber, Ind. Stud. iii, 279) counts naksatra, vditina, samhita- 
vidhi, ingirasa, and gdntt, The Visnupuriins (ili. 6; vol. iii p. 63 
of Hall's edition of Wilson's translation)** knows these kalpaa by 
the same name and in the same order as the Ath. Pavigtis aie 

FOL AV. xvii 1-5, 

} See Proceedings A. 0. 8. hoe. cit.; Jolly, Dea Dharmasitre des Vieno ond dias 
Kathokugphyasitrn, Proceedings of the Munich Acailemy, June, 1879, p, 76, 


Cf. Atharva- ta 37.9 (M& or. fol. 973 in the Royal Library at Berlin): 
Ae Brad. v. ta ae “ 
& Cited ns often under the name of chondogeperipieta of Kuityiyana. 
are rudrofhadnie oa trays de DAtykirih, 
Cf, Colobrooke, Misrellaneous Essays, ii, 322. 
** CL Gopatha Britmaga, ed. by Rijendralilamitra, Introduction, p, 5. 


Atharvaniya-paddhati also follows the Ath. Paricista, but subeti- 
tutes the name abAfedrakalpa for dagirasakalpa, and cites the 
guarantee of the minirisd?-teacher Upavarsa that these are gruti, 
and that there are other Aalpas which are smrti.* The Viayu- 
purina (61; p. 526 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica) 
reads: nakeatrakelpy wiildaada trfiyah, samnhitaividhih : caturthe 
‘ngircuaah (!) halpah § abe ea paficamah. In the Mahabhi- 
rata, xii. 13258, the five <a/pas of the Atharva-Veda are men- 
tioned, but their names are not given, In the Bhigavata-purina 
xi. 7. 1,f the aie occur as; naksatrakalpah pantip ca kacya- 
pingirasddayah (!). In the Mahibhisya, there oceur together 
several times the Aafpas of Kagyapa and Kaucika (Ind, Stud, xiii. 
417, 410, 496, 445, 455). Weber (ibid. 436 and 445) is disposed 
to see in this Kingika and in the derivative Kangikin the repre- 
sentatives of a Vajus-school; but this passage from the Bhaga- 
vata-purina shows clearly that the Kiucika of the Atharva-Veda 
is meant. Bot who is Kigyapa among the kalpas? Can there be 
any nexus between him and the otherwise authorless Vaitana- 
siitra?] The commentary to the Atharva-Veda by Sayana, which 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit announced in the London Academy 
of June 5th, 1660, in the Introduction refers the ritual of the 
Atharva-Veda to five Aalpas; kiugiba, vditina, naksatra, dngi- 
rasa, and ganti, Tt adds the interesting statement that these 
ritual books belong to four of the nine caéAds or bhedas into 
Which tradition unanimously divides the Atharva-Veda: namely, 
the Caiunakiyas, the Aksalas, the Jaladas, And the Drahbmaviilas, 
I find essentially the same statement in the introduction to the 
Atharva-paddhati: atharvaredasya nava bhedd bhavanti : tatra 
calasran pikivisu gaunakdadisu kaupiko tyam aanhitavidhié . . . 
A negative corroboration of this statement is to be derived from 
the relation of the Kaueika and Viitana satras to the one other 
branch of the Atharva-Veda which has come to light, the Kagmira- 
recension, which calls itself the Piippalida; we know that the 
e@iras do not belong to this pdkhd, from the technical fact that 
they cite the mantras of the Paippalida in full instead of citing 
the pratikas.§ And once the Kaugika implicitly confesses itself 
as piunckive, in 85. 6,7, where the opinions of the Ciunakins 
and Devadargins about measurements are confronted: the opinion 
of the Qaunakins is given last, and is therefore, in accordance 
with the usual method of the Kiucika, to be considered as the 

* minlvsdyan sairtipide krlpasiiridhitarane aalratrabalnes vildaakealpoa te 
saiihtlahabiag catertoa éngtramibatpah tniibsipar tu pakoemeh ole Kappa ete 
badyd Al ‘ht bhagavds (!) upacarsdcdryens pratipdditom : anye kalpah amptitulydih, 

HCE Gop: Br., ibid. p. 7. | 

The word vditina itself is occasionally personified; see Gop, Br., Introduc- 
tion, p. 4; in the Ath. Paddh. to Kang. 1.4, the Viitinn is cited as rdunakiye.- 
stiri, 


$50 King. 12,91, 107,115; Veit 10,17; 14,1; 24. 1: of. Roth, Dor Atharve- 
iin Keachmir; and Garbe, in the Introduction to the Vaitina (text), Pp. vil, 
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accepted one.* The prevalence of this canon of five rey tae 
furthermore attested by the compound purficakalpoh in the Mahi- 
bhisya; peficakalpaAd is probably not to be understood (with 
Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii. 455) as one studying five different Alps, 


Le prévta-etiras, but means an Atharvavedin who is familiar 


with these five Aaldprea, 

The gist of these traditions is therefore as follows: There are 
five ritual books regarded as gruti, and they are (if we disregard 
the crooked order in which they are usually presented) : 

L The Kaiucika-sttra, known also under the name of Satihita- 

_kalpa, or Sambité-vidhi. 
Il, The Vitina-kalpa, or Viitina-sitra, 
Tl. The Naksatrakalpa, 
IV. The Qanti-kalpa. 


V. The Angirasa-kalpa, known also as Abhicira-kalpa or Vi- 
dina kaya ae 
Accordingly the statement of Weber, Indische Literaturge- 
schichte, p. 160, is to be corrected. He says, speaking of the 
Kiugika-sttra; “240 diesem sitra gehoren noch finf sogenannte 
kalpa: naksatra, pinti, vitGna [which he does not identify with 
the Viiitina, mentioned on the preceding page], scvuhitakalpo 
[which is itself the Kaugika], und absiodrakalpa, : 
So much for the Hindu juxtaposition of the Aalpas, To the 
western student of Indian literature, these codrdinated five texts 
are of very different value. To begin with, the Angirasa- or 
Abhicirakalpa has, so far as IT know, not as yet turned up in 
Europe. From the character of the references to it, one can safely 
ek that it is essentially nothing more than a perigiste of the 
Atharva-Veda, treating mainly abAicira, or witeheraft; and it 
would pena be of some value in elucidating the sixth book 
of the Kaugika. That the Nakgatrakalpa and (intikalpa are pe- 
rigistes appears from their titles: e. @. Ch. 110 (Weber's Cata- 
logue, p. 80), dralunavedaparicistam naksatrakalpabhidhanam, 
In a modern codex of the Ath. Parigistas, which Baibler presented 














"A shill moro incisive difference betwoen the various pibidas of the Atharva- 
Veda is 3, ae in Atharvaparigista 2. 3,4. The passage describes the rales for 
choosluy the purofita, Not only ia an adherent of the three remaining Vedas 
excluded, but even within the Atharvan itself those belonging to the Mauda and 
Jalada gikhis are rejected, while Paippolidas and elena de are contitered 
desirable: na Aarih protig¢hpanti devatié pilaro deyiik : tasya bhdemiperter yes 
grhe ni ‘thorvavid gurwh. samahitangapratyangavidyacaragundavitam : paippald- 
dan guru kurydt crirdstrdrogyaverdhanan : tatha caunakinds: cd pi devanuntrc- 

iparciiam: ... . daherco haat edi ristram odhvaryer ndcayet suldn : chandoge 
cD aa tact tr nencdayet tanmiadl (hercane gurtwh : aby Aebmaaed rd promddid pd our apyedel 
bahwgeo guru > depardatrapurdimiitycenipas fiyd na sompayok, yodd vd "dhearye- 
var rap miyunakii purohitam : pastrega badhyate keipram pariksipirthavihanak, 
yolhdi va pragur adhnvinem opaksi cd ‘pdabhojanam : era chandogagurund raja 
wpddhim na gacchati, purodha jalado yurya mdudo oi ayit kathant cana: abddd 
darabhyo mere yes rdastrohhrangeais fo otechat. (CL also Yajhavalkyn i319. On 
the pikhds of the Atharva-Veds cf. in general Indische Studien, i, 296; iii, 277-8; 
ares weber, tnd Fortenta, p. 412; Roth, Der Atharva-Veda in Kaschmir, p. 
24 fg; Weber, indieche Literatureschichte, p. 166; Rajendraldlamitra in the In- 
troduction to the Gopatha Brihmana, p. 5, : pa stn 
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tothe Royal Library at Berlin (MS. Or. fol. 973), the Naksatrakalpa 
actually stands at the head, and is counted as the first parigista, 
OF the Berlin codex of the Ointikalpa I possess a copy, but there 
is to be found in it nothing of great intrinsic interest: nor does 
the text add anything to the elucidation of either the Kaugika or 
the Viitina, & Wakiateskatie in some of its last sections 
bears upon a few points in the Kingil A short summary of 
both texts is to be found in Weber's Naksatra IL. p. 392 fg, 

The two remaining texts contain ritual sifras, but their 
relation to one another and to the Atharva-samhita js in many 
respects different from that of corresponding texts in the pa&hhie 
of the other Vedas. The doubtful eanonicity of the Atharva- 
Veda (which gains expression in the prevailing designation of the 
Vedas as a friividyam or trayi wey) or at least the patent 
fact that the hymns of the Atharva-Veda are not well-fitted for 
employment in the grdwte-ritnal, has left its stamp on the erduta- 
literature. Thisis both secondary and scarce ; its only brdlumana, 
the Gopatha Brihmana, and its grduta-satra, the Vaitana, no doubt 
belong to the latest products of their respective kinds of litera- 
ture. They are perhaps merely imitations of the literary condi- 
tions in vogue in the caranas of the other Vedas. On the other 
hand, the private life and the private performances of one who 
adbered to the Veda of incantation and exorcisms naturally were 
very extensive, bringing in much which was unknown in other 
Vedic schools; and to this the largest and most important ritual 
text of the Atharva-Veda, the Kiucika-sitra, owes its peculiarly 
prominent position among the Atharvan hooks, 

As a rule, the griya-sdtraa are dependent upon the eridyta- 
siitras; the former refer to the latter familiarly, and do not de- 
seribe a second time performances which have been treated in the 
prituta-eitra. So Pirask. i.1.4 and i. 18.1 refers to Katy. Cr., 
with the expression pirvavat, ‘as above.’* In the collection of 
the siitra-carana of Apastamba, in which all religious sftras are 
united into one work, the grdéuta-sitra precedes the riya, 
Stenzler, in the preface to his edition of the Acv. Gr., lii., re- 
marks: “ The chief obstacle in the way of a correct BS es Fics 
ing of the griye-sttras lies in the fact that they appear as ap- 
pendices to the grauta-rules, and presuppose an acquaintance 
with the erduta-performances,”+ 

Nothing corresponding to this is to be found in the correlation 
of the Kangika and the Vilitina.. There is no point in which the 
Kiiugika depends upon the Viitina; on the other hand, the de- 
pendence of the Vaitina upon the Kaugika is apparent at almost 
every step, where the difference of the subject-matter, and the 
difference between Vedic ceremonial and house ceremonial, allow 
it. The position of the Viitina may therefore perhaps be de- 
scribed as follows: it is not the product of practices in Vedic 
ceremonies which have slowly and gradually developed in a cer- 
* Paraskara’s sfitrn is called outright Ratlyn-atitrn, or Pirnskarn’s Katlya-sitten, 
{OC oe. e. Aov. Gp. £5.15 iil. les 46 
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- tain school, but probably a somewhat conscious product, made at 
a time when Atharvavedins, in the course of their polemics with 
the lead of the other Vedas, began to feel the need of a manual 
for Vedio practices which should be distinctly Atharvanic, That 
the Atharvan is poorly fitted for serving as fountlation to a 
Vedic ritual can be seen from the fact that very little that dis- 
tinctly belongs to its proper sphere (cormina, devotiones), and at 
the same time is not borrowed, or does not at least ocenr in the 
Kaugika, is found in the Viitina. On the other hand, it contains 
numerous verses and formulas from the Yajus-samhitis; and in 
the description of the ritual it follows very closely Katydyana’s 
Criuta-sitra. In Viit. 1.1.5, deratd havir daksind yajurredat, 
‘the authority for the divinities, the sacrificial material, and the 
sacrificial reward, is from the Yajur-Veda,’ we seem to find formal 
recognition of this fact. And perhaps it may be taken as.a si 

of intimacy between the Vaitina and Katyiyana, that the com- 
mentary to the latter cites the Viaitina quite frequently, ander 
the names of Vaitina-sdtra, Atharvana, and Atharva-sitra (ef. 
Garbe, preface to text, p.vi.j. On the other hand, the relation of 
the Vaitina to the Kaiugika may be described by stating that the 
Vilitaina treats the Kaugika almost as though it were another 
acnnAdtd, taking for granted that the ritual of the Kiugika, and 
the mantras which it quotes from other sources than the vulgata, . 
are understood and known by its readers, oe 

The Viitana-siitra we possess in an excellent edition and trans- 
lation by Richard Garbe (text, London, 1878; translation, Strass- 
burg, 1878). Before bringing Jetailed evidence for the state- 
ments made, we may collect here a few addenda and corrigenda, 
most of which come from sources which were inaccessible to 
Garhe, 

Viit. 1. 10: jivadbAir is translated by ' mit jivdwasser.’ Diirila 
to Kang. 3.4 explains findéAir by jind sthe "ti catasrhhih: i. ©, 
‘with the jind-verses’ (AV. xix. 69. 1-4), 

Viit. 10.5: gandhapracdddadbAir is translated ‘mit Stoffen welche 
ale wolricchend zu beaeichnen sind,’ According to the Daca kar- 
mint to King. 54.4, the gandhapracdda reas are AV. xii, 1. 23- 
25, all beginning with the words yeas te gandhah, 

Vait. 24.9; apén aiktdir, The hymns to the waters are given 
as follows by Darila to Raue. 7. 14: ambayo want, pen ihaonenyo- 
bha, hirenyavarnddayah, Arann wiydnen, scsrusir, himavatah 
pra srvvanti, vdyoh pita tty apim siktdind (AV. i. 4. 1+ 5.1 6. 
be-de, 1; vi. 22. 1; 23.1; 24, 1. 51, 1), 

Viait, 37,23: utthapenidhir, ‘mit den wtthtpeni-Versen.’ Ac- 
eoriing to the Antyestikarman (a paddiati on the burial-cere- 
monies) to King. 81.31, these verses are AV, xviii. 3. 8, 9: 2. 45: 
1.61: 253: 4, 44, 

Vat. 37.24: Aorinibhih, * mit den Aerini-Versen.’ According 
to the Antyestikarman (ibid.), they are AV. xviii. 2. 11-18, 

The passage Vait. 5.10, treating of the preparation of the 
piniyudake, the only one in the text which Garbe finds himself 
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compelled to leave untranslated, will be explained below, in an- 
other connection. 
_ Several of the prafitas cited, whose origin was unknown to 
Garbe,* can be found in the vulgata by the aid of Whitney's In- 
dex Verborum: thus, Vait. 8. 17, indra.girbAih, is AV. vii, 110, 3°; 
Viiit. 9.4, parna darce, is AV. iii. 10, 7; Viait. 8. 6, indragni 
aamdn, is AV, x. 1. 21°"; Viit. 28. 32, &rte yondu, is AV. Iii. 
17.2. The pratifa in Viit. 16.1, parnam adiveryo pra biara, 
and the following verse, which is referred to in séitra 2, are prob- 
ably a modification of AV. tii. 12, 8,9: pornam adri pra biara.+ 
rhe quantity of material in the Viitana which is characteristi- 
call Adiarvants is quite small, if we exclude what is shared with it 
by the Kaingika. In Viit. 1. 1, the demand is made that the super- 
vising priest, the draAman, shall bea braAmavedavid. The expres- 
sion braimaveda does not oceur in the Kingika; in its place Kang 
63. 3 and 04. 3, and the Viaitdna iteelf in 1.5, have the more archate 
bhrgvangirovid ; and Viit. 11. 2 still farther exhibits the expres- 
sion athercdngirovidam brahmanam. In the Gopatha Brihmana 
and the parigistas, also, the expression birgrangirovid preveisat 
brahmanoddvtd 5 probably belongs to a later period, On seve 
occasions, the Viitfina takes it upon itself directly or indirectly 
to express the superiority of the Atharva-Veda and its priests. 
In.1\. 2, it does so by giving precedence to the atharvingirovid 
who shall be chosen as fraiman (in the technical sense) over the 
wdgdtar, Aotar, and adivaryu, This precedence of the Atharvan 
appears ina more valuable form, because impliedly, in the manfra- 
passage Viiit. 6. 1: the fire onererce to a steed is addressed with 
tam ted “dadhur braimane bhigam agre atharvdnah admavedo 
yayinst srgbhih pitam prajdpatir atharvcane ‘cram prathamueri 
nindya. In the nianfra-passage Viit. 37.2, the Jraiman carries 
on a petty polemic against the other priests participating in the 
sacrifice, saying: “ You are nota guardian of the sacrifice higher 
than I; you are not better, more excellent, do not stand above 
me; you do indeed speak instructively, but you must not place 
yourself on a level with me.” This accords again with the polem- 
ical tone of the Inter Atharvan-literature, especially the perigistas 
(cf the extract from Ath. Parig. 2. 3, 4 above), in which all possi- 
ble effort, and sometimes virulent language, is expended upon the 





* See text, p. Sl. . 

#1 have noted the following errain: in the preface to the text, p, vi, read 
ahdicdresy otc. 2.10, instead of... 2.12; toxt 1.18, wag for rag; 2. 1, brad- 
mann for brokyonn; 26.1, osmdhir for osaste ; 28.11, pitata for pigfa; 28. 1%, 
hAaigali for fhagali, In tho translation, $4. 11, wcodtrgiosa for -gord, 

¢See Gop. Br. i 224; 3.1; and, for the paririsztes, Weber, Omina und Por- 
tenta, p. 346. | 

& It is indeed quite obvious that the original braiman in Vedio sacrifices was 
not connected with the Atharva-Veuds of oll, but was sup to know the three 
other Vedas, in distinction from the Aofer, wagitar, and adivaryu, who each knew 
only one, Thus the drafmen ia fitted for his office of supervisor of the sacrifies, 
in which he would receive but little aid from a knowledge of the Atharvan: ef. 
Haug, Brahma und die Brahmanen, p10; Miller, in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, vol. ix., p. xlvil 
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task of showing the dignity of the éra/men-priest and his Veda. 
Curiously enough, this effort is not restricted to Atharvan-writings; 
e. g. in the Mahibhisya the Atharvan consistently receives the 
first position among the Vedas (Ind. Stud. xiii, 493 fg.); Yajfia- 
valkya, i. 312, demands that the puroAita shall be acquainted 
with the Atharedugirasas ; and even in the griya-attras of the 
Rig-Veda (Cinkh. iv. 10.3; Cimbavyagrhya, Ind. Stud. xv. 153; 
Agcy. iii. 4.4), on the oceasion of the tarpanam, the Atharva-rsi 
Sumanta, whom tradition unanimously designates as the first 
source of Atharvan-lore,* is honored with the first place in the 
list of sages. In addition, there is very little Atharvan-material 
which belongs especially to the Viitina: thus, 2, 10, deddiftesn 
Aavihsti "kttn purastiddhoman juhoti : abhicirese Gbhiedrikdn, 
and 4%. 25, pdwnekayajiio ‘hbhicdrakimaaya, bring in abAbiedra 
in an independent way -- moreover, the ¢dunake-sacrifice is 
unknown elsewhere. The passage describing the rantyudaka, 
which will be translated below, also contains a special contriba- 
tion of the Viitdnna to Atharvan-practices; and Vait. 1. 3 con- 
tains an interesting parihidsi-sitra, in which are given the dic- 
tates of several Atharvan teachers concerning the expedients 
which are to be resorted to when no meanifra is prescribed for an 
oblation, Further, the Viiténa quotes independently and in full 
three hymns of the Kashmir-branch, the Paippalida (in 10.17; 
14.1; 24.1), just as the Kingika and Gopatha Brilhmana quote 
hymns and verses of the same version: see Roth, Der Atharva 
Veda in Kasehmir, p. 23. That the hymns of the vulgata are 
cited largely, and only with their prafifas, proves nothing for the 
archaic character of the work; the author of a cranuta-sitra to 
any Vedic collection, at any period whatever, would observe this 
practice and the technicalities attached thereto. 

As indicated above, the few points mentioned are far from ex- 
hausting the materials in the Vaiténa which sre characteristically 
Atharvanic. But those remaining cannot be adduced as testi- 
mony in favor of the originality and age of the text, because the 
Viitina shares them with the Kaucika 

The points of contact between these two texts in general are 
very numerous. In the matter of external form, it may be worth 
noting that the Vaitana-siitra proper, which is divided into eight 
adhydayes, is frequently found extended to fourteen adiydyas by 
the addition of prayageitta-ettras. So in one of the manuseripts 
which Garbe used in his edition, and in a codex presented to the 
Royal Library at Gerlin by Prof. Eggeling (MS. or, oct. 345). 
This ar have been done in deference to the fourteen adhyayas 
of the Kaugika, The Vaitina as well as the Kinugika frequently 
i a chapter with a long mantra-passage which belongs to the 
nection of the preceding chapter: so Vit. 6, 12,¢ 14,24; and King, 
2, 3, 4,5, 70, 88, etc. etc. I have not noticed in the Viitana the 





*Viegopurips Hid; Vayup, 60; Bhigavatap. xii. 7.1; of. Roth, Der Atharra- 
Voda in ~ sent p. 26. 
+ &o also Gop. Br. i. 3, 22. 
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practice, common in the Kiugika, of disregarding hiatus produced 
y sandhi: so King. 6. 17, pataydfijalan = patnya(h) aitjalau ; 
6.34, ddivatett = ditivata(y) iti; 17. 3, talpérsabham = talpa(y 
drsabham ,; ef, also the seven cases mentioned by Weber in his 
Omina und Portenta, p. 390, note 3. But both texts (Wait. 7. 15; 
28. 26: Kiing. 87.29; 88, 29, ete.) have a case of peculiar sandAi 
iy the words pitryupavita and pitryupavitin® Each text has 
Once f enuesre has: in -cryaes enpoyed » pechesere! erg 
Ll. 24, angusthaprabiriayas tisra uechrayet, ‘he shall lift up the 
first. three fingers Reeinnane with the thumb,’ Kaiug. 8. 19, ipa: 
dapyddayas tisro dadhimadhuni vdsayitud badhndti, ‘he ties 
on the amulet after having kept it in a mixture of sour milk and 
honey during the three nights beginning with the night of the 
thirteenth,’ The parallelism between -pradirtayas tisras and 
~idiyus tisras ia hardly accidental. Both texts frequently intro- 
duce ploka-passages describing or complementing in metrical 
form what ase been previously described or indicated in sétras. 
So Vait. 4. 23 and 9, 12 are introduced by tad api glokdu vadatah ; 
19. 20-and 20. 4 and 11 by tatra glokaA ; 31.15 by tad etac chloko 
‘dhivadatt, and King. 6.34 by athd "pi clokiu bhavatah » 08, 35 
by tatra plokdus; 74.10 by tad api cloke vadati, Both texts 
oceasionally refer to the Brihmana with the phrase drajmanok- 
fam or iti drdhimanam; the Gopatha Brilimana is not the text 
referred to, So Viit. 7. 25, brdhmanoktam agnyupasthdnam, 
‘the approach of the tire is described in the Brihmana;’ 17, 11, 
brdhmanoktan ity anubrdhmaninah, which Garbe translates, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘the Anubrihmanin employ the things prescribed in the 
Bribmana;’ 31.1, ... sattram wupayanto bradhmanoktena dikseran, 
‘those entering upon a satire shall consecrate themselves in the 
way deseribed in the Grihmana;’ so also the word ér@/unane in 
43.45, In the same way Kaug. 6. 22, na ‘daksinai Aavih kur- 
vila: yah kurute krtydm dtmanah kuruta iti brahmenam ; 80. 2, 
dahananidhinadece parivrksani nidhinakdla iti brahmanok- 
tam.+ So also brahmanoktam in 58.3. The Viiitdna lapses Into 
the broad érdhmana-style at the end (43.46): ya invin Aalpde 
aditte ya tu cat ‘vor veda tena sarvdih kratubhir istam bherveti 
earcing ca kimaén Genoti, This occurs quite frequently in the 
Kaugika: e.g. the long passage 6, 28-28, 67. 3; and especially 
73.28. Both texts employ very frequently the expression mean- 
trokta, ‘the person or thing mentioned in the mantra whose 
pratife is cited.” So Vait. 1. 14, sinivdli prthustuka iti mantrok- 
Hien, ‘with the verse “O Sinivali with the broad. braids” he 
addresses the divinity mentioned in the mantra,” 5. 7, agnim 
‘ageatihdd iti,  . mantrokte arani grinantam vdeayati. So 
also 11.15; 30,27; $1.4. Very much more frequently this 
occurs in the hKangika: e.g.-yad yat Arena iti mantroktam, 
“with the verse “whatever is black” he does what is stated in 





* So nlso Gop. Br. iL. 3. 12. . 
| Atharvapiya-paddhati: daAcnestheine vrkanrarsite dege nidhinakala iti brah. 
reek earrn, 
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the mantra” i.e. he polishes the mortar and pestle, So also 
Kang. 21.115 25.14; 26. 14; 31,17,21; 32,5, ete, Worthy of 
note also is the frequent em loyment of the solemn exclamation 
janat in addition to bigs, Ehasiees ‘var, According to the Go 
patha Brilimana j, 1. 8, this is symbolic of the @ngirasa, i. e. the 
Atharva-Veda. So Vait. 1.3,15; 2.1; 6.3; 17.4; 18.17; 30. 
15; King. 3.45 65,1; 69.22; 70,6; 00.18; 91. 9,ete, Further- 
more, the two texts share many technical terms, which are en- 
tirely restricted to the Atharvan-ritual or occur. preponderatingly 
in it. So the purastdddhoma and simethitahoma, an introduc- 
tory and a final oblation of melted butter, are peculiar to the 
mibalea Veda. They occur also in the Gopatha Brihmana, 
The terms sariipavated, ‘a cow with a calf of the same color as 
herself,’ and its derivative sdrapavateam, ‘milk from such a cow, 
occur very frequently in the Kaugika; the latter occurs also once 
in Wait. 12.14. The terms sampita, ‘dregs or residue of an 
offering,’ and sampdfavant, though not restricted to the Atharva- 
Veda ntaal—they occur also in Gobhila, and are explained in the 
Gyhyasatigraha 1. 113—occur with especial frequency in the 
Kangika; in the Viitina, 12. 14, we have once sanpdifapant > 
sampata occurs twice: 31,25; 32.7." The term dkrtilosta, nat. 
ural lump of mud,’t occurs once in Vait. 5.12; it occurs very 
frequently in the Kaugika, as will be seen below. The gdntyu- 
daka occurs once (5.10) in the Vaitina, but very frequently in 
the Kaugika; the latter gives in the 9th chapter a full deseri 
tion of its preparation, which is expanded still further by the 
paddhatis., The peculiar abstract rasapriégani, ‘eating of broth,’ 
occurs twice in the Viilina (21. 20; 30,6); onee also in the 
Kiugike (21.19). The word purodiga-sarivarta in the sense of 
puroddga-pinda occurs once in each text (Viit. 22, 22: Kine, 30, 
17). Each text has once the dvandva yimasirasnata (V ait. 37, 
26: King. 84.16). Farther, the teachers mentioned in the Vii- 
“ina occur in the Kingika, and the designations of ganas, ‘strings 
of hymns,’ as also of single hymns of prominent character and 
wide application, and groups of verses, are essentially the same: 
the eifandini, apdm siktani, gpambhA wnayobhti, and dgipaliya 
hymns, the gandhapravddd, jivd, utthdnani werses occur in both 
texts; see below, p. 386. Finally, there are about sixty passages 
in the Vaitina, in which the ritual described shows a more or less 
close resemblance to performances in the Kaugika; the resem- 
blance sometimes amounts to absolute identity, and from that 
shades off to mere similarity in the arrangement of certain details, 
in the employment of hymns, ete.§ ‘ 


* Of, Gop. Br. ii. 6.1.fg.; Weber, Omina und Portenta, p. 277; Garbe trans. 
lntes sompdtarant in Viit. 12. L4 incorrectly by ‘ welche er (in der Milch yon giver 
eben geschilderten Kuh} mubereitet hat.’ 

Darila fol. 42°, |. 10 (to Kang. & 16): dkptilostah keetralostad. 
Of, also Gop. Br. i 4. 18. | 
The following ifn concordance of then pn pws : 


a i. 

Tt would certainly be going too far to suppose that the Vaitana 
has drawn upon the Kiugika for all these numerous correspond- 
enoes; it is very probable that many of the Atharvan specialties 
of both texts were simply current in Atharvan-schools, in auch a 
way that they would be at the bidding of the compiler of a 
religious manual at any time. So there are at present, as far as I 
know, no means of deciding whether or not the Gopatha Brih- 
mana is anterior to the Viaitina, in spite of the many correspond- 
ences, which in a number of places rise to absolute identity: Vit. 
' 2. 15 = Gop, Br, i. 5, 21: Vait, 3, 10 = Gop. Br. ii, 1. 2;° Vidit. 3. 
12: Gop. Br. ii. 1.3; Vait. 3.20: Gop. Br. ii. 1. 7: Vit, 5, 10: 
Gop. Br. i, 2,18; Wait. 5.18: Gop. Br. i. 2,18: Vait. 11. 1: Gop. 
Gr. ii. 1,16; Wait. 12.1: Gop. Br. i. 3. 22; Vait, 16, 18: Gop. Br. 
ii, 2,12, ete. But in looking over the parallels between the Vai- 
tina and the Kaugika, it is found that the Viitina frequently 
exhibits a certain fact or series of facts in a fragmentary way, 
ad presenting sundry features of a group of facts, which the 
Kangika exhibits apparently in full. This oceurs in s0 marked a 
manner that the lesser bulk of the Viitina does not suffice to 


oi 





7. 16), which Garbe, following a suggestion of Bahler’s, regards 

Viitdina, Kiocika. Vililina, Kalu ka. 
1.15 64.9: 94.3 10.3 4.13 

11 1.33 LO, 4 aa, 16 

1.13 1. 33; 78.13 10.5 13,12; 64.4 
116 6.6 112 64.3; 4.3 
I. 19 3.4 1.43 89. 11 

1.20 B.6: 137.33 H1. 14 +H. 28 

2.2 2.6 Li. B. 1p 

2.4 6, 23 12.7 67. 

2.5 137, 11,18 15. 15 3.4 

1.6 16. 6 18. 6 13.1 

8.5 5, 12 18. 15 67.5 

8.12 9.9 16.17 6.1 

8.20 6.33 17,4 08. 2 

4.7 i. 9 18.2 62.1; 68,1 
4.11 76. 26 20,9 68. 29; 89.1 
4.13 6.4 21.9 G8, 6 

4,22 G19: 49.16; 68,33 21. 20 21,19 

6.10 &.16 22.22 a0, 17 

* 5.15 70.1 24.3 7.14; 140,17 

5. 18 7.21 24.7 6,11 

6.11 1.3) 24.14 40, 10 

6.12 1.30; 82.44 28, 30 20, 1 

id me 34,11 16.1 

1.6 3.9 34.12 16.7 

7.15 7.2%: 88, 29 a6, 7 17.1 

1.20 6.20 81, 23 2. al; 8a, 29 
a, 6 5.3 a7. 24 2. 31; 83 28 
9.4 138. 11 a7, 26 a3. 16 

0.8 87.7 38. 1 OT, 7 

0.20 H4. 10 08.4 BB. 29; 89,1 
10.2 12 43,1 418 


there : 
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| jika, Yuvan Kaugika, 
There occurs in addition only the exp 


ression (ie 


explain it sub The Vaitina, for example, mentions teachers bere 
id fingi hiigali, Mithara, Qiunaka. 
dA (1,3: 5.18: 


* 


_ praksdlayati). 


tina; in the Kangika it occurs frequently (8.16; 21, 2; 25, 7. 
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as pluralis spe ae atiews, and translates by ‘my teachen’ The 
Kiugika has all of these excepting the delehcraad in addition 
knows the following worthies: Girgya, Pirthagravasa, Kanki- 

» Paribabhrava, Jitikfiyana, Kaurupathi, Isuphili and ‘Deva- 
tates The same superiority of the Kaugika is exhibited in the 
employment of ganas (hymn-lists) and verse-lists, “The Vaitana 
knows the following list of designations, which ia tpproximately 
exhaustive: the edtana, mdtrndma, and ndstospatiya ganas; the 
nag sittdni, the sampdte-h mons; the paméhumayobha-hymne, 
he madhu-witta, the dea in | 
the jin, the pandhaprasdda: the withdpani, and the Aarini-verses. 
The Kiugika has all of these, cepa the designations madAw- 
siikta, sampdata-, and schasrabihu-weekta; and in addition the 
i and laghu-panti-ganaas, the salilae-gena, the abheya-ganea, 
the mrgdra-saktani, the sémmanasyédani, sdimgrdmikani, and vdr- 
casydne siktdni > the gavititi-hymn, the gumbhani-h mon, the seqvii- 


nat-verses, the aiJoling/-verses, the two verses called dig-vwikte, - 


ete. ete. The peribhdsd-satras for the Kiugika proper are con- 
tained in chapters 7 and 8: the first six chapters, treating the 
dargaptrnamdsa-ceremonies, I think can be proved to be of later 
origin: or, at least, their conjunction with Se following has 
taken place after the bulk of the text was fixed. ' These puribhd- 
de find but little application in the Vaitdna: but we have two of 
the rules practically omployed in 10. 2 and 3: ardfiyor iti yapear 
Urcoyaniinan anininirayiate (Kang 8.12: ardfiyor itt takeati : 
yat ted cikva iti qroctny anata (King, 8. 13: “yet tod cikva iti 

"he term d@krtiloata occurs bit once in the Vii- 


37.8; 60.15; 69. 11, ete.), and plays a prominent part in its prac- 
tices, occurring frequently in connection with valmi<alosta or val- 
mikavapd, “lump of mud with ants:’ both of these are mentioned 
in the paribhasd-sitra 8.16 as ¢dnta,*holy” The pintyudaka, 
‘holy water,’ occurs but once (5. 10) in the Viitina, in a passage 
which in part refers to the Kiugika; the latter devotes the ninth 


* chapter to a description of ita preparation, and its application is 


very common in the performances of the personal sacraments 
(the saviskiras). Again, both texts have the wprcatsyndbhakia, 
‘fast-lay-food, eaten on the day preceding solemn sacrifices.’ the 
Kangika, 1. 32, defines it as ‘diet from which honey, salt, meat, 
and beans are excluded.’ And the sporadic oceurrence in the 
Viitina of the terms sdripavatea and sampita, which are so 
characteristic of the Kiugika, testifies to the fact that they are 
taken from the ritual of that text. 

There is, however, stronger evidence than this for the depend- 
ence of the Viitina upon the Kaucika, In several passares, one 
of which is especially important, the Vaitdna refers to ritual 
deseribed in detail in the Kaucika, indicating merely the first and 
last traits of the performance: thus, Vait. 1. 19, jivibhir deamye 


f 
which he rinses his mouth, Accompanying the act with utterance 


yo-hymn, the sohosrabihu-hymn . 


Se racanantam, “he performs the rite at the beginning of 
1¢ 


bl 


oe el i ~~: =.” _ 
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of the jivd-verses, and which enda with the praped-formula;’ 
Kaugika 3.4, jivddhir Geamyo ‘potthiya vedaprapadhhih prapa- 
dyata om prapadye bhah prapadye blnwah prapadye soak prap 

, padya iti,* Again, Vait. 11, 14: daksinend 'gnimh 






a te 
kagipretyddivikgzandntam, ‘south of the fire he performs the rite 
ital commences With the spreading of the eushion and ends 
with contemplation.’ This de at to quite a long passage from 
the. Kingika, 24. 26-31. And in the same manner Viit. 24. 3, 
apim sakidir ityidyupasparcandntam, ‘he performs the cere- 
mony which begins with bathing, accompanied by the recitation 
of the hymns to the waters, and which ends with the touching of 
the water,’ refers to Kaug. 7. ld and 140.17. And Vit. 24. 7, vi 
nuncdmiyddimedajandntam, ‘he performs the act which begins 
with the recital of the mantra vi mufedmi and ends with the act 


of drying (the face),’ refers to Kaug. 6. 11—13.+ 


Sound as this evidence seems to be at first sight, I confess that 
Tchnnot regard it as a final proof that the Viitina has in such 
eases actually borrowed from the Kingika. It might well be 
possible that-we have here ritualistic acts common and familiar in 
the Atharvan schools reported independently by the two texts, 
and that itis due merely to difference of style and method that 


_ the Kaiugiks reports them in fall, while the Vaitiina only sketches 


their outline. And it is worth noting that the Vaitina never men- 
tions the Kaugika as the source from which these outlines may be 
filled in, The much stronger evidence which the passage desorib- 
ing the paintyudaka (5.10) furnishes is therefore welcome, The 

assage reads; wseel cantyndakom karoti cityadibhir dtharvani- 


* bhih kapurviparedrodikivrkkdvatindddnirdahantibhir dngireasi- 
. bic ca. Garbe finds himself onable to translate it, and remarks 


in the critical notes: “For this incurably corrupt passage the 
Hnanimous reading of all MSS. is given, as no explanation can be 
vbtained from the Atharvanukramani, out of which TF have pre- 
pared an index of sis and devatas,” Garbe is misled by the sup- 
position that the words cityadibhir dtharvanibéiA, and the corres- 
ponding passage ending with dngirasishih, refer to certain kinds 
of hymna, The meaning of the passage becomes clear in the 
light of the periiidsd-sitra King, 8.16: citi-prdyeapeitti-{eami- 


"Jo the anme manner the Vaitina refera to practices which have been de. 
scribe in ita own preceding sees, ayn So 15. 15, dermemidivikerminiam, ‘he 
performe the rite which begins with the rinsing of the mouth and ends with the 
act of contemplation." This refers back to Vait. 1.19, 

} Noteworthy are three other gee, In which ritualistic practices sre 
sketched in the same manner, by giving their initial and final traita; neither 
Garbe nor myself have found anything in either Valtina or Kaucika which fills in 
tho outline. They are Vait. 5, 13, dkpilostetyddyopasthindnatam; 10, 14, pacde 
dnaydd "tamityddy dijaniniam; 14, 15, hovir uparahria ihpidivaicrinare ‘guistoma 
ityontabhih, Woero thore ever other ritualistic #@fra-collections in the Atharvan 
achools? 

DTiirila commonte upon theae words as follows: chiA yacatih sracitiA prd- 
gekaen denideak bibhydm evarividhdhhy int varagena sulahsbhamithevartabore. 
widdhe > metro prdyaceitinicesah : frigid triad sarvini porvend uhhe patamejokare, I 
give the text without emending even the most obvious errors. 


a 
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pamaki-savanod-pamyavaki-talacd-palica-viaga-ginpapa-gimbala- 
sipuna-darbhia-") undrgi-"krtilosta-valmikavapa-darvapranta-or- 
he-ydioth mfah. This is a list of articles, largely planta, which 
are considered as holy, and are therefore smpoyed in the prepa- 
ration of the gintyudake, ‘the holy water” In the Vilitina they 
are called dtharvana, and are contrasted with the list following, 
which is called dngirasea. This does not occur in the Kangika, 
In this case there can be no doubt that the Viitdna, in abbrevi- 
ating the first list, which does occur in the Kiingika, so as to say 
‘with the articles citi ete.,’ and in giving in full the second list, 
which does not occur in the Kiingika,* confesses itself directly 
dependent on and later than the Kaugika, 

We have finally a technical proof. Both texts follow the nsnal 
practice of citing the oP al belonging to the canon of their own 
school by their pratitas, The Kaugika moreover follows the 
current method of giving in full any hymns or Jormulo aolennes 
which come from another cata of the same Veda, as well as 
from the other Vedas. The Viitana in general follows the same 
practice, with one very noticeable exception, Any hymn or for- 
mula which occurs in the Kaugika as well as in the Vaitana is 
cited with the prafika only, it matters not whether the hymn in 
Hestion occur also in some other simAitd, or is, a8 seems often 
€ case, the special property of the Kangika, not to be found in 
any of the existing samAitas, An example or two may illustrate 
this statement, 

The Taittiviya-samhita, tii, 2.4.4, has the formula: ahe daidhi- 

bya 'd «tas tisthd ‘nyasya sadane sida Yo ‘smat pakatareh, 
is is cited in full in the griute-sttra of the White Yajur Veda, 
Katy. ui. 1,22. So also King. 3, 5: but Vait. 1. 20 has only the . 
pratib£a : ahe diidhisavya. 

Kiug. 6. 11 has a mantra, which Dirila designates as halpapa, 
and which I have not been able to trace inany samAita: of nvuii- 
edmi hrahmand jitavedasam dqniin Aetaramn ajoran rathasin riam, 
ete. V§it. 24.7 cites only the prafika: vi mufiedmni. 





* One may venture to state that the diyiramkalpen would brit aome = 
Lion of these obacure terme, Compare also Gop, Hr. i 2, 18. : cy 
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ARTICLE XIII, 


THE GREEK STAMPS 
HANDLES OF RHODIAN AMPHORA, 
FOUND IN CYPRUS, AND NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF NEW YORK, 


By Preor. [SAAC AH. HALL, 


OF Tew Take CITr4r. 


Presented to the Society May Gth, 1485. 


NEAR an ancient artificial hill called Bamboula,* just outside 
of Larnaka, in Cyprus, close to the ancient eastern port of 
Citium, used to be found a number of handles of Rhodian 
amphorm, with Greek stamps. Gen. di Cesnola found elsewhere 
in Cyprus some thirty complete amphorm of the sort, all with 
stamps on the handles; besides a number of handles that were 
broken off. It is well known that such amphorm, from Rhodes, 
Cnidus, and a few other places, were chiefly used as packing 
cases; and they are often called “Rhodian casks," as those 
from Cnidus are called “Cnidian casks." The height of these 
Rhodian amphore is about 2 feet 6 to 8 inches, and the largest 
diameter from a foot to fifteen inches. They come nearly to a 
point at the base; but instead of a point they end in a stont 
cylinder, an inch or an inch and a half in diameter. The 
handles are about ten inches high, and extend the whole length 
of the neck. The mouth is about five inches in diameter. 

In their present state, these aimphorw could not hold water: 
as it trickles through, after the manner of the unglazed coolers 
of hot climates. They might hold oil, or wine, if coated on the 
inside with pitch. But remains of figs and other fruit have 
been found in them, and sometimes salt. 
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* The hill has recently been levelod to fll op a marsh, for annitary purposes, 
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The stamps on the handles vary somewhat in their purport. 
Sometimes they have the name of the eponym, the name of the 
(Doric) month, the name of the manufacturer or owner, and an 
emblem ; but they vary so much in the character of their legends 
that each amphora or handle must be taken by itself. The 
stamps on the New York objects are either circular or rectan- 

ular, but others occur of oval shape. As the general subject 

as been treated of in various works, I forbear lengthy com- 
ment, and give merely the inseriptions, with other special par- 
ticulars. Where the stamps are impressed so that both can be 
read as right side up-in one position, it is peers to speak of 
one handle as “right” and the other as “left:” bat more fre- 
quently, when one is right side up to the spectator, the other is 
wrong side oF The handles bend above, at an angle either 
night or slightly acute; and on the top, at each side of the neck, 
are the stamps, 

These stamps are sometimes quite easy to read, but generally 
somewhat difficult The aaliuon-solored pottery of which they 
are made breaks with a conchoidal or flint-like fracture; so 
that where a line or letter has been broken off (they are always 
in relief), its trace is generally left in the surface. The follow. 
ing are the >be ah esignating the amphorw by their present 
numbers in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


No. 5055, Rectangular stamps. Raised straight linea between 
the lines of characters, Right hand stamp, I4X4 inch. Letters, 
dinch high; in 3 lines. | 

ANAPOROT | AOT- EMll @F | PEANAPOT 

Name of maker or owner, and eponym, | 

Left hand; stamp of same dimensions. Letters, 4 ineh high ; 
in 2 lines. At end of second line is a little square with diagonals, 

TAKIN | @10T Name of Doric month, 

All the nouns are in the genitive: that of the eponym, after sf, 


No. 5047. Rectangular stamps: no proper right or left. 

a, Stamp 1}xXf inch. Letters, 1 to finch high; in 3 lines, 

EMM XPY | SAONOE TAK | INGIO; Eponym, and name of 
Doric month. Here, as in most cases, the @ has a, dot for the 
oross-bar. One A has a straight cross-bar; the other, one of V- 
form. Where not otherwise indicated, the spaces between the 
words are of my own making. Where dots are printed between 
the words, they are present on the stamp. 

6, Stamp 124 inch. Symbol that is probably the prow of » 
ship. Letters, 2 to #, inch high; in 2 lines, 

‘AIA AIOTPES | OTE Maker's or exporter’s name, in genitive 
after duc. 


No. 5050. Rectangular stamps; no right or left. 
oy beeen HEX zy inch. Letters, Linch high: in 2 lines, faint 
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Ef! #1AAPXOT | MEAATEPAN1OT 

Eponym, and name of Dorie month. | 

b. Stamp 18x41) inch. Letters, } inch high; in 1 line; thick 
and strong, 

AHMAP[SOT] Owner's or maker's name. 


No, 5045, Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 1¢x4 inch. Letters, } inch high; in 2 lines. | 

MENEZ@EQE | ZMINGIOT Name of maker, and of Doric 
month, 

Left: 1§%4% inch. One line of letters, £ inch high. 

EM! AAMAINETOY Eponym. 

In top right-hand corner, a syinbol that was probably a bull's 
head; but it may have been a bird. 


No. 6046. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a, 12X22 inch. Letters, inch high; in 1 line. Below, an 
anchor for symbol 

APAKONTIASA Owner's or maker's name. 

b 1x2 inch, Letters, ne to 7, inch high; in 2 lines. 

At the top on the right, the clay was disturbed after stamping, 
obscuring part of the line, Also, the stamp was either moved or 
applied twice, making other portions difficult. In the name of 
he month the N ts reversed. 

pen) APXEM | HPOTOY | IANAMOT 

ponym, and name of Doric month. 


No. 5051. Rectangular stamps. ; 
Right: 1x8 inch. Letters, to 4 inch high; confused and 
obscured; in 3 lines. | j 
EN! EAAXE | INOT TIVN | TOMA 
-Eponym, with name of Doric month. In line 2 the A is wpeide 
down, and line 4 is turned Jowstrophedon, 
Left: 1x4 inch. Letters, thick, 4 inch high; in 1 line. 
APTIMA Owner's or maker's name. 


No. 5041. Circular stamps. No right or left. 

@ 14 inch outer diameter. Letters, 4 inch high; in cirele, In 
the centre, the conventional symbolic rose. 

IMMOKPATEYS Owner's or maker's name. 

6, 18 inch outer diameter. Letters, in circle; 4 inch high. 
Conventional rose in the centre. 

ET! SENOGANTOT APTAMITIOT 

Eponym, with name of Dorie month, 


No. 6060. Circular stamps, each 14 inch in outer diameter. No 
right or left, Inside of each, the conventional rose. Letters, in 
circles; 4 inch high. 

a INTOKPATETS Owner's or maker's name, 

6. ET! GEAIAHTOT NANAMOY 

Eponym, with Dorie month, 

J 
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No. 5058. Rectangular stamps, No right or left. 

a. 13% 144 inch. Kmblem, a long spit or obelus, with an 
or at the point like an uncial or manuseript omega, probably 
n double hook (flesh-hook or grapple?), and a lapidary Z at the 
handle. Below, | line of letters, 4} inch high, soubasad by apply- 
ing the stamp more than once, 

APAKONTIAA Owner's or maker's name. 
~¢. 19x finch. Three lines of letters; letters, 1 to ye inch high, 
Of last line, only the tops of the letters are impressed. 

EI APIET [ PAXOT | EMINGIOT 
Eponym, with Doric month. In line 2, the P and A are trans- 
posed, as here copied. 


No, 4052. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 1¢X1 inch, Letters in two lines; 1 to # inch high, 

EI AIZXINA | APTAMITIOT 

Eponym, and name of Dorie month, 

6. 18% inch. One line of letters; above, a thyrsus for the 
4 

ZTAZIKAETS Owner's or maker's name. 


No, 6061, Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a 1¢X7finch, Letters in 2 lines, 4 to ¥y inch high. At end 
of line 2, emblem, probably a pomegranate and its twig. 

HMOATAPA | TOT Owner's or maker's name. 

6. 18Xfinch. Three lines; letters, 4 to ¢, inch high. Part 
of line I obliterated, 

EIl....4AT | EPOTIAAE | TANAMOT 

Eponym, probably with patronymic, and name of Doric month, 


No. 5057. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 148 inch, Letters in 3 linea; 4 inch high; a little con- 
fused by stamping more than once, | 

El! APIZTA | NOT TARINGIOT 

Eponym, and name of Doric month, 

6. 13x Zinech. Letters in 1 line: Yr inch high. Below, emblem 
of a thyrsus. 

ETKAEITOY Owner's or maker's name. 


No. 5039, Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 18x inch. Letters in 3 lines; 4 inch high. 

Ell TIMA | TOPA | AAAIOT 

Eponym, and name of Doric month, 

6. 144 inch. Letters in 2 lines: 4 inch high, Below, a sym- 
bol, probably the prow of a ship. 7 

NOMAPX | OT Owner's or maker's name, 


No, 5063. Rectangular stamps, No right or left. 

a. 14 1S 3 inch. tters, 1 line; 4 to yy inch high. Below, 
emblem of thyraus: and bunch of grapes, with leaves. , 

MISA Owner's or maker’s name. 

6 1¢xX4inch, Letters, | to fe tnch high; in 2 lines. Emblem 


: Greck Stamps on Rhedian Amphore. S038 
difficult to make ont, but most like a thick amphora pierced by a 
feathered arrow. 7 

EL APIZTO|VENET Eponym, As the whole stamp is not 
inpressed, it would seem that a third line contained the name of 
the month, ; 


No. 5043, Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 18x inch. Letters, } to A, inch high; in 3 lines, the 
last very poorly impressed, 

EW! EPMOSZ | AAESIAA | APPIANIOT 

Eponym, with patronymic, and name of Dorie month. 

Left: same stamp as No, 5058, a. 


No. 50045, Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 12x4inch. Letters, } to 4, inch high; 2 lines, emblem 
of a trident, 3 

HPAIZT! | OQNOX Owner's or maker's name, 

Left: 1}% HL inch. Letters, ! inch high; in 4 lines. 

EL AN@OIWMO | NETE | AEYTEPOYT | TANAMOT 

Eponym, with name of Dorie (intercalary) month, 


No. 5044. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: bx 4 inch. Letters, } to + inch high; in 3 lines, 

EI AAMAL | NEMOT | ATPIANIOT 

Eponym, and name of Doric month, 

Left; 14% inch. Letters, finch high; one line, Above, em- 
blem of thyrsus. 

IMA Owner's or maker's name. 


No. 5053, Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 
a, Same stamp as No, 6003, a. 

&. 19x inch. Letters, 4 inch high; in 3 lines, 
El APIZTO | TENET | TANAMOT 

Eponym, with name of Doric mouth. 


No. 5007. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 14% § inch, Letters, 4 to 4 inch high; in 3 lines, 

EME YOx | KABYS | TANAMOY 

Eponym, and name of Doric month. 

6. 18x inch. Letters, } to 4, inch high; in 1 line, Below, a 
thyrsus for emblem. 7 

ETAZIO(IROYT Owner's or maker's name. 


No. 5054. Rectangular stamps, No right or left. 
a. Same as No, 5003, a. 

6. 14x02 inch, Letters, £ inch high; in 3 lines, 
EM APIZ | TOKA EOTE | APTAMITIOT 
Eponym, with name of Doric month. 


No, 6066. Rectangular stamps, 
Right: 14x4 inch. Letters, inch high; in one line, At end, 
a4 wreath, apparently of olive, * 
AMTNTA Owner's or maker's name, 
yOL. XL. Gi) 
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Lett: 1}x4 inch. Letters, | to , inch high; in 4 lines. 

EM SENO® | wN TOC | TAKINGIOT 

Eponym, and name of Dorie month, The omega and sigma in 
line 2 are of uncial form. 


No, 5050, Circular stamps, poorly impressed, and circumference 
not on the clay, Conventional rose in centre of each. Letters, 4 - 
ino high, 

a. EI AMMHAOXOT (but instead of AO it 18 almost as easy to 
read A i Eponym. Part of the stamp is illegibte. 

6. Only AeMAP ... is visible, and that not certain, 


No, 5002. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 14x inch. Letters, 1 to fo inch high; in 3 lines, 
partly illegible. 

1 ee A| 1... AETTEPOT | DANAMOT 

Eponym, with name of Dorie (intercalary) month, 

Left: lix4 inch, Letters, 4 to} inch hich; in one line, Algo, 


emblem, probably a ship’s prow. 


KAAAIONOZ Owner's or maker's name. 


No, 6042. Cireular stamps, cach 1} inch in diameter: with con- 
ventional rose in the centre. Letters, £ inch high, 

ad EW! TIMAZATOPA TLANAMOT 

Eponym, with Doric month, 

6. ETH #1AOKPATETS 

Also an cponym, in form. 


Not numbered, 1. Circular stamps; one all gone except some 
unintelligible traces. The other too faint to do more with than 
read the name in the circle (whose diameter cannot be determined), 

CM tHAOKPAT €ET 

eat but 4 point or boss in the centre.) 

ponym, The epsilon has the uncial form, 


Not numbered, 2. Circular stamps, each Ld inch in diameter, 
and with conventional rose in centre. Letters, } inch high, 

a AN@OSITIMIAA Owner's or maker's name, 

bh. EW AEON TIAA AAMOKA 

Eponym, with perhaps the father’s name added. 


No, $049, Rectangular stamps, each 14% 4 inch. 

Right: Letters, 1 to 3, inch high; in 2 lines, _ Upper line only 
partly impressed ; and ends of the lines obscure. 

APPIANIOT | ETT HIAOSAM[A] 

Eponym, with name of Doric month preceding, 

Left: HIAAINIOY Owner's or maker's name, 


No. 5048, Circular stamps, almost like those of No. SOO, 

a. Rose in centre; letters illegible, a 

é. €111 AMPIAOXNOY oe The name of the month was 
probably there, but is now il egible, Letters of the uncial type, 


(freek Stamps on Rhodian Amphorm, ah 


No. 5059. Rectangular stamps. 

Left: 12x43 inch. Letters, | to 4. inch high; in 3 lines. 
Stamp impressed more than once, making the reading difficult, 

ATTOKPA | TEVE | TAKING@IOZ (or perhaps the last letter is 
T, but = is the apparent reading in the present confasion).— 

Eponym, with name of Dorie month; and the latter in the 
nominative, if the apparent reading is correct. | 

Right: 1¢%4 inch. Letters, {| inch bigh; in one line; with 
emblem, a bunch of grapes (or ear of rain ?). 

STAXYOE Owner's or maker's name. 


No. 5040. Rectangular stamps, each 14 4 inch. 

Hight: Letters, 2 inch high; in one line; beginning destroyed 
by disturbance of the clay before baking. Emblem, a dolphin 
and & pomegranate, 

ALPJHSHIMNOS Owner's or maker's name, in the nominative. 

ft: Letters, ¢ inch high; in 3 lines, 

EI PIAAXA | POPA IANAMOY 

Eponym, with name of Doric month, 


Those that follow are upon broken-off handles. 

I. Circular, 1} inch in diameter, Rose in centre. Letters, ¢ 
inch high, 

EMT SENGPANTOT ZMINGIOT 

Eponym, and Dorie month, 

On the side of the handle is a small square stamp with the letter 
8, % iweh high, made with straight lines and angles, instead of 
curves, 


2, Rectangular, 124 inch. Symbol at one end, a double cor- 
nucopia, or else the double pileus of the Dioseuri. Below, a 
bipennis. Letters, | inch high; in one line. 

MHNOGEMIOZ Owner's or maker's name. 


4. Rectangular, 2x4 inch. Symbol like the fluke of a modern 
anchor, Letters, 4 toy, inch high; in 2 lines, 

HPAKAE |@NOZ Owner's or maker's name. 

The omega ts of the uncial form, but upside down.. 


_ 4. Circular, 12 inch in diameter, with conventional rose within. 
Letters, } inch high, — 
AAMORPATETES (Owner's or maker's name. 


5, Circular, {} inch in diameter; only a point or boss in centre. 
Uneial characters. Probably the same stamp as the first of the 
non-numbered amphore preceding, 

€lll HMAOKPATET 

Eponym. 


* The style of the letters on the stamps is not modern, nor 
extremely ancient. More commonly the ends of the strokes have 
cross-pieces, like our ordinary capitals. Uneial and lapidary 
forms occur together; frequently on the same stamp. One in- 
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stance above has a specimen of bowstrophedoa; Wut that is no 
indication of antiquity when on a stamp, ‘The letters are gener- 
ally of elegant form. Inthe case of the alpha, the straight and 
the V-shaped cross-bar occur in the same stump. 

The Doric genitive in -c appears frequent; and the termination 
In -fUS appears also as a genitive. : 

A majority of the twelve (or thirteen) Doric month-names 
appear on these stamps. The same maker's or owner's name, and 
the same stamp, appear in conjunction with different eponyms, on 
different amphore. As to age, 1 can scarcely conjecture: but it 
would seem that most of the amplora were neighbors, both in ae 
and in place of manufacture, 
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Tux autumn meeting was held, as usual, in the Library of the 


ange cise the President in the chair. The Recording Sec- 


retar g absent, his duties were performed by the Librarian 
and Peceauter 

On the recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected Corporate Menibers of the Society : ) 


Mr. Henry Johnson, of Brunswick, Me ; 
> Mr. William O. Sproull, of Cincinnati, O, 
Communications were presented as follows: 
1, On certain Sepulehral Monuments of Southern India, by 
Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


There ore found in variows parte of Europe, in northern Africa, and in western 
Asia, certain ancient stone monuments of peculiar construction. They are built 
of enormous slaba or bowlders of uncut stone, weighing in some instances hun- 
dreda of tons, and poised upon one another with incredible labor. There is an 
almost complote absence of inscriptions or other marks upon them by which their 
bullders might be identified. That they wore designed to mark the resting places 
of the dead, and were not temples of the Druids, aa many early observers sup- 
posed, is not doubtful, In the silence of history, and of all but the faintest 
tradition regarding their age and the men who raised them, our best evidence is 
their contents, These wre, besides burnt and unburnt human remains, pottery 
mostly of a rode pattern—stone, flint, and iron implements, and in a fow cases 
coina of Homan emperors. The latter, if not secondary deposits, prove the com- 
paratively recent construction of some of the monuments 

As we go eastward from Syria and Cirenssia these mogalithio remains abruptly 
cease, and are repliced in the broad tract between Arabia and Eastern Iran by 
microlithie structures, When, however, we reach the valley of the Cabul, the 
western forme reappear; and if we crosa the Indus, and pass to the south of the 
Vindhys range, we come tipon a region where all the principal varieties of mega 
lithic remains cecurring in Europe may be counted by ianiredis The resem blancs 
ia not merely general, but embraces small details of form and contents. Resides 
the question of their age and builders, this unexpected and striking coincidence 
raises the inquiry whether the men who built the Indian monuments were kindred 
to those who constructed similar tombs in the West. In reply to the first question 
it moiy be aaid that the Aryan Indians did not build them, for no remaina of the 
wort are found in the region longest occupied by them. We must conclude, then, 
either that the present natives of southern India are the descendants of the 
dolmen-builders, or that the credit of their construction belongs to some prior 
population which bas sineo disappeared. But as there is no evidence from other 
sources of such an earlier settiemant, we revard the first supposition as more 
probable. In confirmation of this view, it appear that some of the rode tribes 
omong the mountaing at the present day, not only connect thelr funeral rites with 
the ancient monuments but construct new ones of the patterns which are believed 
to be the lntest-developed of the series, namely, the open dolmen and the stone 
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‘cirdes. In some instances o long stone placed in the dolmen suffices to r 


the deceased. In regard to age, if these examples ore a genuine survival of a 
wide-spreml custom, we must beliove that the monuments represent an anbroken 


perles running back from the present to 0 past of which we cannot assign a Fieit. 
Whether there is any family connection between the builders of these minumenta 


and those of the West cannot be confidently decided, but the indications of it 


deserve attention. The agreement in peculiar details of constroction and mode. 


of burial, which could hardly have been accidental; the probable immigration af 
the Pimvidiana from central Asin. ond the existence of similar remama in the 
Cabol valley ; the affinity of the south-Indlun languages to those of the Turanian 
family; and the hinta that members of this family settled Europe before the 
arrival of the Aryans, are reationa of a connection which future researches 
may develope into certainty. 

Dr. Ward added remarks on similar monuments in Palestine. 

2. On Tentative Linguistic Forms, by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of 
Baltimore, Md. 


Professor Lanman pointed out that a schematic or tabulated statement of the 
Inflective forme of a language generally represents all forme as equally common 
and definite, In fact, however, some cases are of exceedingly infrequent occur- 
rence. ‘Thoa, the dative plural neuter of the Sanskrit a-declension occura bot once 
in the whole Hig-Veds, whilo the nominative singular masculine occura over 
10,000 times. 

A Bye collection of all the forms of nown-inflection in the Riksanhilta 
shows that in the most rarely occurring cases there is often o phoning 
uncertainty respecting the form. In some instances, where a verry en familiar 
form is required by the ciroumstances, or by the needs of grammatical concord, 
the difficulty is evaded outright. by making, for example, o masculine adjective 
agree with a neuter noun. In other instances, we see attempts to make the form 
in accordance with one or another analogy of the language; but one poet makes 
it in one way, aml another in another. 

Thess phenomena of uncertain and wavering linguistic nange may be pr ly 
termed tentative linguistic forma, Thus, there is occasion for the use of the 
nominnative-accusative singular neuter of stems in ¢ about nine times in the Hig- 
Veda; and, os it would seem, there are three and perhaps four different forma, 
or attempts to make case-forma, to meet the emergency, Each of these trial-forma 
wos equally well adapted for the expression of the relation intented; each was 
doubtless equally well understood; and each is the result of an individeal act of 
human attribution, As time went on, one fortn became generally accepted, to the 
exclusion of the others. Here then we see an {llustration of the fact that 
language is os it ia “by convention” rather than “by nature,” as well in the 
domain of inflection as in that of name-giving. 


8, On Female Education and the Legal Position of Women in 
China, with a translation of a Chinese primer for girls, by Prof. 
5S. Wells Williams, of New Haven, 


This communication was designed to show that the highest education which 
could bo obtained lind always been og open among the Chinese for girls as for 
boys, and that the laws of the land had distinctly detined the legal rights of 
women. It gave an extroct from Luhechau, a modem writer on female education, 
describing the plin adopted in the twelfth century before Christ for teaching the. 
ladies in the palace their lessens; and introduced several references from the 
Book of Odes, indicating the condition of women in those periods of (hineas 
history. One of theee extracts showed their equality with their hushands; 
another their privilege in time of harvest to glean in the flelda; and ao third the 
refusal of a lady of high rank to fulfill a betrothal, because her flaneé had not 
sent all the required presents and paid her all the respect that etiquette required. 

From these scattered notices it could be seen that the legal standing of women, 
especially thelr marital rights us now defined in the Ta Tring Liukli or Statutes 

the present Manchu dynasty, waa greatly owing to the teachings of those early 
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fimea, Stross was laid on the equal position of the wife and mother in the 
siege inbecg of those rights was given, taken from chapters 100 to 117 inclu- 
ve. These chapters in rules to be observed in contracting and comple 
® marringe, reasons for divorce, list of marriages which are per a null, cod pial 

The existence of many works specially designed for teaching women was 
referred to, and an extended notice of one authoress given. This was Pan Hwui- 
pan, sister of Pan Ku, historian of the Karly Hon dynasty, whose unfinished annals’ 
she completed about A.D, 60, after his death. Her treatise on female education 
wal written for tho young empress, whom the emperor Ho espoused and com- 
mitted to her training. Jt has been the model and incentive for after writers, 
both male and female, who have extended the range and number of works 
eeceny designed for the benefit of young ladies. One of these writers, named 
Jbchan, was prefect of Canton, and in his Fomale Instructor, written in 1712, be 
pays a high compliment to the Lady Pan's treatise, (ne mode of honoring the 
memory of distinguished women common among the Chinese—that of erecting 
fn wider guteways of carved stone and placing them in thoroughfares and cities, 
with suitable inscriptions —was adyerted to a8 a proof of the regard paid to the sex. 

These remarks were preliminary to the main port of the pauper, which was a 
translation of the primer entitled the Na-‘rA Fa, or Words for Womweu and Girls. 
It was printed anonymously in 1628, and without any preface, by a book-store 
called the Evening Incense Arbor, well-mnown perheps to those who are con- 
versant with Chinese publishers; but no town is montioned. It has 228 lines, 
mostly in tetrameters, containing 967 charactors: aud as many of them ore 
repeated, the labor of memorizing the whole primor is not very great, ond is much 
aided by the rhythmical form, Its instruction ia chiefly moral, beginning with 
household duties, and proceeding thence to advice concerning frugality, hos- 
pltality, and the respect due to seniora and a husband's relatives, The obedience 

to him and his parents fs insisted on, and then directions follow os to the 

proper mode of governing a family, the nurture of children, and conduct towards 
neighbors and frienda. The little book closes with a comparison between the 
discrest, courteous, and educated mother and wife, and the slatternly gad-about, 
who ia disliked and despised by everybody. 

4. On the Dispersion of the Semitie Peoples, by Prof. T. ©. 
Murray, of Baltimore, Md, 


The object of the paper was to present the philological evidence as to the 
home and the dispersion of the Semitic peoples, 1. North Semitic, The dinlects 
of the North Semitic peoples seemed to point to a common place of departure— 
the lower Euphrates valley, in whose neighborhood they for a time dwelt 

ther. Their successive emigrations, os reflected in their dialects, were dis- 
cumed at some length, 2. South Semitic The philological evidence of the 
South Semitic, sifted in a similar manner, was found to indicate that northern 
Arabia was their common centre. 3, The comparison of the two branchos of the 
language was minutely traced up, and it waa concluded that the linguistic evi- 
dence gives us ground to believe that Arabin was the immediate home of this 
family of languages, and that in the classical Arabic we have, on the whole, the 
(nirest representative of the original Semitic speech. 


5. On the Relation in the Rig-Veda between the Palatal and 
Labial Vowels (i, 4, v, @) and their corresponding Semivowels 
(vy, v), by Mr, A. H. Edgren, of New Haven. 


_ Dy. Ed began with pointing out the difference between the Vedie dialect 
ani the al Sanskrit in regard to the treatment and occurrence before dis- 
similar vowela of «, » or y, v2 the semivowels being alone found (by conversion 
or otherwise) in the classical longusge, but the two vowels being of very frequent 
cocurrence, as proved by metrical ovideneo, in the Veda There seems to be, at 
first glance, a great con usion and lawleemness in the use of either in the Rig- 


Vela, but a careful examination of the whole field shows beyond doubt that, 
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_ occurrence of vowel or semivowel, it is in the main of onganio uatiire, and gives ie 
3 miditions] support to the theory that the semivowela in question are only Inter | 
b developments of the more primitive vowels i and u, and that we meet in the 2 
iy Rig-Veda with a transitional state. Dr, Edgreo then trie! to demonstrate by an 
= 








exhaustive statistical account of nll cases in the Rig-Voeda in which & t oe or = bn 
y,," ocour before vowels, that the more primitive sounds had been retained a a 
rule, ot prevailingly, wherever they occurred at the end of » word or stem, and 
thus helped to preserve tha op pcan i the word; and, on the other hand, 
, that tie semivowels are found to prevail in all combinations the original inde- 
. | pendence und significance of which were dimmwd and forgotten (as in derivative 
. and especially inflectional suffixes, and in radical clements), The whole subject 
‘was considered under three different heads: 1, The treatment of final fd dw d of 
‘ words or themes before dissimilar vowels; 2. the occurrence of ¢ or yo wor © in 
formative elements; and &. their occurrence in the radical part of the word, 
L. In the collocation of words in sentences, i and # are retained almost without 
exception. In. 1234 verses chosen from all the Mandalas, { and w occur together 
BH] times, y and v only 6 times (in prity, dine, eidde). An examination of & 
nurober of other pasanges confirmed the fact that only a few auch less independent 
- words as prepesitions have begun to show a tendeney to convert into a semi- 
| vowel the final ¢ or s before a dissimilar vowel. In compounds the case is nearly 
the same. Final i and « occur altogether in 453 instances, but their corresponding 
semivowels only 62 times; and it is expecially the prepositions afi, abAi which 
convert their vowels, Two words (gdryiti, rteij) cecur not lees than 39 times of 
the o2, but at least the former of them (garyit) ia of doubtful formation, In 
noun-stema dnding in ¢ f wu or d, the i (f) is retained in 392 instances, but con- 
sonnntised in 140 instances; and the w (4)is retained 255 times, but consonantized 
241 times (chietly, or 110 times, in the two forme mddhvas, euros), If each stem 
alone be considered, the difference in the occurrence of vewel or semivowel is 
much more marked, the vowel (i or uj) being found then about twice as often as 
the semivowel, In both cases, the final long vowel is preserved more tenacioush 
than the short; the @-stems, indeed, never consonantizing d before a vowel- 
ending; and further, thomatic ¢ (fj is found to occur mostly after a long, and y 
after o short syllable. In verb-roots the floal ¢ and u-vowels are generally com- 
bined with the following vowel through the medium of geme-strengthening or the 
Insertion of a semivowel, less frequently by conversion of the final. The vowel 
¢ ls retained in 61 [netancea, the vowel u nover, 
a 2. (4 the formative elements, the derivative suffixes were taken up fire; and 
Of them the suffix -ia (-ya) is by far the most freqnent. The form -4a occurs 
2033 times, and -ya 1625 times, There are 47 words which sre found in different 
passages with both forms, -ta and -ya, but as a rule even these show very pre- 
vallingiy ope of the forme jin two thirds of the cases it is -ia), and the 
acceptionally used termination is in one half of the instances a dead Arpdgrpor, 
In connection with these statistics were considered cortain attendant phenomenn 
" helping to prove that the occurrence of -ia of -ya ia not arbitrary, but depends on 
' the organism of the word, Thus -io is found with very fow exceptions wherever 
“ the suffix has the circumflex. Further, a long syllable is followed in 189 simple 
words (in 41 of which the suffix has the circumtlex) by -ia, and in only 37 simple 
words (ull without the circumfex) by -yo. A short syllable is followed in 86 - 
simple words (in 45 of which the suffix has the circumflex) by -és, and in 98 
at simple words (in 12 of which the suffix hes the circumflex) by -ya. Finally, in 
: regard to their derivation, words clearly derived from o theme in -a (a4 gania 
from geqa) take almost invariably the suffia-form -ia. Of 110 such derivatives, 
; there are 4 @ absolute exceptions to the rule. Next in ordor, all the other 
: formative suffixes containing an ¢ or y or w or v were considered, and it was 
shown that the spa phenomena of o ig tape A ong OF set eyllable and 
a subsequent vowel or semivowel respectively is clearly traceat everywhere, 
more abaclutely so in regard to uw, © than in regarnl tio i, y. In ibe des, 
endings the vowel i is found altogether 126 times, and the semivowel y nearly 
4800 time, Even here the preservative influence of a preceding long syllable 
seems traceable, the vowel occurring in 123 instances (out of 128) after a long 
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ron aiecngsegee ea Aig ata tas lec esgcribey Albee 
a clase-sign 5 times, po pecieaiey habs tives 94 
ser; in a sieseeiet © toes tas pavonut entine 12 times, in various 
root dane (perhaps asa cas-sign) 14 tine 
Finally, the the vowels or semivowela in question in roots or in 
the rua pt of words was conser and it was shown that the semivowels 
are found with comparatively few exceptions (chiefly fua- and star) he eee 
masa of such words. The exceptions are: iin verb-roots 27 times, in pronominal 
roota 29 times, in more uncertain combinations Tl timea; vr onee doubtfully in 
the verl-root rude, in pronominals several hundred times, owing to the frequency 
maa tangent bes in more uncertain combinntiona 244 times, mainly in the word 
air (223 times) and its compounds, 


6. On ca ious Compounds having an apparent Genitive as 
prior member by Mr. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
presented by Pro Lanman., 


There are in the Rig-Veda seven compound nouns, the second part of which is 
the noun pati: namely, gud“epddi with ite feminine gud's-patnt, jd’'epaid with the 
abstract j ya, bp Aes-pati, rdthaspah. pinas-pati, coh fi, sidas-piti, Tt is 
sewn that in every case the first part of the compound ends in s, and that they 
have double accent. By looking at the connections and surroundings of these 
compounds, it will likewise a appenr that they are old formations For instance, 
pubide-padl ocoure 17 times in tive books, always a5 epithet of the Acying; wdnas- 
pati ia not only used to designate | tree," but also has the proaagre s, of ‘sacrificial 
pest,’ * pole of a wagon, in dual ‘mortar and pestle,’ eto, which can only be 
explained by assuming thot the meanings of the component Baer had quite faded 
out when the words were thus used. (fad’spdifi and gul's-pdint are evidently 
old; they occur only in connection with Trashtar, and Bate a fowinine os gudf’s- 
f would be impossible from a newly-coined word. These compounds have 
most commonly explained by regarding some of them as genitive compounds 

apd the reat aa formed with « by false analogy. This is not satisfactory: for 
there are no genitive compounds in the Veda, and it would be hard to asaume 
such with paii alone. Besides, that would not account for the double acoont, 
Other explinntions are still leas to be approved I suggest hesitatingly: 1, thot 


the # before padi as well as the difficult ¢ of drorerge and deoroira, which I would 


commect with gnd’s-paii and gnd's-pdini, be explained os a trace of spa, a more 
ancient form of the root pd; 2. that the double accent be regarded as an attempt 
on the part of the compilers of the Veda to account for the «, In connection with 
this it will be well to remember that the compilers have constantly mistaken sik 
for « and fol. even Whore this division would place the enclitic at the beginning 
af o = giao the vary faint traces which ara found of the fuller facw of the 
root | . namely, akar. Besides this, the sssumption of the root spa as on older 
form of pa would furnish us with the simple root from which spak is formed hy 
the root-doterminative &, like dark (dre) from dar, To this the meaning of pd in 
also favorable, if we simplify the common signification of rg into ‘overlook,’ 
‘overses.’ It would also account for the fact that two roota pd, often coincid- 
ing in form, have meanings so hard to bring together as § dris "and ' protect, 

After the reading of these communications, the Society ad- 
journed. 
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The Society assembled as usual, in the American Academy's 
library, Dr, N. G. Clark, Vice-President, in the chair. | 

The Treasurer reported the receipts and expenditures of the 
year to be us follows : 

LECEIPTs, 

Balances on hand, May 29th, 1878, - + - = - = $1,502.18 

Annual aaeexments paid in, - - = : - : £630.00 

Sale of the Journal, - . . - * . " 18.75 


Interest on deposit in Savings bank, . - “ a 14.03 
Total rooelpts of the year, - . . ‘ =: - §520.78 
#1,024,97 
EA PEXDITURES, 


Printing of Journal and Proceedinga, . . = . £655.87 
Paper, ee ee ee ee 
Current expenses of Library and Correspondence, - . » 18.40 
Total expenditures ofthe year, - - = - + + = 897.97 
Balance on hand, May Tist, 1878, - + - + «+ «- «= 4LI97.70 


re 


The Librarian reported the receipt of 41 volumes, 38 parts of 
yolumes, and 23 pamphlets, besides a parcel of over 200 yolumes 
of missionary publications from the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, The whole number of tithes of 
printed works now in the Library was 4580; of manuscripts, 144, 

The Committee of Publication announced that the completion 
of volume X of the Journal was still delayed by the unexpected 
length of the ginenbpame urticle, now and for some time past, in 
the hands of the printers, but that some progress had already mean- 
time been made in the printing of the first part of volume XI, 

The Directors gave notice that the autumn meeting would be 
held in New Haven in October next. Also, that they had voted 
to levy no assessment on the members for the ensiing year. On 
their proposal and recommendation, were duly elected as Cor- 
porate Members, 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, of New York ; 

Prof. 8. 1, Curtiss, Jr., of Chicago; 
Mr. J. G. Larkin, of Boston ; 

Mr. Bernadotte Perrin, of Hartford. 


In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Van Name, 
his substitute, rend some extracts from letters received during 
the past half year, 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall writes from Philadelphia, May, 1879; 

“With regard to the account of a Syriac manuscript of thea New Testament, 
discovered by me at Heirit [seq Proceedings for October, 1STT: Journal, yol. x. 
exivii.}. Dr, Ceriani has written me from Milan in correction of my report of | 
statement ‘that some of the Church-lesson notes in the MS. were only found else- 
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where in the Ambrosian Peahito codex.’ I find now on looking at his former 

letter that I had not read it rightly. He had written, epoaking of the dividing 
‘ef Paul's epistles coutinuously int» sections as one book: ‘Eandem notam sec- 
iionum pon vidi in aliie libris editis: sed eadom occurrit in MS. Hib Ambro- 
sianw.' This [ faultily read os ‘ensdem notes lectionom.. . . sed emdem 
ocourrunt,’ ete, ond it to refer to the Church-lesson notes. Tho fault wos 
wholly mine, and I avail myself of this first opportunity to correct it.” 

The Secretary further communicated the names of mnembers 
deceased since the last annual meeting, speaking briefly of the 
character and services of each. ‘They were as follows: 
the Corporate Members, 

Mr. Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, Conn, ; 
Prof. T. C. Murray, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
the Corresponding Member, 
Dr. Otto Blan, of Odessn, Rivssin ; 
and the Honorary Member, 
Prof. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 


Mr. A. W. Tyler, lately librarian of Johns Hopkins University, 
being present, was invited to speak of his colleague, Professor 
Murray, with whom he was personally intimate, and paid an 
appropriate tribute to hia character as a man, his scholarly 
enthusinem, and his remarkable attainments as a student of the 
Semitic languages, 

The election of officers for 1879-80 being next in order, the 
following persons, proposed by a Nominating Committee, were 
balloted for, and chosen without dissent ; | 

President, Prof. E. FE, Sauisncny, LL.D., of New Haven, 

Vice-Presidenta, Rev. N. G. Crank, D.D., of Boston; Hon. 
Peres Parker, M.D, of Washington; Rev. T. D. Wootrsey, 
LL.D., of New Haven. 

Recording Secretary, Prof, Ezea Annor, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
_ Corresponding Secretary, Prof. W. D. Wurrsey, Ph.D., of 
New Haven. 

cretary of the Classical Section, Prof. W. W. Goopwris, 
Ph.D, of Cambridg 

Treasurer and Fibeasian: Mr. Apotson Vaw Name, of New 
Haven. 

Directors, Messrs. J. W. Barrow and A. L. Cornea, Prof. 
Cuanies Suorr, LL.D., and Rey. W. H. Warn, D.D., of New 
York; Prof. W. H. Grexs, D.D., of Princeton; Prof. A. P. 
Preanovy, D.D., of Cambridge; Prof. J. H. Tuaven, D.D., of 
Andover. 

Communications were now called for, 

1. On the Elision of initial @ after final ¢ and o in the Vedas, 
by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 

The phonetic law of the classical Sanskrit which requires the dropping of initial 
4 after final e and o does not bold for the ancient language. pate, to the 
Rig-Veda, a careful oxamination of the toxt gives the following resulta: Of the 
4457 instances where the letters named oocur in the powition stated, tha 4 is not 
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American Oriental Society : . 


33.9%+ 36.8: vil21.8; 14; 12.8; 103.3; 104,15: vii915: 639.5; 816: 

x.79,1) these cases aro found within a pdda, or at the beginning of the second 

a, in which latter position 4 is never elided. Of the 1006 instances of 

Tl the loss of 4 from the text, 665 occur at the beginning of a pdda; ond this may 

ij, = be any pda excepting the first one of each ‘verse, The remaining 351 canes 

- are found within » pida—a situation where 4 is usually retained In 181 of 

. 361) instances die followed by «. Though os a rule @ is lost when fol- 

there ore some exeoptions, It is never lost within the pda when 

| lowed by vy. The semi-rowel y docs not seem to especially cause the elision 

Fe of 4, a8 stated by Benfey. Thongh initial 4 is dropped from the text 1006 times, 

: it was evidently pronounced in nearly every case when the hymns were com- 
‘ posed, as is shown by the metre. In 7] cases only is the line complete without «— 

the restoration of the @ In 31] of these instances the lost d is the augment, and 

in all bot 4 the word stands within the pida, The versea ore: L248; 50.16: 

B3.13; 61.8,0; 62.9; 69.2.9; 79.11; 85.7; 1087; LIB.T; 162.7; 186.8: LSSe. 

$6.6: 1.29.3: iv.Li2; 10.7; 16.18; 55.1: v.29.10; 90.3,10; SL: 61.9: 88.10: 

i224; 25.8; 27.5; 44.10; 47.22; 50,10: vILILI9; S311; 61.5; 66.5; THB; 

86.4: wilk2AO+ 13.16; 27.22; 508: ix.504; 86.29: 27.5; BRL: O63; 19: 

70.0; 5,17; 88.9; 903,12; G11; O5.6; OT.28: O8.Ts 1051; 1081; Lies 

126.3; 127.1; 190.3; 145.6; 161.6; 166.34; 190.1: Val 3.10; 10.3, Hence, 


A] élided in 9451, or about TT per cent. With 16 exceptions (L62.7; 71.2: ilo; 
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in the Rik, in only about 1.6 per cent. of the cases where initial 4 follows ¢ or 6 
is the former caill Fy lost. The following table shows the loss by books: 
1 | | | . oa 
L. | I , IV.) ¥. | ¥L vit vu | Ix. | :. | Total. 
ment...:..| 6 0 I I 6 
The 4 not an 


sugmont...| 6| 2] o| 3| 4| 
Total....!14! 2! 1! 4! 9! 26 | 4 


Though the augment ia often dropped in the Vedus, there are many instances 
i where itis retained even after « org The Sima-Veda gives nearly the same 
| facts os the Rik. Of the 600 occurrences, 4 is elided 144 times—119 times at the 
bepinning of a pdda, and 25 times within it, in 15 of which 4 is followed by, In 
“— three instances only is 4 really dropped—all within n pddw (2,6,1,2,2; 9,7,94,9; 
2,9,3,1,1). The proportion of real to apparent loss of 4 is in the Rie 1: 13, in the 
Saman 1:47. In the White Yajur-Vedn, taking that part which Is composed in 
the seven usonl Vedic metres, tho proportion of real to apparent lose of @ ial: 4. 
The proportion for thia Veda as a whole is much greater if we count the syllables 
ding to the metrical scheme applied to prose as well as poetry by the schoola 
| of the Brdhmanic age. In the metrical parts of the Athorva-Vedn, oa has been 
< shown by Prof. Whitney (Ath. Prit, iji.54 note), the ratio of real to apparent loss 
. is 1:2}: that of real loss to real retention ia 1: 44. 

The usage in joe = : whole may be summarized as followa: 1. & after 

é of o is regularly. and with few exceptions, dropped in writing at the heginn 
'< of a pdda, when thet is not at the ‘tsk of a halves 4 it is eaiate 
_ retained within a pido, iain exceptions are not infrequent, eapecially when it 
, la followed by v, but never when the r is followed by y, unless at the beginning 
of a — ic nets s generally to be restored in reading; 4. a steady 

norense Of frequency in the actual dropping of 4 can be discerned from t 
varllest to the latest Vedic texts, — “ 


2 On a copper stamp bearing a Greek inseription, by Prof. F. 
P, Brewer, of Grinnell, lowa; read by the Recording Secretary. 
_ A copper stamp with Girvek letters was brought from eastern Asta Minor, by 


wel George White, a missionary, who «till has ft in- his possession at Chester, 
by a, 
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The stamp is se objong. 9x6 om. with a r ring for a handle at the back, 
and weighs about three hundred rams, é faco contains fifteen letters, in 


three lines, surrounded by a border Tinea ee aa they would appear when 
 @tamped on anything, they are os follows: 
ATMO! 
Crore 
AION Y 
Beginning with the lower line, we can read Asroior saprol, vere Deane: 
[have never seen such a stamp before. That the inscription should begin at 
lower line is, as IT imagine, a mere blunder of the workman. The pags 
” sapien used for branding boxes or barrels of grain, or possibly for impressing 
en) of siore-rooms, 
ie is believed to be an antique. The letters AKC are ancient forma for AKZ, 
The head of the P is emall, and turned the wrong way. 


4. Pre-historic Revelations among the Nile-dwellers, by Prof. 
T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 


This article was accompanied with a roll of thick paper mounted on cloth, one 
foot wide and twenty-<ight feet long, giving an exact reproduction, in black and 
scarlet, of vignettes of the Turin Papyrus of the Book of the Dead or Funeral 
Ritual, enta thirty-six times, including always the running heading in scarlet 
and Ilack pha, enlarged on the same scale. The author translated the 

et words of fai heading thus: “The beginning of the chapters concerning 
Esky on the dey of the Resurrection of the worthy in Aheruuler, Was 

is doo that the cogim wend in, after the going forth, ty” [the name of the 

eh being bere inserted). The Roman type la put for the rubric, and the 


The author then pointed out that the line of vignettes, or, as be hos named the 
heading, the Panorama, below this reading, perfectly Mlustrates tho text 

above it Hence, to the people or forefathers of pre-historic Egypt it wna 
revealed that the resurrection took place before the coffin was carried into the 


Bay: 
first individual in the Panorama is the departed, in hie human form, dressed 
in the robes of the Makher, pronounced true, with his hands on his breast, and 
forward in his first surprise on entering the new world. The two in 
fronl of him have thrown up their hands in joy and praise at having reached the 
new world o littl before him. The two and the one make three—the hiero- 
met pictorial plural. Those are men; and they represent all men who have 
and recently entered the future world, Immediately in front of these three 
Sarah multitude of men—are three women: the multitude of women recently 
arrived in the now world from earth. Immediately in front of theso are three 
other women, facing them—facing towards the right, the two other threes facing 
towards the left This second trio of women are taller than the fret, ond ‘the 
fret of the second three women ie the tallest of the six women, and even 
tallor than the men. She ia also greeting the three women just arrived from 
earth. That is, the multitude of women already in the other life ora como to 
receive the multitude jost coming from earth; while the women from earth are 
in like attitude greeting the women who have come to receive them. Here anda 
the first portion of the Pancrama; and here ends tho arbi a portion of 
the black and red heading. 

Next follows the Panorama of the funeral procession, showing the coffin, the 
ancred seiéa or Myatery, the boat, etc. And ever this portion are the words 
concerning the carrying of the coffin in, that is, into its place in the sepulchre, 
The author here called attention to the fnct, that, setting aside his translation of 
the hierogtyphic heading, the Egyptians do thus and #0 represent in picture. He 
‘then said that the text of the heading was utterly simple, and perfectly explained 
or declared the natare of the Panorama; anid that the phage text underneath the 
Panorama reveals the fact that man rises into the other life with all his faculties : 
“ He sees as ye 560; he hears as yo hear; ho stands o# ye stand: he site os 
ait” Also, | ¢ Panorama pictures men aa men, and women as women, 

of 
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lace of the Newma or Destruction. The author therefore pr 
r the whole work, taken from the heading itself, given ‘by the 
ms o : THE HAMROU, ' The Beginning of the Chapters :" compa: 
Breshith e Beginning,’ the Hebrew name for Genesis, He said that 
Todtenduch, The ‘Book of the Bend,’ presents people as dead, whereas the Hamrou 
is “The Book of the Resurrection of the Worthy,’ and thus presents people here- 
after as alive, That the Book of the Dead is a modern name, while the Hamron, 
or Book of the Resurrection of the Worthy, is a name full of a living faith, both 
and expressed in writing of a pre-historie date, or date not known.” He 
said that ho had written ont twolve papers of translations from the Hamrou, 
Mustrating tn minute detail oeorly the entire Hamrow text. 


4, On the Contest between Bel-Merodach and the Dragon, by 
Rev, W. Hayes Ward, of New York. 


Dr. Ward called the attention of the Society to a remarkable Babylonian 
evlinder in the poséesaion of Dr. &. Wella Willinms, of New Haven, which 
ovidently contained a repreeentation of the struggle between Bel-Merodach and 
the Dragan, bot which differed from all other ancient representations known 
in thet the dragon was figured a4 o serpent. He pointe Ot ee 
another cylinder the temptation of man seems represented ae accomplished 
orl ah and be angpesia that these cylinders seem to ehow that there ex fri 

Babylonia a version of the fall of man and the subsequent ishment of 
the 1 tempter, parallel in its form with that given in Genesis. 1e reserved » 
fuller discussion for a subeequont meeting. 


5. On recently discovered Hittite Inscriptions, by Dr. Ward. 


Dr. Ward remarked that aa new inscriptions in the hieroglyphic of Hemeth 
had been discovered, he had exhibited copies of them to the Society, ad 
lately received from Profesaor A. H. Sayoe a copy of a long and Im rtant 
thooagh fragmentary, inscription, obtained by George Smith from Tevabliie the 
ancient Carchomish. It seemed to be now #ufficiontly established that these 
inscriptions are fv the character of the ancient Hittites, and should be called by 
thelr name. The ineecriptiona thus far found at Corchemish, the famous old 
Hittite capital, show o large number of new charactors, quite doubling the number 
from the Hamath inacriptions. They do not exhibit any relation to the 
fecogly phica of Egypt on the one hand, or to those of primitive Babylonia on 
other. The area covered by them is now greatly enlarging, and it is probable 
that antecedent to the introduction of the Phoenician alphabet they had » con- 
siderable currency over Asia Minor, Syria, and certainly as fur aa the Euphrates 
river to the east. Professor Sayee thinks he has evidence that one or two of 
the characters are used as determinatives, 


#. On the use of Gold and Silver among the Assyrians, by 
Rey. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass, . 


Since the Hebrew is very closely allied to the Assyrian, its usage of the words 
Et Sale ond ‘silver’ may serve a8 an illustration of some points of the eubpect 
her ‘raha papor is eign to consider, The Hebrow has six words meaning 

: “WI (two forms), 397 (Chald. orp), on, 120, 1. Of these, 
“3 is used three times; WO only twice in tire silt, Bnce meaning ‘gold’ a in 
"asi ‘eaul;' OND and 1D are used nine times each, and gonerally denote * pure, or 
fine gold; TH is rendered ‘ gold* six times, namely, in Pa Ixviil. 12 and Zech, ix, 
4, and four times in Proverbs. ‘There is no special reason why the lnat should be 
called, a8 haa been done by some scholars, a “poetical Hebrew word for gold.” 
‘ pry z belong to the ace literature, yet it corresponds to Aura, the word 
gold seyTian. 017, the remaining word, is ased between 
and four hundred times, sig ee ae 














times. ope eae Word 1 found eke tn Chines a0) Eras The three northern 
it ruth tho Hebrew, Aramalc, and Rena tercweloeg ts ty on eorng es 


Hebrews, and among the Assyrians also, pieces of silver, in very early times, were 
stamped and used a8 currency. 








the wo leven caces ja ‘gold and silver," while in seventy-two the onder ie 
‘silver and gat.’ These seventy-two are distributed mm Setg ds -five seca 
anil the eleven ‘old and silver’ are distributed among nine 
shar preter acne em and silver’ a four ‘silver and gold; ern no ¢ ae 
Daniel, two ‘old and silver’ against four 
‘silver and gold 4 n the New Testament, of nino cases noted, three have the 
order ‘gold and ‘silver,’ and six have it ‘silver and gold” In the Old Testament, 

an examination of the context In the eleven cases concerned ying nah rae 
reaton why the order abould be ‘gold ond silver.' The following conclusion is 
arrived at: the Hobrows, In the use of these words, hod a rule, which wos that 
‘silver’ should precede ‘yold.' But there ia no hn! ante reason for the mule; 
moreover, it was not invariable, for among eighty-three cases there are eleven 
exceptions, with oo traceable reneon for the exception. 

In Assyrian, ‘ gold" and-‘silver’ are generally expressed by the Accadian signs, 
BARBAR = hospi, and GUSKIN = Awresn, The Accadion determinative for the 
precious metals is KU, rendered in Assyrian by -fu, or ef-fu, corresponding to the 


Hebrew My, and eignifying ‘ exalted, (Hustrious,' and hence ‘precious’ of metals. 
The words are aleo written phonetically : he-ro-é or Au-ra-s1; and ka-aa-pu, or 
ka-aa-pi, or bas-pi, The Accadinn charactors are often followed by the sign 
denoting the plural. Sfurasu is often followed by the words rw- tists, " beaten," 
ond Aw-te-2, ‘pure;’ while Mung nt is followed by nam-r, ‘shining,’ or ¢-i-f (var. 
t-te, hw), rendered ‘white’ or ‘fine.’ Wo have further ka-sep, meaning 
‘a piece of money ;’ sad. kaspu, which Hincks, Norris, and Opport agree in 
refe to ‘silver mines;' ond the custom of weighing silver mentioned in the 
phrase | i-aa-hel, | silver he weighs.” 

In one hundred and eleven cases noted, the order of the words is as follows: 
thirty-cight have ‘gold and silver,’ while seventy-three have ‘silver and gold’ 
Tn Assyrian, a2 in Hebrew, the rule seems to be for the order ‘silver and gold ;" 
but there fa a moch larger number of variations from this order in the Aseyrian 
than in the Hebrew, There is, however, no apparent reason for this order, nor 
on the other hand for the variation from it. 

A large number of Inventories of valuuble articles were given where ‘silver’ 
preceties ‘gold,’ and of others where ‘gold’ precedes ‘silver." These belong to 
various periods, extending from the reign of Aseur-nuzir-pal, B,C. 885-860, down 
to that of Assur-bani-pol, B.O. 668-826 The relative amount of gold and silver 
‘in these inventories was shown, and the valoe of each in talents and manehe waa 

diatusend. In one case we find mentioned Aura. 00. hosp. e-por. mat. am., 
‘gold and silver the dust of his country.’ 

Gold and silver were pul to a great variety of uses. We find thrones, sceptres, 
images, statues, tablets. bowls, bottles, cups, pitchers, platters, Indies, buckets, 
handles of daggers, scabbards, and yet other utensils and vessels made of gold; 
also chains, rings, bracelets, horns, and bara, of gold, Gold was further exten- 
“gively used in overlaying walls, columns, statues, and awnings, and in ornamental 
work about the palaces and temples, These facts as to the use to which gold 
was put ore equally true of silver. 

The study of this subject affords no hints aa to the origin of the use of tha 

reriogs metals. Gold at least seoms to have been very abundant in the remotes 
. tine. The earliest Assyrian regards show that it was in common tse for Terr 

- and the facts that oan be gleaned from the Aceadian records, 
whieh are faneh older than the Asayrian, carry this common use still farther back 


Inte antiquity. 
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The Hebrew had but one word for allver, "3, which eecurs several hundred: 


three coses where gold and silver are used in connection, tho order of 
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47. Analysis of the Rei-gi rui-ten, or Court Etiquette of Japan 
by Mr. Gilbert Attwood, of Boston. e. 


_Mr, Attwood presented with some prefatory remarks a tranelation, made by 
Mr. Tanetaro Mepnta, of the table of puke, the Aei-gi rui-fen, a treative on 
the Court Ceremonial and Etiquette of Japon. This is « voluminous work com- 
sag D. 1686 by a committee of scholars under the patronage of Mitsukumi, 
Be Prince of Mito. Of the 510 chapters of which the work is com posed, 
‘the first 215 treat, in the order of the Calendar, of the ceremonies, religious and 
other, to be observed on certain days of the year, The remaining chapters 
prescribe rules for various extraordinary occasions, as well as for the more 
Sommon occupations of court life, ) 

The fei-71 ruj-ten has never been printed. Mr. Attwood has n manuscript copy, 
in 503 volumes, presented to him by the Tokio Librury. 


_& A Criticism of J. Darmesteter's Ormazd et lhriman, by 
Mr. J, Luquiens, of Boston, Mass. 


Mr, PP ce began with paying a high tribute of praise to the wuquestionable 





whip and literary ability of M. Darmesteter, and proceeded to discuss the 


general conclusion of his work: nomely, that the twin gods of Iran were in 
reality born several centuries apart, Ormazd being » descendant of the supreme 
Asura of an Indo-Iranian period, while Aliriman is an [raninn afterthought, born 
of the desire to syinmetrixe the forces of evil with those of the gon] principle. 


Even more than to this thesis, exception was taken to the underlying tendency to. 


apply to comparative mythology the doctrine and processes of evolution, and to 
demonstrate the Mozlean faith as developed out of o previous naturaliem. For, 
if the thesis is well founded, the oldest monuments should stand In a closer 
relation than the later to an antecedent naturaliam: whereas, the eontrury ts the 
case: in proportion ns the maguage fs carlier, the myths are more scanty, and the 
unity Ahura appears endowed with moral attributes. 

Tt was further enquired at some leogth what share in the Iranian traditions is 
‘due to the Indo-European eclar myth, and what to a native religious element. 
Following in the footprints of Roth, M. Darmesteter has sometimes been very 
successful in his comparison and identification of mythical cloments—aa in his inter- 
pretation of the legend of Takhma-Urupa. Here the myth has assumed definite 
forma, the cloud has turned mountain, tho action is made historical, end the per. 

onages take their place in heroic dynasties. This gives a sort of law of compari 
aon 2 the sindy of Iranian mythology: the echoes of the atmospheric tumult 
most be sought for in the chansone de pester of Tran, Cn the other hand, if a legend 
is found with different and equally characteristic lincaments, pervaded moreover 
with a strong religious flavor, it will be prudent, in the absenoo of linguistic cloea. 
to look to nutive agencies for its genesia. Of wll the social and moral entities of 
the Maxilean BYatem, there is none, however pallid ond impersonal, that doos not 
at a given time step out of ite frame ond put on the aspect of life. The Mazdean 
world is essentially and from beginning to end a battle-field. To single out any 
particular moment of this continuous war and interpret it aa the retlex of a Vedic 
myth is unwarranted, so long as the links are still visible which attach it to. the 
Primitive conception. 

A. curious instance of the manner in which M. Dormesteter scoops the moral 
import out of a tradition in order to substitute the naturalistic myth ia his attempt 
to transform Zoroaster himself into a god of light. He avoids the testimony of 
the oldest Avestan writings, and stands by later and often puerile legends, which 
he ingeniously interprets. The founder of Muzdeism, like one more illustrious, 
so had 2 Bers a; pee to read his life out of the absurdities of Pehlevi 

terature ig to hold the kK upside down. For example, it is reluted that 
Goroaster, being about to ford a river, bethought hiimastt that the respoctable 
women of his train would have to bare themselves before an irreverent cones uree ; 
a0 he prayed; the waters parted, and he led hia followers acrosa on dry land. 
Fhis would seem intended to set forth the prophet's delicacy or power in prayer 
but M. Dartmosteter draws two things from it: that Zoroaster, ke the fire rod 
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“choi hy athena ia alam and thst. aleo like Agni, ‘he ia son of the 


waters (apm nape)! 
M. Darmesteter identifies Abura with the Vedic Varuna, the heaven as rg tf 
pursing hiseslt especially on two points: that Ahura ia one. and the head, 
Sram E chtte? tetas « coma Andes arent Gach sad in 
Sree cian ee order,’ primarily a cosmological notion, hen ards 
time to the rank of a moral abstraction, and known In the two religions respect 
ively by the names asta ond ria, two forma of the same word, Decided 
actions, now, are to bo taken from the Voile side to Varunn's headship of the 
ityas onl thelr own eevenkood, and to hie near relation with ria, ‘order; but 
the theses are yet more questionable from the Avestan sie. For the Amshas- 
pands, far from deriving from ancient naturalistic entities, rise into existence In 
Avestan times before our eyes, and are mere religious abstractions, To the (rithda 
ia known 48 quasi-personality only Asha, ‘moral order;’ Arinsiti, ‘religious obii- 
ence,’ ls nearest to belng Its fellow; and AdszAaira, ‘royal rule,' and Ffaerratdt and 
yop ler ‘fullness’ and ‘length of life,’ are dragged into personal attributes in 
the medieval writings. So fundomental ia the difference betwoon tho two peta of 
deities that the similarity of number, even if made oul, would he utterly enxpty. 
To the identity of asia and ria M. Darmesteter devotes his extremely interestt 
opening chapler. He labors hard to prove that in Avesta as in Ves the origit 
notion 1 physical, nod that the moral import i¢ secondary, Hut the texta allow 
only a moral ancy to asia, antl the cited possages merely teetify to that 
charnrteristic feature of Horcasteer’ # religion, that earth and heaven participate in 
the conflict which begins in man's nature. While rfa is the last word of Vedio 
morality, axa is the first and purest word of Aoronster’s law, a sort of Mapdean 
logos, mediator between Abura und his people, a provident, contriving divinity ; 
it isan sbetraction, but with the fulloezs of lifo which clothes auch entities in 
Mazieism: it fa a god i pow. Here is mtber a revolution than an evolution. 
Eron if ‘Ahwwa could be proved the same word wiih Veruna, Mazdeiam would 
not come any nearer to being a mero outgrowth of ante-Vedic noturaliem. We 
cannot but believe that an element foreign to Vedism once made its irruption; 
hecame conscious; the deity, stripped of ita aprial brillianey, assumed the 
ter attributes of a moral responsible principle; a new motive is set in action; 
the spirit of kindness is the incentive of both god ‘and worshipper. Of all this, 
however, our author seems to see nothing. It would be interesting to know once 
for all that the idea of w supreme God was emerging from the confused naturalism 
of our carly ancestors even before they entered the diverging paths of independ- 
ence; but if we are asked to foranke the safe guidance of linguistic comparison, 
to overlook the moral import of the texte, and to put the sameness of one typical 
myth in the place of the diveraity of motional genius, even the most Ingenious 
hypothesis would be dear at such a price, 


After passing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its room, the Society then adjourned, to mect again in 
New Haven in October. 






xiv American Oriental Soviety : 


Proceedings at New Haven, October 20th, 1479, 





The autumn meeting was held at New Haven, on Wednesday, 


October 29th, the President in the chair, Mr. Van Name acted 
as Recording Secretary, in the absence of Professor Abbot, 

The Directors reported that they had appointed the Annaal 
mevting to be held in Boston, on Mer ielee 2 May 10th, 1880, 
and had requested the Secretaries, with Dr, W. (x, Clark, to act 
as Committee of Arrangements for it. 

On their recommendation, were elected as Corporate Members : 


Rev. H. J. Broadwell, of New Haven: 
Prof, W. T. Knapp, of New Haven ; 
Mr. E. D. Perry, of New York. 


ections from the correspondence of the ae six months were 
read. A letter from the son of our recently deceased member, 
Rev, Joseph P. Thompson, D.D)., announces that the latter had 
bequeathed to the Society that part of his library which relates to 
the East, and especially to Egypt, and that the collection, em- 
bracing about 500 separate titles. was now already on its way 
from Berlin to this country. 
e following communications were then presented : 

1. On the Lieh-Kwoh Chi, a Chinese historical novel, by 

Prof. 8. Wells Williams, of New Haven, 


Prof. Williama Spgs & translation of several chapters of this historical 
novel, which is held in high repute among the Chinese, prefacing it with » brief 
notiew of this class of works in their literature. After referring to the remarknble 
gare exhiblted! by the Chinese Government in preserving the annals of the nation, 
and the great extent to which they already reached, he remarked : 
Tn addition to the varions kinda of historical writings in Chinese literature, euch 
ae drnastic histories, annals, complete records, separate histories or mematres pour 
- boeal or biographical histories, and olfcial or documentary records and 
rolls, there are hundreds of authors whose works have exerted much more influ- 
ence In diffusing a knowledge of their national life and prominent actors none 
the people. They answer very bewirly to our historical novels; and, like them, 
some partake most of the novel, and others adhere mast ta historical facta, The 
literati regard them with something of the feeling with which we might suppose 
that Gibbon would have reviewed Old Mortality or Rienzi: and class them with 
the sino shock, or pucrile talke, Yet the insight they give into the national 
manners and life of various ages, and the inffucnoe ther exert in the formation of 


a literary taste and style, recommend them to the foreign scholar a4 among the 
moet interesting portions of Chinese literature. There is naturally a great diversity 
In their “atylo, scholarship, and artingement.” bot some writers have been ao 
suecesefyl in their attempts to reproduce and vivify ancient times and actors, that 
their books have a Permanent valne in exhibiting the azo of which they write ; 
pa in recent years Howson's and Farrar'a narratives of the Apostle Paul's 
ife aod times have invested him and his period with renewed interest and vitality, 
The most celebrated of these panoramic histories in Chinese is the Reco 
of the Three Kingdoms, a work in 120 chapters, by Lo Ewan-chung, of the 


Mongol dynasty in 1310. [+ narrates the historical events in the COutury immedi. 










the decadence of the Han dynasty, A D. 188-265. It vivid 
AU and defeats, councils and itripues, 


upon ‘the Isat four centuries quite ae much as 
Ber Haay v: cinioe Eis countrymen. “About one third of it bine been trandlanid into 


French by T. Pavie (Paris, 1345), The scenes in it are often represented by 


at ‘statvottes of silk and paper, arranged on a board. At the antumnal festival in 


_—— Canton, called Ta Trine, a service like Al) Souls’ Day, the streets are covered with 


‘and 

i? 
. awnings adorned with gay festoons of colored silk, and lighted by glaxs chandeliers 
- nod brilliant lanterns. On such cocasions I have seen Tsecivs of one historic 
> talilenux, three or four feet long, suspended just shove cads of the people, 
j “attrocting their attention ani questiontog na oa paseed along, crowd after crowd, 
wory much as similar representations of André in the hands of Paulding and his 

companions, or Pocahontas and Captain Smith, would interest American youth. 

Another work of this clase is the Tuag Chau Lich Kwoh Chi, or Records of 


the Foudal States during the Enstern Chou Dynasty (B.C. 790 to 300), or tho 


oriod from King Usriah to Alexander and his generals. It eovers the time in 
(Chinese history when feodalism ahowed ita destructive tendencies in the e@trifes 
4 between ambitious kinglets ond captains. resulting in the sboogation of the 
‘ imperial power am! devradation of the people, and general barbarism of the 
y lond—similar to the woes experienced in rope before Chorlemagne'’s time. 
‘ The editor and annotater of the work, os it now appears, was Taal Yoen-tan bo 
r Nanking, who published it in 1762. It comes nearer to authentic history | 
the other. bot os a work of genius and skillfol disposal of materials is inferior. 
i Both of them weary o foreign reader by the prevalence of dinlogue over narnitive, 
but the exigencies of the Chinese language make the former more Perspiouous, 
The Introduction. in 54 pa pha, furnishes hints of the principles on which 
this work was written, ied indicates its sources nod claime to be reganied os 
credible liietory, It ie like a review; ond the auther here analyses and defends 
his work, shows its adaptation to instruct and entertuin ite readers, and gives 
them direetions how to read it so os to derive the most benefit. The first para- 
: raph is sufficient for our present cart done onl is quoted entire, 
: Lik Awoh CAG ig unlike other stories, wuch os the Water Marshes, the 





Adventures of King Wu, ond the Wanderings of Hiven Chwang, all of which 


contain many statements made cut of whole cloth (iitemlly, split open emptiness 
‘god select), bot ia nearer to the San Aicod (Ad, thongh that has many fabrications 
and repetitions, The present work mther takes eventa o# they happened. and 
makes tia quotations as they stand, thus reducing the record to what ally 
accurred. For if the record does not contain a thing, who haa the leisure to 
io make it up? Headers of this work muet therefore verify it by the regular his- 
_ torinns, and not regard it m4 o mere story-book. Every one will see that it is 
specially confined to the records of the kingdoms during the Kastern Chau 
Dynnsty. The removal of the capital eastward [to Lohyang] dates from the 
oo reign of King Ping [B. C. 170-719]; gem general misrnfe from that of his son 

¢ Hwan [719-696]; but this work goes buck to the days of King Siuen [827-761], 
The change of the capital wns caused by the revolt of the snappish Jung tribes, 
whose attecks arose from the insensate fondness of his son King Yiu for Pao Sz’, 
and the appointment of Duke Kwoh ns minister. Pao Sz" was born in King Siuen's 
reign, indeed, .and the children’s ditty about the fall of the State waa an omen of 
at that reige. It wae thorefore necessary to go back to that dete, and come down 
. to later times in order to make the narrative clear. Though this plan of re 

— events fs =e digging up the tree to find ite roots, yet there ia no other sensible 
nei go on. 

wk Willams obeerved that this work had never been translated into any 
G . ¢ bot wae well known in Japan, Corea, and Annam. He read 
faa “ears the first chapter, which showed the corious mixture of historical 


Be facts, doubtful legends, ond supernatural agenciea in the performance, and lead 


; “tas to approve the docision of tho literati in excluding it from et serious 
¥ One extract from the chapter will flustrate this mode of | 
Lt events. It occurred during the last part of the mign of King Siuen, after 


fie F have have isipeneees iis portion of their annala 
Te sot igeareaeiae nye ee estimate of Richard IIL or 
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been much disturbed by various omens and weakened “l by defeats. The scone is 

“The king, humming to himself, did not answer, but all at once recollected that 
three years before he had ordered Governor Tu Pel to make search by means of 
the constablea for the cliin girl, and hod hitherto received no report. So after 
the sacrifices had been divided, he went back Into pees where the officers 
returmed thanka for them, and there asked Tu Peh why he had not already 
reported res her, He answered: “I myself personally inquired after the 
girl without success ; but after the strange woman had expiated her erime, and 
thus folilied the ditty of the children, I concluded that if I kept stirring in the 
affair it would alarm the whole country. I therefore went no further.” | 

‘Much irritated, the king then auked, seeing that such was his opinion, why he 
had not reported ii, ond exclaimed , “ Really, such negligence is nothing short of 
ontire disregard of Our commands, and acting ws one pleases, Of what furthor 
servies can such a disloyal, unfaithful minister be?” He therefore ordered the 
quand to arrest him and take him outside the palace gute, there to exhibit his 
head to the populace. 

“Terror seid the officers present an bearing this, ond they became pale af 
cay, One of the Secretaries left his seat, and hnstily taking hold of Tu Peh, as 
the guard was dragging him off, cried out to them, “Not Not You must not!” 
The king saw that it was the former lieutenant-governor, Tso Yu, o near frend 
of Tu Peh, and one who had been promoted with him. Proatrati himeelf, he 
anid, “1 have heard that although Yao had a nine years’ flood, he did not thereby 
lose bis throne: nor did Tang the Succesaful suffer injury to bis power by a 
seven years’ drought. If such disturbances in nature did not bring injury ta 
reli, how can mere human prodigies be relied on to cause it? If your Majesty 
executes Tu Feb. | fear that the a will quote theee ominous oracles to mako 
sedition; and the outside tribes will rebel as soon as they hear of them. I 
therefore pray that be may be pardoned.” 

‘The monarch remarked that as he stood up in behalf of his triend, he thereby 
disobeyed his sovereign's orders, thua eateoming a friend more than a sovereign, 
Tso Yu replied: “When « prince is in the right and friend is in the wrong, 
then the latter nust be opposed and the former obeyed; but jnet the contrary, 
when the prince is wrong ond the friend right. Tu Peh has done nothing worthy 
of death, and if he be secrificed, the country will say that the ruler ta blinded ; 
and if his ministers cannot convince him of error, thoy may be justly charged 
with disloyalty and unfaithfulness, If he diss, therefore, may I fall with him.” 
© King Siuen's ire was etill unappeased, and he cried ont: “To destroy Tu Peh 
is like clearing aff old stubble, Why do we waste words on it?” Tearing this, 
the guard carried him out, and executed him at the palace-gate. Teo Yu. on 
returcing to his house, cut his that, Henring of this act next morning, the 
king regretted that he had pot Tu Pel to death, and returned to the palace sick 
end micrtitied.” 

Some months elap: before hia health was restored and be conlil resume the 

‘emment. (m the recurrence of the winter-hunt, he went out with a great 
escort to kill game, On the return to the capital, greatly exhilarated, he saw the 
two fiends once more. 

‘He had not gone much over o mile, when he euddonly felt a mistiness before 
his eyes as be ant in his chariot’ From afar he saw o small car driving up 
mopldiy, in which two persons stood up, cach having a scarlet bow on his arm 
and bedding a red dart. Turning towards him, they snecringly asked: “O my 
king! Are you pretty well these days?” He then perceived that the two were 
Tu Peh onii Tao Yu, and cried out in a shriek of terror. The apparition vanished 
while one could rob his eyes: and yet, when the king asked his retinue, not one 
of them had seen anything of it. While in this state of alarm and doubt, hoe 
again gaw them both in the littl car coming on, just in front. of him, He 
screamed out: “Get out of the way, you guilty devils! How dare you thus 
inal your sovereign 7” and cut at them with his drawn sword 

iThey at once railed at him: “© thou perverse and stupid prince! Thon hast 
no regard for righteous rule, and madly deatroyest Innocent people; thy days are 
now numbered, and we have come to be revenged for our lives taken by thee.” 
As they finished speaking, each fitted a red arrow on his scarlet bow, and shot at 


King Sh en's heart, who, uttering a scream, fell bewildered in his chariot.’ 


2. 







2. Travels of a sian hysician in Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
ae ‘Kurdistan, by Dr. oH. ‘Nutting, of the Central autney 
ission, 







i * heli. id. dha doureeyhc tes na anstelinn 


‘Dr. Nutting gave man 
2 in Turkey, and of the observations which 


in connection with bia medical 
he had made on the way. 


3. The Dragon and the Serpent in Chaldean Mythology, b 
Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of Ne tok 


In this paper, after a a De Wad cateeed tecdbic the Teaouae 
serpent among different peo r. Ward ga together tho references to 
the serpent ir tha Agayrian inscriptions, He also attempted to show that, parallel 
with the well known and more current legend among the Chaldeans, of the bemp- 
tation of mun by a dragon, there was also another form of the same 
aera some of the cities of Chaldes. in which the dragon was rey 

t This is augestodd by the well known cylinder (Smith's ' Chaldean 
Account of Genesis." p. 91), in which two figures, a man and a woman, are seen 
sitting on either side of a troe reaching up their hands toward its fruit, while on 
erect serpent appears behind the woman. It is almost certain that this represents 
a legend of the same noture ae that of the ation given in Genesis. This 
explanation, adopted by George Smith, Friedrich Molitezch, ee ond others, 
though vory lately controverted by Menant, is corroborated by another Chaldean 
= Lag we yet unpublished, belonging to Professor § Wella Willinma, of New 
ven. This cylinder represents the next recy in the story. The representation 
is very common of the battle which took pe after the Temptation between the 
dragon and Merodach. In thia ovlinder of Dr. Williame’s, we have evidently the 
game contest taking place, bot the dragon ia mplaced br a serpent. The god 
Merodach is represented as pursuing at full speed o fleeing serpent, whose horned 
head, turned back townrds ita purswer, he amitea with a sword. The vacant 
gpacea are fled up with a smaller kneeling figure (probably to represent the 
owner of the cylinder), a standing figure with o circle in his hand, » crescent, a 
eric, five stare, ond two branches or emall trees. These accesories 


have no special relation to the event pictured of the pursuit and puni t af 
the serpent by the gol. The general churueter of the seal is very much like that 
in George Smith's “Chaldean Account of Genesis," p. 100, pin 


the latter representa Merodach as pursuing the dragon. The serpent of 
geal must be identical with the dragon of the other, and Is thus connected wih 
the etory of the Fall of Man related in Genesis, 


4. On certain points in Sanskrit Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. dehy eos onerinngeay pmb, the last year and more been absent from 
tho meetings of the Society, and from his usual part in ite affairs, because of his 
engaged in Germany, in completing and carrying through the press a 
Sanskrit grammar, ad one of Breitkopf and Hirtel’s pr Be of Indo-Kur 
He availed himself of the present opportunity to explain and defend, 
more fully than could be done in the Preface of the work itself, some of its 
differences from its predecessors. 

The special feaiures of its plan (aa atuted in the Preface) are these: to include 
not only the classical language, the Sanskrit properly so called, but also the older 
dialects, of Voda and of Brihmaga; to treat the material of the language 

as accented, so far as we have knowledge of its accentuation; to 
exhibit the facta primarily as they appear in nctunl ase, in the recorded literature, 
and not according tu the presentation of them mude by the native grammaorians; 
and to east ol) statements, classifications, and 40 on, into a form consistent with 
= teachi ws of modern linguistic science. While it is impossible for us to be 
eful to the Hindu grammarians for their contributions both to Sanskrit 
Mattie eat fo the general methods of grammar, an influence which i 





their due has been in general hitherto allowed them in determining the form of 
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Sanskrit grammar, to. the detriment of clearness and of proportion, 


everywhere the statistics of oocurrence—in Bounds, in changes, in forme, in coml- 


@tc, 

Vortain features which were introduced, also, into Sanskrit grammar by its 
earlicr European elaboratora, and which have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
eurrancy since, have been bere abandoned. Of these, the one which will be moat 
tiseed, probably, ia the division of verbal forms into “ apecial tenses" anal 
i genueal te “ aince this has not only been adopted by text writers on 
Sanskrit grammar, but even introdyoed to some extent into the treatment of 
Other langusgesa It is, however, undesirable and indefensilie. It eTow in part 
out of the confusion br the Hindy Erainmoariaos of tens and mode, and in 
out of the great ond well-regulated variety in Banskrit of the formation of the 

: t-stem, and the immense preponderance in use of the forma made from it. 
The so-called “special tenses" are a single primary tense with its motes and its 
poe aay e o “imperfect {" and a similar array of forme, more or leas 
oomplote, ia made from each ‘of the other tenso-«tems—tha erfect, aorist, and 
future. There is no more fundamental peculiarity ecparating the “special " from 
the “general” forms than separates from one nnother the different diviziona of 
the Intter, The variety of present-formation is, though greater, not much gre 
that, that of sorist-formation, and the two are in pert accordant. The other 
tenee-eystoms, not lees than the present, are made from tense-stemes, and met from 
the root directly. In fact, the name “special,” as applied to the Preaint-sveterm, 
really signifies only that this «ystem, owing to the diversity of its formation em 
bined with frequency of use, calls for more + epecial” attention from the student 
than the other systems. 

While the order of arrangement of the caced in declension established by the 
native grammar is best retained, because we see the rian and the reasonable. 
neés of it, the native order of the conjugation-clazses cannot but be abandoned 
hor has the nomenclature “ ad-cliss, bhé-clasa,” ete, enough to recommend it. 
T have named the classes from their charneteriatic sigma, and arranged them in 
mitral onder, beginning with the class in which the root itself is also present- 
stem, This unfortunately reverses the order of the two general conjugations 
which, after Bopp's arrangement, has become wideiy current: but the reault was 

The place of treatment of the Passive wi-forme, and that of the ya-forma, 
incloding the tenth-class or cur-verbs and the cuttaatives, is olso other than that 
Which haa hitherto been most usual. But the special passive inflection is so 
purely ond solely a present-syatem that it hes no right to be ted from the 
others of its kind, unless there should be some overruling prctcal advantage to 
be oe by eo doing: and this is by no means the enue. Delbriick, accordingly, 

exhibition of the Vedic verb-forma (Altindisches Verbum), has put the 
resi along with the other systems coming from stema in a; and I have fol- 
lowed hisexample. On the other hand, the stem in aya is not a present-stem 
only, but—like the intensive and desidorative stoma, and earlier and more fully 
than either of these—has heen made the basis of a whole conjagation; other 
tenee-stoms are made from it, a8 from simple roots If the division af sooondary 
conjngation is to be recognized at all, the inflection of the eur-Class of verbs 
belongs in it beyond a question, along with that of the causatives, from which 
¥ cannot be distinguished, and next to that of the denominatives, from which 
hare only slightly separated. 
Ais to the vurious kinds of norlat, their arangement by different authorities 
been so discordant that there was no tradition to be violatwl, The one 
hich T have adopted—namely, the two formu of sitnple aorist, the reduplicated 
gorist, and the four forms of aorist having a sibilant as easential sigti—#seomes to 
me the one most defensible on joint theoretical and practioal prounda, 

To the ordinary mode of statement of the ahiplionis rules of combination, 
according to which the rules for external and these far internal combination are 

separately, and the former first, much exception is tobe tnken. The rules 

of internal combination are both more fundamental and of moro immudints 
importance, since the learner nowds to know at least something of them in order 
to widerstand the makeup of the forms which he has first to learn : the others 


=F 





and in part (a8 in the change of # to r) ther introduce now processes, unknown 
only sporadic elsewhere; in part they are the results of tho law aa to finals, 

sometimes (ns in ae and wa for fin! n) preserving traces of ondings otherwise 

lost; in considerable part (and to an extent far beyond what can over have been 
tion of processes governing the combination w parts of compounds. Whatever 
thelr character, howwver, they can In no way be so well presented a4 in connec 
tion with and in subordination to thoes rules of internal combination with which 
thoy stand moat noarly related: and I have accordingly followed this order. 

_ ‘That the native classification of compounds, with ite rig escape nomenela- 

ture, could not be maintained intact, has been clearly seen fy all those who have 

of late concerned themselves with the subject. ‘The “determinative” compounds 
in their two great divisions of “dependent” (tatpwrnaha) and “ descriptive 

| roye), form the central and fundamental body, here aa in other 

matic, the adjective applications of auch compounds, with a value ao over- 

Wheltningly “ possessive” that they are properly called by that name (aAwerthd), 

are, in virtue of their regularity and formation at will, a more peculiarly char- 
acteristic fpcueie of sp diermng i and they, with two much smaller bodies, not 
recognized and named the Hindu grammarians, constitute the grent class of 
derivative adjective compounds, or = as, though having « substaotive as final 
member, are themaelyes of adjective value. The so-cdled “numeral” (aireigu) ond 
“adverbial” (aeyoyliiden) compounds are merely sub-classes or special uses of 
the possesaives, and have no right to the position they have hitherto beld in our 
classifications; even og fub-classes, they have no conspicuousneas or importance 
-in the oldest language. The copulatives (dvendea) ure a real and highly peculiar 
lar, and important later; but in the enrliest literature they are seon in the act 
of development, hardly s recognizable class at all. 
In treating both compounds and derivatives, particular attention has been 
directed to the accentuntion. 

Hardly ony two grammars have thus far agreed in the number and order of the 
declensions into which declinable stems shall be divided, while some have made 
no euch division. I have set up five declensions, beginning with that which ts 
immensely the most common, ah well as first in alphabetic order of the final: 
thus, 1. sieme in a; 2. in vand a; 3. in d, ¢ and @, mdical and derivative; 4, in 
rf (orar); 6, in consonants: the last being divided into several eub-declensions. 
That the stems in d should be classed with those in ¢ and @, and not, a= has 
hitherto ooxhpag case, with ede a, sms to me beyond all renszonable 
question. In the working out of the subject of declonsion, great use was made 
of Prof, Lanman's monograph on Vedie declension, published in the last number 
of our Journal. 

In the chapter on the alphabet, no attempt has been made to give a listof all the 
possible consooant combinations. Such a list is of little or no use, unless accom. 

with full details aa to the occurrence of the different combinations aa 
initial, or interior, or by the combination of final and initial, as found later only 
or in the earlier language also (without the resolution of y and ¢ into ¢ and w, so 
common in the Veda), and as to comparative frequency—all which would require 
O treatise, 

Tho general form given to the work is that which was believed to be called for 
by the circumstances of the case. There was no Sanskrit grammar in existence, 
for beginners or for more advanced stutents, from which could be learned what 
the setual forma of the language, earlier and later, and their naes, really were : 
and this was the need sought to be supplied, and in such a way that one en 








come to the study of Sanskrit from that of Latin and Greek without being repel 
nd impeded br having ererr thing put gratuitously into strange shapes and called 


by cal study of other Indo-European languages is 


in a very difforent stadium, and may call for present help in a very different way, 
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Proceedings at Boston, May lith, 1580. 


The Society came together at the usual time and place. The 
President being detained away, the chair was taken at first by 
Dr, N. G, Clark. and later by Dr. A. P. Peabody, and in the after- 
noon by Dr, F. Gardiner. | 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, reports 
from the officers for the last year were called for. 

The Treasurer's summary of the income and expenses of the 
year was as follows: | 

REDEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 2ist, 1879, paella eee 
Annunl aséecaments paid in, = . - . - S55.(4) 
Sale of the Journal, - oO a a =. : - 44.76 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - . = . 45,92 


Totalreceiptaoftho yoar, - - = = + «+« = -« 175.68 


$1,373.38 
EXPESDITTEES. 
Printing of Journal (Vols. x., xi.) and Proceedings, - $645.18 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - : ; 64.14 





Total expenditures of the year, - 2) Lae, fe cea oe . 699.39 
Hialance on hand, May 19th, 1880, - - - + - «+ 674.06 
. $1,373.38 

The amount of the Bradley type-fard ia now $815.58, 

The Librarian reported that the most valuable donation of the 
year—and, after that of Charles William Bradley, the most valu- 
oble gift ever made to the collections of the Society—had been 
the books relating to the East forming part of the library of the 
late Dr. Joseph Parrish Thompson, and bequeathed to the Society 
by him at his death in September last at Berlin. By the kind and 

rompt care of his family, they had been received at New Haven 
batode theend of the last year. The number of titles in the collection 
is 265; of volumes, bound and unbound, 284; of pamphlets, 122, 
The works relating to Egypt form, as from the direction of Dr. 
Thompson's studies would naturally have been expected, the most. 
valuable part of the collection, and include many costly publica- 
tions. The current exchanges of the Society and other gifts have 
brought « further increase of 81 volumes, 116 parts of volumes, 
and 22 pamphlets, The present number of titles of printed books 
in the Library is 3984; of manuscripts, 144, 

The Committee of Publication reported that the concluding 
Part of Vol. X. of the Journal had at last, after many and regret- 
ted delays, been completed and distributed to the Basle: 
members and correspondents, a couple of months ago, Of Vol. 
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XL, a part was also already printed. With the express sanction of 
the Directors, the Committee had recently accepted for publica- 
tion in the Journal Prof, Whitney's Index Verborum to the ub- 
lished text of the Atharva-Veda;: and, as this would make the bulk 
of a whole volume, it had been resolved to issue it as Vol. XIL, 
vaya, Fala AL. to be filled up in the mean time with the usual 
miscellanies, | 

‘The Directors gave notice that they had re-appointed the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the last few years, Also, that they had 
designated Prof. 5. Wells Williams of New Haven to represent 
the Rociety at the approaching’ Centennial festival of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, and to be the bearer of its 
congratulations and good wishes to the Academy. Further, that 
the autumn meeting of the Society would be held in New York 
in October next. 

On recommendation of the Directors, were then elected to Cor- 
porate Membership the following persons : 

Mr. Porter C. Bliss, of Now York; 

lied y Soph nnbiae hs, rs salar Conn.; 
r. George 4. Gray, of Cambridge, Muss, : 

Mr. P. L. Armand die Potter, of kivas iy ha det 

Mr. George H. Schodde, of Martin's Ferry, Ohio. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the last half-year'’s cor- 
responence, and read a few extracts from it. In connection with 
it was exhibited to the meeting a curious votive inseription from 
India, stamped on a small sad of soft clay and burnt, and then 
enclosed in an acorn-like structure of soft clay and the whole 
barned again, The inscription, in an alphabet akin with that or- 
dinarily used for Sanskrit, had not yet Eee deciphered. 

The presiding officer appointed Professors Gardiner, Toy, and 
Latimer a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
= the ticket proposed by them was elected without dissent. 

as: 

President, Vies- Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurer and Librarian, 
the same as last year. 

Directors, Mr. Corneat, Prof. Suorr, and Dr, Warp, of New 
York; Prof. Grees, of Princeton: Prof. Lanuan, of Baltimore; 
Prof, Peanopy, of Cambridge; Prof. Tuaver, of Andover, 

The Corresponding Secretary read the names of members de- 
ceased since the last annual meeting (or earlier, but not hitherto 
reported): namely, Corporate Metabens 

Rev. Charles A. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Mr. James Lenox, of New York: 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin; 
* Corresponding Members, 
Dr. A. D. Mordtmann, of Constantinople ; 
M. Nicolas de Khanikoff, of Paria ; 
Honorary Member, 


Prof. C. J. Tornberg, of Land. 
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The Secretary, in connection with these names, gave 
account of the life, and the services to learning, of each of the 
persons mentioned :—of the distinguished Semitic scholar Profes- 
sor Tornberg (deceased in 1872), the regular receipt of the sne- 
cessive volumes of whose great work, the fn e-Athiri Chronicon 
(recently completed), had long testified both to his great industry 
and to his interest in the Society ;—of the well-known sarant M. 
Khanikoff, who during his official residence at Tabriz had been the 
efficient friend of American missionaries, who had sent from there 
his paper on the “ Balanee of Wisdom,” which held a conspicuous 
place among the publications of the Society of twenty years ago 
(Journal, vol. VIL), and whose retirement near Paris had been fruit. 
ful of contributions especially to the geography of the East ;—of 
the numismatist and epigra hist Dr. Mordtmann ;—of Mr. Brig- 
ham, whose presence and whove lively communications had often 
added interest to the Soviety’s meetings ;—of Mr. Lenox, whose 
munificent foundation of a free library of consultation in New York 
had forever linked his name with the progress of American learn- 
ing ;—and especial) of Dr. Thompson, whose friendship he had 
enjoyed, and whom he had often met during his recent residence 
abroad, admiring more than ever bis rare qualities of mind and 
heart, his indefatigable activity, and the smiling energy and spirit 
of his struggle against a complication of bodily disorders which 
would have reduced almost anyone else to the condition of a help- 
less valetudinarian. 

Dr. Peabody added his own deeply-felt tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Thompson, dwelling especially upon his activity as a pub- 
licist, the part played by him in the association for promotion of 
international jurisprudence, and his ready and effective usefulness 
as counsellor and aid of his countrymen who visited Europe, 

Dr. Peabody also spoke of the merits of Mr, Brigham, the unu- 
sually wide range of his literary interests, and his usefulness as re- 

rier and critic of others’ investigations. And Professor Toy and 
Manare: Luquiens and Bliss added appreciative remarks as to other 
of the persons mentioned, particularly Tornberg and Mordtmann. 

The iollowing resolution, expressive of the Society's sense of its 
loss in Dr. Thompson and his generosity toward it, was prepared 
and presented by Dr. Peabody, at the suggestion of the meeting, 
and was unanimously adopted: ) 


Voted, that our Secretary exprese to the family of the Inte Rev, Dr. Thompson 
our gratitude for their courtesy and kindness in regard to his testamentary diapo- 
sition in our bebalf, our high appreciation of his beqnest—one of the most valna- 
blo donations ever recelved by us from any quarter—and our profound sonae of 
his eminent worth, and of his distinguished services a8 a scholar, o8 o Christian 
minister, and ae an honored representative of hia country, and friend and helper 
of his fellow-citizena, during his long residence in Enrope. 


Of communications, which were now in order, were presented 
those whereof abstracts are given below. 

1. On Palestinian Archeology, by Rev, Selah Merrill, of Anid- 
over, Muss, 
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A large nomber of drawings were exhibited to the Society, representing the 
different objects remarked upon; omong them were pictures of glass articles 
from Phenician tombe at Sidon, Two of the largest and finest of these articles 
are, #0 fares is known, unique Objects of pottery, bronze, and gold, are likewise 
found in commection with the tombe, or among the debris far below the surface of 
some Tuined city, This ie true on the cast a8 well a9 on the west of the Jordan. 
Pictures were shown of a bronze bull and of a bronze idol belonging to Phenicias 
times, and reference was made to the valuable collection of M. Poretls of Heirut, 
who during his long residonco in that city has been unustully successful in obtaining 
iat he bed before khown from the ctneiform Inscriptions to be probable, that in 
he time of the Assyrian invasions their armies followed from. Baniss to the #en- 
cast two Twin routes, one leading to Sidon, and the other, farther south, to Tyre: 
The dolmeus of the country were also remarked upon, and pictures. presented 
of ‘sorte of the Hote CUrBUe Ones, The number and rarioty of these inte: es 
monuments is very great in eastern Palestine, and many facts have been gathers 
which may help in clearing up the question as to their origin. 

Quite an important relic in Dr, Morrill’s PORSSaj ork is & stand ball auch aR Waa 

| In Josephus and other ancient writers we read of a castle being taken, 

he garrison thereupon retiring to the citadel, where they held out for a long 

r perhaps resisted aucensefuily all further asssulia of the enemy, The 

castle is a good illustration of the relation of these two parte: of! hos) 

fortresea. The citadel is at the cetern end. ond is about 150 feet higher 

castle taahibe ft has a strong wall and o deep trench of ite own, and 

te place to attack even after the great castle below and about 

Oil in question wae found. When thrown it was injured alightly, ao that na 

uirteen pounds. Eleewhere he found two, quite perfoct, with a dinmeter of 
fourteen inches, and weight of over a hundred pounds. 

Josephus, snares 4 of the size of thaene Storms, anys they were of the welihit of 
atalent. This may have been 93 or more pounds; and the weiht of the largaut 
found ia sufficiently near 100 pounds to furnish an important corroboration of 
Josophus's words. In the sioge of Jotapata in Galilee a large number of these 
engines, called by Josephus rrrpojtodor und Auflogodoc, were om loved, and their 
‘destructive power was very great: “the stones, driven whizzing from the machine, 
carried away the battloments, and broke aff the cornera of the towers, And there 
wae no body of troops so finn ne not tobe overthrown to the last rank by the violence 
and magnitude of the stones.” Some instances of their efloctivencas are given, and 
ftom that of a mun “who stood near Josephua upon the ramparta, boing 
-«s-lis head was torn off. and his skill Hung to the distance of three 
Rilones.” Again, tm thie siege of Jerusabern, speaking of the tenth Seaton, he 
saya: ©The stones that were thrown were of the weight of «talent, and hed a. 
even to thove beyond them, for n considerable distance, wom irresistible.” The 
stone being white, and easily geen, the Jews “had watchmen posted on the 
towers, who gave warning when the engine was discharged and the stone pro- 
fected, calling out in their native language: ‘The son is coming;' on which those 
towrurda whom {t was directed would separate and tie down before it reached 
them.” The Romane afterwards blackened jt, so that it could not be so rendil 
discerned, and consequently “many were swept down by it at a single discharge 
(War, ii. 7 fi, 23: ond ¥, fi, os). The wortls referred to would probably be als] 
syllables which could be spoken quickly. 
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One of the altars which Dr. Merrill has is adorned with a grape leaf and a 
cluster of grapes, soil has wpon it a bullock’s head finely carved in relief In the 








manne ced arpecesirntglg sorb ary alae gat tung tn eerie tye : 
Sr. aior Sr Opies This engl: hes s crown upon ite bead like that upon: 
_ heads of the serpents. The muterin! is alabaster; the carving is beautifully 
dona, and the figures are well preserved, This altar was dug up at Jebail, the 


w to have bee 1g the Egyptiung a symbol of « Of the 
ining sides, one haa a bullock, above which is a wreath festooned, and 


the side of ancient roads (where they were left apparently by some nocident) 
along the lange water courses, and are very common among the ruina of Moab, 
len rel aiken The sime of these stones varies a greet deal, some 
vite small and others very large. Such «tenes hare doubtless always been in 
use; hence it is difficult if not impossible to assign those now found to any a 
ticular age. Rev. J. A. Paine holds that these mill-atones were “mysteriot 
digke" “connected with the worahipof Baal” © Even without excavation in this 
land it may turn out that the gods of the Moabitea were simply orba of stone” 
(“Identification of Mount Piagah,.” pp. 21, 68). Dr. Merrill hia found a stone 
‘than bis largest: namely, 11 ft. 4 in. in diameter and 3 ft. 5 in. im thickness; 


H 
i 


hot it was certai designed for a milletone, These “mysterious diska” ore 
ati) quarried at several points in the Lejah, and the prive varies, according to the 
size, from ten to twenty-flve dollare. They wre transported to the different towna 
of the country where they are in demand, not for purposes of superstition, but 
for the more prectical ones of crushing olives and cakes flour, 

Tn connection with the tombs at Sidon were found four small objects of stone, 
with characters Inscribed upon them. The stones ore of flint, and of different 
sizes, while of the characters, eight in all, no two are alike, Their weight is 
reapectively: 1 om 8 dr, 1 oz Odr, |} ox 11 dr, and 2 of 11 dr, avoirdupots 
Dr. Birch, who examined them and had caste taken of them for the 
Museum, declared them to be very interesting relics, and there are good reasons 
for considering them as ancient weights, 

8. On the True Site of Nineveh, by Mr. Porter C. Blisa, of 
New York, 


Mr. lisa explained that he had prepared o brief statement of his views on this 
interesting question at the suggestion of another member of the Society, who was 
to have presented it to the meeting; bat, the gentleman referred to having been 
at the last moment prevented from being present, he had been led to come himself 
to read it His opinion was briefly this: that we are to accept the authority of 
Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus as superior to that of Herodotus, and to place the 
ancient Nineveh, the original capital of Assyria, upon the upper Euphrates with 
the two first, mther than upon the Tigria with the lust. main argument in 
modern times in favor of Herodotus is that the ruins of Nineveh are supposed to 
have been discovered upon the upper Tigris. But they have been found there ot 
three different times, In os many places—by Botte at Khorsabed, by Layard at 
Nimrwl, and by the latter's successors at Kovunjik: the last identification being 
regarded a4 completed by the quite recent discovery there by Mr. George Siith 
of the "pe and Wbrary of Assur-beni-pal, whom he unhesitatingly identifies 
with “the Sardanapalus of the Greeks:” but these two characters cannot 
‘made to harmonize in es appreciable degree. Rawlineon's present view, t 
Nineveh. comprehended the whole group of cities, with Koyunjik in the centre, 
may be adopted with limitations—in the sense, namely, that the capitals of sev- 
oral Assyrian monarchs of the period of two or three centuries prior to the final 
overthrow of the empire were at the localities mentioned, and that any or all of 
them may have been designated aa Nineveh, os that name hod become synony- 
mous with the empire und ites capital at any given time, But the primitive city, 
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, ity upon all vital thas “The site of the Pe shoes Nineveh regent: 
oe to historians for many ceuturies. It wna the Hierapolis of the Syrian empire 
7 the Seleucide. It was prey tnable Claudiopolis by an officer of the em 
L Ub Philostratus, the ewig erate ae eda lara 
: and founding his sccount on the memoirs af Darius, a native of Nin- 
aye crab, statra that Apolonion, starting from Antioch, tarried at Nineveh, and there 
ioe the Euphrates. The Eqypilan records also seam irreconcilable with the 
pbaeky the elty, ee la virtually admitted by Rawlinson. ‘The traditions 

and Semiramis and Sardanapalua linger on the upper Euphrates, aa 


ir. tin beloved te biblical Shinar alan to Te upon the upper i tect 
Chaboras, and the Casdim or Ur-Casiim of Genesis to have no n 
tion. with the Chaldes of the times of the captivity; he held that the whete Ghantrs 
Seance Le from the Nowchian flood downward to the | 
of Abraham, is placed in the region of the upper Euphrates, from Lebanon and 
the Mediterranean to the Taurus range of mountains, 


#. Index Verborum to the aha text of the Atharva-Veda, 
by Prof W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof, Whitney anid it had already beew notified to the meeting that this Indox 
ee appear, as the twelfth volume of the Society's Journal, Its 
been begun by him In 1850, and finished in 1875, having been in 
® part 60 carried on that its material should be furnished in timaly 
Sasiairents to the editors of the Petersburg Lexicon. He spoke of the value of 
auch complete special indexes of important texts to the studenta of a | 

of thelr especial in the case of a language like the Sanskrit, whose 
whole classical literature had an artificial aspect. being produced under govern- 
ment of the inviolable rules of o native system of grammar, while the older texts, 
of Veda and Brihmana, showed much more nearly the character of a vernacular 
literatare. Of these texts, one, and by far the most inyportant of all, the Rig-Veda, 
had already ite Index. furnished by Grasemann, with a care and skill, and an 
unetinied expenditure of Inbor in order to promote in every way the convenience 
of those using it, which are tate dh the very highest commendation: its 
has been pronounced by Delbrick decidedly superior to that of any existing 
Wal Index, oven of those to Homer. Next to the Rig-Veda in im is the 
Atharva: Voda, az airy | second only to it in amount of true Vedio or monira 

The material of this character, additional to that of Rik and Atharvan, 
iw scattered through the other Vedic texts and through the Brihmapas 
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noticed. Under each root will be mentioned all its primary derivatives, and 
wader each stem all its secondary derivatives and oompounds, "A reversed Index 
of roots and stems, arranged in order of the final, will be given at the end. 
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_4. Remarks on the Method and Processes of Comparative My- 
thology, Me Bans J, Luquiens, of Boston, 


Li | Presented poe remarks on yeh eenent pharm My- 
recently pubblishesd erent Knglish monthlies, criticised laxity 
od evinced by moat or all of them, The bulk of his iremirke, however, 

on the undue tai eet on Hnguiethe evidence in researches of thia natare. 

honetical affinity was the unerring criterion of comparative mythology in the 

modest beginnings of that acience, but since the latter from a mere annex to com- 
pcan philology has become an independent fleld bordering on the domains of 
theology and morals, ite method onght to be enlarged as its scope has heen. 

Now parity of indicates at best common origin, but origin in its most exter- 






nal sense, a mere formal pedigres, and remains short of the inner 1 
Words sre: aPer all mete Nulla snd it is by no anane v quont for a noun to 
sptied of ite original meaning and filled anew. Adonai, as Mr, Gladstone justly 
a Saye Century, Qetober, 1879), meant Jehovah in our Scriptures, and 
yet is the Adonis of Syria, loved by Aphrodite, Moreover, the foreo of phonetic 
mates We cbiotly seroncti ve the fact that Homeric 2euw once meant ‘tho sky" 
may prove that further back in history the sky was worshipped; but from the fact 
that Indo-European Dyw waa a naturalistic God it does not follow thai the Inter 
Zeus wns ever adored in any such materialistic conse by the Greeks. 

Tho necessity of repeating these and other remarks is well [lusteated by the 
essay written by Mr. J, Darmesteter for the Contemporary Review (October, 1878). 
This haweliby ® corollary to the moro ambitious work of the samo writer om 
and Ahriman,” sets forth the plausible view that there waa in the Indo- 
Acacia eriod of unity one supreme God, namely “the Heavens;" but, not 
matinflod 6 mere pliualbility, the author assumes firet that the Roman, Greek, 
9 and Old Per Aras religions were alike. and actual naturalistic systems, 

controvertible in regand to the Latin and Greek mythologies, and 

tapiciiaihy it ia believed, eo faras Mazdeiem (se concerned, finds In truth 

F suppert than a» reckless interpretation of names and texta, as if they 

fal atill the rgd bespoken for them by etymology in o far distant and scarcely- 

known ‘period of unity. This tendency to sscrife to wonls 4 mysterious inner 
aya to reduce the montal development of our race to more I 





oi 


neh instanced In another chapter of tho same cay. The writer 
SnNOUnoo Seely that he is about to explain bow the natorallstic God of the 
Aryans erste from o blind force of nature a moral God; this soluilon, however, 
fs a wordy paraphrase of M. Miller's famoun parodon, that mythology is a disease 
Ot lndeunee 3 Morality, in the Indo-European stage, rests upon & tin tetie misun- 
dersianding: In the Rig-Veda, to aay “everything is in Varuna,” that is, in tho 
Heavens, and to say maveeyihlir is through Varune,” that is, through the Heaven 
oe are one aud ike some thing; “so theiem is over foul wide by wide with un- 
pantheiam, of which it is saat an expression,” and 60 00; and conse 
suet = Lipa morality came down from heaven in a he they Nght"! This con- 
nay seem more brilliant than intelligible; buat even cory, much clearer, 
oor race's blundering into a moral concer in not without difficulties; for 
ps wl the Indo-European families acknowle in historical times, a» Person 
God, we have to admit for all of them an identical and very surprising looser 
of speech, Mr. Darmesieter appears to have a vague consciousness of this im- 
probability; for he explains, on the same page, that “if ever since the Indo-En- 
pean period of Aryan unity the theistic conception was more clearly defined 
van the others, it human 


si 


the c is because it haa deeper roots in the human heart and 
re, which in every phonomenon sees a Living couse, a Personality." Biot thie 


Al 


shit 


every 
asccayiiiry to another: namely, that man, who took ont of hin ( 
of ideas the notion of personality, may well have borrowed from 
k the rest of the outfit of his God; and, indeed, every step af the God- 
process descrited by: Mr. Darmesteter shows that man scaly elbted ike 
in attributes drawn his Inner consciousness and social | 
that the mysterious forces which our writer lodges on high wore bat 
Saal beartes ianasaes to isan’ water, nod far older than steht, do 
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On coming together in the afternoon, Prof. Gardiner in the 
chair, the Society continued to listen to communications, —__ 

5, On Catalectic Vedic verses of seven Syllables, by Prof, C, R. 
Lanman, of Baltimore, Md. _ 


The great majority of Vedic versca may be classed as tetrapodies or hexapodiag 
ith general iambic movement The iambic hexapody ia the so-called jogufi-pdida 
ist pond Lables, and with a pretty strictly diambie cadence - «, @. a jd’ yirmd- 


amé viomani (L140.23 et al.) The érishtuhh-pdda is evidently a catalectio 
form of the samo verse: e&. g. ni fil’yordeahk paramé cioman, Here tho catalexi« 
fives to the eadence a trochale effect; but the casential similarity of the two 
irapolios will probably be questioned by noone, The question is, now, whether 
cata lactic polices, or verses of boven syllables, ore aduiisaible for the Veda, oa 
well a4 cutalectic hexapodies, or verses of elevon syllables. 
The Hindu metrical authorities, as the Rig-Veda Pritietkhya, though they 
nitenit in cases of T-ayllabled pddos, do not help us much. For they show 
along with their acoteness in some cases, a creat lack of it in othera, Thus, af 
the verse prévktham u pryd’sdm stuhi dedva diithinm again rithdadi pdm 
(vi.92.10), the pidas are reckoned (RPr.xvil5) as of 6, 8, and 7 syllables 
respectively; while the cadence requircs that the third pda be made of § by the 
resolution of -uim to-naani, and that preAtiom in the first be rend proyieAthom, 
ma almost invariably eleewbere in the Rig-Veda (and Corr eepen eine in the 
Géthds). Is then the resolution of «im to «nem, necessary in the thind pda 
required also at the end of the first, exionding the seven evilublee toeight? The 
instance is a typical one, and it is seen thut the Hindus leave us entirely in the 
Tureh. 





There are nnmerous cases in which ptdos written aa of T or 11 syllables have 
os * their ultimate capable of o resolution whose odmissibility is proved by its neces 
. dity in other cases. They cannot be used for either side of the question in hand. 
The gen. pl in dadm, indm, Guim, rodm are the most frequent examples of auch 
fdmissible resolution: in 259 ceases where this is proposed by Grassmann, 248 are 
at the end of cataloctic pldas of T syllables; 16 at the end of auch of 11 syllables: 
TP aod only 95 eleewhore, So of thy 15 cases where resolution of the ending Mayas 
to Mies is proposed, only 32 are imperative; 20 render acatalectic the pddas of 
11 syllables. ond 28 those of 7. Again, of the 46 instances where Grossmann 
Mm Aeyncopaied a to steme in mon, can, an, the validity of the process ie 





=, established by 12: ©. y. sémah kalige potdydm[alad path’ (i66.10:. AV. ond 
7. SV, actually read -ydmond); of the rest, 27 are at the end of T-syllabled, and-7 
| at the end of Ll-syilatled padus: ©, g. sdbidyal somaprt’ene (vii OL. art 
= ' Since all these cases, in which the penoltimate is long and the ultimate is ons- 
ceptible of resolution, are indecisive, the question must be discusend on the basis 
of w of other character. Thus: 
1. With long or heavy (positionally long) penultimate, but the resolution of 
ultimate of doubtful admissibility: examples oro d* dnfdd &* pardidt (1.30.21), 
frd’yanidm thd decd’s (x 137.5), dgne Adbhic cid évefis (wili,02.13), saste’m cbwelieea- 
mane (1.29.3), wiryurigd apaatis (iv.48.2), pitt ydd in Aavishetds (1.1 97.10}—ech 
wa. With l ] hich 
2. With heavy penultimate which would however be made light (prosodially 
by the resolution: examples are srapeiei si” rishoydilh yh polls sdchinakt 
malydis (v.60.2), pate od? dthorvabhyos (viAT.24). 
5. With an ultimate incapable of resolution: examples are yajidisya dhdrshé 
aidan (x.105,9), eamdnd ddhd bhd‘rinan (viii.2.8). 








= - 4. With penultimate of doubtful resolution or yielding a faulty cadence if re- 
golved: examples are yo aendbkyam drdvd (ix.21.5), eigve dewdeyu netikr (v.50,1), ‘iT 
Ve tigmd’ didyiin maghdnos (v.86.2), | 
a. The combination in the same verse of trishtubA (11-syllabled) with jagafl (12- | 
T* ayllabled) pddus, though sometimes clearly avo ian by the subatitution of 
-~ = eae iomand for the more usual viomen in the pdde first quoted above), is nevertheless - 
1 not very unusual, And it does pot appear why the relation of « sayati to o friah- > 


is not entirely analogous with that of a gdyatrt (8-syllabled) pdda to Its euta- 
oper form. If these things be allowed, and if further pi en shown above, 
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there is o necessity for admitting tho existence of T-syllabled pddas in some cases, _ 
there seems to be no reason why this admission should not be eocasdare Sly ex- : 
tended, to those claasea of pildas in which resolution of a final after a Jong penul - 
timate ia merely possible but not imperative, x 
_ 6. On Noun-Inflection in the Sabean, by Prof. C. H. Toy, of x 

New York. : 


Nearly fifty voors have elapsed sineo tho frat attempt to construct the languag 
of southwest Arabia, sometimes culled Himparic, or Hinayritio, but ete ee 
Jo that time moch has been done to fix its form, but, notwithstanding the recent 
great increase of material (the number of inscriptions now known being over 800), 
many points of grammar are still obacuro. This is not from any lack of zeal or 
acumen in the investigation, but partly because of the sameness of matter in the 
ingeriptions (most of which are rotive or mortuary). the same words and phrases 
continually recurring. and partly because of the absence of indication of vowels in 
the writing, It huppens that some curious and interesting questions arise in con: 
bection with the inflection of the noun, as to which the Semitic dinlects are so 
gendrally aubstantially at one. On certain pointa recent writers are hgreed: 
namely, that the noun has the postfixes m, 4m, Aen, aod n (the vowels here used 
are conjectural), that the dual ends in mi, the fem. plural m & and the construct 
Teun ee? F Ural in jad, and sometinies in wee. But on further pointe of detail there 
fa much difference of opinion, and not a great deal haa been done towards bringing 
lhe phenomena into connection with those of the sister dinlects, 

The postiix m is held with tolerable certainty to be the mimation, as in Assyrian 
and in sorvivala of avcient forma in Hebrew), answering to the nunnation in 
Aribic, Wedo not know with what vowel or vowels it was pronounced—that 
is, whether Sabean retained the old Semitic distinction of eoses, or had dra 
one or two of them, and, if so, which it hod retained. Osinnder refora, indeor te 
the expression 7 ore. ‘male children,” in Brit. Mua. Interip, 18. 6: as the 
noon is here in the mocusative, this termination, if we are to read it am, would go 
to show that Sabean had retained only the old nominative-ending: but this is 
contrary to what lias occurred in other dinlects, and is contradicted by the yod 
thet elaowhere appears in Sabean; and, in any cose, one such instanoe is insoffi- 
ciawt to esiabliah a role, Whether the yoo and waw were ever used m Sobean 
aa ere vowel-lotters, as in Arabic and Hebrew, ia uncertain. An equally diffl- 
cult question ia, whether thia m waa employed oa postilz in the plural, aa the we 
in Hebrew andthe ain Arabic. It might seem an easy matter to determine this: 
but in fact, with our present material, it ia not easy, Take, for example, the 
anguments of Col. Pridequx, who regards the m as the tenmination of the external 
plural (Trans. Soc. Hib, Arch..v.419). 1. He thinks, after the analogy of the Arabic 
ond Hebrew, that the plural ought to have the same ending aa the singular, But 

ayrian haat m in singular, and ain plural; ond the dual, which in Hebrew and 
Arabi in this respect with the singular and plural, haa » in Sabean. Tt 
doea not help to say, as Prideaux does, that this dual is a remnant of the second 
eaniinal drm; for this numeral has » for its second radical in all the dinlects ; 
nod, namuming the origin of the dual to be the same in all, we could not thus 
acemint for the ocerrrence of a in some, and m in others. 2 The etpreasion 
oTon 72 he renders, with Gesening, ‘ King of the Himyarites," and not (regarding 
the final m o# mimation) “King of Himyar,' on the ground that thore was no 
region called Himyar, bot only s people called Hinyarites. Hut o# to this we 
eannot be sald to have trustworthy information. 3, He appeals to certain Armbic 
rules of nunation, aa that “nouns ending in « are diptote,” that ia unnunated, and 
* proper names formed by a combination of two words are diptote,” and regards 
the final m in eoch cases as plural sign Tt la, howover, precarious to transfor 
the rules of one language to another in this way, and we know that the Sabeun 


‘mination does not act always es the Arabic nunation. The rules, morenver, aro 


stated too nbeolutely: Arabic allows nonation in some commen and some pr 

names in m, and in some compound proper names. And these latter sctually 
occur with mimation in Sabean, as pongray, ‘servant of Shamaa’ (Brit Mos. 
Trac, 13. 1}; we cannot, therefore, assume the plural ending in ono nn, ‘ Hadra- 
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maut’ Tt has been long since declared that Sabean proper names resemble the 


Hebrew and Phenician much more than they do the Arnble. 4. He cites eome 
general Semitic grammatical rules, Thus, in Halévy Inecr, 87, 1: 73 


‘officers of Hin,’ he thinks the m plural sign, because the mimation would f 
EN ama toe exes bat it would, by the ordinary rule, equally fall away 
plural. The example from Hal, 215, 3: Don, ‘thre kbs," is more 
Certainly gle engage ae! ala lural, and be inclined so to take 
t though the gender makes a difficulty, but or the general difficulty to. be 
presently mentioned 5. The occurrence of such words os 4M, ‘enemy,’ Os, 18. 
10, and man,’ Frid, 18, a4 collectives ia too common to make it necessary to 


ae 


regard an m attached os plural sign. Theso exumples are not conclusive, and 


against the sn tion that the m i# plural sign is the constant absence of the 
or tone it ‘True, Pheniciin constantly writes the plural dofoctively, 
Sate an cn th conutaeet aa well aa in the absolute, while Sabean construct 
regularly shows the you. Tho Assyrian presents a different case: it haa a mase. 
in i (yod), and another in an, but this latter is rare, and it would hardly be 
adduce it ler rtofo Sabean am. Hut neither is. there that « 
plural ns has o different meaning, as will be shown below. 
aly cign of eh plural as yet discovermble ia you, and, in one word, 113, 
* this naw is a petrified aurvival of the old nominative, which hos 
px the gonorl usage yiekled to the gonitive. 
_ termination a, Which oocurs with verbs ag well os with nouns is an 
“ler yrange ‘There is nothing im the context where it is found to 
tral sign—it is, indeed, sometimes added to on internal plural; and 
itic dinkects, it shows in the verb a strengthened sense, it ia more 
suppose such m senso in its use in the Sahean noun, It is often fol- 
ey hon, which also occurs separately with the noun, in the definite demen- 
sense ‘thie.’ The coding » is found in the construct state, The 
in the Hadramaut dialect A oud eu, seema not to differ greatly in sense from 
ee mit mentioned, It might naturally be taken for the possessive suffix of the 
3d sing. masc., but ite use precludes this explanation; wo can hardly translate 
oper Wri, ‘his city of Nashk'—the only auch construction we know ia the 
Aramaic anticipatory suffix, and we should here render ‘the city of Nashk'— 
which, however, is not the meaning intended in the inscription, The A or # hn 
a demonstritive sense, like the Hebrow Aa, bot it is not clear thet it has the 
power of the definite article. 
These facts may point to an original cofxistence of the demonstrative postilxes 
m ani s in Semitic, which were attached to the primitive noun- ‘verb, On the 
oof the noun and yerb, the n, we may supposé, wae J ed to the 
verb in the primitive language, ond hes been retained in all the dialecta expept 
Ethiopic. Both m and « are employed with the noun, but the different dialects 
chose between them mccording to principles unknown to us; why Assyrian, for 
ple, should have m in the singular, and nm in the plural, haw not vet been 
gained. This postfix, from having been at first merely a sign of general 
emphasis (Osinnder), came after a while to be a definite indication of determina- 
thon (in those dialects that did not develop an article), or of indetermination (in 
these that didj. This rule, however, is not to be pressed too fir; Sabenn has no 
well-defined article, and yet its mimntion ia indeterminate. What is peculiar in 
Sabean is the use it makes of the postiix nin nouns, as above described; in mo 
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other Semitic dislect does this act os 1 demonstrative postfix. We may perhaps 


bring it into connection with the A, An, Aon, The base of these is prob 
and the last is a compound of Ag and an. This fa ia the original form of the 
aceisative ending, and survives in Ethiopic oa while a ia priori itt rg 
io a, 
in 


Fra 


construct. In Aramaic it has petrified into d (o) a9 # isaac hee 

ee merrnent loon article. [t is to be obwerved that & 

mune le 4 all oocur in the constrict state; [it is frequently pera: nee 
Aramaic this is the result af decadence of foros, but it seema more likely 
that it is an instance of the original flexibility of the form, which, as simply 
demonstrative, might stand before s determining noun, or not, How the postfix 
transliterated Aw stands related to Ao, it in hard to aay; there are indications 














thoy were employed ax possessive suffixes, in Saboan the hu became an emphatic 
a cay aang earls The Hudramaut form sx is to bo plained 
sume way afin Asayrian). Thus the Subean advanced by ita posttixe 

Au, ‘om towards ria the Arama di by ita @ (out of Aa). Ti sohied 
even to have a greater variety of arthrous expression than Hebrow and Arabic, 
but not so great distinctness ; however, the precies difference of use between » 
and Aw is not clearly made out. Tn all these nominal inflections we must probably 
ace, not the corruptions of an wnliterary dialoct, but the maintenance of the original 
Hexibitity of forma, which never were difforentinted into the precision of the more 


eultl vated languages. 
7. On a certain Phonetic Change in Zend, by Mr. Luquiens. 


In fis recent studies on Iranian phonetics Hiihechmann lays down the rule 
respecting 4 aa follows: “4 arose mainly from original d or a, under the influence 
of a preceding labial or of following u.” The indefiniteness of this rule leaves 
room for exceptional formations; auill I misa, both in the rule and in the author's 
comments, the mention of an important factor: there may be in én compenaative 
element, of when it stands for epee av: or, apectally, whon it results from the 
vorlization of v orb between a ond y, aa in resmdyd, Adyim, biydm, ete. Tt be 
to that factor, I think, that some of the anomalies may be ascribed: the cases of 
compensation, however, need not and cannot arise from the same calses : there fs 
ny ya agen tobe made between forma like mdedya, Hhehmdndya, ‘hededga, 
i thos © abdya ete. 

1. Misimdvedya are supposed by many, and by Hibschmann himself, to 
stand for t 1e dative case of the personal proncuna asem ond guziem, namely ‘for 
mmiya aod Kukmoibya ; but this opinion accounta neither for the presence of the 
4, nor for that of the din the firt syllable. Now there are in the Gdithda jertses- 
give forms like Mishmivafl, hedrail, maradf (this Lotter, to be aure, ought to read 
madreniit), tied personally, aa in dada yl dahnderandé, tthe law which f of you; 
with one exception, those forms bolong to the GAthds. On the other hand, the 
dative forma maijyn oni Kishmoilya, with one exception (Vd. 20. 22) are 
nnknown to the medimval Zend—which leeds to the plausible surtoine that the 
possessive forms tiwiendeot! and mdvedt have taken their place in the dative, and 
alao their A pei mimely Gyn? hemo the forma tiwimdedya standing for khslndl- 
vaya (it le common for suffix ai! to wear out into an), and mdedya for mavalya 
the voostiaation af the 6 ia well supported even among pronouns; aa ydshmaoyd 

meibyd, dat, of yizhem ; and Avdeéya stands in a like relation to the pos- 

ve Amirodt, trom Aen. 
ie forms like aiiya, wdya, ote, ¢ suggests to me the vocalization of an 
ganic s (hin Zend) before y—that is, akjya is perhape simply the gcnitive cose 
and stands for abohya=aharya 7 goin for isahya; and so with Aradrdya, 
dhdrdiyn Pest sears S ; a genitive case it is not: I see in it a 
articipial form jahye, from ol akeoad come, end,’ Of the possibility chore 

a there is lit doubt; not only will such Vodic forma na ovihoyn, 

, but also the more cogent fact of the Homeric genitive, speak in its behalf 
» regular change of a#A=as to é or GaA before suffixes beginning with a 
ant may offer a support to my surmise, which is stre py ipiglatote TROTOOWET pucko thet 
ng of the Vendidad-Sade, Brockhans’s edition, in ¥. 43.8, namel 
ww kAshathrahyd (it occurs in the same stanza aa dedya, yot the plea of “ pgerinara 
is not. admissible, from an unknown and anomalous to o clear and weual form; 
sooth pial Ar might rather be expected) Finally, the sense of the | ges con- 
eerned may be taken as conclusive evidence: Y. 51.8: ipat abiya 

ashen : «That ise may be of harm 19 the. wicked, and weal to him who 

maintained the holy order.’ The sume idea in a more forcible form is found 
io Y. 43.8: deocshdy Ayat iptyd drugrdif! oft ashduné Ayém rafnd aajddthpat : 
“That I may bea plague of might to the wicked, » powerful help to the rightenta’ 
Hore, indeed, the parallelism between ipayd and aqdihvat amounts to ve 
evidence, In Y. 43.2, ated ahmadi vippandin rakistem gifhrdyrl md gadthrem 
‘To him would belong everyway the beet of the fire who should receive (uive F) 
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“the fire with th understanding,” ate. This is » comrse sod approximate render: 


tog: but the thought, harsh o« it is, finds o parallel in the next verse: “he 
would come to something better than the good, who should teach ta," eb. 
“The passage in ¥. 32.7, which contains Addrdyd and jéyd, in even more difi- 
cult than the Inst, both ayntwcticnlly snd etymologically ; yet the adovission of a 


genitive value for Addriyd would certainly simplify the problem, [venture 


a rendering, premature perhape, in which I give djéc hddréy? o sense similar to 
the Vedic phrase dyiske adtiye: + In the fray for the gain, he does not know the 
outoome of the violonces he teaches,’ ete. 


8. Mr. John Westall, of Fall River, Mass., called the attention 
of the Society to certain representations of the resurrection on 
Egyptian monuments, and remarked briefly upon them. 

§ On the Rules of External Combination in Sanskrit, by Prof. 
Whitney. 


The substance of Prof. ue aa 'S paper was os follows: 
A peoulinr and striking phonetic feature of the classical Sanskrit (3, a8 is well 
known, the strictness of the riles governing the combination of worda in the sen- 
fence, These are in general the same which regulate the combination of members 
of n compound wird: mainly the avoidance of Klatus, and the assimilation of 
ford and sonant finals and initial, By sone they are regunied as a great aclvan- 
tage and merit of the language; by others, an cortainly vot in-their full extent a 
posdible characteristic of vernacular speech, but a4 more or Jess artificial, or ever 
a apees of the native grammorions. 
) far as. the combination of final vowels (not diphthongs) with initial vowels 

aod diphthongs ia concerned, much light Ia cost upon the rules from the Vodte texts, 
These, though written according to the later rules, are required by the metre to 
be read very differently, with extremely frequent resolution of the combined ele- 
ments, and restoration of bintusa, Here, however, there ia a noteworthy difference 
between the class of cases in which an i or y-vowel is by rule to be changed into 
y or. before a dissimilar vowel, and the class in which two vowel dementa are to 

¢ fused into a long vowel or diphihong. In the former class, the é- or n-vowrel 
prevailingly maintains ite yowel-value unaltered. This ia so to a considerable 
extent even in the proceases of internal change, especially in declension; in com- 
position, the onase of retention ore to thoas of conversion to semivowoel, in the 
Rig-Veda, abot ae 1) to | (see Dr. Kdgren, in thee Proceedings for Oct. 1878), 
and in. septence-combination (ibid) the proportion against y and v is still greater; 
in the Atharva-Veda the condition of things is nearly the anme. In the other 
clase of cases (chiefly the combination of a ord with a following vowel or diph- 
thong), the proportion is decidedly the other way, although in every department 
are found examples of disregard of the later rules, In internal combination, the 
exceptions aré only sporadic: in composition, such cases os girtddnna, deride, 
arhoakt, a8 compared with ajdri, deveshiia, fron, dpiti, ote, are wm very mmall 
minority in RY.. and in AV, almost unknown; and in the sentence, the fusion is 
prevalent in RV., ind eull more eo in AV. In both classes of cases, the mode 
of onification is practically the game in internal and in extern) combingtion = ond 
the fact In regurd to the Inter may with evident plausibility be stated thos: the 
coutractions of two vocal: elements, final and initial, into one syllable, which were 
admissible in the oldest language, and more or less frequent soe to the 
nature and circumstances of the combination, have later beon sruficially mace 
Obligatory in all situations, 

In the treatment of final diphthongs before an initin! vowel, the rulos of external 
combination are different from those of internal: the former require or permit 
akg in the case of ¢ or o before a) the foes of tho final element of the diph- 
thong, aor d renaining, with hiatus before the initial vowel. Tho porsistence of 
this hiatus testifies to the comparatively reeent loss af the intervening y or e+ 
and, on the other hand, the occasional fusion, even in the Vedn, of the two vowels 
across the hiatus indicates that thia los is a genuine one, and began before the 
rahe the classical ae c. I hegtn going into details, It may be said that 
the general authenticity of the phenomens ex presse | el by the rule is mut open. to 
serious question. 
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_ As regards tho loss of initial @ after finn] ¢ or o, invariably required in the Intor 
lnoguage, it has been often pointed out that the Vedic usage is very different. In 
‘RY, the @ remains except in about 14 per cant. of the instances (aew Prof, Avery, ‘ee 
in these Proceedings for May, 1879); in AV., the proportion of loss haa risen to - a 
about 18 per cont; it is, | s Pally a growing tendency, that we do not ' 

% 





peed to wondor at ita being later, in the general inclination to uniformity, raised 
r to the rank of n necessary role. Tho phonetic explanation ts dificult; but tt 
seems Hot unlikely, considering the way in which the accent of the lost a is-repre- 
sented in that of the remaining diphthong, that the latter ie a prakritic contraction 
of -ay a- and -ay a- respectively, 
Tn consonant combination, the most noteworthy general difference between | 
Internal and external ja that in the latter a fina! sunl mute must be made sonant ~ i 
before vowels an semivowels aml nosale, while in the former sorda are admitted 
as freely as sonants before these clases of sounds. On this point we can gain no 
Hight from bien Vern; it he, al ony rate, Written aecording to he files of tha cluss. 
teal langunge, and there ie no test which we cun apply to determing the faithful 
ness of the representation. It is vot impossible that we hove to recognize here « 
of artificinlite: o peculiar assimilation establishing Inmelf fret in Con pomnda, 
and thence extended to sentence-collocations. Sporadic instances of such pasim- 
[ation alao before suffixes occur very early, but do not become more common later. 
The genera! assimilation of m, one of the most common of finals, to a following 
initial consonant ia natural enough to pass without challenges, although we muy 
be mncertain os to the time when [t became obligatory. 
As to final », the most remarkable point is its treatment in cortain aituatlons 
na: that is to aay, the retention in external combination of an original d-ending 
as, of which the sibilant has elsewhere disappeared, and then the extension by 
pm 2 of the same process, misapprehended as a phonotic one, to cases where 
the « ia not historically justified. This is, beyond anything else in the rules of . 
external combination, a voucher of thoir genuineness. Indications to a like 
effect, but of lesa importance and more questionable character, are seen in other 
“eophonie insertions" after nasal, 
The treatment of s, the most frequent of all final consonanta, ig a subject of 
, consequence, and of no emall intricacy and difficulty, Before a pause, 
inal 2 becomes a breathing, the risarga, or A: and the Hindu grammar mokes this 
substitute the starting-point for its other changes: but with evident Injustios, since 
the latter go back rather to the original ». Before curds appearin general natural 
opsimilations of the sibilant, in part with allowed substitutions of 4. Even before 
palatal and labial gurd mutes, unalternd «ia in the Veda the rule in com position 
ar aoe exception in RV., and three in AV.j, ond quite common in sentenoe-col- 
omition. The reduction to a breathing tends to extend itself from leolated use to 
various other favoring situations; the steps of the process and their chronology 
are not determinable in detail, In internal combination, the change appears only 
before wu of the loc, pl, and there merely optionally. 
Affer other vowels than o and d, « before souanta becomes r in extornal combi- 
eation, In internal, this change is made only before bk of case-enlings: not even 
before di of a personal ending—although such on occurrence, if it be found at all, 
ta of extronpest rarity. The FonNInNOnss and relative antiquity af the OORVEERION 
to rare vouched for by the Vedic examples of fir and dér, which no grammatical 
theory could have devised. The extension of a kind of sonant assimilation found 
onl Satara a toute within the word to collision with vowels otc. outside the word 
stands obviously on the some plane with the similar treatment of a final surd mute 
After 4, the complete loss of » before a sonant is nniversal, Within the word, 
the same loss appears to take place before dA of o personal ending: but tho 
examples of its actual occurrence are very few. handily half-a-dozen, The quantity 
of the vowel thwarts the attempt to trace a difference of usage in Vedic verge, 
~The ending as becomes in general © in external combination before a sopunt 
consonant. The phonetic explanation of this change is ono of the moat difficult 
probleme in Sanwerit euphony; the suggestion that ar has been an intermediate 
ore? between as ond o does not seem to remove any of the difficulty, nor io be 
fofonsthlo by evidence, It is perhape worthy of note that the conversion ta * 
the lingual semivowel r is made in cases where tho sibilant, if retained os sibilant, 
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would become the lingual sh (e.g. cokvher, hacir beside cabshuahd, Aeriahd ; but 
Seating at The same conversion is frequont in inflection before bA of 


of the combination aré edi for w-dhi ond ee [vad 
dean phyla In derivation, as eotainod unchanged before semivowels 
is common (6. g. raphe ca et hea Hon! dasa, ean); there 


peg pee fow sporadic exce 4 (avhoyy, duroyw, aakrdioyu In RV.; schouan 


in AY.; "taeieae waal We Hike later’. 

The Inter rule is that as becomes tec initial a, with lon of tho a Where, 
in accordance with what was noted above, the a remains in earlier 1 , the 
sean Pei final is always written o, both in composition and in sentence-cc 

the requirements of Vedic metre wonld often be better served sa 5 
standing the combination #8 aya orar a; and, o« between these two, the later, 
-sexiited the same conversion as before a sonant consonant, appears at present 








decidedly the more probably azeumable. So too beforw other vowels, bape the 
# or ita substitute ta recently lost, und the hiatus remains, the onal of the. 
treatment of av before sonante in general, and that of the loss of final ; of 


a diphthong, make it altogether likely thet the chunge has 0 broiak the 
intermedinte step of on o, and that the loss is of a ©. cay 

As tor, it need only be remarked here that its not infrequent retention in the 
Veda before a surd in composition (as srorshd, pérpati, etc.) indieutes that there 
may be an element of artificiality in the later He whereby r shows in such posi- 
thons the samo form which as would show. 


10. On Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism, by Mr. J. N. Fraden- 
burgh, of Franklin, Pa.; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Fradenburgh begins with referring to the notices of the Porsian religion 
found in the Bible and in the classical authors. He next sketches the history of 
Tater Ruropoan study of the Zend langunge ond writings; be describes these 
writinge; and he cappod pirada to a characterization of the religion and an 
wooount of its Lvsaatorg closes with a description of the present condition of its 


11. On a Sesh Attitude of Islam, by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Prof. Jenks glanced st the changes in the relative position of Christian and 
Moslem powers which have takew place during the past three quarters of u centu 
and the increased ascendancy of the former, and related a fow incidonta of his 
own experience in connection with them. He urged the performuince of aetaii 
duties toward the now thoroughly eubordinated Mohammedana: to furnish thom 
with a Christian diplomacy and code of international law, which, in the interests 
of peace, should be enforced on Moslem and Christian nations alike, and a me- 
pressntative world's congress; to impose entire religious toleration; to acknowl- 
ee Spe gs fellowship between Christian and Moslem; and to cosas misundor- 

standing and contemning Moslems and their belief. 


After the conclusion of this paper, the usual vote of thanks to 
the American Academy for the use of its room was passed, and 
the Society adjourned, to meet at New York in October next. 
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The autumn meeting was held in the Chapel of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York City, on Thursday, October 28th, 1880, commene- 
ingatl0o’clbck AM. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Recording Secretary being 
absent, Rev. W. Hayes Ward, D.D., of New York, was called to 
the chair, and Prof, C. H. Toy, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass,, wus 
appointed secretary pro tempore, | 
__ the Society accepted with thanks an invitation from Chane. 
Howard Crosby, D.D., to meet socially in the evening at his 
house, A lunch was provided at noon by the liberality of per- 
sons connected with Columbia College, in the College iy ops 

The Directors gave notice that they had designated Wednesday, 
May 25th, 1881, as the day of the next annual meeting, and t 
Recording Secretary and Dr, N. G, Clark, as Committee of 
Arrangements for it, They also recommended for Corporate 
Membership the following ‘persona, who were thereupon duly 
elected by ballot: 


Rev. Gustay Gottheil, of New York: 
Rev, Adolphus Huebech, of New York ; 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of Baltimore, Md, ; 
Rey. W. H. Sloan, of Albion, N. ¥. 


The Corresponding Secretary read extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the past hali-year. 

Kev. C. Bennett writes from Rangoon, in J uly, 1880, along 
with a donation to the Library of a number of missionary publi- 
cations, in Burmese, Shan, and Karen: 


“s «= There has not been much doing here for some time in the way of lan- 

| but recently a professor of Pali has been attached to the Government 

4 School, who is making researches in Pali as it existe in Hurme, He hae 

nnearthed some old inecrl pions on slab# that hare been buried on the east side of 

sf a Pagoda. but so recently that I am unable to report furthor poe 
ein, 

We have Intely added to the Shan Hterature a “Monual" in Shan and English, 
by Rev. Mr. Cushing, and hove in press, and nearly linlf completed, a Shan-Engliah 
and English-Shan dictionary, 

We hare aleo in press a revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Tudanp's Burman 
“i English Dictionary, but it has a3 yet only got into the second consonantal 
letter, 

- The Goverument is bringing out o valuable publication, in two quarto volumes, 
The one volume is n Gazetteer of British Burne, ond the other an Intreduction 
containing all accessible reliable information, historical and ethnological etc., on 
he country, including » good portion, if not all, of what waa valuable in. the work 
of Dr. Mason on urna. The manuscript of his revised “ Burmah” wont into the 
hands of the Government soon afer his death, and has remained there for Fears, 
although there was at one time talk of printing iL"... 
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1 Oriental Society: 


Communications were then Shen as follows: 7 
_ 1, On the Alexandrian Obelisk, or so-called Cleopatra's Needle, 
a we New York Central Park, by Prof. G. Seyffarth, of New 


Prof. Seyffarth referred briefiy to the circumstances of gift and transfer of the 
obelisk, gave its dimengions, and proceeded to discuss its origin and anthpnity. 
e pointed out that the popular opinion connecting it with Cleopatra has no 
TORRE, a it Wiha Te-erected at Alexandria in the eighth veur af the emperor 
re rr of B. . 20, consequently after Cleopatra's death, and bears the names 
that it was probably one of the works overthrown by Cambyses, B.C, 520. The 
two kings are Thuthmos If, and Romees IL Prof Serflarth went on to diacuss 
their age, and maintained that the former was the Pharach drowned in the Red 
Sea at the exodus of the Hebrews, which he belleved to have taken place B. 0. 
1666; while Ramses the Great died H. 0, 1664, : 


2, On the Worship of Ancestors in China, by Presa, W. A. P. 
Martin, of Peking, China, 


A wory brief abstract of Dr. Martin's paper is aa follows: 

RBitwhi observances occupy o lange plaw in the Chinese scheme of government. 
Of theses, none are cherished and inculeated with more care than thoes connected 
with the worship of ancestors, The Emperor sets an example of peer ans by 
assovinting his ancestors with Shangti, the Supreme God, in the secrificial affer- 
which, aa high pricet of the empire, he makes at ihe temple of Heaven: 

bets ioseribed with their names belng rane on the right and left of thot 
Which bears the wuguet name of the Ruler of the Universe. 

Each famil Sok its own forefathers—twice a year ut the cemetery, and 
twice a month at the family temple. 

The influence of these rites has been no less beneficial than profound. They 
constitute a potent bond of social tien : gg" enact to deter from evil, and 
stimulate to good; anil through ages past they have contributed to keep alive the 

pular faith in a future state. 

This form of religion, though traceable {n remote ages, derives ite binding force 
argely from the authority of Confucius, As tanght by him, it was free from two 
sthonabe features: namely. the practice of invoking the «plrits of ancestors 













Ba 
an effect on the destinins of thelr posterity. 

Chinese of the upper classes, and indeed of all clauses, are often deterred from 
embracing Christianity by being required to renonnee the worship of their anoas- 
tora. Is it necessary to eubject them to this ordeal ? May they not be taught to 
abandon those sup rstitlons which ore excrescences op the anciont aystem, ond 
yet retain the spirit and essence of an institution which micht thos be rendered 
pirely commemorative ? 


_ %. On the reading of the Syriac Versions of Luke xxiv. #2, by 
Prof. Isane H. Hall, of Philadelphia. 


Prof. Hall presented the results of his investigations upon this point (which he 
had communicated at greater length to an English society) in substance as (ollows: 

The Curetonian Syrinc is known to rend Audi, ‘heavy,’ instead of Qualls 
‘burning,’ in Loke xxiv. 32; and it seems to be thought by the critics to be eup- 
“Sao semen bry the Thebsic, and perhaps by the Armenian, (See, for example 

: re Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. ed. 15 rt 
and ot vill. of Tischendorf's Critien Major N. T., at the passage in question.) 

The difference between the two rea dings depends solely upon a single point of 
the last letter, At the top it gives the first rising, fl the bottom the second, 
Noone conversant with Syrinc MSS. will readily admit that the Point has heen 
misplaced by = copyisi's mistake; it rather dates back to the time when the 
Syriac doluth and rish came first to be distinguished from each othor by pointe : 





tutelar deities, and the superstitious belief that the location of their tomike luna 
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when, most likely, the Syrians affixed the one which gave the moaning they had 
entne already to apply to the unpointed letter. 

The additional 1 ony I have found to this reading ix the following: 

A. The Fidiueaiaa or tartan aon Syriac, 1. The Codex I d in Beirit 
in 1876, nearer to the original Philoxenian than to the Harclean, reads | has 
which is the same reading with only the prefix conjunction dolith, 9, White's eli. 
tion (Oxford, 1778) of the Philoxenian, the only eno yet printed, reads Suu: 
which is the seme reading as that of the Beirti codex, except that (perhaps by a 
Pines Bexor) the second pid is omitted. White indeed translates by ‘ardens;* 

Ht as he gives the Philoxenian margin saiover_—Inexplicable if the original Syriac 
in the MS.or MSS. read so as to mean ardens—it is probable that White has made 
a mistake in translating, and given the right letter in the text. As it is, White's 
text has the verbal form tnstend of the participial, 

Bh. The Peshito, 1. The above Philoxeninn and Harclean readings are no alight 
testimony to the ancient Peshito reading, 2 The editia princeps of Widmanstad, 
1655, reads Beds. This was based on two Jncabito MBS, of alloged excellence 
4. The Four Gospels, printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1830, 
based on one Nestorian MS. brought from Mosdl by the missionary Wolif, has alas 
the reading Sago. 4. The American mixsonnries to the Nestorians found this 
to be the reading of the ancient MSS. there, and the one current among the Nea. 
torian coclesiastiog, (See Dr. Justua Porkina’ Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
[Andover. 1442]. throughout, and particularly pp. 16, 17, where he specially 
Inention# the fact, and the testing of one MS.). Dr. Perkins translated the | ‘eehito 
New Testament Into Modern Syriac, and in the translation gave the equivalent af 
this-reading in the text, with that of the Greek in a foot note. This was several 
times reprinted: but in the American Hille Soolety's Mod. Syr. X. T. of 1964, the 
text im changed to correspond with the Greek, for the reason that the Bible Soe 
declined to print any more editions unless they were made to conform to the 
Greek, The American missionaries aleo ie=ved the Peshito, the Old and New 
Testaments separate, in parallel columns with the Modern Syrian, This has 
always retained this reading; which, moreover, hat never been thrust owt by the 
Amerioun Bible Society; for it hppears in their edition of the Ancient Syrinc 
printed in New York in 1874. Under this head is also to be mentioned a Neato 
fan MS. deposited by Dr, Perkins at the A. B,C. F. M. roome at Boston, and still 
there. [tis of the 12th century, and has the sume reading. 5. A Syrine Lection- 
ary (presented at this meeting), which generally gives the church lessons after the 
Greek order, which was obtaived by Dr. C. ¥. A. Van Dyck from the papal 
Jacobite Monastery in Damascus, has the same reading: only by pockdentally 
omitting the seemd yd. the word has the verbal instead of the porticiplal fonn. 

@ Lectionary is of the 12th or 1Sth century, 6, An ancient Jacobite MR of the 
four Gospels in the library of the Union Theo, Sem. in New York, wrongly sup- 
posed by its cnetodians to be Nestorian, of the 10th to 12th contury, has also the 
game reading. 7. An Evangelistariam in the Whrary of the American Bible 
Society, written in eplendid Estrangela, with here and there a note in Jacobite, 
said to be arranged after the Jncobite order, and probably of the 13th century, 

There is thus a princd focie case mode out for the eunpposition that this ts the 
true rearing not only of the Curctonian, but also of the Philoxenian (or Harchean) 
and the Peshito, But the last word is to be said by the abondant MSS jn Europe, 


4. Statistics of External Vowel-Combination in the Rig- and 
Atharva-Vedas, by Prof. W. D. Whitney and Mr. W, Haskell, 
of New Haven; presented by Prof. Whitney. 


Prof. Whitney stated that, at the last meoting of the Society (see Proceedings 
for May, 1860: Journal, vol. xi, p. xxxil.), when discussing the inwa of external 
waadhi of vowels in Sanskrit. he had drawn attention to the notable difference of 
ange in Vedic verse a4 regards, on the one hand, those combinations in which 
there is a conlescence of final and initial into 1 single vowel or diphthorg, and, 
on the other hand, those in which an i- or u-vowel precedes a dissimilar youwel, 


to supply at present what had then been left wanting. Dr, 


in order to the union of the two syllables into. one, would have to be semi- 
For wv (w)}—the former being usual, the latter Seas are eg 


(i 


J, into y or 
He was not able, at the time referred to, to epenk with the desirnbl “eof 
5 eon respect to this nage, but had since taken pains, with the help of Dr. 
ell, to make auch examination of the two leading Vedic texts as enabled him 
Kdyren, manly, has 
ith sufficient fulness (Procecdings for October, 1678: Journal, vol. xi, 
11) the Rig-Veda usage as to the combination of a final i- of a-vowel with a 
Elionies initial In word-composiiion; the speaker had added the facts ne to the 
treatment of coalescing vowela in the same situation; ani he bed further assembled 
the oor img facts from the Athorvan text. Then. in order to bring in the 
words in the sentenes, he had noted all the facta from a sufficient part of the 
Atharva-Veda: namely, the first four books and the tenth book (for certain par- 
ticular combinations, from the whole text); and Dr. Haskell had done the sume 
for books three and four of the Rig-Veda text, which, considering the general 
oniformity of the phenomena, wns regarded o- ilinstrating fully At t Big- 
Veda usage as to the points in question. The results are presented below, in 


First are given the combinations of f and w with o following dissimilar vowel 
in composition, the data for the Rig-Veda being taken (with some corrections and 
additions) from Dr, Edgren’s article above referred to. As also in the next tablo, 
the numbers of separate stems and of their occurrences are given separately, 


Rig-V eda. ' Atharva-¥ eda. 
Combined. | Uncombined. |) Combined. | Uncombined. 
at. oct. Bt. occ. || st om | st oon. 
é + vowel, L] 16) 61 72 || 21 of | 44 103 
+ yowel, 6 25 | 66 S49 6 10 | 22 6T 
Total, | 15 41} 117 sea || 97 a9 | 66 170 


The compounds of ac or afc are excluded bere, os in the statements below, 
although they might properly enough, at lonst in most cases, have been reckoned 
with the rest, The ratio af occurrences of combination of the two syllables into 
ond ia, it will be seen, for the Rig-Veda about | to 14 (7,3 per cent); for the 
Atharva-Veda, about | to 44 (18.7 per cent.), The difference between the two ia 
evidently not fortuitous, but shows an increasing frequency of combination in the 
later text; although the cases of it still constitute only mn small minority. 

Next follow the data for the treatment in composition of vowels that coalesce 
into a single vowel or diphthong: 





Rig: Vedn. | Atharva- Veda, 
Conbened: Cncombined.| Cumbined. | Trocomblned: 
at. on. | BL CoCr, at. one. | =f, it. 
a,annda,a [115 312 | w ia || 129645 | 1 12 
a a 19 a7 | 4 4 i] 3 hr 
1 +e og | té 45) 4 w || 19 | 4 2 
Hou, % 7 10 B4| 1 I 
7 * «ii Z H | Hy 2 6 oS) | 1 
a " 6 dp 6 a] 2 q 6 44 
it * Ge ry Ay 6 i 
if@ “ oo 8 22+} 1 | 2/1 1 
1760s de | 89 96 (1176 tea | 18 18 


Hore, os is evident ato glance, the relation of the cases of combination to those 
of maintained Independence of the vowels is directly reversed. ‘The hiatus re 
maine, in the Rig-Veda, in see about 1 case out of G (or in 17.4 per cent. of the 
Sart aie totem tox ue ttn Veda, in lew than a fortieth of the cases (2.3 per 
ent}: the: ext, of before, showing a noticeable advance toward the usages 
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x The data for the combinations of the sentence aro presented below in w single = 
ase Copa poene table, wnd with greater detail as regards the different vowels con- i. 
pieih¥ dikviv AV. tae) ’ 


: Coalescing Rig-Veda. [ Ath-Veda. _Semivowel Rig-Veda. | Ath.-Vedu. 
+ CON. /ENCOR. CON. Into, Conversion Com. /imCcoM, com. Uumeom. 

| sa] g9 joot |] vs |( vende | 2) 107 a3 H 
S [68] 3 |4—# o} 39 29 2 

I | ane I} 16 1h of 
12 | Te | 1 > 
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It appears from this table that in all respects, with regard to the two classes of . 
vowel-combination, the usage is closely parallel in fantnaish-cooneeiell with the J 
aa in composition, As between coalescing vowels, the combination ts sctually > 

made in the Rig-Vede in more than seven-cighths (#8 per cent.) of the instances: 
in the Atharve-Veda, in almost precisely tho same proportion (87 per cent.) But 
in cares involving conversion to a semivowol, the combinwtion ix made in the Rig- 
Veda only in one-fiftietl of the instances (2 per cent.); in the Atharea-Veda, in 
Jess than a quarter (24 per cont.). And here, as in the cases treated above, the 
neage of the Atharvan, as compared with that of the Rik, makea a perceptible 
advance, though by no meané a near approach, toward that of the later langruinge. 


¥ 6. On Certain Points connected with Chaldean Seals, by Rev. 
W. Hayes Ward, of New York. pais 


To his paper, Emprefates de Cylindres Assyro-(haldéens, VM. Ménant has stated - 
‘his objections to regarding the temptation of the first pair aa represented on an “ 
ancient evlinder, on which ore figured, apparently, » mon and « woman sitting 
one on each side of a tree, plucking ite fruit, while behind the woman is on 
ket pent, sede esi (Chaldean Genesin, p. 31), gives this interpretation, and 
is : by Delitzsch and Baudissin. But Ménant says that the two personages 
“are two men, euch as are found on numerous analogous oylinders;” that “the 
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that “the serpent appears in this sete only as in a large number. ierpaatindrenes 


lished by Ménant, there ix not another repreeentation of the wrpent Amon 
‘or 40 figured by Layard, not one contains a eerpent. fn Lajard's (uife de 





the “numerous anilogors seals" which he of. The ap 
rpent i# quite rare on the seals, In 11] seals and eylinders 


« yet unexplained.” It were to be desired that 





tho best collection published, ont of about 200 there is cay one other that con- 
taing a serpent, and that is the chief figue of the cylinder, having a homan head 
snd six folda. In Cullimore's Oriental Cylinders, 4 out of 169 seem to contain & 
vert amg probably Cabiric. Hesides, there is Dr. 8. Wella Williams's cylinder, on 
which a serpent takes the place of the usual griffin pursued by Merodach. Tho 
serpent dora not seem to hare been a common emblem. As to the tres having 


“nothing in common with the tree of the terrestrial paradise,” it js not clear how 


M. Menant knows this No monumental testimony explaina the worshi ip of the 
tree, and there is evidence that it was called the “tree of tife" That there should 
Have heen. legend of the Fall corresponding to that in Genesis, is in itself proba- 
blo. As to the two figures being both masculine, there is no evidence offered. and 
the statement lacks proba beilite. One of the figures is plainly Cher line, although 
the uscal beand is not given in the representations published. Hut the aia 
ment of the huir on the back of the head, and the horns, tix it as mascatine, ‘The 
other figure is without beard or horns, and there are no masculine signe. Ménant 

wre @ bearded god sits on a throne ond a beardlesa perscnare in a Gouneed 
dreasand » peaked cap. and with a waving horizontal | ck of hatr behind. tears 
by the hand another beardless figure, as if presenting it to the god. the two beard- 
leat figures are nleo both masculine. But this flounced figure, which occurs scores 
of times. ie never bearded, and must be feminine. Ménant says there are cylinders 
in which the “noophyte” Jed iz ia bearded. This is true, and there are aleo capea 
where it haa the bead of a bird, probably the wicked Zu bird: and it diep ves 
the notion that this is the virgin browght every night to the bed of Helin: buts 
better explanation is that there is figured a scene in Hades and thet souls of the 
dead, male or female. are being brought for judgment to the god Hoa. The 
stream# cocasionally flowing from the sitting figure show it to be Hea. Figure 18 
of Collimore’s Oriental Cylinders, in which two fieutes, nquestionnhly male and 
female, sit one on ench side of a table, ie convincing evidence that a male and a 
female figure may be put ris<d-vis: compare, also, the famous evlinder of Trung, 
where a bearded and a beanilees fvure Ftand onc oo ench side of « similar tree 
with hanging fruit, best figured in Tompkins’s Times of Abraham, Pl. [L, H. 
The Pee alle against the evlinder under consideration repreeenting a legend 
of the temptation is found in Méenant's Cotologue of the Cylinders in the Museum 
of the Hagwe, fig. 14, where is seen a very similar tree with dey ling fruit, and 
a standing feminine fgure on each side plucking it, while one sit toa third 
female figure. There ie here, however, no serpent. 

Another question ia raised by the notched or saw-like sword, always carried in 
the right hand by one of the gods, who appears regularly with profile face to the 
more, fire. 29, 44. 45, ete. This is probably the same god as Hap cs winged 
figure, Lajard, Li, and again, standing between two cones. in Smilli's Chaldean 
Genesis, p, 159. I would suggest that this notched wenpon was of wood with 
Hint teeth set in the edge, asin the case of the Mexican weapon called moguahwiff: 
see Stephen's Yucatan, i 413. It is noticcablo that two of the hiarghypbies te 
the Hittite inscriptions, Now. 10 and 44 of my catalogue, are weapons of 6 very 
Mmilar sort. J do not, however, know other evidence that weapons with 
finte were ever in uee in the Old world. 

Mr. Smith, in his Chaldean Genesis, pp. 158-9, gives figures of throe cylinders 
which may, be thinks, represent the building of a tower. perhaps of Babel: see 


i 


other figures, Lajard, xviii. 3,4; x1, 8: xi. 13; Cullimore, fig. 165: and Ménant's 


Catalogue of the Hague, 15,16 These con hordly be towers. When moa 
‘Bioy weem:to'have projéctions on one side'at the ton eed botom oacwhian ee 
ewing. The ornamental lines on top of them in one cylinder hardly agree with 
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where wanted? In ano case thia “tower” i¢ adormed with two 
meton the divine circle, and has a stream flowing from near ita top into 


Jap of « woman on one side, and on the other to the ground, where a man puts his 


hands into it, The wings can hardly belong to a gate or a tower. pe oa 
ecial divine influence, ns dora, probably, the stream. In o cylinder in 
henn Genesis, p. 106, of much later date, two streams descend from a 
divine winged circle, which the Assyrian king is holding, as if to receive the divine 





6. A Greek Inscription from over a city-gate in Beirit, by Prof. 


Isaac H. Hall. 


Thongh the city of Beirfit has long outgrown lta old walla, yet much of the wall 
and several of tudes atill remain. One of these, a minor one, stands over an 
alley—n very bie ancient street, however—whioh lends off into the old 
city from the s etreel running from near the American press down to the 
Place du Canon. The level of the alley is now some seven or eight feet below 
that of the wide street, and the width of the gateway is six or seven feet Over 
the gateway is an arch; but under the arch, and forming a supplementary lintel, 


are two long stones, ane above the other, each bearing two linos of an Inscription. 


The Hines are about eight feet long and the letters about three and a half inches 
high. The stones and the rin sn ure much older than the wall or the gate- 
way, and were apparently built in for their preservation. Tho letters are not 
deeply out, but are quite legible. Their shape gives no certain clue to their date, 
The lotter wvigma ond eprifon lave the rounded forme of the uncial manuscripts; 
the fombde nearly that of the cursive character, though it does not project above 
the line; the Meio iso circle with a dot in the middle; and the omega ta like those 
af the iincial manuscripts, but turned upside down. There is no division between 


Shortly before 7 loft Beirit I went down to copy the inseription, in the haxing 
peonday; but having oo ladder, the newrest approuch to copying on a level! was to 
ainnd on the mipporting wall of the wide etroet above, some twenty feet off. Then 
T could descend and come nearer; but, in any way T could manage it, the inserip- 
tion Wik several feet away. I suxpect, therefore, that I ‘ave mode a mistake or 
two - the copy, which wil “be noticed presently. The following ts the copy os I 
Toside it: 


(1 -) THCTOTOPOCIONTOCANAPOCE NNOIACAET 

(2.) CAS Ce 2€ TXOCHIPOCOFIE Te INE KAI 

3.) ALAOTIAHITM 7G APE XE ICHMHAIAOT 

4.) TAPATAPTOME TK PONTE IN€ TAITTAHPHCXAPIC 


On studying the inscription carefully, it scome all right except the second Tine, 
The lines are four verses of iambic trimeter, but neither snee nor meter is 
ent in the second line os it pow roads. The natural emendations to be thou 
are an 9 for the first ¢ (though as inscriptions are cut and manuscrip’s are iar 
the two letters sometimes change places); a ¢ in place of the r after oy, an the 
difference consists only in the middle etroke, for which | have doubtless mistaken 
a eerateh: andar forthe «. These emendations had suggested themselves some 
time ago; but to get a better opinion, I submitted the copy to Dr, Drisler, of 
Columbia College, who independently euggested the same. Meanwhile I have 
written to Heiriit for a niw eramination of those points. The probability is that 
I have mode the mistakes; but I have found heretofore that stono-cuttera and 
scribes do sometimes make imistalces of their own. 
Adopting these emendations, the inscription becomes, written in modern ahape: 
TH Tow Tpotiarro: delpde freniar ari 
oa eyyos f Pr pkrower yelrerai * 
didow tpofiwes & rape yee & yh didon - 
rapa pap To peuxpiw yelverat rAdoye sipae. 
Of the disposition of the approaching man ever the sight becomes o clear proof: 
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nant Can they be a portable ancred column, to be carried about and stuck in 
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ra 





all pia thou hast by thee, or give not; for with the little comes full 
~ Whother thesé lines uré taken from one of the (comic) poeta or not, I do not 





know; but if so, this stone copy is probably af ancient authority as an extant 
manuscript. IT suspect that ther formerly occupied a min meee with 
some Greek evclesiastical building. One cannot help thinking, however, of the 


famous law-schools and other eemi-goxpel institutions of Berytna, among which 
the Menedschaa were very prominent. The student of the Pandects can raise 
many conjectures. At present the inscription ia directly across the way from the 
Institution of the French Sisters of Charity. 


7. On the TkAwen os-Safa or ‘Pure Brothers," by Rev. A, 
Huebsch, of New York, 


The following is a brief summary of Dr. Huobsch's paper: 

The association of Arabian philosophers bearing this name flourished in the 10th 
Contory. A monument of their activity is the encyclopedic work which is ay 
‘Treatises of the Pure Brothers." This eyolopedia consista of fifty-two treat 
comprising all branches of knowledge, orresponding to the four degrees of 
the order, knowledgo wus divided into four divisions: 1, the quathematicn 

nilosophical division; 2. physical seieoce; 3. paychology; 4. the divine Law 
Subjects of the treatises aro: |. On numbers: ij Geometry; til, Astronomy. 

iv, Geography ; ¥. Music: vi. Arithmetic and geometric relations: vil Arte of 
knowledge: vill, Arta of practicn; ix, Ethics; x. Introduction to philosophy: xi, 
The ton eategorica; xii, Hermeneutics; xiii, Apodictics; xiv. On matter and form, 
apace ond time; xv. Heaven and earth: xvi. Composition and decomposition: xvii. 
Coleatial phenomenns; xviii, Minerals: xix Essence of natura: xx, Plante; xxi. 
Animals; xxii. Organization of the human body; xxiii, Sense and sensible things ; 
xxiv, Embryonic development; xxv. Man a nikrokosmos; xavi. Development of 
the individual soul in human bodies; xxvii. Limits of horman knowledge; xxviii. 
Proper significance of life and death; 2rix, On bodily and épiritual plonsure ond 


=o 


Palo; xxx, On the variety of languages: xi. The Principles of reason according 
to Prihog ; axxii. The principles of reason arcording to the views of the Pure 

J i} 2xxiii. The world a Mmkmokowmos: xxxiv. The understanding and jis 
object; xxxv. Revolutions of the stars and spheres; xxxvi, ‘The soul's love; 
xxxvil. The resurrection and future life; xxxviil, Quantity and variety of motion ; 
arxiz. Cause and effects; x1. Definitions and determinations; xii, Differenes of 
view on principles of creed; xiii, The right path to God; xlii. Creed of the Pure 
Brothers; xliv. Life of the Pure Brothers; xly, True contenta of the Mohammedug 
creed; xlvi Essence of the divine somes: xlyii The call to God; xiviii Spirits 
and their actions: xlix, Forms of government: |. The order and sueceseion of 
beings constitutes the existence of the world; li. On witcheraft: Gi A descriptive 
index of the preceding trentises. 

To Prof. F. Dteterici, the principal authority on the Jiheown os-Safa aod their 
Writings, we are indebted for accurate information on this subject. furnished fn 
his exedlient book. De Pitilosop hie der Araber tm View Sake hender?t wack Chr. 

*bough the volumes of the Pure Brothers are pervaded by a deeply religions 
spirit. the oa confessed by the muthors, that the Mohammedan religion hod 
become adulterated and that the only way to purify it waa to bring it into close 
allinnoe with Greek philosophy, was sufficient to stamp the members of this order 
with the stigma of heresy in the eves of every orthodox Mohammedan. Thug it 
came that little mention was made of the fraternity by Arubien writers: ond na 
80 author signed hie name te the volume he composed, we should be in utter 

norance to whom the attthurship of this litt but very significant library be- 
longed, if Shahkrzuri had not been less scrupolous than the other pious chron. 
iclers: he mentiona five men as the authors of the fifty-one treatives, and Haji 
Khalfa gives the following names: 1. Abu Sulelmun Mulummed ibn Noer al 
Bustt. surnamed al mukaddisi; 2. Abu-l-Hasan Ali ibn Harun as Zanjani: 3. 
Abu Ahmed an Nabarjuri; 4 Al "Aufl: 5. Zaid fbn Rifa'a 

The paper conchuted with » translation of the parable on how the Pure Broth- 
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8, On a Manuscript Syriac Lectionary, by Prof. Hall. 


This manuscript was obtained by Dr. 0. V. A. Van Dyck, of Beirit, from the 
 pueupieeoyshyiy taeda aerapagg For a Ss ldettaga bing rg Timon. 
They consist of a Lectionary in the Syriac language, but arranged a ho Greek 
order. The Lectionary consists of an Evangelistarium, or Gospel lessons for the 
ecel-sinstical year, aoa a Menology, or calendar of eaints’ days or feaste for every 
day in the civil year, The beginning of the Evangelistarium ia gone; but tho 
beginning of i Uanies expresaly Preps pet is after the spe order.” 

Externally, the manuscript appears to be in ‘original binding: heavy woolen 
boards covered with seb ithe traces of metallic oruamenta appear om both 
sides, and the two stout brass pina which caught the clasps are still there. 

The MS. now contains 95 leaves of ancient, tough cotton paper (charts Damas 
cena), glazed after the fashion of the better oriental paper MS&, ond somewhat 
Worn-eaten and worn, especially at the twn ends It originally consisted of 12 


Over, i¢ older than the current script of to-day, Originally there were 108 leaves, 
of which 13 ore now missing. In nearly every case where a lenf is gone, o slight 
stump fs left, besides the other plain evidences. The worm holes present no 

cle to the reading; the only difficult places are those where water has darn- 
aged the upper half of the flret twenty leaves, with a few smaller spots elaewhend. 
tna few places, not half a dozen Lines in all, a second hard has retraced the 
reading where it had been destroyed by water, along with the gluxing. 


The writing ia in two columns to the page, 34 lines to the column, At the end 


‘of each principal division of the aubject matter is iolly an ormament, occupying 


the epace of from one to four [lnes. Otherwise there is scarcely o break Tp 
ont, etl two ese n #pace left for a rubric has remained unfilled: snd 
bere and there a blank is left ot the end of o line where the end of the: graph 
does not quite fll it, The height of the columns is 7 to Ti inches, the width of 
the inner column 2} inches, of the outer 2}. The space between the columns ta 
of an inch. 

The style of writing is o mixture of the Estrangela with the Juoobite; the lntter 
mory of the Palestinian than of the Mesopotamian trpe. Ornamental initials 
conform generally to the old Extrangela, except in case of ofaph, which occurs in 
the greatest variety of Bhapes, but never in the marked Nestorian form. It is 
easy, on the whole, for one aequainted with the Estrangela to reml the character, 
but not for one who is familiar only with the common printed varieties. 

There may have been two scribes. The handwriting is bolder in the later 
Portions of the MS., and a few constant errors and misspellings in the first por- 
Gons disappear in the later, 

In both the Evangelistarium and the Menology there appears here and there an 
auxiliary lesson pote in Arabic: bat these ore only fourteen in all. They are 
Written in the older Neskhi, but not as early a the transition from Cufic. Some 
of them appear to note lessons after te Syrian order. In one place mention ig 
directly made of the coincidence with the Syrian lesson for a saint's day. Thoa 
the contents of the MS., together with the actual mention of “the Greek Pte Sy 
fix the Holt of its antiquity in the 12th century, and at the same time forbid 
oa it toa mech later date. With this the style of writing agrees; except 
that it seemea to shout cut we 1th century, and confine we oie lath. It is not 
probable, thourh it is barely possible, that it was written ear Fin the ldth The 
early half of the 13th ix the more probable date. 

In the ering of ecclesiastical terms, personal epithets, and the like, the 
genius of the MS inclines to the Syrine rather than to the Greek: thoogh here 
and there a Greek genitive seems to be transferred. Such words ss Chryzostom, 
Theologus, Stylites, Theotokos are translated into their Syriac equivalenta. The 
transliteration of foreign words, incloding proper names, with all the other minu- 
tim which give # clue to the linguistic genius of the MS, show that the writers 
were pretty thoroughly Syrinn, familiar with Arabic, but not well acquainted with 
Greek. The oodex is, so to aap at the opposite pole from the Syrise and 
Armenian palimpyeet dercribed by Tischendorf in his Anecdofa Ser, ef Prof, p. V8. 
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xliv American Oriental Society: 


Serive ree Bade rat, agrees very nearly with the Greek lessons as given in 
Scrivener's Main Fatroduction, pp, 68-79, and in Smith's Dict of Christinn Antiqui- 
Sunde $65 iL, except wig crea ik gives only the lessona for Saturdays and 
iven eke anwe-titeclrhme sate in By Week, and a fow other 
snology gives the saiuts’ day lesions for every day in the year, and agrees ne 
often as it disagrves with that given in Scriveuor's Plain ir odltertic op al ft, 
and his extracts from the Jeruen let Srrine on pp. 201,292. Severn] tabinta" arenes 
occur which | have not found elsewhere, css» te 
The scribe has here and there commitied an error in writing the name of one 
Evangelist in place of another, and in writing the abbreviation for “ pentecost" 
Where be intended “pussaver,” and the like, Ho has been (apparent ) too free 
in his ose of the diacritlo marks which denote the plural. (Otherwise diacritic 
pain are rare, aod generally confined to those which denote whether g pronoun 
sel substantively or in Place of the substantive verb, and the like. 
T have colinted te scripture readings with the text of Lensden and Schanf (wd. 
of 1708; I have not the 2d, better one}, as the niost convenient standard: though 
I think the American Bible Society's editiim lias » far bettor tosct. The version 


it Peshito. of course. Of the collation no remarks are needed here _it may be. 


eleven “Resurrection Gospels," as might expected. The 8 ‘cope de aduiterd, 
a8 nleo to be expected, ie ignored in ihe leason which covers tl scelaee In the 
lesson notes ocour the notes of the Psalm, or of the Stichera (ewled Siirhéron in 
the M&S); and thes: Feneraliy follow the text of the American edition, and 
Duthe's Erpenius, and not that of the English edition, One Pent oppeira to 
come from a plaice outwide the Bible. (It js well known that the Paslos, ete, In 
the Maronite ritual include some from Ephrem, Jacob or James, and other fath- 
era.) Tn Pa. xiv. 17, eoveral tines cited in the MS, the arord for ‘thy name! 
hass feminine suffix pronoun, as better fits the context; though the Masoretie 
Hebrew and the English edition of the Peshito have it masculine. 

The church lessons themselves, after the rubrics, most commonly begin with 
an introductory phrage, such as “At that time,” “(nr Lord anid to th Jews,” of 
“Our Lord sald to his disciples Sometimes they transpose the opening worda, 
or add a word or more to the lesson from the context to make the meaning clear, 
Thus, “Jeane said.” of * Jesus came,” for “be ssid” or “he come.” Cusges where 
the ipfissima vere of the Gospel begin the lesson are the infrequent exception, 

The rubricated portions of the notes are mingled with blak, apparcntly with 
no other rule than to aid the eye, Abbrevintions are very common in the notes, 
but not in the text, and then ther are of the moat obvious sort, | 

Ap the ManueEript now bs, it commences in the midst of the leseon for Tueaday 
after Enster, at Luke xxiv, 18. Gaps in the MS. have taken Away ole the lost 
four versesrfrom the next Saturday's leeson, all of the next Sunday's, and matter 
from the lessons of the evo of Good Friday, occupying two leaves. The Evangel- 
istarium is therefore nearly complete: and the useing portions coukd probably be 
supplied with certainty. (The paper presented contains O translation of the tes 
Bon notes, and gives the scripture places of the lessona) ‘The Jesenna for the 
week days of Lent are quite different from those «f the ordinary Greek order. 

The Menologry commences with [1fl, or September, ana foes through the F. 
With each month, at the commencement, is stated the aumber of davz, the 
pumber of day-time hours and of night-time hours—with ont or two exooptions. 
The translation of the rubrics of the Menology (given in full in the paper 
sented) presented many difficulties in the transliteration of proper named, Two 
Words oceur for the ‘commemoration’ of m saint or an event: two words for 
saint, and two for ‘Gospel! The first two cases present difficulty in close 
rendering; the last case none at all, as ‘Evangel’ and ‘Gospel’ fit tha ease por- 
petly. Two expressions occur for ‘mother of God:' one literal, the other the 
Syriac equivalent for drorsxoe or Deipara. The word for ‘apostle’ is used with 
a very great Intitude, and yet Incas less than ‘missionary.’ 

In the Menology the gapa, thourh leas in quantity of missing loaves, are harder 
to fill than these of the Evan-olisiar'um, They ore the following: Tdi (Sept) 17 
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of Cand 1 (Docomber the ist of Tishrin ie }; the lutter sa teege of 18th day 


GanGn f (December) to latter portion of 3d day of Cantin 2 (January); 2st day 
of Heziran (June) by error of scribe; latter part of 29th Ab tAuigoath tay coe 
Lessons, or purts of lessons, are thus wanting for 346 days of the Menology, or 
about one-tenth of the whole, The lessons are not always written out in fall in 
the Mepology, but denoted by reference. The following sample of one of the 
span fm random, from the 4th of Candin |, or December, shows one 
alyle. The passages merely referred to are denoted in brackets; the one unbrack- 
eled is written out in full 

* 4. Commemoration of Sainta Barbara and Juline [or Juliane], and of the pious 
Joho of Damascus, Psalm before the Gospel of matins: My ‘soul keepeth thy 
testimonies and loveth them wondroualy bh xix, 107]. Section: Princes have 

| no Without a canse [Ps cxix, 161], Gospel of Matins from Matthew, 
saturday 7 from Matthew (Matt. xxv. 1-13]. And in the priestly minisiration, 
from Merk. Mark v. 24-28, 
Pirand ae taany choice bits of history or fable come out, which I have not always 
found elsewhere. In the note for the $th of Tammdz (July) ocours the following 
remark, which has a classic as well aa an ecclesiastical hinge: “And in thie duy 
ere: the mother of God at the trembling water in the mount of Daphne. For 
the appeared to the apostles and [to] John, when they wandered by the Holy 
Spirit from Sion mother of the church and established there the first born of 
Antioch the city of Syria, having obtained mercy with God." 

The Scripture passages now in the MS, not counting the short ones inserted for 
reforence, are the following: 

Matthew i, 1-25; tii 13-11; iv. 1-25; v. 148: vL 1-28: vil, 1-71, 24-29; vill 
1-34; ix, 1-13. 18-35; x. 1-8, 16-22, 32, 82, 8T-42: xi. 1-16, 27-30; xii. 90-37; 
xin, 45-04; xiv, 1-12, 14-34; xy. 21-30: xvi. 19-20: xvii. 1-27; xvitl 14, 
10-20, 20-05; xix. 3-12, 16-30; xx. 1-16, 9-24; xxi. 1-11, 15-43; xxii. 1-46- 
xmili, 1-30; xxiv. 1-51; xxv. 1-46; xxvi, 1, 2, 6-16, 44-15: xxvii. 1-66; x 
1-14, . 
Mork i 9-11, 35-44; Hi. 1-12, 14-11, 23-45; fil. 1-5; v. 24-98; yi, 14-87; vib 
ai=37 5 villi. 27-31, 34-38; ix. 1, 17-31; x. 99-45+ xi. 1-11, 22-28; xv. 16—41, 
4-47; xvi. 1-20, 

uke L 1-68, 16-80; fi. 22-40; iii. 1-22: iv. 1-13, e815 v. 1-11, 17-33; vi 
1-10, 17-23, 31-36; vil: 1-29, 96-48; vill. 6-21, 90-39, 41-56; ix. 1-8, 98-43, 
57-82; x. 1-13, 16-21, 25-42; xi 27, 28; xii, 2-19, 16-21, 39-40: xiii, 10-11, 
19-29; xiv. 1-11, 16-24; xv. 2-32; xvi 10-31 xvii, 2-10, 12-19; xvill, G14, 
18-37, A643; xix, 1-10, 28-40; xx. 1-8, 46, 47+ xxi. 1-4, 8, 9, 25-21, 33-36; 
axu. 1-30; xxill. 32-40; xxiv. 1-12, 18-52, 

John i. 29-51; fil 1-28; iv. 46-54; v. 1-18, 17-47; vi. 1, 2, 6-93, 35-44 47 
BO; vil. 1-30, 37-52; vill. 12-69; ix. 1-41; x. 1-9, 17-42; xk 145, 47-84; xi 
1-80; xiii. 1-8, 31-38; xiv. 1-31; xv, 1-27; xvi 1-33; xvii, 1-26: xviii, 1-40; 
xix. 1-42; =x. 1-15; xxi. 1-25, 

These are enumerated simply aa being present in the MS. The table of leasona 
would be very different. Besides this, a number of passages from all the Evangel- 
late Gocir twice, some from Matthew and John three times, and some from John 
four times. The portions relating to the passion are those which are moat reposted, 


9, On the connection between verbs of ‘ putting’ and giving,’ 
by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College, New York. 

Prof, Short ilastrated the near relation between the verbs signifying § put" art 
‘give’ principally from the sap ysis recite did and da, and ein Beta Per 
and interchanges of office even in Sanskrit, but still more in the other branches of 
Indo-Europonn language, especially the Latin. He rewarded jt as probable that 
these two roots were twin forms of one original. Corresponding facta from the 
Semitic and other tongues were addnoed. 


10. On the Chinese accounts of Fn-sang, supposed by some to 
designate America, and of other countries described in connection 
with this, by Prof. 8. Wells Williams, of New Haven, 
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beyond sea. This eminent F flourished in the troubled times which wit 
nessed the conquest of bis native land by the Mongols under Kublaj Khan; and 
he was boay writing his Antiquarian Researches while Marco Polo was travelling 
about the country (A. D. 1275 to 1295) in the service of the Grand Ehan. The 
date of the deaths of these two men was about the year 1324. Ma Twan-lin’a 


work is armnged in twenty-five books, the Isat one named Researches into the 
Four Frontiers; out of its 250 sections, only nine deseribe the maritime countries 
on the east The nccount of Japan js too long to translate here, snd would add 
nothing to clear up the question ag to the identification of Fu-snng. The other 
eight are translated from the original text, in the order in which they etand, since 
this order has w bearing upon the position of Fu-suny, They are the following: 

Sect. XV T—/fie-d, The lond of the Crab Harbirians or Foreigners. 

Sect, 2VIT—Fu-sng, The kingdom of Fu-aang. 

Rect AVIT—Na Awok. The kingdom of Women. ) 

Sect. XIX.— Won Shan, The kingdom of Pictured Bodies 

Sect 3X.—Ta Hon, The kingdom of Great Han, 

Sect XX — Chi Ji Aweh. The kingdom of Dewarfs, 

seck RAT. —Chang-jin Kwok, The kingdom of Giants. 

Sect, XAIU.—Lin-ktw, The kingdom of Lewchow. 

The firat of the cight is known to refer to the island of Vero, and the Chinese 
still call the region by that name. The next country, Fu-eang, is not described 
by Ma Twan-lin himself; he merely quotes the narrative of the Shaman or 
Buddhist priest Hwui-shin, who teturned from Fu-song in A.D. 499, This man 

po rtin it lay twenty thoueand Wi (about Tuud tiles) ent of Ching, and woe 
famous for ita fu-song trees, whence it derived it+ name. The people made papor 
from the bark of this tree, and also apun thread of which ther manufactured 
eloth and brocade for dresses. They knew how to write, and hed on established 
government, Hwui-ahin's secount contains several other porticulara, which were 
fret made use of by the learned orientalist De Guignes in 1761 to prove that the 
Innd thus dearibed was Mexico, ‘This view haw been criticised by Klaproth, 
fupportal by Neumann, and in China made the subject of papera by Bretachneider 
and Sampeon, who opposed the view of De Guignes. All their arrunects 
were reviewed by Leland in o amall volume published in 1876, in which he 
pheld the original opinion of De Guignes, His conelusion has since found an 

vocate In the French sinologue Marquis d'Hervey de St. Denis, who had met 
with some adititional information in a Chinese history, Prof Williama summa- 
rized the arguments which mnke it difficult to regard Mexico ag the coun a 
spoken of, snd mentioned two especially, which are derived from Hwui-shin 
report itself. (ne is the manufactnre of kin or brocade from the bark of the 
fa-song tree (Browenedia papyrifera); this fabric. called niAdh, ja woven of sill 
and , and still worn by the Japanese, He exhibited a specimen of this 
t releth which was obtainad in 1854 at Hakodate in VYeeo: its tridescence 
a. vory temarkable; and no such fabric i+ known to have ever been woven in 
any other land. The other proof against Fu-sang being Mexico is the statement 
that the colors of the king's roles varied with tho ten eyellc years which denote 
the dual action of the five elements, wood, fire, earth, metal, water, This refer- 
ence shows that at the time the people of Fu-sang knew and adopted the sexm- 
nary cycle for computing time and perioda;: while no such scheme is known to 
ve existed among any people on the American continent. The probability was 






strong, therefore, that Fu-sang referred to the island of Saghalion, » part of which 


once belonged to Japan under the name of Karafte: this conctusion. ts supported 
by the old name Fu-sii totu, or kingdom of Fu-eang, which the Japanese employ 
for thelr own kingdom even to this day. 

The 12th in the list is the kingdom of Women, a country only reported on the 
authority of the same priest Hwui-shin, Tt sma to refer to one of the Kurile 
Islands; and w legend of the same nature is alluded to by Col. Yule, in his Cathay 
and the Way Thither, as current in Ma Twan-lin's time. 

Tho notice of the 1th, called the land of Pictured Bodies, is not dirotly 
ascribed to Hwui-shin, but to the histories of the same period; it cannot be 
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the Kurile Islands, as it i# placed 2000 milew northeast of Japan. 

accounts of Ta Han prove that they hud no definite ices of ita pewiti | 
In the peat section three separate kingdoms are mentioned: ni 

Dwarfs, the Hleck Teeth kingdom, and the Naked People's Land. The notices 

are all probably hearsay reporta of places In the [odinn Archipelagn, 

The 22d section epeaks of a land of Giants, and from the reference in it to Ain- 

io, or Kastern Corea, one would jook for it in the islands between that country and 

Japan. A small Japanese cyclopedia was shown to the Society, in which o naked 

giant was represented as holding o richly dressed dwarf standing on hia extended 


The list of these ensiern kingdome described is Lewchew, but the d 
confnses the Pescadore and Muailji-co-sima groups with their more easterly and 
civilized kingdom, 
The conclusion to be derived from all these various notices of the lands situnted 
east of China is, that Ma Twan-lin had no definite knowledge of any of them from 
1 observation, and gathered his accounts from the most credible sources at 
is command, supposing that they were all easily reached by Chinese and Japanese 
ressnla, 






1i, On Indra in the Rig-Veda, by Mr. E. D. Perry. of Columbia 
College, New Vork City. 


The primary object of this essay is to give os distinct on account of the god 
Indro as possible, as he appenra in the light shed upon him by the hymus of ee 
Veda; more especially, to determine with accuracy the position held by him 
in the Vedic pantheon, and his original significance. his Nofurbeteufung: Le the 
‘erot Nature which tie behind and aresymbolized by this striking pereonitien- 
tion. ‘The preliminary port of the work is of course a searching examination of the 
hymns themectves, and a conscientious interpretation of all passages in any way 
earing npn the subject. Great core is taken to avoid two dangers: on the one 
haod, thas of overhasty combination and compirison with seeming parallels in ex- 
tra-In‘linn mythology: and on the other, that of following too closely what may be 
ealled the ritualistic tendencr. which puts theze ancient hymns (which breathe out 
the freshness of onture, and dieplay the Indian people in the vigor of youth) on 
the game Jevel with the religious monstrosities of a cunning, snbile ingenious, 
and yet frivalous priesthood of a later age, and attempta to explain obscure points 
fo the text by not less imperfectly understood detalla of the later ceremonial* 
The Rig- Veda is the only aouree from which materinla have been thus far drawn. 
The Brihmanas show so decided on odvane: bevond Vedic ideas thot great confa- 
gion would have followed any attempt to combine thom. The same reason pre- 
voila with regard to the Yajus. The S4man contains only 60 or 70 verses not 


found in the Rik, and these offer nothing of value. A preliminary examination of 


the Atharvan shows that the results to be obtained from it would not differ 
materially from those furnished by the Rik, and ite discussion has been postponed 
until later. 

The easy is divided Into four parts, as follows: L The primitive conceptions 
of the Indinna regarding Indra, and the powers of nature which are represented 
under this personification; TT. The mccounts of Indra’s parentage, and the narra- 
tives and legends of his birth; ITT. The funetions of Indra in the supernatural 
and the natural, the ct veg and the moral world; TV. The conception of Indra 
aaa definite person, and the descriptions of him resulting from this conewption. 

L ‘The opinion has prevailed among scholars that Indra was, both in his origin 
and subsequent development, a aky-god. Roth, in his firet published casay on 


® To the frat of these perila Myriantheus seems to hove fallen a proy; his work, 
Pie Acvina oder Arischen DNoskuren, was published st Munich in 1976. The 
other has often proved disastrous to Alfred Hillebrandt, who ls represented in 
this se two books, Ueber die GHtin Aditi (Brealau, 1576), and Veruga ond 
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Aber, Grassmana, and others call him a aky-god (Grassmann, the pod 
firmament; the othe-s, the god of the ruin-aky)¢ Lodwig ; 
“the gol of the aky, tunor w hice protection and guldanow stand on 


a 


‘il 


Ralure, Maintains that he is leas intimately connected with natural phe 
0 cre rsd of the indinn divinities. {[t is hore attempted to be proved that 
odie poriod at least Indra js to be regarded, not as 9 sky-god, but as 
ee eating: to 0 region the conception of which wax purely and exclusively Indian 
the personification of the thunderstorm, of the storm in tts iiins 
ence ahd grundeur; in which respect he ie distinguished! from the other 
ds, who represent particular features of that phenomenon. 
mont Probable derivation of the word indra ix that proposed by Roth: 
namely, from the ear in oF ine, from nr the word is formed with the suffix 
ra, & ef being inserted, as in Greek Eh biesl cs peoqu=(F- pale, Lodwig mentio i: 
Slavonic word. jedri, ‘swift,’ as the only representative of indra tk Tndactire. 


: 
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Ht. The passages in which reference is made to the circumstances of Tadra's 
birth aro numerous, much less wo those which afford any clue to the subject of his 
puege Thoy aré best divided into four groups: viz. 1, ph 1 ecconntas, 
®. énch o¢ display most prominently the orizinal element of the migthus hee 
immediste impression made by the observation of natural phenomens, in which 
details that mighticst of phenomena, the thunderstorm, are described, often with 
pci Hilelity: 2. anthropomorphic sccounta. in which Indra‘s original signifi: 
ane nature gives place to his humanized form and character, and in whic , 
accorMngly, his birth is represented ns pecurring in accordance with human ox- 
seer, S Beovunts which mention Indra’s parentage, but omit to name ae 
plainly the resulta of consecions epeculition on the rt of the priests, Dyans 
heaven scema to have been thought of as Indra's father, whenever any one partic. 
ular deity is meant, and as his mothor, Prthivi or earth, Later views made him 
a child of Aditi; but the opinion, adranced by Hillebrandt, that this is to he 
aocepted for the Vedic poriod too, is quite untenable In several passipes Indra ia 
P puiroh pins, ‘Son of M ijrint * accordingly, the tuune (Pavesi, ipplied te 
his mother in two passages, scemea merely equivalent to ‘the mighty one,’ and 
eyes BS bo real clue, In the purzling verso x. 101, 12 we find Indra styled 
Se ap of Nishtigri ;"" but the word aber i is mot with nowhere else, and no 
data mre at hind to explain ik, Silyann, of course, explains it: he makes it equiva- 


_ AIL The subject of Indra's functions in the Universe is extremely copious, and 
i " several qnestions of oqical importance ana diticulty. In the varicos 
manifestations of his power we find a ETound on which he stands in common with 
other divinities. The most prominent of these manifestations Is the Buttle atdek 
Be hias to Aight in the wir ageinnt the demons who steal tha rain and light and 
withhald them from mortals: tha most iraciouae act of bin rood eae, the on 
of these blessings to suffering men His activity in thia fold beings him into ae 
especially clom connection with Trita, concerning whom it fs endeavored to prove 
that he is an older deity who originally performed the functions of the kuter Indra, 
and sank gradually into insignificance hefore the rising national hero; with the 

® Roth's latest views, as expresam] in the Pet. Dict. diffor widely from thes, 
fe there calla him the chief of the deities of the middle region, io the air, 
betwoon heaven and earth, 

















Adityas, especially with Varuga. whose lieutenant in a certain field Indra seema 
to have been, until dnally he suceceded his master on the throne of heaven (a 
question trested of at considerable length in the essay); with the Marute, the gods 
ofthe siorm, who support their leader Indra in the slorm-battle; with Sonu 
Originally the well-known intoxicating beverage suppesed by the sim 1 
worshippers to be enjuyed by the god with even groater gusto than 
selves experienced, but before long perec ified and alee 

lem prowess, and astociated with Iudra in all his exploits; with Brhaspati or 
Bruhimagaspati, the god of prayer; with Agni, the god of fire and lightning, and 
Viehou, the sun-rod; and with Tvashtar and the Rbbo's, the skillful armorers 
and artificers, From the potion of Indra's paramount inmportaoce in preserving 
the natural order of the world waa developed by gradual stages the belief that he 
was its creator, in which character we find him celebrated in passages of great 
eublimity. His benevolence towards his worshippers, finally, ia praised in grute- 
ful longuage, and gives cocusion for associating with him Pishan and the two 
Acving, the divinities of benevolence por excefience amoug the Indiona. 

LY. The extraordinary popularity which this robust deity (who in the warlike 
epic period becomes the supreme unchallenge! ruler of the gods) enjoyed among 
the Indian Artone was the cause of his being oelebruted in the most extravagant 
language. His personal appearance, his weapons, horses, chariot, his enormous 
es and #till more prodigious thirst, are oll described with the minutenees 

Oxagyeration characteristic then ns now of castern poetry. 

12. On Reformed Huddhism in China and Japan, by Pres. 
Martin. 

Buddhism has always exhibited a remarkable facility of adaptation to the char- 
acters and circumstances of ihe people among whom it has been propaynted, 
Hence the great difference in the aspects of the same religion in Tibet and Tar- 
tary, China and Japan, Ceylon and Burma. It might therefore be expected that 
Buddhiam would undergo considerable modifications whenever it waa brought 
Into contuct with Christianity. This is notably the cose in Japan; and the modi- 
Beations referred to have perhaps shown themselves earller in that country on 
account of the lively susceptible character of the people. In illustration of this, 
the speaker proceeded to give an account of a visit which he had made in com- 
pany with Mr, Nishima, a native Christian pastor, to a Buddhist College in Kloto, 
the anciomt capital. 

The buildings suggest reform by their external appearance, being in the beat 
style of Fou an architesture, ond in strong contrast with the famous Afeeghon 
temple, to which they are wttached. They were erected, it is sald, at a cost of 
360,000 Fen, or £300,000, The orgunization is not yet complete, but provision is 
mace for the varisus departments of instroction usually foun in weeern univer. 
sities, In the department of Natural Philosophy, the speaker was shown a large 
collection of apperntus (mostly imported) for the purpose af teaching eX perimental 

isics; aml in the departinent of theology he waw a clase of forty candidates 
or the pri taking notes of a lecture that was being delivered by a vener- 
able Jooking Bonne. 

The name of the sect to which this establishment belongs is Shingiw, or the 
‘new doctrine; and a tract which the speaker received from one of the profes- 
sors indicates how justly it may claim that designation; explaining that the 
adherents of the Shinsiu have abandoned the practice of compulsory celibacy, 
renounced ascetic rites, and rejected the worship of all Buddhes or other deities, 
except Amida, the Unlimited or Kternal, This : Aes further states that the 
soul is in a etate of salvation the moment it exercises faith in the love of Amids: 
all of which are Christian doctrines under pagan names, 

In China soch reformed sects are numerous; but they have net in any case 
approached so near to tho adoption of Christian dogmas, and are distinguished 
from the current Buddhism of that empire chiefly by an ottitnde of protest against 
certain forme of popular idolatry. 


13. The Sutra in Forty-two Chapters, translated from the Tibe- 
tan by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of Baltimore, Md.; presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary. 
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Americon Oriental Society: 


Mr, Rockhill points out in his introductory notice that this brief Sutra, one of 
the canonical works of Buddhism, has been already twice translated from 
opera . Schiefner (1851) and L. Peer (1878); and also onee from the 
Chinese, by Mr. 3. Ben! (J. RB. A. 8., vol xix, 1867). He has been led wm make a 
translation into English from the Tibetan version also by the fhet that it contains 
in a concise form the most toportant points of Buddhist dogma and morala. The 
text used by him is the lithographed one published in 1568 by M, Feer from o 
copy in four languages (Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol, and Manchu) brought to France 
by the Abbé Har. 

The introduction (placed in the original text at the end of the work), giving the 
usual history of the importation of Buddhisr into China, is as follows: 

“To the 24th year of Tiu Tou Wang ithe emperor Chao of the Chow) the 
year of the wood-tiger (1029 B,C.) the 4th month, the 8th day, o body ey, 2 
coming from the southwest appeared in the king's palace. The king and his 
having sen it, questioned the wise men, who anawered by the following 
prophecy: ‘It is a sign that a mighty Lord will appear in that ¢ rter (of the 
world), and that after a thonaand yoara bis doctrine will reach this ier 

* After that, in the 62d year of Moh Wang (949 B, C.), in the year of the water- 
ope, the secodd month, the 16th day, the Master (Sakyomuni) showed the way to 
enter into the Nirvana. 

“Alter 1010 years (from the luminous apparition), in the reign Fw 
6 A.D.) the eighth of Hin Ming-thi, in the first month, in the night of th t ‘Vhth 
<a the king hadadream. A being of more than elght coblte in helght, of the 
of gold, (whoee body) emitted light like the aun, deseanded into the palace. 
‘My sapireiy he said, ‘will spread itself gradually over this country." fol- 

y (the king) having questioned his ministers (abont this dream), the 
Ty yi (Fo yi) answered him thas: * Long ago, in the time of Tin Tou 
Wang, there was a prophecy made in answer (to a question); this dream of the 

S agrees with it’ 

*Then the king looked over the old records, and was mode happy by finding 
this prophecy of the time of Tiu Tou Wang. The king sent eightoen men, among 
barre wh the ninisier Wang Teun, into the west, to try to discover the teaching 
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“They arrived at the kindom of Yuochi, where two men of Indin of the family ie 
Kagrape, tho Arhot Matangipa and the Pandit Gobharana (helped them) to 
on a white horse the fundamental works, the Sutra in 42 chapters and ot 
Butraa, both of the Great and the Little Vehicle, and also a vase full of relica of 
the Master. (After that) they etarted back by the road by which they had come, 
At the end of the 12th mnth they arrived at the fortresa of Lo-yang. 

“In etx years from that time, the Arhat and the Pandit had converted the 
unbelievers of the Black Plain (i.e. China). 
Sarisioed that, the Arhat and the Pandit rising into the air spoke these verses to 

tng + 


* The foxes’ whelps are not of the lion's race ; 

A burning lamp is sot Uke the stn ond moon: 

A little pond is not Ike the whole ocean: 

Frery mountain has not the majesty of Meru: 

The clood of the Law cover: the whole world: 

The rain of the Law moisteneth the seeds (in the hearts) of all mankind ; 
By showing wonders and miracles 

(The Law) touches mankind in all quarters of the world.” 


“Having spoken thus, they returned to India by means of their magical powers. 

“This ia the origin and history of this Sutra. Originally it did not exist in 
Tibetan; but having been put in the Chinese Bkabbgyur (pron. Koanjur), it wos 
translated into the Manchu language by order of the High one guarded br heaven 
(Kieoling), and translated also into the language of Bod (i.e. Tibet) by Dkah- 
belt Subhagacreyadh waja and Dkoh-behw D Wanarishtamvyasn, It was trone- 
lated into the langunge of Sog (i. e. Monollan) by the learned professor 
Prajoodayavyasa. The patron of the doctrine of the Victorious (i.e. Jinn, the 
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Buddha}, Hing ttn, wishing to make known the Law, hundred 
_ Badia), Hitag tte, wishing to ira ee Law, give ote ounces of 


have it engraved and printed in the four la 
“May the seeds of virtue given to those who have become exceeding holy 


help the doctrine of the Victorious to be widely diffused for many years to come ; 
in sickness, or famine, or 


(all) the quarters of the earth either 


| Nae ae cresting May all etoo Baiipe eneciiily ariva'at that eialoes weir 
— haw no superior.” 


14, On the Transliteration of Sanskrit, by Prof. Whitney. 


Tn this paper, the subject was presented substantially as below. 
The question of the pedis tevetion of Sanskrit is not merely a part of the rast 
one of representing alphabetic soumda in general by Roman letters; 


end | 
it has a quite specific and practical ospect: namely, how are the native Indian 
characters 


best to be tured Into European onca, in view of the very great tse 


made of the laner by Sanskrit scholars and by philologists geuerully. Not only 
are Sanskrit words and forma constantly needing to be quoted in philological 


works, where the lutricacy of the devandgori alphabet. and the difficulty of setting 
it along with our ordinary ty make transliteration necesanry: whol volumes, 


and of cht chuse, are po bli. in the transliterated form, even such texte as 


the Rig-Veda (Auifrechth, the Taittiriya- Samhita (Weber), the Aftareya-Brahimane 
(Aufrecht), etc. ‘There is nothing iHegitimate about this: the language is written 


“in India, to no small extent, in whatever alphabet the writers are secustomed to 
‘employ for other purposes; and there is no reason why we may not allow our- 


selves to do tho same. 
_ The systems of transliteration employed are in detall very various, almost every 
scholar and periodical having a peculiar one, more or lose different from 


fot Fothor. Respecting only a small minority of lottera la there entire 


: these aro a, 1, 9, Ki, dp, 6 8, mr, ow; although also ¢, d, A, hare uaed 
Seay aniversally. It ia trae that thie variety cuuses little practical difficulty, 
since he who employs one system is but slightly embarrassed to understand any 
of the reset: and hence scholars need not be strongly urged to abandon methods 
long ern yed by them and take up new unes; yet it is evidently desirable that 
HAGE? 2 at any rate be made to tend gradually toward unity. The points of 


discordance aig of every kind and degree: in some cases, choice fs m matter of 
indifference, and must be arbitrarily made, merely for the sako of unity: but 


there are also signa current whose use is decidedly to be reprobated, and, if pus 


ible, put down. 


In reference to the vowels, in the first lage, the leading question ia, how 
quantity shall be marked. The naual English (and hence alee Indian eth ha 
long been to write an acute accent over the long vowe rowel: thug, da. | is w 
to be disapproved; both becauze there is no alaptedness in such «a ri tn 
i purpose, and because it thos becomes impossible to accentuate a vowel at all. 
Continental ia divided between the macron and the circumflez seeent: © 
thus, 4 or d. choice between these two is comparatively indifferent: ret the 
former (4) must be allowed to be on the whole preferable, for the reasons that 
the macron was devised for this particular purpose and has no other, and that it 
@ more easily combined with the accent-marks (a consideration of prime impor- 
tance): there ia, in fnot, o degree of tneongruity in writing two sccent-marks, a 
ciroumflex aod on acute or ve, over the same letter, gerearse~ 4 device, of 
teing the macrow for simple ong and the cireumfex for long acute, is ingenious, 


‘end obvistes o certain difficulty as regards type; but it is hardly worthy of gen- 


eral adoption, since it involves oan inconsistency, ond also leaves the one of a 
long ciroumflex (svariia) unprovided for. For these reasons, after e ving the 


‘cireumfex-tign for thirty years, I have myself recently adopted 1 “macron 


_ The Eareeton of tation of the r-vowel is of quite ancther kind. Two 
between thes ie nernluaaige: namely, ¢ and i (and tothe former of theae— 


pir sign, with little crele instead of dot beneath the r, may be regarded as 


ic fl uivalent, being theoretically preferable) Hore the choice is not a 
ace, but involves an obviously important principle: not to give: 
ae ptobeaniiiy to a single element o clouble sign involving o false utterance. All 
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rpetuate the error. Simple ¢, 


Tie -ot gutting nid of Aacacis $0 (a8 in the case of the other short 
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and d fortiors not that monstrous absurdity iri, should be written 


The representation of the diphthougs has its minor difficulties, For the guaa- 
fiphthongs, there ia almost universal oceeptonce of the signs « o, with the core 


reapouc ' too; and this pronunciation has been so long the custom in 
a aga obi alan without exception in Europe, that no girkc need be felt 
as to mdniitting the e- and o-signe, Yet the value of those diphthongs was so 
eridentiv ai, om at the beginning, and even in earliest Sanakrit, that we caunbat 

in w ik were possible to introduce the corresponding written forme—as 
indewd has done, though without further imitation, by one or two French 
scholars, the usages of their own language favoring the substitution, The heavier 
diphthongs are written either ai, au or di, dw: the latter are more etymologically 
correct, bat the former are easier, and sufficiently well suited to ¢, 6: there is not 
much to choose between them. To make evident the diphthongal quantity, @ and 
Gare written by some; it ia well onoogh, yet seems a needless trouble; Griaaa- 
mano's 4,3 for the heavier diphthongs has found no imitation, and i= not to be 


The designation of the acute (wddtta) accent by our ordinary seute mark is 
universal; and nearly or quite «0 is Lkewiee that of the ciroumtlex (srorida) by 
our so-called grave accent (thus, yi). No more suitable sign than the latter 
could be devised, since the tone signified by it is in fact a downward slide 


Passing now to the consonants, the first question concerns the mode of writ'ng 
the aspirate mites, Anil here, the adldtion of go A io the non-aspirate is wall. 
Jongerin use, In this there is nothing to be regretted; the element by which the 
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As to the mute-classos, the marking of the linguals (or by whatever other name 
we call the mardhonyo-class) with a dot beneath—thus, t, d—is nleo neaely 
t exception, and unobjectionable. But the treatment of the palatals is 
hanier on, and embarrassed moreover by the doubt concerning the precise 
metic value.cf the sounds at a given period, To me, c and J (with, of course, 
and jA na aspirates) seem on the whole to be preferred: sccented rutturals (om 
are more burdensome, and also interfere with the clearness of the actual 
; for should, on theoretical grounds, any diacritical mark be employed with 
diverse values. This lest reason ia conclusive also aguinst the common Engiish 
of ch and chh—in which, moreover, is involved a needless waste of Hine amd 


the nasala, a apd mm poss without question: and s, for the lingual, goes b 
constraint of analogy with 4, ¢; a9 regarde the two others, considerations preg 
rT Inuet cetermine. One of them will naturally be written @, beenuse that 
sign idely found already provided in fonts of type; and, in accordance with 
ita general value, this is best assigned to the palatal nasal. For the remaining 
(guttoral ie oftenest met with an» with short horizontal linw abore it—which fine 

co ay by ita length or otherwise, to be well distinguished from the macron, 

in connection with the nasls may be considered the representation of the 
amuavira, dificult both on account of the varioty of methods employed, and 
because, with the Hindu phonetists as well as with thelr modem uot mors, there 
has been question as to the phonetic valne of the sound: whether and how far 
it waa a nasalizotion of the vowel, or a nasal clement following the vowel, Since, 
ever, the Hindo texta in general use the same sign for all the different claasea 
of cases, and whatever their theorctic estimate of the sound, tere Appoars to be 
‘mo good reason why weehould not do the sume thing with the aime unanimity: 
writing, for example, hofea, and allowing its a to bo viewed an having either “6 

one character or the other. Por it would be as good as impossible to provide » 
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mark, and beonnse tho dot above seome like a reproduction of the corr 


sat New York, October, 1880, titi 


tot yowel-signs, unaccented and accented, witha mark of n Hi 

— Whetl SAUER well a coed allen aie CRAs acd eters sha Mente 
mark applied, must be misinly a matter of arbitrary seluction: I prefer a dot 
: ow, because the dot below ia already in full res rr 





o sesh mal a nt mero, ond for an mm amaitoileted to o 
nant—a distinction which haa a hich practical convenience, : 

Of the semivowela, only the palatal and labin) call for discussion. For the 
latter of these, too, © is eo gencrally current aa reprosentutive that it may almost 


pore for Woiversal; a few Germans use ow instead, but for no good and defensible: 


reason. Historically best, to be sure, would be a w in the English one acl 
having the English utterance. Vet the English sound if also originally repre- 


by ¢; aod as we write both Latin ofan and Freech cia. recognizing | the. 
w-sound a# belonging to the earlier word and the v-sound to the later, we may 


tly enough do the same in the Sanskrit. For the palatal semivowel are 
witely teed both yand yf The latter bas moch in its favor, being fn all Tes peta 
elated to tas tow; and it ia to the Germans the natural sign for the sound, na 
is yto the English and French The choice of designation haa to be made kn 
connection with that for the sonant palit] mute; aod there is, it may- fairly be 
qimed, a gain of convenience and ccounomy in adojting for the two sounds Jj and 
y rather than in taking ¢* and #, ned ao lenting y out of ae altogether, : 


Among the sibilants we have only one fixed point, the dental ein regard to 
the other two usage ie very Huctumting, and the prevailing practice not altogether 
to be a re. It was spparently-by some mishap that at the outset ah came to 
be wsed by the English for the lingual instead ‘of the palatal sibilant, the two 
being regarded as practically undistinguished In utterance (for the definition of 
the lingual os like ah in shen, and the palatal us Whe se in‘ seeston, though servilely 
copied from one grammar to another down to the latest, really meana this, since 
the sounds in the two words are precisely the same); the impression waa thus 
given that the lingual was the normal sA-cound, and the error has been perpetuated 
in @ great variety of way-. There is ono wholly unobjectionnble mode af corrects 
ing it: namely, by fetting the lingunl point below the letter dofor the sibilant what 
it does for the mutes and nasal, and so writing # This Grasemonn (04 perhaps 
fomeé before him) bas done, and others ore doing—oyself, fur eximple, after 
reluctaniiy writing #& for a generation. The sign #4, or anything else involving 
the anme implication, should be banished from general use. For the porilortal 
Mbilant, the customery English sign s’ is very bad, as again ine An aoe 
mark to signify what is not accent, and embarrassing the designation of the real 
accent. (mn the coutinent is moat widely employed the sign ¢ which answers the 
aps bape euliciently well, although nuthing very positive ia to be sald in ite 

avor save that it Includes a peilatal lettor ns basia, and is found provided and 
ready for wae in may fonts. In an alphabet of wider boaring, whatever eign 
stands for the wi-sound wonld be the most suitable representative of thie alhilant.* 

Bopp’s addition of a diacritical point to our A as sign of tho Sanskrit a iratien 
has, #0 far af observed, found no imitators, and is not to be commends The 
character 4 for risarga is too firmly rooted in general usage to be displaced; nor 
is there pressing need for seeking « hetter representative for the sound. 

To sum wp briefly: the items to be most strongly urged, as involving: imps ‘ 
Principles, are the use of ¢ and » for the lingual vowel and the lingual sibilant 
reepectively ; of next consequence, for the sake of uniformity, is the adoption of 
the signa cj, y, ¢ for the palatal aeunds: the designations of long vowels, af the 
diphiha of the nasala, are minor matters, which will doubtless settle them- 
ives by degrees in the right manner. 

A remark or two may be added oa to the division of words, As erory one 
knows. there is in the manuacripts no division at all; the whole text ia written 
solid, and prose and verve alike. The European rule is, to make in 


writing or printing a separation between words, whenever it can be done without 
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* A recent isolated case of the introduction yy sign of the palatal sibilant is 
against every analogy, and altogether to be condemned. 
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| ia pot ae inobjectibuable, but to ha Racunenns and: it 
| |niperative where the authoritative form of a word (as deter- 


ara pada-text or by a commentary) is to be briefly signified. 
15, Notes on certain analogous Structures and Constructions 


in Tibetan and Japancee, by Mr. Hockhill; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Rockhill briefly reviews the analogies between the two languages in 
tion ttt and din to the verb, the noun forma in construction. the ele ss 
nrc diminmtives, the uses of adjectives and oumerals, of pronouns and 

the value of reduplications, and so on, 

Gt or two other communications were for lack of time with- 
drawn, to be presented at the next meeting. 

‘A rote: of thanks to the authorities of Columbia College, for 
the hospitable reception and entertainment offered by them, was 
ee and the Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston on 

nesday, May 25th, 1881. 
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Proceedinga at Boston, Maw, 1851. ly 


Proceedings at Boston, May 18th, 1881. 


Tux Society assembled at the usual place and time. ‘The Pres- 


ident and the Vice-Presidents being absent, the chair was 


taken Suaire A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, and later by Rev. 
W. H. Ward, of New York. | 

The Treasurer's report for the last year was read, and his 
accounts audited ly a committee appointed for the purpose, and 
accepted. The summary of accounts is as follows: 








RECEIPTS, 

Balonoe on hand, May 19th, 1680, — - : . . 74.06 

Annual assesementa paid in, - ; - $570.00 

Bale of the Journal, - = ‘ . = 14.99 

Interest on deposit in Savings Rank, : . 27.57 
Total recelpte of the yeur, - - . - 791.79 
$1,405.85 

EXFESDITU REs, 


Printing of Proceedings and Journal, - = - 8759.25 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, — - . 26.16 





| Total expeniilures of the year, - - . : RiT79.40 
Halance on hand, May 18th, 1881, . : . “ “68645 


$1,405.85 


Bills for printing will soon be due which will nearly or quite 
exhaust the balance now in the Treasury, 
The amount of the Bradley typefand is nt present #848,52. 
_ The report of the Librarian showed the accessions to the Li- 
brary anne the year to consist of forty-six volumes, sixty-three 
parte of volumes, sige? Pe ry unphlets, and four manuscripts : 
the number of titles of printed books being now 4,046; of manu- 
scripte, 148. Among the gifts is a magnificent work, published 
at the expense of the Government of the Netherlands, and by it 
nted to the Society, on the Buddhist temple of Bérd-Bou- 
Jour in the island of Java consisting of 418 ove! folio plates and 
a descriptive text in Dutch and French. 
The Committee of Publication reported that the twelfth vol- 
ume of the Journal, containing the Index Verborum to the 





Atharva-Veda, ordered published last year, was on the point of 


completion, and would be distributed to membors doubtless within 
a month; also, that progress had been made with the earlier- 
i 
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lvi American Oriental Society : 


i eleventh volume, of which the first part might be expected 
to be finished in the course of the year, 

The Directors gave notice that they had appointed the antamn 
meeting of this year to be held in New Hacer: on the last 
Wednesday (26th) of October. Also, that they had continued 
the Committee of Publication of last year for another year. 
Further, they recommended to the Society the election us Cor- 
porte Sresibere of the following persons: 


Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md, ; 
Rev. F. FP. Ellinwood, of New York; 
Mr. E. W. Hopkins, of Bridgewater, Mnas, ; 
Rev. L. F, Mills, of Hanover, Germany. 
The gentlemen thus proposed were then balloted for, and de- 
elared duly elected. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, 
a letter was read from Prof. Salisbury, of New Haven, positively 
declining to be a candidate for re-election as President. Prof. 
Abbot, of Cambridge, also requested to be relieved, after nearly 
thirty years of service, of the duties of Recording Secretary, 
These communications were referred to a Nominating Committee, 
which brought in and proposed the following Board of Officers, 
and it was elected without dissent : 


President—Prof. 5. Wells Williams, LL.D., of New Haven, 
Vice-Presidenta—Mesars, Clark, Parker, and Woolsey (as last 
year). — | | , 

Recording Secretary—Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., of Cam- 
bridge. 

Corresponding and Classical Secretaries and Treasurer and 
Librarian, Messrs. Whitney, Goodwin, and Van Name (as last 
year). 

: Directora—Mesers. Cotheal, Short, and Ward, of New York, 
Peabody and Lanman, of Cambridge, and Thayer, of Andover 
(as last year), and Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Ph.D., of Philadelphia, 

The presiding officer (Prof. Peabody) then communicated to the 
meeting the names of the members who had deceased during the 
preceding year: namely, of the Corporate Members— | 


Rev. Rufos Anderson, of Boston; 

Prof. J. L. Diman, of Providence, R. L; 

Prof. W. C. Fowler, of Durham, Conn. ; 

Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman, of Chickies, Pa. ; 
and of the Corresponding member— 

Rev. 8. F. Brown, of Japan. | 
_ Prof. Peabody spoke at considerable length of the venerable 
Dr. Anderson, his own early teacher and life-long friend, deserib- 
ing and extolling his many virtues of character, his long years of 
devoted service to the cause of Christian missions, his warm in- 
terest, in connection with that canse, in studies relating to East- 
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ern language and history, and his éontributions to them. The 
Corresponding Secretary called attention to the fact that he was 


the last survivor in the Society of its band of founders, having 


been a Director from the beginning and for many years a Vice- 
President, till age and infirmity led him to decline a re-election as 
such; and read extracts from the first records (1842), showing the 
active part taken by him in its earliest proceedings. i 
_At the invitation of the chair, Prof, Williams of Brown Univer. 
sity paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of his colleague Prof, 
Diman, dwelling upon the lows which American letters had sus- 
tained by the early death of this distinguished scholar and teacher, 
_ The Corresponding Secretary recounted the services of Prof. 
Fowler to the study of American history and of the English lan- 
guage; and he gave a brief sketch of the life and works of Prof, 
Taldeman, who, from being a student of natural science, had 
passed to the study of phonetics, taking high rank by the produe- 
tion of his Trevelyan Prize Essay (1860), and during the tatter 
part of his life had devoted himself mainly te philology, publish- 
ing many works, and being especially active in connection with 
the American Philologics! Association, 

Dr. Ward gave some account of the long and efficient mission- 
ary labors of Dr, Grown, continued, with intermissions, for nearly 
forty years, in China and Japan, | 

Extracts from the correspondence of the past half-year were 

read by the Corresponding Secretary. 
_ Mr. Rh. A, Guild, Librarian of Brown University, of Providence, 
R. L, communicates the information that the University has lately 
received from Burma a complete copy of the Buddhist sored 
books, in Pili: The donor, Rev. J. N. Cushing, writes respect- 
ing them : 

“The set of books belonging to the Boetagat (Tripiteta) is complete, as the 
Dhrrouarus ajoept them, Doultloas the tert is importect, for there are always more 
or lesa peti every palm-leaf book copied. All that I can say is that the books 
tre such as any pricst teaching Pali, in his Kyoung, would use... . Those having 
the bright gilding and vermilion covers come from Mandalay, where the art of 
pelin-leaf book-making flourishes in ita greatest perfection. These are new books. 
some of the others have jong been used in monasteries,” , . . 

Prof. Isane H. Hall writes from Philadelphia, in reference to 
the Greek Inseription from Beirit, communicated to the Iast 
meeting (sce Proceedings for Oct. 1880, above, p. xli.), that the 
emendations then conjecturally made in it prove, on renewed ex- 
amination of the original by a friend on the spot, to be the trae 
readings of the monument itself. 

Dr, 5. Merrill, of Andover, called the Society's attention to the 
fact that the inscription in question hail alread: ¥ been published, 
in Boeckh’s. Corpus, vol. iii, and also in the Gibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. v., p. 588. | 

Prof. Hall also sends a brief account, with transeription and 
translation, of a charm picked up, a year or two ago, by an Ameri- 
can gentleman in Jerusalom, near the pool of Siloam, It was 
enclosed in a tightly sealed little tin box. 
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hs soit aber pearly des of the last tine are composed of Arabic numerals, 
Rabbinic: but ahout two Hof the last tine are composed of Arabic numerals 


7 is rather dificult to read, but which wonld be called 








tn all the spaces, and an Arable name written outside of each of the four side, 
‘The tngunge ts Chaldaised Hebrew, with at least one Arabic peculiarity, the 
tse ofthe article. The following is the translation: . 

“* May the work of Ratan prosper! 


**T conjure you, ye the evil spirits of the evil spirits of Asmodai the King of 


the evil spirits and Rex Tarta reps emg Meimin and Zabn"h and HOrkiin and 
Mirhab and Shomhiresh, and the red king and the white king, that ye shall put 
the heart of Mehmed the son of 'Ellya fire and brimetone of mighty love, 


M 
flame of Jah, that he may neither eat nor drink until be shall have done instantly 
wish and will of Karmoz the sou of Sigma, so that he may fulfil hist 


not delay in the least nor bring to naught, through the force of thoee names 
re sctover the moon, Linkim, Link!', Liakir, Linles, Linroth, Laarash “- 
Abiagaph and Elde's.' 
“The numbers of the Jast line, when turned into Hebrew characters by their 


numerical yalnea, seem to make no continuous sense, The numbers in the mere, 


treated, si ‘Love, mighty fire, fame mighty:' the words about it 


alts Me mises Gaetol, Mlchoek, Urseel” Aurctat 


_ Rey. L. F. Mills, now residing at Hanover, in Germany, writes 
under date of March , 1881, giving an account of his labors on 
the Avestan Githis, and of the publication of their results in 


Which he is now engaged, and enclosing a few specimen pages 


of the latter, 


Mr. Mills's edition includes the Avestan text, with transliteration and vorbatim 
and froo translations (the former in Latin); the transliterated Pahlavi version with 
critical notes and translation; Neriosen 
tranelation; and the (transliterated) Persian Pahlavi described below. The Puh- 
lavi version of the Ciathia, aa of the rest of the Yarns, has hitherto rested on a 
single MS., published by Spiegel; Mr. Milla is placed, by the kindness of Dr. R. 
W. West, in. possession of the collstion of another MS. of about the seme om 3 
dent bim by Destur Hoshangii rdsinge in Indian; andaleo had the loan from the 
Manich Library of « copy made for Haug just before leaving India from a Pah- 
Javi text in Persian characters, with interlinear Persian translation (mixed with 
Parel and Arabic), It ts not known from what source this Intter text comes: in 
the difficult taak of ite decipherment Mr. Mills haa aain had assistance from Dr, 
West, It was found a valuable umpire between the other two texte, but so far 

ependent that its own publication was deemed also desirable. The translation 
“a the sexy Spon these tines has been revised by West, and in part 
by Spiegel; the former's suggested alterations, where not accepted and incorpora- 
toad ty ir. Mills, the latter intends nlso to publish in full. ro Neriosengh's San- 
skrit, Mr. Milly has received from Spiegel notes of u collation of another Copen- 
hagen MS.; and the anme scholar has revised his work. An elaborate commen- 
tary is to follow, in which will be reported the opinions on every point of the au- 
thor's cessor, both Asiatic and European (except Auquetil); and there will 
he added glossaries of Pahlavi, Sanskrit, ond Persian words, and acomplate Index 
Verborum to the Gathiis themeelves, with references to the explanations of each 
word. It is hoped that the volime will appear in little more than six months. 

Mr. Mills's lettor gives a succinct review of the condition of the Avestan field at 
the present moment, showing the timeliness of his undertaking. He was first 
drawn toward it by a desire to examino the conneotion between Zoroastrianism 
andorthodox Pharisaism. He has the approbation and counsel and ald of the lend- 
Repay ot ion neti ea: department, and hopes to gain the sympathy and 


‘Communications were now presented, as follows: 


one short ‘titular lino, and six other ines, written in a 


gh's Sanskrit version in transliteration and 
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1 eaiatka on Guynrd’s theory of Semitic Internal Plurals, b 
Prof. C. H, Toy, of Cambridve. J 


tives (the re Sag treats them as singular feminines), in which the numerical ex- 
Wension is ted by an inward extension of form, os it is in the external plural 
by an widition ot the end. There are difficulties in this view, ane of which is that 
some of the broken plurals show also additions at the ond, und Derenbourg 
(Journal pormeas a June i867) held the form in dm to be a real external plural. — 

A few years lator (1870), M. Stanielns Guyard extended this suggestion of De- 
renboury’s 60 ae to inelode all the broken plurals, which he endenvors to show 
are nothing but remnants, more or lesa diaruised, of the oe external plural, 
somewhat as fron English mon we bare men for men-er. He mokes the follow- 
ing claneea: 1. forms showing the regular plural ending, with or without nunation or 
Himation—as dn, which is doal-ending in Arabic, and plural in Ethiopie and Ara- 
tmaic, oy, plural in Aramaic, and 1, plural in Hebrew (as, debiri-m); 2. such os 
have lost the termination, but preserve the internal vowel-modification consequent 
on the addition at the end—ne Rif! (fram which aétal by prosthetic Elif), for 
bithlt; 3. those which show the sequence a-d-1, occurring in plurals like ardadt, and 
thence extended by analogy to all quadriliterals and to other forma; and the se- 
quence w-@, imitated from biliteral plurals such aa sundina from sonal; 4. those 
which have substituted for the plurn] termination the feminine ending ¢ All 
other forme called in the grammara internal plurals he regards as true collec- 
tives, and not plurals, 

This explanation is in many respects on attractive one, It accounts for a part 





of the facta in a satisfactory manner; it gote rid of an apparent anomaly in South 


Semitic inflection: and it is in accordance with what we know of the prevailing 
gepesis of the plural (by addition at the end) in all families of languages, In ite 
turn, however, it presenta serioua difficulties, — 

Tt stipposes that Arabic and the other Sonthorn Walects have o double plural 
#yetemi, ining the foll Semitic form az a ving inflection, and alongside of it 
the eame plural in curtailed shape, and alao living, except that ite plural character 


has been forgotien and it is treated os a feminine singular. This seems to be 


ly improbable, Modern Arabic haa not atood still in the path of phonetio 
| dation; it has dropt the nominative, using the oll genitive ina for all cosea: 
nd further, has largely given up the external in favor of the broken plural. But 
it keepa the two classes distinctly apart. This theory supposes that long ago the 
language had not only already gone further in the same direction of phonetic 
change, but, after having need a curtailed plural, had lost consciousness of ite 
plural character and treated it as a singular. Such a transformation at such a 
tine seca hardly credible, 

Further, the theory involves a non-Arabic system of internal Mapas > 
The plural ard¢i from ard M. Guyard compares with Hebrew debdrim from daha 
or maid from malk, and sees in the two the same broadening of the pretonic 
vowel, This, however, is distinctively Hebrew, and not Arabic; the latter shows 
no such vowel-movement. A similar objection holds to the comparison of Arable 
wind, ‘ women,’ with Hebrew construct ua? and Syriac naa? Tt ia the transference 
of the phonetic uaages of one dialect to another, without historical grounds, 

There is nuthing in the vowel-systems of these plurala that demands anch a 
theory for ita oxplanation, All the forme occur as infinitives, or as adjectives and 
nouns, The fact that quinqueliterals in making the plural reject one letter in 
order to have just space for the vowel-sequence a-d-/, on which M. Guyard is dis- 
posed to lay moch stress, is not peculiar to the internal plural; a similar device is 
adopted in forming diminutives and relative adjectives in po, in both enees from a 

ke to five-lettored words; or, if the nim be to maintain a certain vowel-sequence, 
such sequence arises in the diminutive not through an external addition, but by 
& mere internal modification, and may ¢o have arisen in the case of the plurals, — 

Lastly, this theory fails entirely to explain certain of the Internal plurals (mono- 

syllabic and dissyllabic triliterals), and these M. Guyard throws out of the cate- 
ory of plurals, and regurds ae aingular collectives. The langusge, however, 
mike bo distinction between them and the others, and #o arbitrary o separation 
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“fully distinguished from thoae plurals, proper a pea 
In spite, therefore, of the attractive simplicity of this explanation, and the in- 

genuity and jearning with which it is ebooghor ed by its anthor, it aeeme to labor 


ander difficulties wich, if not futal, at 
tl new light hes been thrown on the fucts, 


2, On Darmesteter’s Translation of the Vendidad, by Prof, J. 
Liquiens, of Boston. 


Prof. Goquiens presented a review of this work of Darmesieter’s, which conati- 
sthe fourth volume of Miller's series of Sacred Books of the Enst, His. 
paper ended with the following conclusions: Considered from a literary point of 
view, the work leaves litte or nothing to desire; it is o bright and spirited 
rendering of a book which waa not held to be elther bright or spirited. Ifthe 
chief aim of M, Darmesieter was to bring out in the strongest light the best sense 
to be elicited from the tradition, he haw been eminently encoesefel: this result, 
howerer, seems an honor paid to the native commentators at the cost of # strict 
adherence to the text and to the moat progressive methods of exegesis. As fur 
as the coloring and subinterpretation of the Venidided by the naturalistic myth 
are concerned, one must regret the huetiness, and yet admire the faith, which lod 
him to thus irrevocably identify the fate of his work with that of theories not yet 
tisen from the hypothetical riage. 


_8, On the Metres of the Rig-Veda, by Mr. W. Haskell, of New 
Haven; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


The object of Dr. Hoskell's paper is to make a atatistical oxhibition of the fun 
damental facts of Rig-Voda metric, a5 a necessury basia for future more detailed 
examination of the subject, having especially in view these throe points: 1, what 
are the actunl motree uted, as opposed to those artificially distinguished and 
named by the Hindu commentators; 2. what is thelr comparative frequency: 3. 
what ia the general metrioni usage or law of each, as determined by an enumerna- 
tion of quantities in a number of specimen verses, 

The motres are arranged on o (provisional) theory as to their historical relations, 
as follows: thatthe annefubA pita, of eight syllables, is the most primitive, and 
the avastabh metre, of four such equal pidas, its normal form of occurrence, giyairl 
and pankéi ete. being the variations of this: that the S-ayllabled pada ia extended 
to.one of twelve rylishles more or less regularly alternating with the former, in the 
bpha@ft and other kindred metres; that the jagat ie then made by putting together 
four [2-syllabled paday; that the trivtub’ pila, of eleven syllables, 4 a shortened 
Jagat ; and that the 5-87 llabslod parla, of the ceupencdd rirdy, iz a BV TOO punted 
frietuth, There are not, either in the Rig-Veda or in the Atharva-Veda, any 
other metrical elements than these; all other ao-called metres are various combi- 
pations of these elements, or imperfect and irregular verses, of varving degrees of 
oi ape Maing sometimes even to entire absence of traceable metrical form. 

The order of the metres in respect to frequency is a very different one from this. 
Gere (omitting the minor variations and doubtful cases) the fristubh, of four 
i-syllabled pins, comes firet, reckoning about 4200 verses, or over two fifths of 
the whole Rig-Veda: the payetrt, of three §-syllablod plides, stands next, with near 
2450 verses (occurring especially in the lst, 8th, and oth Books); then the farsi, 
with near 1300 verses: the br hast, schebphatt, anni A, and other combinations of 
B-syllabled and i2-syllabled pédes (expecially in the Sth Book), near | 200 verges: 
the asustul, over 800 verses; the puftkil ote, of mor than four S-syllabled 
padas, about 250 verses, 

An tnumertion of the honvy and light syllables, now, in fifty one whh-verees 

with omission, here as later, of a few syllables of doubtful yalne) gives the 


it inpossible for us to mecept it 





eylinbles, i ti. ii. it, ¥. ¥i. Vi. wiil, 


.... tight BT Ba 62 AGI 186 8 189 lod 
_Aruatubh: hoary | 


108 163 144 1 Get v 187 7 of 











Tho pida of sorting ia havi marked hie 
esirerrist tot the inst hi me ene ane Latin, nr 
SGA eas vay eek lacks inateooth Pbaily in the greater | 


 gooe of heavy eyllables in the second and PETS places, in its former The 
‘different | 


show no difference of structure thet ia worthy of 
it be that at the end of the fret and third the heavies are more frequent 
(namoly, 54) than nt the end of the aecond and fourth (only 38). The marked 
erches cf heavy ivlinblan th out the whole former lulf of the pada is, as will 
he seen ain & Senate by the 8-syllabled A ste the other metres. 
The preponderunce of fights in the oone syllable of the pide belongs to all 
the metres withaut exception, and appenrs to indicate ont the real indifference of 
that eyllable, the greater natural frequencr of light syllables showing itectf there 
without hindrance, 
pce sitar enumeration for the other common pidas of sight ayllablea—namely, 
(pidns a-d), weyih (pidas a, bj, rian (pides a, 6, dj, anil 


the giyafri, pankti 
salobphatl (padus 6, dj}—is as follows: 
ey lables, L ii, ili. iv. ¥. vi. vi, —- vii, 


light @§ 33 42 a4 185 17 198 #8 96 

Gayatri: is 8 109 105 410 14 10 41 ~)©§6Bé 
Peckg: «OEY 8 wea 
-  hevy 119 1989 #41897 #4155 DW I8t 08 66 

light 429 20 2 18 # 10 oY 4s 


Vegi: heavy $5 17 TO 80 lo 86=s «BS 2 26 
Soon. (vent S€ 43 35 49 M6 6 18D) 88 
Ba: keavy 860=«100-sdsCsiOlsCiaék CC 
; “light 48 4 42 Wt oF 9 ‘“S6 
Retobehed: ineyy 65 38! 66 80 G 8 i ws 


There seem w be no noteworth® differences of structure in these varieties of the 
oe : only the gdyatri shows a larger number of aaceenonel quantities 
ere in its latter half. This is in accordance with the genera) greater 
emma of the giyefri, riking even to oa tolerably well-pronounced trochmic 
movement and cadence in certain hywns or parts of hymns; such have been 
avolded in the entmeration here made, 
The total oumber of light and beavy syllables in the enumerated pidaa of the 
six metres fs tin below, along with a reduction to percentages, and statement 
of the Iimita which the percentages vary (aa between the different metres, 


syllables, [. ii, fil. iv. ¥. Vi vil vil. 
Hight 85 207 263 193 827 62 ahd) 6 | 
heavy 602 G79 625 «90 62 824 40 gR4 

.. light 93,0 95.5 62.7 
percent heavy 666 16.6 704 T&! 95.0 
mie Sue OR M- O A Be O B 
Taking up, now. the padas of twelve syllables, there ie a noteworthy difference 
between the arpihd8+8+12) on the one hand, and the phat (8 +84 1244) and 
eifobrphafi (12+ 8+12+8) on the other (these three constituting more than four 
nee af the whole nomber of mixed oight and twelve-syllabled padas, and the 
others being mainly extensions and variations of them). In the wpiA, the 12- 
syllabled seems essentially an §-syllabled one of the uanal form, with four 
lea ndded at the end: as will reese from the following enumeration 
of a hundred pdaa (half of thom boing thone belonging to the #-syllabled uspih 
already reported): 
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ams syllables, ii WL iv. ov. vi vil vik ix, x xi xi 

— light 49 IG 38 13 75 42 16 16 m 2 96 ‘68 
' Umgih: heyy 50 63 Gt 86 94 56 #2 82 6 G6 4 a 


&. The fambic movement of the middle quaternion of syllables is snificiently 

ked, although by nv means so cogent os that of the second nateriion in 

~~" serine pre pl Ngo lead tata the sixth syllable; where the 
heavy do not very greatly exceed in number the light quantities. 








-. In fphati and safobphati, the middle quaternion has a quite other character: ite 

+s first three syllables are prevailingly light, antl the second of them (which in weniA 

yp wae prevailing + hhvy) = uniformly light than either of the others, while 
the first is oftener heavy the third. Thus: 

r | 
a eyllables L © ih iv. wv whowi with is; om: xis omib 
,. = light 49 Ib 45 12 57 91 62 #10 OT - oF I 
a Brhad:  henty 51 85 58 88 43 8 38 80 3 29 1 a9 
Ri light 33 16 34 13 6ST 46 6 & 8 5 85: 10 


Eaiobrhatt: jeavy 58 Bl 62 S82 89 17 31 92 8 91 9 OF 
‘@ 


This looks like an expangion.of the ortinary 8-syllabled Pida by an inserted 


% element, tending toward the form —~ —— (more nearly, in actual fact, =~ = —) 
’ The jugali and tristubA paras agree quite closely in thoir metrical atracture 
Sub with this, As thoy are in all respects accordant with one another, save that the 
| _ tristubh ig catalectic, their enumeration may be presented together, thna: 

> eyllablos, bof i iv, ow vi vik vi de x xk oh 
, | " light 29 618 120 24 104 164 198 2 190 @ Ipa 117 


Jagat ; heavy 95 175 74 170 89 #@3 58 192 4 19) 1 4 


light 115 26 195 24 116 168 100 5 186 4 120 

TEGOPES heavy $2 172 92 111 80 27 97 192 11 19s 4B 

The metrical movement of the second and third quaternions of Syllables here is 
in no important degree differont from what it was in the two preceding metres, 
On the other hand, the iambic character of the first quaternion is rather morg 
marked, the light quantities even predominating over the heavy in the first and 
third syllables. No grent sireas, however, isto be laid upon this: in almost any 
set of vorses examined, the prommpiernnce will be found to be on the one side and , 
an the other in different r ; in another set of about 65 tristui)-verses whoee 
ayllables were enumerated, the heary quantities were found to be, in all the 
together, slichtly in excess of the light: and in the 50 brhati pldas belonging with 
the 8-ayllabled plies first reported, light syllables are in the majority in the firat 

The summary of quantities, then, with percentages and limita of variation, for 
the 12-syilabled pidos of brhafti nnd satobrhati, the jagati pila, and the tristubhl 
pide (counting ita eleventh syllable with the twelfth of the others), is as follows: 

syllables, =i, hL iv ow 0 ovk oviL vHL fe = xb iL 
light 301 T4 OM 73 334 497 366 22 562 12 387 34a 
heavy 286 518 383 511 381 Th 229 666 26 S574 4 “311 
light 51.8 51.8 67.1 86.9 42.2 %.6 20 696 
leary aT 87,5 04,2 58.0 
tnt, Lf Oe Oe Te oe 
LBS WT eo oe Td no eo De rg 

For the dripada wirdy, the thirty-one verses of i, 65-T0 have boen enumerated, 
The resulta are given for two successive plldas, because the uniform and decided 
‘prevalence of heavy ayllables at the end of the first pdida of enoh pair (standing, 
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i ‘If the provisional theory stated above be correct, in the place of the fifth and «ixth 
‘pyllabloa of # éristusih) j to have 4s bearing of son mn the vic 
——__ablas of» cata appears to have x bering of some on the view : 
syllables, i fi’ oo in, ww, vi vi. viii, ix, x, | 
: . light 62 6 98 4 41 6 7 jot 6 45 | 
Dripad’ Vid}: teavy G9 117 29 118° 100 BS 119 18 115 56 | 
‘ light 16.2 537 BBR = 
_ percent heavy 56.6 96.9 96.7 896 94.2 9:0 
| The usual cesura after the fifth syllable is wanting fn the fourth dow | * 
of 65.1, and in the third of 70.5; and the aame is ‘the CUS ia thetise sho > 
34.17; a strong indication that the whole is essentially one pada. The occasional «. 
“occurrence of an unsyncopated fristaté pln among dripada virdy padaa alan Z 
helps to illustrate the transition: e. g- Vil. 34.7 (second half); and, whore the one - 
rpg a alls! te boats (second half); 66.10 (do. }, . 
iny treatment of the other 1 notre, and of the trrogu afer 

vorses, is reserved for a later communication. * rae Soncate 

: __Dr. Haskell acknowledged the constant counsel and assistance of Professor 
Whitney in classifying and presenting the facta guthered by him. The #ugges- r 
tlon of the true character of the dvipadd rirdj he owed to Professor Lanman. d 


4. On the Sinkhya Philosophy of the Hindus, hy Prof. C. C. 
Kverett, of Cambridge. | 


Tt was maintained in this casay that the Hindu systema of philosophy differ “i 

among themselves fundamentally in regard to the view taken of he mi rite of 

subjectivity ; and that the difference in the accounts of the external world iiven 

by the various systema resulta from the difference in the conception of this prin 

‘ciple, What may be called the Vedio system assumed thn subjectivity of ull 

knowlodge and experience. Those early thinkers had discovered that man cnt 

nok get beyond himeelf, The world was to them a dream-world, and thw unreal. 

This riew is implied in the Upanishads ; it ts distinctly affirmed, and annl sz ‘ 

1‘ inte certain preoctetat ements, bth the Vedinta : andl by Pathe later commentatora 

i@ pushed to the logical extreme of an abeoluie solipsiamus, The Sinkhya system, 

on ‘the other hand, affinned the objective reality of the universe, It met the op- 

posing view with the only reply that could be logically effective: It found an 

element af objectivity necesans uy present in the very form of subjectivity insisted 

¥ by the Vedanta. It admitted in effect, at least in a certain serie, the dream: 

ae of the workd, but maintained that tho dream as euch was-res] sand ob. 

To make clear this statement, We Intist exmmine the nature of the anil (puruaha) 

according To the Sinkhya srstem. The soul was, to it, pure intelligence, without 

emotion or causality. This view of tho soul has been regarded as meaningless 

aod aleurd by all western commentators who, so far as known to the exanyist, 

have expressed any opinion upon the subject. But the idea of the aoul mt Far 

nish the key to the whole system: and if this is not toderstood, the syeter cane 
not be understood. It ia important then to ask how this view of the soul ‘ia . 
teached. We flod indications of the method yaad. The existence of the soul aa ; 
distinct from the body is shown by the fact that I epeak of “my body? 4 >" . 

must then be something distinct from my body, If it is objected that we also 

speak of the body of a statue, the answer is that this is pure tautology, tho 

= statue and its body being one, This reasoning we may carry further. Inet an wo 
“my body,” 20 wo can also say “my mind,” “my thought,” “my feeling.” ; 
| and thongit and feeling must then be as distinct from the “I” aa tho bod: ‘ 

~ ia This may be illustrated in another way. We ean not only say “I knows 
‘we can also say “T know that f know,” We may thus have a regress into tho 
infinite, This regresres the Sankhya philosophers had too much common sense to 
aucdiresit ; the “I” is posited as lying behind all consciousness, A similar re. 
gressus into the infinite la possible in the opposite direction. We can ask of any- 
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Gite ig * What is its cause?” and again, in regard to the canse assigned, “ What is 
x f it?" und en on forever. Here the common sonse of the Sankhynna 


the cause of 


affirmed Re, which was siuply and ayowedly to give the sempre ery 


nar 'e must ospecially recognize the fact that in the search for the 
fn that for the first cause of objective boing, the movement is in oppoal 





tions; and further, we must observe that all which we leave behind us in seeking 
the firet canse fs one of ite effects, and thus belongs to it Whatever an hsvaptan 
we 


leave behind in secking the ultimate ege is cast off from it, and thus Is 


forelye lo lt = ‘The subject fees from the object, and, os it flooa, it flings off one 


‘covering after another, until it stands naked and alone.’ While these views 
implied nae whole discussion of this muibject in the Sankhyan literature, and ag 


pe the Aphorisms of Kapila, they are perhaps most itistinctly stated in the 
Aphorisms of alge ed pura: two eorabee fepotheas aes suiemestend SS eaeant 
for consciousness. One, that the “mind" is directly self-conacious and thua 


nets no ego behind it; the other, that self-conseloumness is produced by mom- 
ory. The first suggestion ia rejected because “ attention to two ob ecks dose nat 


take place simultaneously” (Patanjali, v.19). The other is rejected because "it 


ition of the cognition”: that is, it would involve a regress 


: 7 fil 
into the infinite (ibid. ¥. W). 

Tt will thos be seen that o profound pearchological analrsis underlies the Gan. 
khyn syst The subj when we Rancher the f ae bee 
‘point over against the whole world beside. We understand also how real objeo- 
livity was reached, a reenit that hod baffled the Vedantin. The nature of the 
) ce in the views of the outward world held by the two systome is aleo ob- 
axistein and through the subject. It is the soul that is the basis and sphere of all, 
On the other hand, the soul, according to tho Sinkhya gystem, being the one in- 
most point of subjectivity, “Intellect,” which fills the place held by illusion to 
the Vedantin, becomes wholly objective, It cannot hove ita ‘basis and support 
inthe soul. The necessity of finding o basis und substance for it elsowbere leads to 
the notion of prakrif, which is merely this substantial basis of “ Tntelioet." So, in 
the ane system, we have the series of “sheaths” wrapping the soul, sboaths of 
“Ignorance,” growing more and more dense os they overlie one another: and. on 


. the other, we have the same forma of existence pradnoed in a series by “Intel 


deci.” “the grout one,” or by prakrifi, that works through il. 

We see also the hope of dolivorance which this view of the soul wns fitted to 
bring to these thinkers, burdened by the thought of the evila of existepen. If the 
soul is a mere spectator. it con leave when the show grows wearisome. Or 

ther, if it has no organic relation with the objective world, it has only to become 
conscious of this fact, to know itself to be free, Thia “ discrimination * (from 
whith perhaps comes the name of the system) is all that is needed. Through it, 
the hea that nao itealf set ego dab that it is free, 

The cemy discussed, along with the views here presented, the nature of the 
hire qualities (gewna), the relation of the srstem to religion, and hoe cae 


connected 
5. On Relative Clauses in the Rig-Veda, by Prof. J. Avery: of 
Brunswick, Me, ik ya 
_ Prof. Avery discussed in a statistical way the subject of relative clausss i 
Rig-Veda, so far as concerns their position with aired to the ppoctaa 
antecedent clanges, and also the various modes of treating the antecedent wands 
All passages had been collected and classified containing derivatives of the rela. 
tive root ya: excepting, however, yod, yadi, and yofhd in clanses eEpressing Gon- 
dition or purpose; yad a8 a conjunction meaning ‘ that, ince, so that, although ;* 
pod gathd in the sense of ira. The pasaages oro very nearly 4,000, a4 
I, Tho antecodent clause stanis frat more than 1,000 times, or 60.9 per cont. 
of the whole number of occurrences. The antecodent is fully expreased in its own 
clanee alone near 1700 times (29.5 per cent.) og Wag... gator | wT 
piprad tither dickse view (iL. 47. 9), ‘come with that chariot with which ve 
ve constantly brought good things to the worshipper:’ apé devi‘r dpa heaye yi 
tra g@‘wah pibanti mah (i. 23. 18), +1 invoke the heavenly waters, where our kine 


last analysis, is buts single 
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drink." Beer nts ssa Go cas KE por ein) ag olden mace ia i 
Pp Ula he caer gre ot Air wal bec g. crite md marie 

me norok crityarm brddmea calri i. 1eo. ‘l) ‘the praise hath 
2, O Marita, what famous prayer ye have made for mo, ye men,’ 
is expressed in the relotive clause, and represented by a pronoun 


Sets own peda 51 times (1.3 percent): o. g. iyi te Rhee ‘ealarom Sparen 


nel tee eutees te nee ath gone. Are are they, whut mortals beheld her before. 

antecedent Is found in the ve clause alone 69 times (1.7 per cent): ©. gi. sipa 

dahi’ ‘ritir yébiis tipebhir ddaho jéritham (vii. 1, 7), ‘burn away the 

with what heats thou didst burn the waater;' ad. vi jindmi yod ire ‘dim dome (i, 

164. 37), *1 thar aun asp by 4 what Iam now.’ The antecedent i not ox- 
in either clause, exce t by a pronoun'or adverb, G70 times (16.8 per cent): 


@. a thd deren Dag wu tae (L 36. 6), "lot there speak here whoever knows 
that: P Locate  prisirdnta dyuh (i. 113. 16), ‘we have gone where they 
hon out life.’ 


. The relative clause stauds first more than 1850 times, or 40.8 per cent, of 
the whole number of occurrences. The antecedent is fully expresend only in its 
own clause over 900 times (22.6 per cent), by noun, pronoun, oradverb; &, g. ya 
ray 'winie mohkd's ... td inalrdiypea gui yates (i 4. 10), ‘who is o great stream 
of wenlth, to that Indra sing Fe:" yore gr “vd vadedd tatra preneHendermy fi, 1865, 7), 
" fisted the prening-stono it uttering ite voice, thither gO, wited Foo dana’ fea" mh 

ava (vill. 76. 15), on what side Tam, them favor thou,’ The antecedent is ex- 
‘To the relative clanee, and it ora synonym ia repeated in the antocedent 
aahis 66 times (1.4 por cent): e.g. yé te pinthah... MDA ne odyd pathibhih 
muigibhi nikea (1. 35.11), ‘what paths are thine, by those ea ey paths guard us this 
day,’ The antecedent ia more fully expressed in the relative clanse, and repre 
sented in the antecedent clanse by a pronoun or adverb, 276 times (6.9 per cent.): 
e.g. yl’ to ofh... tei wo AineAt rithan (vi, 45. 14), | what help is thine, with 
that ure on our chariot :" ye ha wri mitdaune dr"tih . . fifad piboten (vill, 6. 19), 
‘what wine-skin of mead i is yours, thence drink Fe." The antecedent is expressed 
in the relative clause alone 109 times Ne T per cent): ¢. ¢. go Indra piano magha- 
van te ditt piled sdkidbhyod (vil, 27. 2), ‘what might. mognificent Indra, is thitws, 
hesiow on thy friends.’ The antecedent is not expressed in either clatise, save 
‘by a pronetn or adverb, 626 times (13.2 per cent.): 6. ¢. yo aands nbdvidie’ ‘maty 
adharuiii _prtmaryet himenh (x (x. 152, 4), ‘whos atincketh 14, send thou to lowest 
darkness: iyim vispstir yain dhabhd’va .. . 26 aged veda (x. 129, T), ‘ whener this 
creation came into being here, he verily knowsth. 

Mi. As a third position, the relative clause stands within the antecedent clause 
M4 times (24 per cent.) The same variety of treatment of the antecedent appears 
here as under the two preceding heads, Examples are: tdsya sddhel"r ieaeo yi’ 
AAge arrival A 24. 5), ‘his are sueceesful arrows, with which he thoots, 
mente oldinngr (anes|" ote,; cdfrom dpa bidhasca aires ugré yok pimobad poery. 
Adiian fine (x. 42 Ti, ‘drive far away the enemy, O much invoked one —what 
weapon (7) ls terrible, with that one (i. ¢. with whatever weapon is terrible) ;" 
mudadtors yin no defi fand’eu baddhdeh plasm éno armed (vi, T4. 2), * put away what 
sin committed ia bound to our bodies from ua;' nahi ne yd'd odhimesi" ‘nolan bb 
eiryi me (1. 80. 16), “for oo one, surely, so far as we know, is beyond Indra in 


. Once more, by a process the reverse of that just noticed, the relative clause 
taker the antecedent one wholly into itself, This singular arrangement occurs 
Ay tics namely: ya dfistha tadra tinh mh no dd mada rea (vL a3. 1), “what 
mightiest, Indra, do grant that to us, passion, O bero;’ yi de i fr tt atu 
rm ticorsonth potir jogité ivi. 45. 16), ‘who verily alone, him praise thou, 

is eas the vchio! lord of men.’ 

The natural position of the relative word seems to us to be at the head of its 
Clause: and itis in truth found there in the Rig-Veda about 2600 times (65 per 
‘cent.); but it has the second place near 1,000 times (24.4 per cent,), the thint 
place over 250 times (6.5 per cent.), the fourth place 81 times (2 per cent), and 
on, in decreasing irae greg down to the ninth place. 

The ft thie paper was sugested certain brief statements made 
by Prof. “Delbrick in his work on the Use of the Subjunctive and Optative in 
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the relative clanse only; that when the latter follaws the principal clause, there 


FP. ee vase eat 


| Amerioun Oriental Soeiety : 


Latin wad Greek. He there saya, in substance, that while the nature of the rela 


tive is such thot the clause which it introduces should fallow the 


& 





it in fact precedes it In most cases in Sanskrit—meaning, apparently, the Veda; or 
at least including the Veda, since that is the principal souror of the exanpl 














voted throughout hie volume, In this tage, he declare which is of 
gtowth, the Sanakrit differs from the Greck of Homer, Now if my #t 





ins ite 


correct, it | ATs thatin the Rig-Vede, at least, the relative clause retains 


position in a (small) majority of casea He further states that the two 


rms af eoodes or follows the antse- 


| a =iageta- a aboarta the relative clause either prec = i 
dent clause and the antecedent word is expressed in its own clause only, are not 
‘very Trequent. On the contrary, if we include in these forma the instances where 
| @ perecunl pronoun serves as notecedont, they are hvlf the whole number of oocur- 


rences. Again, we ure told that the cases where the antecedent or a synonyen Iv 
mopeated in the relative clause are common. 1 find them uneomnmon, Daing lena 
than % per cent. of the whole number. Yet further, it is tmuintalned that by far 
the most frequent arrangement is that in which the antecedent word appears in 
is no reference in that clause to the antecedent: and that, when it precedes the 
principal clause, the antecedent js genérally-represented in the latter by a form of 
the demoustrative ia. The lnat only of than three Hitements seeme to be cor- 
rect, 60 fir asthe Rig-Veda ia concerned. [t would appoar that the author's 
ViOWwS rested ae poner] Impressions terived froarn reading, rather than Upon any 


énoumeration 


6. Studies on the Mahayana or Great Vehicle School of Bud- 


dhism, by Mr. Wm. W. Rockhill, of Baltimore, Md. 


_ The object of Mr. Rockhill’s paper was to set forth some of the poectpel fem. 
tures of the doctrines of the Mahdyina achool from hitherto unpublished ‘Thetan 
documents, and also to show tho differences that exist between the older mahdyina 
elitras, of which the Satra in 44 Chapters (see Proceedings for Oct. 1880, above, 


‘p.L) is an example, ond those of later dates, The following is a brief abstract, 


) form in which we fod the sfitras of the Great Vehicle is furnished 


by the Sctra in 42 Chapters, in which the different points considered aro set: 


forth in unpretending, plain language, without any of the repetitions or enhelliah. 
mtniv of more recent works The doctrine that is taught does not differ to any 
grout extent from that of primitive Buddhisrn. 


The sitras on transcendental aclence (prajid paruméi aftras} expose the more 


perfected form of teaching of the Malsyanists of the Madhvyamike school, The 
object of all these works is thus defined by Eug. Burnouf (Intr. & I"hist. bud. ind, 
pe 469): “Les livres de la pradind pdramitdé sont consscrés A exposition d'une 


“sagesee nn pas plus d'existence réelle que le sujet qui doit connaitra ou le 


Bodhisattva, ol que le sujet qui connalt oa le Bouddha” 

The Vajrachediba (fidorje gchod pa) is good sample of these works, It is 

ite ahort (18 folios in the Tibetan text), and may consequently be considered an 
Bier than the similar works in 100,000 and 000 clokna, 18 text differs in 
many wots from the Chinese, an English translation of which was given in 
Tsé4 by Mr. 5. Beal (Jour. Roy, As Soc'y, new eeries, VoL i.) | The “ Histoire de 
la vie et des voyages de Hioven Thang.” p, 310, gives some of the ya eo ject to 
Kumirajiva’s Chinese version (the one followed by Mr. Healh The Tibetan text 

proaches much nearer the Sanskrit original, of which o copy existe in the 

ibliothéqne Nationale (fonds Burnouf, No, 24). 

The founder of the Madhyamika school js anid ta be eaaeejane (or Nlgasena}- 
bat from different passages of Tarandthn and of the work of the Liographers of 


Hiouen Thee (p. 274), * Kurrdirajiva was o contemporary of Acvaghorha, Deva, - 


and Nigfirjuna,” ete, we conclude that he whe the great representative of his 
school before it assumed ite definite form. According to the above stutementa, fe 
rac pp gy towards the end of the [Vth and commencement of tho Vth cen. 
turiea pa i. ; 

“The Adyairoya sftra, which belongs probably to the Yorgtchirya sect of the 
Mahfyina school, is a short text taken fe vol. xxii, mado section (fol, flo-h), 
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dharmakiya a shes wr," : rt inbdahep arte pen ¥ perfect 
aeqairem ent,’ ond the mirmdgakdya ‘the body incarnate.’ When ther 


shed their ministry in this world, they divest thomselves of the n Semmsebeie 
but rtain in the Parinirviga the two other purot forms, of which they have 


become possensed on account of their omniscience and | 


perfections, This 
text differs considerably from the one mentioned in Julien’s Si-yu-ti (liv. iv., p. 


a0, note 
The and last #ftra, the aperimdin dywyffidae sOtra, seems to be of very 
recent origin. The text ona a aptttirendoare was published by the Baron 
Schilling von Cannetadt. Buddha does not instruct Kumdirabhote 
on an tof Seiins He simply tella him that, if the present work in 
copied, recited, or even kept in the house, it will greatly prolong The «tra 
or sermon has. here become a magical formula, the simple apetion of which is 
all that is necessary to salvation. 

Mirimite dywrikina hpdoyond didrogi, the sequel to this sitra, professes 
ine charm of & few words all the virtue and power of the stra iteclf, 
0 The fantrika school, to which tho last ettra belongs, was introduced into Tibet 









in the XTth century, and has been predominant there since that time, 


7. On Lepsius’s Views of African Languages, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof, Lepalus has recently (1880) published a Nubian Grammar, the fruit of 
studies ar hes during his celebrated expedition to Egypt and Ethiopin, in 1842-6, 
aod afterward continued under favorable circumstances In Germany, It is 
worked out with the thoroughness, and in the clear and attractive style, which 
are charncteristic of iin author. Besides the grammar Itself (200 }, there ts 
a body of Nubian texts (40 pages), a Nublan-German and German-Nublan vocabu- 
ac dit (180 pages), and on appendix (60 pages) on the dialects of the lan 

ding also o criticism of Reinisch's work on the Nubinn, To the whole is 
prefixed an Introduction (126 pages), on the classification and relutionshipa be 
African languages in general; this habe interest, of course, a wider circle than the 
jg peat ang pana =p is worth y of the most careful attention, 

us ves all t can races proper ths exhibit only a single physical 
type; and in addition to its ordinarily recognized characteristics he calls attention 
toa forward tilt of the pelvis, which gites n ies» pela boning the body, But 
he regarie the northern and northeastern | the so-called Humitic races, as 
early intruders from Asia, followed later by the the Semitea, these two divisions being 
ultimately related with one another. The whole southern peninsula of the conti- 
nent, now, from 7° or 8° N. L. nearly to the Cape, being filled (with the insignifi- 
cant exception of the Hotieutot and Boshman) with the dislects of ‘a single well- 
defined family, the South-African or Bantu, and there being between these and 
tho Haumitic « broad band of heterogeneous tongues, falling into numerous and 
diecordant groupes or families, be holds the Bantu and the Hamitic’ to be the 
two original language-types, and the others to be the product of their mutual 
modification and mixture, The generalization is a grand and striking one: and if 
it be true, its demonstration in detail will constitute a highly important division 
cles pow history. Without Isying ony claim to the detailed knowledge that 

ennble bim to criticise it with authority. Prof. Whitney reported suocinetly 
the author's views ond arguments, and commented on them, especially on those 
to which he was obliged to tuke fia ie In his opinion, there were too many 

points involved in ft to allow of our accepting it otherwise than pro- 

visionally, aan bass for further Rica ape 

There is, in the Orst place, the capital question whether the influence of one 
the pre can pe eeeeeey toe the structure of another as the theory would imply. 

views as to language-mixture ore called in this ‘eure an * nenenp 

pr jodie "but they appear rather to be the best induction thus far 

pol ro knowi sud indisputable facts of mutual influence of lonyrumgres, 
and cannot be put down except by actual proof of their inapplicability to a given 
case ; if an offered solution of the African problem simply takes for granted) their 
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: falsity, we are driven to inquire whether some other solution is not possible, an 
Prof. Lepeins draws up o list of twelve leading particulars in which the Bantu = 
the agreet jund disagreements of the latter to the influence of the one or.of 
the other elament. The methe! is not without its dangers, since the differences 
‘of any two languages may be taken as test, and other tongues will be found to 
sland upon the side ether of the first or of the socom with regard to each point 
of difference (for a door must be either shut or open); the question of origin 
the discordance is still loft to bo settled. Two of the adopted criteria are o 
wholly indecisive value, because even the Hamitie dialects themaelves differ in 
regard to them; two or tine more are such phonetic matters as even pearly rola-. 
ed tongues of ofher continenta are sometimes found to differ upon: the reel or- ; 
range themealyes mostly under two heals: prefix or suffix etructare, and gender 

¥ founded op sex. As to the first, the intermediate tongues are very discordant, 

=i ond many of the facts brought to notice i Repel sear. ire in the highest depres 
. curious and interosting; but it seems still to be open to question whether mare of 

it all than be ts inclined to allow, in Bantu and elsewhere, may not be the product 

of positive growth out of o less developed general condition, and not mere decay 

and metamorphosis of an original structure moat nearly represented by the Bantu. 

Wo should not limit too narrowly the possthilities of new production in agglutina- 

tive tangues: our author himeelf gives a very notable oxample of this, in exhibit- 
, mg the aoquisition by certain Upper Nile dinlects, not under Hamitic influence, of 

an apparent sexual vender distinction, growing, as he believes, out of an earlier, 

grosser and more material, distinction between stout and puny. Perhaps the wide 

territorial domain of the Bantu gives o false impression of its predominant impor- 

tance ns a factor in the history af African Langrusyre ; there nothing in its pres. 
ent extension to prove that it sree not have been originally a eoirdinate mem- 
ber of the congeries of Central African groups, to which favoring circumstances, 
along with the superior capacities of its speakers, have given a very exceptional 
growth; whether there is anything in the lingtage iteelf to show the contrary, 
remains to be ascertained. 

The subject of gender ia one of leading interes in the Introduction, and the 
highest degre of value os a criterion is attributed by the author to grammuat- 
fea! element. He holds, for example, the absence of gender in Nubian tw be a 
sufficient indication that that language is fundamentally Central African; thouch 
in all the other respects considered by him it agrees with the Hamitic. He holds 
the Hottentot to be Hamitic solely becanse it hae gender, while in other pointa of 
structure and in material no trace of anything Homitic is discoverable about it, 
ind while the physical type of the race i¢ purely, if not exaggeratedly, African; 
he belinves the Hottentots to represent a branch of Hamitio stock, severed from 
the rest by the crowding outward of the Bantu peoples, and pushed southwand, 
‘with an ever-increasing admixture of African blood, till ita Humitic characteristics 
were completely swamped. And this, although he has shown us an example, ae 
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noticed above, of the virtual acquisition of gender by a body of African dialects, 
aod the Persian offers a familiar example of o language of our own family that 
has utterly lost the distinction. He regarda the common jand nearly exclusive) 
possession of gender by the Indo-European, Semitic, and Hamitic families as 
proving their ultimate relationship: the fact is certainly a very striking one, and 
that it may have so decisive a bearing need not be too dogmatically denied; 
while at the same time we are justified in regarding this aa iy, aig and even 
‘in the highest degroe questionable, considering how probably the distinction ap 
ee t have been worked out in the course of the structural growth of each 
vision of language. Prof, Lepsius endeavors to find a paychologica) basis for 
the African classes, on the one hand, in the attitude of African savage man : 
toward nature, and for the gendera of tho higher races, on the othor , in the 
regulation of the relations of the sexes which made family orgunizution the slart- 
Ing-polnt of the superiority of those races. Various considerations were adduced, 
however, to cast doubt upon the sufficiency of either explanation. Thus, aa re- 
gards the latter, it dors not seem clear that o moral organization of the family, in 
our Sense, any more than the virtues of benevolence and justice, are what ad- 
vances a race that is struggling upward toward power; then, all languages have 
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distinct names for human beings in all their various re Hations, and can by help of 
be pao family as purely ng they have Sort sense for; and it is no 


“more: than dkwoold show & keea: sense-for to call birds and 

weather square, and spar and temclachos asp and the most important 
designating gender in Indo-European, father, mother, brother, mister, daugh- 
fer, have no gender characteristic, either in derivation or in inflection. On the 
whole, Laure) remains still the same dificnlt and trying problem os hitherto: un- 
lees we are to swe in the apectal gender-levelopment out of s distinction of sine 
pnd, ty on the part of the groop of Nile languages referred to above a valu- 
able nt ne to what the history of the same thing may have been in our own 
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‘hance done 10 the element of nex to extend it everything in crea- 
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"Other of Prof, Lepsiue’s general views laid down in this work were | 


thos, for Seen his repudiation of “Turanian” affinity for the race ‘that Ine 
the Peaatient OF 


aasateaiieh culture, and his reduction of the latter to an 
through Cushite mediation. The hope was expressed that he 
take occasion to write himself ont more fully on this subject, with state- 
ment of his reasons. 


8, On a Mannseript Fragment of the Samaritan Pentatench, 
by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia; presented by Prof, Toy. 


Some days a bys the kind offices of Rev. Dr. W, Hayes Ward, I came 


‘into ee a parchment folio, or pair of leaves, written in the Samaritan 


ule old, and aonewhat obscure. It was obtained from a Jew, who 
aioe that us brought it from Jerusalem fifty years ago, 
re sive of each loaf ie 44% 3} inches; of the written page, 3x2} Inches, 
It ia written with twenty-four lines to the page, except thata word is pushed 
into the twenty-fifth line on two of the pages, and on another the same ia true of 
the punctuation at the end of a chapter. The atyle of writing is that of Sree 
Samtiton manuscripta, with a fine point or dot to separate the worda, here 
then: replaced by a punctuation turk Lkea colon, At the end of a chapter 4 
mation is like that seen in Poetermann’s edition of the Book of Genesis in 
characters. Spaces aro left between the lotters toward the end of a 





Taw hon nedoainry, #0 that the last letters of the linea may stand in an upright, 


éveo column. No words are divided st the end of a line, A hole in the parch- 
ment, older than the writing, divides some words, in one case separating the 


svaogi hx & by more than half an inch. Paragraphs are marked by leaving a whole 


- lb liairie in a fropmentof the Samaritan Pentateuch, containing Numbers 
xxvil. 24 (beginning at TY WK AX}—axviil. if; xxxii. 23-42. An easy com- 
putation shows that just eight pages, or four loaves, or two folioa, were inside 


this folio in the quire when the MS. was complete, It was therefore the middle 


follo, or one of the outer folios, of the quire: if the quire waa a fereio, then it 
waa the outer one, which I do not think was the caso, 

The writing begins in a verse which I have called 24, above: but it is a verse 
not there in the Hebrew, added after verse 2% from Deuteronomy ii. 21, 24, 
rad altered. The paragraph and chapter ond with this oxtra verse in the 

and the next paragraph ends with verse 10. Another paragraph enda with 
verse 15: and the page oods with the third word of Forse 16, ny of whiel 
last word only the first 3 con be read without a lens, and the last two letters are 
hopelessly defaced. The previous word is interrupted by the hole: thus, wrOuN. 

Tho next leaf begins with Numbers xxzii. 25, and has paragraph divisions at the 
end of verses 29 and 33, The last page ends with the chapter, at verse 42. 

In connection with the following collation with Blayney's elition of the 


Samaritan Pentateoch (Oxonii, 1790) are noted the chirographical peculiarities 
‘not mentioned above, When not otherwise stated, or a parenthesia not uted, the 


variation from Blayner's text is to be found in hia lower margin as a manuscript 
reading. I have not thought it worth while to repeat them from his edition. 

_ Ohap. xxviii. 2, wR for Tune. Hore the * seema to be a n-inking of w faded 
mM, and not 4 correction, or change of tind of the original eerite, The two letters 
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are 

resemble each other very nearly in tho seript—"Tr) for THT. This ta slightly 
different from Hlayney's variant, which ia ‘TY3. 

Versa 5, WGP) for ney. 

np yn for Me. Here the 7 is written over w Inded mw It ia difficult to 
nocount for this het ince as acta This variant is of 
core not piven by | 

Vorse rood! for ore 

Verso 8. a fot I. 

Verse ). ¢ as above in verse T. 

Atha LE IAN is omitted by error of scribe, but added by a later band above 

) 


Numbers xxii. 24. (0) for NYT ly mere error, but the 4 is added above: 


the Hoe prima mann.) 

(Verso 26.0001 for 180, but the superiloous 7] has o stroke drawn obliquely 
across it by « later hand in token of erasure.) 

Verse 25. 73x for MIN. 

(Verso 20. PRT Me for JOR Me; but the 7 has o horizontal stroke drawn 
above it prima mena, in token of erasure.) 

(Verse 33. PW for poet; but the 7 is added above the line primo, manu.) 

Vorse 35. M3010 for M3010 


Soe imaecanie oer It from this comparteon, the manuseript appears to be a 
ted ono. It is ‘ete ancient: but how ancient, I have np 


Diced estes ted a a later a andl ie seat Wane ib 
cae that there is one vacant spon, in one of the lines, large enough for a 
whole word. lam unable to determine whether this ia on actual erasure, or left 
blank originally because of o defect in the surface, or to make the line come out 
even, In some cases the epacing seems to be done for the latter p urprose through 
out a whole line, sometimes only through the Inst half, beh ofbenae oe only in the 
last word or two. One line leaves wide spaces between both the words and the 
jotiers of aw word for that purpose, 


9. On the Assyrian Monuments in the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston, by Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Masa, 


These monuments consist of seala, a number of casts of important relics, and 
one very fine alab, recently received, of Assur-naxzir-pal, B, 0. 885-800, This is 
Mimilar to other alaba of this King that have previously been brought to the 
aunty, cg fe _ a thecd sing preservation it may be classed among the very best 
of thom. necription upon it is clear, and is generally known as the “Stan- 
inetd feiption. A detailed necount of all the Assyrian monuments bint 
as having brought to America, accompanied by trunslations, was 
to the Soniety by Mr. Merrill at ite meeting in Chotobor, 1st. The dou! 
present paper was first to call attention to the ser ig fae spon he 
mimes with caste of these ralunble relics and records from 
lon; secondly, to point out some pew features in the slab m Nineveh veh a Ba 
thinly, to deserites briefly some new Inscriptions of Assur-nazir-pal that ross 

Dr. Ward, of Now York, had brought with him copies of all 


st 


the recently discovered Hittite inseriptions, but the lateness of 


the hour rendered their exhibition impracticable. 

After ing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the og Ne its room, the Society adjourned until Wednesday, Oct, 
20th, 188 





Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 20th, 1881, 





The Society assembled at New Haven, on Wednesday, Ovt, 
ryt tool, at 8 o'clock ¥. a. in the usual place, the Library of the 
Divinit School, The chair Wis taken by the president, Prof. =a 
Wells illiame, LL.D., of New Haven, who in a few words 
returned thanks to the Society for the honor done him in electin 
him to fill the place made vacant by the resignation of Prof. 


: ih of the lhst mecting having been read, the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements reported that they had accepted on 
lehalf of the Soclety au invitation from the President to old the 
evening session at his house, jn a hocial way, 

On the part of the Directors, the announcement, was made that 
the Annual meeting would be holden in Boston, on Wednesday, 
my 24th, 1882, Professors Toy and Abbot being the Committee 
af Arrangements for it, They also recommended the election to 
Corporate membership of the following persons : 


Prof, Francis Brown, of New York; 

Mr. H. F. Burton, of Rochester, N. ¥.: 

Prof. B, L. Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, Mid. ; 
Rev. J. 8. Jenckes, Jr., of Des Moines, lown: 
Rev. S. D. Peet, of Clinton, Wise. : 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Ann Arbor, Mich, 


These gentlemen were then elected, in accordance. with the 
recommendation. 

The Committee of Publication stated that the first Part of Vol- 
ume xi. of the Journal would doubtless be in the hands of 
members hefore the next Annual meeting. 

On motion of the Librarian, a Committee was appointed to eon- 
sider, in conjunction with the authorities of Yale College Library 
and of the Yale Divinit School, the transfer of the Soviety's 
Library to the premises of the latter. 
rc alan from the Correspondence of the past half-year were 


= 
+ 


A momber of the family of Professor Benfey, of Gottingen (an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society, deceased sino ita lant meeting), writes from Kerlin, orpresaing 
the hope of the family that his library, in accordance with his own earlier inthna, 
ted desire, may be purchased entire by somo Ameriqun institution, It has been 

d by aothority of high rank “anteually complete in the departments 
presenta.” 


_ Prot. J. W. Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass, hos written ropeatediy, urging the 
importance of putting on record the literary history of the Arable translation af 
the Bible, befor il be ite, The Corresponding Secretary anid that he 
had referred the subject to Prof. Tana TH. Hall of Philadelphia (formerly for a» 
Gime at Beirht), who had promised to take initiatory steps. wt least, toward stim. 
fying the probably widely felt desire to which Prof. Jon gives expression, 

10 


te 


ri 


Ixxii American Oriental Society : 
‘Dr. DB: MeCartes, formerly of China, writes from New York sooompanying 
the gift of certain Buddh documenta obtained in Japan, partly in Indian chor- 


eters, atid explaining their nature and value. Thoy are: 
L. Ah Sutra, called by Dr. Eitel (Handbook of Chinese Buddhism) the swvarna 
prabhdna jinardja, ono of the nine dharmes of the Nepalese, and ascribed to 
cramuni himself. The volume contains the Sanskrit text of the work, with 
meal raes Japanese tranaliteration, and the Chinese version and comments, slap 


interlined with Japanose. ); 
9. A ayllabary of the Sanskrit charactera used in Chinn and Japan, with expla: 
nations in the gee of thom countries, It is a Japanese edition of the 


Chinese work called by Eitel (ne above) the Siddha-roatw, or fret chapter of the 
Fin-chang, a work in twelve parts attributed to Brmims It is also noticed by 
Mr. Satow, in the “Chrysanthemum” (Yokohama) for Jan. 1941, p, 17, under the 
nome of Sivtion Fi-ki, 

$, A rubbing (about six feet by three) of an inscribed dhdregi, or Buddhist for- 
mula, in Indian churacters, from the temple of Kwannon (Kwan-yini, ot Aswk’aa, 
Tokio, ‘The Chinese title over it is the same with that of the Keu-Yung Kwan 
inscription, described by Mr. A, Wylie in the Journ. Roy. As Soc. for 1870 
(Vol. ¥., pp. 14 1): namely, “ Great JAdrani of the honored Gadom on Eddha’s 
cranium.” It contains just over 400 characters, Accompanying it is = tient: 
geript transeription with interlined Japancse transliterntion, and also a Chinose 
transliteration, both made by o Japanese scholar. h 

4 A S apeesride a of the fofo (dAdra) pall deecriked by Dr, Jamieson in the 
Trane. No.-China Branch Roy, As, Soc'y for December, 1465, 


The following communications were presented to the meeting 
in the afternoon and evening : 


1. Notice of F. Delitesch’s views as to the alleged site of Eden, 
by Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge. 


Delitesch's recent work entitled “Wo lag daw Paradies ¥" ia distinguished above 
all ite predecessors on the same eubject by fulness of learning and’ sobriety of 
judgment; and its notes aud appendices furnish a very valuable collection of goo- 
graphical and linguistic remarks. After a criticism of other theories, the author 
ape out that the writer in Genesis ii. had in mind on actually oxisting place as 
bis Eden, and deale with known geographical data; his tone, ax well as that of 
Ezekiel, is purely historical; he shows for himself, and assumes for his roaders, 
the sume sort of knowledge of Pishon and Gihon, of Havilah and Kush, as of 

| and Euphrates and Asshur, Dolitesch regards the essential identity of the 
Babylonian the Old Testament cosmegonies as satisfactorily demonstrated; 
nor dows he regard it a# open to question.that the Babylonians and not the 
Hobrews were its originators, Wherever, then, the Babylonians placed Edon, 
there the Hebrews placed it when they recelved the story, And if they re 
ceived the latter nt the time of the exile, in the 6th century before Christ, as 
Delitrach holds, it must agree with the Babylonian doctrine of the same period, 
which waa preserved in documenta going buck to the earliest known times of 
Babylonian (Accadian) civilization. We have every reason to presume that there 
is geographical consistency in the Babylonian aecount. The problem, then, i# 
simple one: what four rivers are there, branching from one common siroam, two 
of them being the Tigris and Euphrates, and the other two in close proximity 
with the lands of Kush and Havyilah? Such « group can of course be found only 
in Babylonia: and, os no four rivers proper now exist there, the theory has been 
suggested and worked out by various authorities, that the Pishon and Gibon are 
to be recognized in some of the numerous canala with which that region waa 
filed, oy theory placing Edon below the junction of the Tigris and Euplotes 
ia excluded by the fact, brought prominently out by our author, that in the Oth 
century B. 0. the two rivers did not unite before reaching the Persian tinlf. 

Dolitesch's view then ia, that Havilah is the northeastern part of the Syrian 
desert, touching on the Babylonian Euphrates, and traversed by the canal Pallako- 
pas, in which is to be recognized the Pishon of Genesis. The Asiatic Kosh he 
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ht identifies with the territory of the Elamitio Sumerians, dwelling on the north. 
4 which is the Gihon. Tho Garden of Eden ia the Karduniash, tho e-called Isth- 
oa mn, watered by Euphrates, the left bank of which is here considerably 


i higher than the right bank of the Tigris. To the dwellers in that region the 
| Euphrates would seam to be the ono river, from which parted not only the two 

great canals, bot also the Tigris, which was connected with the Euphrates by s 
crose-Canwl The two onnala were probably old river-beds, and, belng navigab 
atl very ancient, might onturally be called rivers. 

Prof. PER apie in some detail the evidence relied on by Delitzach to ostahb- 
lish the truth of the various parts of this theory; and, while provouncing it te 
come nearer than any hitherto proposed to mecting the requirements of the narra- 
tive in Genelia, pro 1 to point out certain respects in which the author's 
Statements do not koom to be entirely satisfactory, 

1. Thero must be doubt ubout the positions assipnm! to Havilah and Kush. 
According to Dolitzech, Havilah extends from a point south of Judah to the bank 
af the Euphrates, and farther north than Babylon, Such o position for the Jok- 
tanite Arabs is somewhat surprising, expecially as the tribe or region Yobab, 
which follows Havilah in (jen. x. 29, must have lain atill farther porth. Unfortu- 
nately the datum in Gen. x. 30 (“the dwelling of the Joktanides waa from Mesha 
to Sephora mount of the cast") is too indetinito to help much. Nor can it be 
faid to be made out that Kush ia identical with Babylonin. The pensaloginal 
statement in Gen. x. 7 confines Kish to Arabia (Havilah also being a son of 
Kush), and elsewhere in the Old Testament it moana either Arobla or Ethiopia. 
Ezekiel, who shows 40 many points of contact with the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
and who was probably well acquainted with Babylonian geography, uses Kish 
of Ethiopia only. The fact that Nimrod, to whom is adigned the kingdom of 
Babylonia, is said to be a son of Kush, would handily bo suffident ground for 
asFigning the name Kush to Babylonia. 

3. There is further the meaning of the participle aro ‘encircling” which is 
need in describing the geographical relation of the streams Pishon and Gihon to : 
Havilah and Kush reepectively. Delitesch remarks that the word may mean : 
‘traversed ;" but this is not borne out by the naage of the Old Testatnent: in pone ” 
of the pasenges that he cites will the verb admit this signitleation. In whut + 
sense can the Pallake be sald to “encircle the whole land of Havilah?" Te 
might be properly anid, perhaps, to pase along ite frontier, to form its boundary: ; 
but, if ‘this were meant, the expression would be different, sa in the case of the ) 
Tigris, which is described 94 flowing “in front of Assyria.” There is a difficulty . 
here whith Delitrech’s exposition docs not remove. 

3, Again, the relation of the four branches or “heada" to the main fiver ‘ 
involves difficulty, Tt does not clearly appear how a Hebrew writer, knowing | 
the geography of Assyria and Babylonia, could call the Tigriea branch of the _ 

Fuphrntes, Deliteach himself dwella on the distinctneas of the geographical 3 
knowledge of this region possessed by its Inbobitants, and this T see no reason to 
call in question, Hut the distincter their knowledge, the more certain it must 4 
have been to them that the Tigris was an independent stream, In some places 
greater than the Euphrates, and not at all to be regarded as one of its branch | 
Farther, we most ask why, if the sar Fae! was the main Eden-river, it was ‘ 
not called by ite nome, A river, sara the norrative, went out of Eden to water a) 
the gurden, and thenco parted into four streams, of which the Tigris and the 
Enphrates are two. Aa the writer is giving geographical details, why does he : 
not say distinctly that this river was the Euphrates? His silence cannot be = 
‘atinbuted to ignorance, or to geographical carelessness; it ia evident that heis f 
ready to tell all that he knows of the locality, As the fourth branch is given os 4 
the well-known river Eophrates, one doos not see why the main stream should 
not be named. if it waa known aa the Euphrates Possibly the writer might have 7 
thought it geographically inconsistent to give the sume name to the main river tk 
and to one of ita branches; bot we should hardly look for such sorupuloumness, 
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Delitusch’s theory ia a strong and well supported one, but it labors under theas , 
idiculties, which must be set aside before it can be accepted. a 
J 
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a On On Non-pheonga ¢ and oin Sanskrit, by Prof. Maurice 
altimore, Md. 


Bloomfield, of 


ms sussion sturts with the statement that it is Impossible to explain the « of - 
the soca f contracted work perfect stoma, like sed- in sedfime See 
thongs. The of these perfects ia older than the beginning of the | 
life of ihe Tefen guoges, and any explanation of it marie for Banwkrit i tesla 
Ser es Phanires’ aids Koad endl ee all chor laneuieee te as a diphthong, the 
fie explanation mat bok! good forall other — that exhibit this method 
of forming perfect stem wh sao ta ase he eof this type is now gener- 
Seep pede tan Wdba sesulk of short #plus thn too of A SOnANL Consort, 
f out, but left its tone te preserve the long quantity of the 
eyllablo: o, g. Skt sfdimd stands for “e-ad-im, *ed42)d-imi, where the 2 in fall- 
Se irgstang its tone behind it; this lengthened the é receding it into #. In the 
same way Latin afdimness nnd Gothic sttum must be referred to the Indo- 
Stem *af-od-, ofd-; ond in these languages tho explanntion of the ? a8 & diph ver 
ast ply lina posit ste. In sdf the ? is Indo-European: it has been gene ong 
thé game manner within the history of Sanskrit iteelf in fai, which toe ba 
explained by referring it to *is-dhi, *2(c)-dhi+ so also fn ded and dhehi, 
which are iit A "dedi ond “dfer-dii (Aend dasdi}, and in a few others, most 
of which are treated by Johannes Schmidt, Kuhn's Zvitachrift, xxv. GO fe. 

The explanation of these ¢ as long ¢, the result of short plus the tone of is 
sonant consonant, is eupported by the entirely parallel way in which long and 
# ore the results of short 1 plus the aame tone, which a sonant hos loft as compon- 
gation on falling out. A cose in Indo-European times is exhibited in the Leia 
tem sid- of Skt aVdati, 71. Aidaiti, Lat. sido; which is equal to “sij2}d-, previ 
‘ah afd- ka eer to.si(sd-; within the Sanskrit imelf midid = Gr. pice: 
* neat," for Saizit: ; the participles fidhd, midha, for *iirh-ti, nthe 
For the word wird afflnity with Eatin Mindi for *riniedis ia suggested, so that ita 
i is again the result of compensation for short 1, In the mime way long @ in cases 
Tike Gdhd and mddfhci, didchha ond dimica, ete., is the result of short @ compen- 
antl by the tone of the sibilant which bos fallon out (*ditz-ddébha ete.) 

Tt has been een that long #, i, and @, when the result of compensntory length- 
ening, have originate! from ther corresponding short vowels & 3, and &; this 
creates & presumption in favor of an attempt to explain the 4 an a like result of 

2 apapeaate lengthening. 

aodara ia apeclaliy interesting, becanse it is ao different from all the 
numerals with which it could be sseoclited mentally; there ia mo annlog 
numeral formation by which ite 6 could be accounted for, and it must be explain 
aa the result of organic growth. And sodara ja naturally explained from stedapa, . 
where the 6 has been changed from @ by the v which preceded it, aa in’ Zend 
kAeheos anil in the Greek Inseriptionnl form rré. 

The peculiar pominetives inthe Rig-Veda—iewyd’s from the stem orayi'y, pero 
#a’s from the stem purcd i “¢—and the nom, pietoeds of the grammariona, cunnot be 
explained organically as coming from the several stems plus the » of the nomina- 
tive, They con only be analogical formations, and the only forma wiilch could 
have given rise to thom are the Ah-conea, arayob/ia, purodobhia, and eretanobhds, 
“tte are preserved ty the grammarians. It is found thet root-stoma which 

‘din the strong cases often show 4d in the weak ones: that this slort a 

probably the representative of or equal to 0 is shown by Greek declensions 
a am ore: ; gadpur digoorer: col to orl = We assime then that before the 
Meentings (a8 apayit-hidy, porodizhhis ond peefamisl-biie) the sonant sibilant _ 
fallen out oa in sodas, acu compensated the short 4 by lengthening it into 4; 
far ag can be seen, forme like these, und only auch, could have given rise to’ Ps 
Ser esepan anaydia otc. on the basis of a proportion anyireblis:angirds;: avayo- 

Beayels 

The main point of the paper is the explanation of the change of final as into 4, 
The ¢ in such cases is not a diphthong;: it is long 4, the result of short 6 plus the 
tone of the sonant sibilant © which hag fallen out Short Indo-European & is 
accordingly not entirely dead upon Indian | , any more than short IT. B. &; 
both have been preserved in certain cases as long ¢ and 4, ‘The euphonic change 
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of a 1+ apres drarad differs from that of « sound-group édii only in the 
quality of the short vowel which preceeded the iia ON pare drovati is the his- 
draveti, precisely az “ffi of delhi. 
There are groat difficulties hesetting this explanation; but they are not to be 
aa insurmountable. In the first place, foo) ax does not correspond to 
Enropean 0 alone, but also to European &; In the latter case it ought to appear 
as @> “ognay! duhanti for *agueyt: dehagt That this state of thinga once did 
actoally éxist in India appears to be rendored strongly probable by cortain dia 
lectic phenomena. In the Magadhi<dialect, original final as generally appears as 8; 
ef Hemacandra fy. 248, anil Varnroci's Priidria ipa xi. 10, And if we were 
dispoved to distrust the historical legitimacy of the phenomenon Ina late and arti- 
ficial Wabect liky the MAagadh!, we are convinced that thia final ¢ is a" 
fact, because the inscriptions found in various parts of the old Magadh district 
Show the same # Such are the inscriptions of Acoko in Dhuuli: they have final 
é, while the same inseriptions at Girnar in Guserat show final. The reason why 
the original difference between apr dravafi and *agnay? dakanti was lost is cloar. 
As soon as the difference between “upris and *agnayt before surds was wiped 
out, beoawe both short é and short ¢ were written as short 4, there was no 
nger any basis for the differentiation of avd and *aynaye; one or the other had 
te disappear; that the forms ually soccumbed may probably be brought into 
connection with the fact that final Skt, as— Kur. 49 is nbout 2) times us common 
a8 final Skt. ar—Eur. &. When this diseppearance of for as began, it ja almost 
imposaihle to gay. On the one hand, there ore many facta that would seem to 
vO that the prootas was started in Aryan times, when the Indian and Iranion 
ringers wern still one; it isn felt orcomgdd in the Vedic Sombhitia: in most of 
the Prikrit dinlocts and in Pali, dis simply substituted for a» without reference to 
the character of the following sound: the Iranian haw carried the proceas of 
extending the ¢forms on the one hand further than Pali, namely into com posi- 
tion; on the other hand, the av hns survived before enclitices: manakhd, but 
moxathares, But there are facts also which appear to prove that the 4 seco 
lished the tnek of crowding out the f separately in the various dinlects of the 
ndo-Iranion languages; such are the victory of @ over é in Mayadha, and the dis: 
tinct traces of ¢ by the side of ain Irim, which will be pointed out below. 

The form in which stems in as (manas)in Skt. appear before the bh-endings haa 
deviated from the original. For here, as in the case of final as, we must be 
guided by the vocalism of Kurope; this is unequivocal. Homeric iy dency, 
oniinrdr, otc. point to Indian forms like *mcnebhde otc, Of these there la no 
trace; @ has bere also crowded out #, But the Zend has preserved the historical 
form most strikingly: raoetbys from raocath, awebis from avoid, ete, both fn 
the Gatha-dislect and in the later Avestan. ‘The position of this ¢in the linguage 
pointe with perfect distinctness to a genesis from ao short ¢(Hoibschmann's and 
Just’ ¢), ond through this ¢, to a connection with simple Skt. a; on the other 
hand, the ¢ just ns clearly shows nfinity with that o which In the later Avesta 
alone stands for final a, and is actually found to interchange with it in the GaAthis, 
and like it to exchange with as; for when we have forma like man? for mend, 
sac? for raed, yk! (kae-nd), we are bound to recognize here that stage in which 
final és and dv are still both m existence, although the laws with regard to the 
use of one or the other have been necessarily wiped out along with the differ. 
ence between Zand 4; the @ of raocthis is the aome 7 ne the final ? in the GHithiia, 
and has escaped that levelling process which in the later Avesta lias anbatituted 
Anal o for # everywhere ot the end of » word by virtue of ite more sil pe 
tion. Tt is interesting ond fortunate that there is po ibility of explaining 
reccthis etc. as analogical formations, beenuse the Zend Ace, tinlice its sisters in 
India, separate forma for long 7 and 4 cleorly differentiated from the ¢ and w 
fiphthongs. While an Indian "recede would be subject to the suspicion that it 
had in some way become contaminated by the a-loclension, or was an a-formation 
 ertena with the as-formation, as ia otten enough the case, such an eventuality is 

warded of by dagrafityd, arethadiiyd, ete, 

There remaina an exception in Sauskrit, contained in the Inter rule, that final 
as before a changes to 4, und the following initin! a is dropped The difficulty Hea 
in the change of a syllable short by nature and position into a Jong one: there is 




















: Ixxvi American Oriental Society : 
‘, bere no ground for componsutory longt . It ts believed that in unravelling 
ce, the meshes of this exception the last trace of a value of final a equal to & will be 
2 detected oo Vedic ground, In the later language, not only final ¢ from ae pro- 
} doces the eliston uf initial 4, but any otber @: and. what is more, # also produces 
the same effect We must however turn to the earlier Vedic language before we 
can bogin to explain; and here the complexion of the two rules we are dealing 
' with Is cha: materially, Final ar is salll written o before 4, and we tind this 
6 aiain in ice amine with final ¢ for in the Veds ales tho initia) 4 is elided 
> after enod o: only with this difference, that the elision is here the rare exception, 
Me pot the rule. It ie impossible t explain the elision alter ¢ as 5 mere unslogical 
F (process, at imitation of the properties of a parnile) sound, the », because we are 
dealing with an ill-reguiated tendency, itself too vague and undellned to furniah 


the firm foundation of facts likely to exercise the necessary attraction. It will be 
necessary then to recognize the fact thet the elision after « just on thal after e, 
stands On itn. own lnsis, aod to explain how two sounds of a charicter ao w 

‘different (o is almoet always the product of az, ¢ always o historical diphthong) 

show the same tendency in the earlier language to olide a following a. . 
The organic paralleliam of ¢ and o in early times is proved by « still more strik- 
ing fact. A. Kuhn has shown, in his acute investigations on Vodic language 
exhibited by metrical comiitions, that in the Rig-Veda final « and.o before vowels 
are themaelyes chort (sce especially Kuhn & Schlvicher's Beitrige, iii, 118 ff), 
us His proof, as far ne-é ia concerne!, may bo called almost o linguistic necessity, 
there ere reason for o lengthening of tinal as before a; but what is to 
be done with the diphthong « which ig nothing but o diphthong in historical 

‘ times: what is the reason of its short quantity ? 

lt da believed that the following explanation will be foul ta remove the dif. 
culties involved: 1. Final és and es simply dropped the s before vowola, whethor 






.. a oF An other vowel followed. As the Indian al pln bebe pUsneraed, he sins for 
either for 6, they hut to put signa actunlly existing in their places: before 
a all vowels except 3 the short 4 was chosen, the sien belng indeed insufficient to 


renier the color of the Towels, but ceding perfect justios bik the cyeamnnn tity Lofore a, 


¥ the disinolination to sllow two identical vowels to follow upon one another wan 
ye probably the motive which led to another poesible expediont, by which the vocalic 
‘ color was preserved. but the quantity sucritived in writing, by employing the signs 
oan ¢; this, it is believed, is the #tarting point from which the remarkable Juxta- 


‘position of ¢ and @ in the euphonic rules must be explained 2. These f andl 6, 
coinciding graphically with the long and diphthongal @ und 4, ended by attracting 
them to their own condition, eo that every e and o, without reference to its origin, 
was pronounced short before a; but then, aleo, the other vowels, which Indowd 
~ i occur almost only after e, were drawn into this rule: eo that the sharten- 
‘ing of ¢ and « took place before all vowels, This is the condition of things whieh 
Ruho finds; aod it may be added, as a valuable proof that this shortening does 
not lake place on the principle mcaNs ante vocelem corripiter, that in a few in 
stances the short values occur before consonants also, 3, Before the period from 


5 which our Vedic material dates, the final 4 (written 4) for & had also absorbed the 
final # (written @) for é&, precisely as in the case of final long 6 and @*s0 that only 
‘ those ¢ were left which coulil preserve their existence from the fact that they oc 
' curred also in other connections than merely before initial vowela: nambly, the 
TT diphthongul ¢, which had been drawn axoondariy into the trentment aa short 
+ vowel We have then the last vestige of final 4 on Vedic and Sanakrit 
in the short value of « in the Veda, and also in the sporadic elision of initin) @ fol- 
* lowing, 4. The vanishing of initial d after ¢ and o hus thus far been called by a 
’ Tatlir which for the later language is well and expressive enongh, namely ¢liaion. 
a That it is however in reality not elision iv clearly enoturh to tay Soccieaiean Bese 
the fact that the resulting accentuation takes accomnt af the a; the tone of the @ 
“a ord that resulta shows that the a hes been united with the eando. Two pecu- 
> harittes are then connected with this phenomenon: firel, that ¢ and © do not, wn 
7 inight be expected before vowels, resolve themselves into semiconsonantal groupe; 
he “second, that the combination occurs sy sparingly in the Rig-Veda, The first ciffi- 
7 culty falls aside, becauae the o and e are not diphthongnal, but short 6 amd #: the 


law aceording to which these combine with following d then lies before us: Short 
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' ‘and & combine with followi ing a to low aot 3, aah to the same accontunl 
fe ite yeni another cab ustiann at sate ah atl the infreq ency 
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] nyegotarymenhaieciakewntaet sins vena Whare de lgwatatic a 

e@ 6 cuphonie process. preceded, and tho hiatus which is the result o 
euphonic process is aa is well known, regularly allowed to remain, the secondary 
contraction being of rarer occurrence, "There Je to be eure oa great difference in 
the chronology of the hiatus: that between 6 and 4 is made before our very eyes; 
that between and 4 appears as the last faint reflex of final 4s, kept alive only by 
the fortunate fact that this # hod attracted to itself by analogy the diphthongn 
esqunis, which were not Hable to succumb to the inroids of the stronger sistor- 
sound «, 


§.,On the Aboriginal Miao-tsz’ Tribes of southwestern China, 
with Remarks on the Nestorian Tablet of Si-ngan fu, by Prof. 5. 
Wells Williams, af New Haven. 


Before taking i proper subject of his paper, Dr. Williams called attention 
his year is the LL00th anniversary of the orection of the oele- 

brated Nestorian monument in Si-ngan, the ancient capital of China, and recalled 
to the recollection of the Society the principal feta in its remarkable history, A 
recent tabbing taken from the tablet itself was exhibited, to show ite continued 
P90 condition. The monument waa visited in 1866 by two English missionaries, 
eeers, Williamson and Lees, who found it built into a brick wall in such a way 
a2 to shield it from the weather. This hod been done in 1859, by a Chinese 
named Han Tai-hwa, whe had nodded a brief inscription at the side, atating his 
regret at jin former neglected condition, and his desire to preserve it In LB74, 
three American missionaries again visited it, and obtuined rubbings from its face; 
ther also learned that the citizens of Si-ngan were well aware of the age and im- 
portance of the tablet. The brickwork put up in 1859 had, however, been moan- 
while destroyed by some Imperial soldiers; apd Rey. Arthur Smith says that the 
stone now stands in at open court without muy shelter, Five other tablets stand 
ina row with it The demand for robbings from it ie o partial gunrantes that it 
will be carefully preserved. Its materin!l is anid to be a kind of sillcious Hme- 
stone. The capital Si-pgan was abandoned in A. D. 4 for Loh-yang in Honan, 
aod woe left in a ruinons vondition. The tablet was probably placed in the 
cathedral church of the Nestorians there, and if this church wae destroyed, or 
‘pulled down for ite materiala, ite roof and other paris not worth carrying off would 
bith plenty of earth ond debria to cover the stone as deep as it was found in 
1625. The notice of its dlacovery at that time gives no particolara us to its altos. 
tion; but the hypothesis above made would arceount for its good eondition, The 
fact that tablets of a similar churacter are still set up in temples and burial-places 
pall over China Jends to the hope that othora may vet be found connected with the 
Nestorian religion; for it would be strange if only this single relic of m falth that 
existed in the Mike Kingdom for shout eight centuries had ever been erocted. 
Kather it may be regarded os un earnest of what future explorations will reveal, 
when they come to be prosecuted by competent men,working at thelr lelenre, 
The recent discoveries in Western Asin of various relice in the form of inecrip- 
tions, abetructions, aod monuments, proving the existence of ancient nations like 
the Hittites und Accadiana, haa stimulated the researches of qualified scholars 
everywhere io that region. In such researches, the discovery of a «ingle stone 
with a legible inscription opens tbe path to a wiler feld than the excavation of a 
whole city wel | enly the foondations of houses or the slabs of silownalke. The 
Moabitic stone did its best work when it added its testimony to the authenticity 
of the story of King Mesha, in the second book of Kings—an testimony given out, 
eo to moat at its last gasp. In Enatorn Agia, sovercigns and t mon have 
depended more on literary records than on great buildings and monuments to 
ore their history ; and consequently we have hitherto fow epigraphic mom- 
rials of their esistence. Hut the probabilities are strong that forther search will 
bring moro of them to light in China. when foreigners and educated natives are 
Dr. Williams then exhibited a collection of forty water-color paintings of figures 
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Ixxviii American Oriental Society : 
of the tribe, 





to direct the reader's attention to their lending characteristies, Volume xiv, of 
the Chinese Repository coniaina the complete tronélation of a like series of dew. 
criptions accompanying pictures; these are briefer, and tho illustrations of inferior 

rkmanship. The Miac-tex’ have shown no desire to record their history and 
ings; and ages of degradation have reduced them to the fragmentary condi- 
Hon in which they now appear. , 

The nume Mino wus early applied in Chincse hooks to the aborigines who re« 
fused obediance to the Emperor. In the Book of Records thoy are ealled the San 
Afian ; and they ftipceeatediy resisted the control of the Chinese as early as B,C, 
1000, Some of them are alao termed Nan dias, ond occupy portions of the pres 
Gnt Hunan and Kweichau provinces; most of them were first conquered B sere: 
B. 0. 200-220. 

The Miso-tez' are connected in their racial affinities with the Laos and Lolos 
people of Siam and Burmah. Their national designution is Li or Lo; ane of these 
island of Hninan; the other is found in the last part of Sieni-lo, the common 
Chinese name fer Sian, fram which we derive our own. The Miac-tas' thomeslves 
tise both LW and Lo for some of their tribes, Dr, Edkins of Peking has compared 
Inny commen terms found in twelve Chinese vocabularies of Mino-teg’ wards, con- 
tained in two topographirs of Kweichan and Kwanga provinces, and other special 
Chineeo works on these tribes, | 

Reference was made to the visit, in 1870, af the late German missionary Krolexyk 
to a tribe called Yuoyin, dwelling in the northwest of Kwangtung provines, in 
Lien-chaw. (See Missionary Recorder, vol. iii., pp. 4%, 92, 126.) ‘The great procau- 
Hons these mountaineers took to prevent strangers entering their districta showed 
their fear of the inroads of the Chinese, and their long habits of seclusion, In 
thetr social and domestic life they have «unk far below the Chinese dwelling in 
the lowlands, and now maintain their individuality chiefly by their sechoston, 
The total nntnber of Mino-tez" still left in China eannot be guessed with mny  prob- 
obitity ; I should place Ht ot leas than a million. The Freneh traveler M out, 
who died on his journer from Cambodin to Hankow, thus fairly sums up the intel- 
lectual statue of this rnon: “J atm getting tired of these people, a race of children, 
heartless and unenergetic. 1 sigh and look everywhere for 4 airs: wind Geen ae 
one. Here all tremble at the stick, ond the enervating climate makes them in- 
orudibly. apathetic.” | 

As eclections from a nomber. of the deacri pions rial the following ten will 
show the small value of the information they give. i 

oa the Fangtung Lo-han.—These uro found in Li-ping prefecture [in the. 
southenet of Kweichau|. The men are farmera anil carry on trade: the women 
He their hualr ina slovenly manner, and insert a wooden comb before the temple, 
Earrings are made of gold and silver hanging inn chain. Thoy bind « double 
girdle which meets on the back. Sometimes they wear long trowsers and. short 
skirta; at other times long skirts and no trowsers. They rear allkworms and 
Weave brocade silk. Gn festival days they wash their hair with perfumed water. 
Among the Miso and Mau tribes, few are found that excel this ons. 

day The Kth-miang AMiao.— This tribe lives in the townships Kin-choh in Kwang 
shun chan [near the 2 hae af Kweichau), The people sclect bdibinace lifts in 
Which they dig caves for dwellings: some of them are over a hundred fathoma 
high: bamboo ladders are need) for aHocnding and descirnding, They have no 
plows drawn br ogen, bul use iron hows + Lie corer io the seed withott plowing. 
afen play on the sing, and thua find their mates. After a child is born, the mar- 

fe presents are seut to the woman's parents. When a relative ilies, they sing 

d dance. calling it fighting the corpae, When the cuckoo's note is heard the 
bext aprmy, the whole family raise o lamentable ery, saying, The birds have 
come back, but our parents will never retern to un. 

"6, Ling-tia Mino,—This tribe resides in Li-po district [in Ta-yun fu, near the 


i 


In nce hbensimsigye the wee gr Tas , one 
partuer who pleases them. henover a child is born the ¢ 
1 r, but no weddi takes place if otherwise, = 
Ha Miao or Cave-dwelling Mino.—This tribe also lives in Li-po dis- 
How Yours day toy pace Sah; wear arent aching ealy 10 (hese oa 
New Your's day ther plac Heh, meet, epirita, rice « ) 0 trenches, and 
thus offer them. They live near the streams, ond rise fine cotton, The women 
aro industrious weavers. The men can talk Chinese, but do not know how to 
ie the characters. When thoy have ony business, they use notched sticks for 
"7. Shui-ka Miad, of Water-twelling Mino.—These live in Li-po district: Tho 
meh are export in flahing and hunting, The womon dress in ribbed ekirta, which 
are short, and mixed all around with fowered ploces, At Now Yoar'a nen and 
Women assemble in crowds to danoo; it is allowable for them to marry without 


~ 8, Lab-ageh te’, or Six-forchead people.—These live [in the west of Kwek- 
pe eal province near Yunnan], in Ta-ting prefecture, in Wei-ning district; there 
are both black and white people. The men braid the hair in a pointed knot 
Women wear long gurmenta but no petticoats, The dead are burned in coffins: 
and after a yoors interval they mvite their relatives to come on a lucky day 
aronni the grave, when they make an offering of an animal and spirit The 
grave is opened. and the bones taken from the coffia, brushed and washed ¢ 
and then re-interred, wrapped in cloth. After one or two years the repeut this 
net, and eo till seven times are fulfilled; then they cease. “If one oft the fumily is 
taken sick, they any, ‘Your ancestor's bones are not clean ;" and take them out to 
wash them Hence they are called Wash-bong Mino, 

"11, Miv-ming Stung dfino, or Nino Tane-surnime Miso.— These live in 
Tub-shan district, in southern Kweichau. They are of o treacherous and violent 
disposition; they often falsely assume othor peoplon’ names and surnames, At 
weddings ani funerals they kill oxen and assemble to drink ; when excited by 
drink they quarrel, and those who receive wounda are willing to settle the matter 
by recefving cattle. The women cultivate the land, raising hill sorghum for food, 

Sih Fé-tou Mino, or Gentlemen Head Mino —Theao live in Ku-chan, in the 
southeast of Kwelchan. They use no oxen in plowing, but take men to drag Et, 
The Brat day of the eleventh moon is a great festival. The women braid th 
hair and stows it with garlands made of silver wire shaped like n fan, fastening 
them with a long skewer shaped like a guitor. In murriago, « paternal mint'a 
datighter must marry her cousin, and have o dowry of money. If they arn toa 
weak to work themselves, this money enablea them to hire a son or grandson to 
work, If they have no murringeable son, the girl must allow the uncle to arrang 
the match for her and take the dowry, which Is hence called the niece's dowry. 
If this be not done, he will not permit her to . 

“16. Trlag-kiang Heh Miao, or Black Mino of Clear-water River.—The mea 
dress in red cloth, the women in black, They bind their hair with silver banda 
and wear large cor-rings, They wear wide trowsers and are fond of dressing fn 
particolored garments like play-actors. On pleasnot daye in spring they go to 

gh oliffs, carrying liquor with them which they drink ont of cows’ horns 
Thoy are very Eoentious. 

“18, Law-id Heh Miao, or the Black Miao who live in lofts —Thase Hye in Pah- 
chai in Ton-kiang ting, The men work hard at plowing. Women make hair-ping 
of rams’ horns. They prefer to live in the upper story, Wheo a death oceurs, the 





body is coffined and oe A, after twenty years have passed, the whole village. 
and bury 


choose a lucky day, from ten to a hundred coffins at once, A hall is 

erected by the people to worship the dead in, called Demon's Hall; whatevor ia 

there is regarded os sacred, for it would be pepe d to take anything, 

; people rear animals; they live in the lofts, and ® stock is tended 

below. ; 

4. On the so-called Henotheism of the Veda, by Prof W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven, 
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All classes of men anil women cover their hoods entirely with 
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‘The following is a succinct view of the st as presented in this paper : 
We have long been accustomed to clasa religions 29 monotheistic and polythe- 


istic, accomling as they recognize the existence of onc personal hth ae eg lity 
of soch, and to call panthostic a faith which, rejecting the personality of a Crea- 
tor, accepts the creation itself ua divine, or holds everything to be God. The Inat 
- these is the one areiteuiathatis iarenasr, and confeasedly latest tn tie otes 
of development; nor has it any popular or ethnic valne; it is essentially a phil- 
osoplic creed, and limited to the class of philosophers, The other two, monothe- 
lam and polytheiem, divide between them the whole great muss of the world's 
tligions. As to which of the two ia the earlier, and foundation of the other, 
opinions are, and will doubtless long or always remain, divided, in accordance 
with the views taken respecting the origin and first history of the human race. 
tlt does not appear doubtful that they will settle down jute two forma: elther 
man and his first conditions of life ore a miraculous creation, and monotheism & 
miraculous communication to him, a revelation: or, if he lan product of secondary 
causes, of development, and had to acquire hia knowlodge of the divine and his 
relations to it in the mme way with the rest of his knowledge, namely by obser- 
vation and reflection, then polytheiam is necessarily antecedent to monotheism: 
fits dimply inconcelvable that the onre ahonld be otherwise—por can we cen 
allowing everywhore a yet cariior wiago which does not even deaerve the naine of 


eens all is only euperstition, 
Nearly all the rofigions of mou are polrtheistic; monotheisma ore the rare 
exception; namely—i. The Hebrew monotheiem, with its continuators, a. Chris 
Fianlty, ane 4, Mohinometaniam ; aud 2. the Persian monotholam, or Zoroastrian- 
jem (#0 fur as this does not deserve rather to be called » dualism): the former 
apparently hae bebiod it general Semitic polytheism ; the latter certainly grows 
outa the Aryan or Indo-Iranian belief in many gods, That they should be iso- 
Inted product of the natural development of human insight is dutirely in hormeny 
with other parts of human history: thus, for example, all rcee have devised in- 
struments, but few have reduced the metals to service, and the subjugation of 
en is-unique; all races have soquired linguage, bot few have invented writ- 
ing: tnderd, all the highest elements of civilization aria at aingle points, and aro 
passed from one community to another, 
A-singie author, of much infiuence—namely, M. Miller—has recently ondenv 
ored to introduce a new member, with a new name, into this classification: he 
calls it Aenofhetens (or hothenofhetem), ‘the worship of one god ot a tine on we 
may render it, The germ of his doctrine is to be found in hia History of Anciont 
Sanskrit Literature; where, after epeoking of tho various gods of the Veda, he 
saya (p. 692, Ist od. 1850): “ When these individual gods are invoked, they aro 
not conceived as Hmuted by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each god ia to the mind of the supplicant as good os all (i. as ony of ?] the 
gods. Ho is felt ot the time as a real divinity—as supreme und: absolute, in apiti 
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of the mervesary limitations which, to our mind. a Plurality of gods must entall on 


every singlo god. All tho rest disappear for a moment from the vision of the 
poet, and be only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes 
of the worshippers.” And Inter (p. 526), after quotation of specimens: “When 
dAigni, the bord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he is spoken of aa the firet god, 
potinferior even to Indm. While Agni is invoked, Indra is fornrotten; there is 
no competition betwoen the two, nor any rivalry between them or other pends, 
This is a most im it feature in the religion of the Veda, and hus never bean 
taken into consideration by thos who have written on the history of ancient 
poly " In his Inter works, where he first introduces and. reiterates and 
urges the special name Acnothriem, Miller's doctrine nseumes this form: (Lect. on 
Se, of Rel, p, 141) that a honotheistio religion “represents each deity. as inde- 
pendent of all the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of the worahinner at 
the time of his worship and prayer,” this character being “very prominent in the 
religion of the Vedic poeta;" and finally (Or. and Growth of Rel, lect. vi}, that 
henotheism is “a worship of single gods,” and that polytheiam is “a worship of 
many deities which together form one divine polity, ander the control of one 


As regerda tho fundamental facts of Vedic worship, Miller's statements #9 












all), the worshipper ascribes to the object of his worship attributes which 
f seem to belong to a sole god: never, iudecd, calling him sole god, but 
extolling ‘him aa chief and mightiest of the gods, maker of heaven and earth, 
father of gods and men, and so on. This fact had been often enough noticed 
before Maller, but no one had had any diMiculty in explaining it as m natural 
ri apes committed in the fervor of devotion. And it is in fact nothi ela, 
This ia evidenced by ita purely occasional or even spormdic character, and by ita 
distribution to ita various objects, The office of Agol, ne the fire, the on 
tarth, mediator and bearer of the sacrifice to the other wods, Is as distinct oa ony- 
thing in Vedic religion, and the mase of hia innumerable lying are full of it: 
but he, in a few rare cases, is exalted by the scription of more general and unlim- 
ited attributes. The exugeerations of the worship of Soma are unsurpassed, and 
a whole Book (the ninth) of the Rig-Vodn in pormeated with them: yet It ia 
‘mever forgotten that, after all, soma is only » drink, being purided for Indra and 
Tndra’s worshippers. The same exaltation forms a larger phmesi in the worship 
of Indra, aa, in fect, Indra comes nearest to the character of chief pod, and in the 
later development of the religion actually attains in a certain subordinate way thet 
eter: bint still, only aa primus inter pares. These aro typical cases. ore 
is never a denial, never even an ignoring, of other and many other gods, bat only 
Alifting up of the one actually in hand. And a plenty of evidence beside to the 
same effect ia to be foand. Sach spurning of all lirnite In exalting the subject af 
Florification, such neglect of proportion and omsistency, is throughout character: 
icof the Hisdu mind. The Atharva-Veda praises (xi 6) even the wchina, ‘ the 
remnant of the offering,’ in a manner to make it almnst supreme divinity: all aac. 
fifives are in'and through it, all gods end demigeda are born of it, and ao on: 
and its extollation of joifa, ‘time’ (xix, 53, 54), is Hardly inferior. And later, in 





epic story, every hero is emothered in liudatory epithets and ascriptions of attri- 


doet penance by thousands of years, ocquires unlimited power, makes the 
tremble, and threatens the erypollitrim of the universe. 

But this is exceptional only in its degree, No polytheist anywhere ever made 
an exact distribution of his worsbip to all the divinities acknowledged by him, 
Circumstances of every kind give his devotion mpecial direction : as locality, occu 
that seeembly which “with one voloe about the epece of two hours cred out 
‘Great is Niank of the Epbesians!""—all other goda “disappeared for a mo- 
ment from its vision." The devout Catholic, even, to no small extent “bas kis 
mtron saint his image or apparition of the Virgin, as recipient of his principal 

emaye. If thus neither monotheism nora monocratically ordered polytheism ean 

ress this tendency, what exaggeration of it are we not justified in expecting 
submissive to checks upon a soaring imagination as the Indiana? 
he exaggeration of the Vedic poets never tends to the denial of mahipe 
ee clisticnt yaiieb remem pia prewar bodleay rest. or to a di alon 
mM the people into Indra-worshippers and Agni-wors ippers and Varuna-worahir 
ledpoa al the pak 


butes, til all individuality is Inst: every king is master of the earth; every > 


pers and so on. The Vedic colfw includes and acknaw = 

together. Ite spirit is obsolutely that of tho verse, curiously quoted by Mailer 
among hit proof-texts of henothelem: “ Among you, O pda, here is none that fe 
amnall, none that is young; you all ma a indeed." Thot is to say, thero aro 
an indefinite number of individual (Miller prefors to call them “ single") prada, 
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independent, equal in godhood; and henoe, each in turn capable of being exalted 
without stint No one of them even arrives at supremacy in the later develop- 
ment of Indian religion; for thot the name Vishnu is Vedic appears to be a cir- 
cumstunce of no moment But, also according to the general tendencies of devel- 
= endl gears le yeilecre to tt) supreme gods in the more modern period : 
Vishnu. to's part of the nation; Qiva, to another part: Braliman, to the eclectics 
aud harmonizers, The whole people is divided into Boots, each setting ot the 
head of the universe and specially worshipping one of thease, or even one of their 
minor forma, ah Krishna, Jagannithe, Durga, Rama. 

Now it isto these Inter forma of Hindu religion, and to their correspondents 
¢hewhere, that Miller would fain restrict tho name of peolytheiam. To believe in 
many gods and in no one aa of essentially stiperior rank to the roast is, ac 
re Ay to be a honotheist; to believe in one supreme gol, with many others that 
are more. or lees clearly his underlings and ministers, is to be a polytheist! Tt 
geems sufficiently b thot, if the division and nomenclature were to be 
retained at all, the names would have to be exchanged, ae and normal poly. 
theiem is that which is presented to us in the Vein: it is th primitive condition 
n, 24 yet comparatively undisturbed by theosophie reflection: when 
the - of order and gradation and « central governing nuthority makes 
iteelt folt, there has been taken a step in the direction of monotheism +m 
that must be taken before monothelam is poelble, although it may, and generally” 
doos, fail to lead to euch o result 

Tt may be claimed, then, that henotheiam, as defined and named by ite inren- 
tor, isa blunder, belng founded on an erroneous apprehension af facts, and really 
implying the reverse of what it is used to designate, To say of the Vode r 
that iti not polytheistic but henotheistic, ix to mixlead the tinlaarned public with 
o Juggle of words, The name and the idea cannot be too acroniite excluded 
from all discussions of the history of religions. Itis believed that they are in 
fact ignored by the best authorities, 


After the usual vote of thanks to the authorities of the Divinity 
School for the hospitality shown it, the Society adjourned, to 
meet again in Boston, on the 24th of May next, 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


JuLy, 1878—Dercemnrr, 1881. : 


From the American Academy of Arte and Sciences, 
ae of the American Academy of Arta and Scioncesa, Vol. 2,3, xr 
Boston, 1878-81, 8°, Gad 


from the American Antiqnenrian Society, 


atentaeye’ of the American Antiquarinn Socdety. No. 11-75, and new series 
vo. ii, 2. Worcester, 1878-81. 8°. 


From the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Discourse commemorative of Rev. Itufus Anderson, D.D., LLAD., ther with 
addresses at the funeral. Hoeton, 1880, 8°. i = 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
scone: of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xv, 3. Philadelphia, 


1851, 
Proceedings. No. 101-1068. Philadelphia, 1878-81. 8°, 
List of Members, 1880, 8°. | 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Journal of the Asintic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxili-xlvi, xlvii, pt i, no, 1; pt. 
fi, no, 1,3. Qaleutin, 1864-78, 8°. 
Procuedings, 1865-76, 1878, i-vi. Calcutta, 1845-78, §8", 
List of periodicala und publications received in the library. Caleutta, 1878, #8", 
“Hiblictheea Indica, Old Series, no. 233, 33T-42; New Series, no, 287, 292, 300, 
$05, 307, 814, 349-50, 360-61, 264-75, 877-91, 398-447, 449-465, viz 
The Titi Sanhité. Fase. 78, 10, 31. 
Tho Tai Bribmana  Fuaec, 23, 
The Lalita Vistorn, Fase, 6, 
The same, translated by Réjendralila Mitra. Fasc. 1. 
“det sesaap peclehct Fase. 12-18, 
n Biographical Dictlonary, Fasc. 16-18, 
The i Akbari, Fase, 17-22. 
hepa translated. rot ey B 
The { Ponips, Fnac. 6, 10-14, 
The 5 Voda Sanhiss. Vol iv, 2-6, v, 2-8. 
The Chaturvarga Chin i. Vol. ii, pt. i, 7-13; pt ii, 1-19; vol fit, pt £4 
The Chhandah Sitrn. Fase. 3. ee aly 
The Gobhilivn Stitra, Fase. 5, 7-11, 
eos Fasc, 4-8, 
Prithinija Riso. Pt. ti. 2, 3. 
game, translated. Pt. ii, 1. 
The Athorvana Upanishads. Faac. 5. 
The Maitri Tpanishad. Fase. 3. 
The Muntakhab ul-Lobib, Faac. 19, 
The Akbarnimah. Vol. |, 7-8 and index; ji, 2-4 and index, 


The Vayu Puraga, dited by Rajendraldln Mitra. Vol, i, ii, 1. 
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Ixxxiv American Oriental Society : 
The Nirukta, with commentaries, Edited by Pandit Satyavrata Sdmas’raml. 


The Prakyita Lakshonpam; or, Chapda's Grammar of the Ancient Prikrit. Edi- 
ted by AL v. Rudolf Heecala Faso. 1. ie 

Kathh Sarit Sagara; or, Ocean of the streams of story. Tranelated by C. H. 

The Af na of Sindilya, with the commentary of Swapnes*wara. Tranela- 
ted by E. B. Cowell. pocae re af Bhots a 

The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, with commentary of Bhoja Raja, and an 
English translation by Rajendraldia Mitra. Fuse, 1. 

The Institutes of Vishigu, with extracts from the commentary of Nanda Pandita 
called Vaijayanti. ited by Julius Jolly. Fase, 1, 4. 

The S‘rauta Sdtra of Apastamba, belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, with the 
commentary of Hudradatta. Edited by Dr. Richard Garbe. Fase. 1, 

History of the Coliphs, by Jalalu'ddin os Sayiti. Translated by Major H. &. 
Jarrett Fasc, 1-6, 


From the Asiatic Society af Japan, 
Transactions of the Asintic Society of Japan. Vol. vi, 1. Yokohama, 1878, 8*, 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris, 


Journal Asintique. 7* sér., t xi, 4, 3, xii, 1, 2, xifi, 1, 3, xiv, 2, 8 xv—xvil, xvii 
1,2. Paris, (878-81, 8°. : (oe xviii, 


From Mev, Jones Bosestt 
Gospel of Matthew in Jaghatai Tartar, London, 1880, 16°. 


t orimer in Persian, Lithographed, 12°, 
Hymns in Persion. Lithographed. 12°. 
Vorhandelingen van het Bataviassch ( rmenootechap van Kunsten on Wetenschap- 
ons Deel Frag beep ali, 1. Batavia, 1875-80, 4°, 
otilen van de algemeone en bestuurs-vergaderingen, Doel xii-xvii, and Regis- 
ter, 1867-78. Hatavin, 1474-90, 8°, 
Hot Hataviassch Genootechap yon Kuoneten en Wetenschappen geduronde da 
“tg enw Van xijn bestann, ITT8-1878, Gedenkboek. Deel 1. Batavia, 
LsiTs. 4", 





‘Veralag der viering van het honderdjariy bestann yan het Genootechap op 1 Juni, 


1678: Batavia, 1878, 4°. 


Bronze medal struck in 1878 in commemoration of the ocntennial anniversary of - 


the founding of the Batavinn Society. 
Tweede verfolg-catalogus der biblintheek. Batavia, 1877, 8°, 


Versing van eene verzameling Maloiache, Arabische, Javannache on andere hond- 


échriften door de regeering van Nederiandsch Indie aan het Bataviaasch 

ee ter bewnring afgestaan, door L. W. C. van don Berg. Batavia, 

Catalogs der ethnologische afdecling van het museum, Tweede druk. Batavia, 
7. 68", 


‘Kawi oorkonden in facsimile, met Infeiding én transscriptie van Dr. A. BL Cohen 


Stuart. Leiden and Batavia, 1875. 8°, places f* 
Het Maloiseh der Molukken. Door F.5. A. de Cleroy. Batavia, 1876. Im. 4", 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal. Land-, en Volkenkunde. Deel xxi, 3-6, xxii-xxv, 
xavi,}. Batavia, 1874-80, | 8°, | 


From Rev, C. Bennett, of Rangoon. 
Geography of Burmah, compiled for the use of veruacolar achools in British Bur: 
mah. 8 ae sibel Too Sandya. Rangoon, 1869, 8", =F 
a tone "5 i nt SE: ae grammar, Envlish and Burmese, By K. F. Evans, 








Addidtsne 40 ‘tha Late 





er. be ice! hap Ys Bites A. W. Lonsdale. Rangoon, 1878. 8". 
. sssstce ar Rove a 1 from Colburn'’s First lessona by Misa M. Vin- 
- [Bormese.] 2d edd. Rao L879. 12". 


Burmese rial rewdier, Oririnall selricecraire rage eid hina rmronged 
: nar pice : ed. 1815, 12°. cay 





‘Angio-B icisds pratiing licok By Kdward Wright. en 1879, 16°, 
Vy neato with annotations and references, [Burmese, Rang, Rangoon, 1879. 


The Epistle to th the Romans, with annotations and references. [Burmese.] Ran- 


Reon, | 
The Gospel of Luko [Bxemees,] Rangoon; 0 12°. 
Notes on inp Sea the Galutians, By Rev. E. A. Stevens. [Burmese.] 
m, 1878, 12°, < 
A history of the Church of Christ, by Rev. C..G. Barth, Translated from 
the English by Rey. K. A. Stevens. [ Burmese.) rele \aTS, 12", 





ee 


Hymna for ayo and social worship, l0thed. | L877. 16", : 

Four tracts. [Burmese.| Rangoon, 1878-80. 12°, — 

A Shon ond lish dictionary. Ey J. §, a 2 Rongeon, 188), 8", | $ 
Elementary handbook of the Shan language. N. Cushing. Hangoon, 1880, . * 

am. 4". , 

- The Goupel by Mark. sn] Rangoon, 1878. 12°, bs 
The Gozpel by Luke. [Shan.] Rangoon, 1880, 8". F 
7 Karen hymn and tone With a guide to musical notation. Part Ran- hd 


goon, 1878. am. 4”. 
\ 5: ecomenm Pe econsne history, By Mrs, D. B, L, Wade, [Karon.] Sth ed. 
it noon, 3" 
ou, Abbott's Arithmetic. 3d ed. [Karen.] Rangoon, 1879, 12°, 
Hymn book in Pwo Koren. Sd ed. Rangoon, 1877. 16°, 
_ A catechetical history of the Saviour, in Pwo Karen. By D. L. Brayton. ‘2d ed, 
Phau Sen Dats. 13°. ; 
Karen hymn book. 6th ed. Rangoon, 1877, 16°, TS 
o's Arithmetic, First four rules, Sgau Karen, Translated by Rev. E, B. 
ly Sth ed. Rangoon, 1879, 8°. 
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From Mr. A. Barth, 


The religions of India. By A. Barth. Authorized tranalation by Rev, J. Wood. 
‘London, 1882 [1881]. 8°. iA 
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From Prof. Theodor Renfoy. 


Behandinng des ouslautenden o in wi ‘wie’ und ai ‘nicht’ im Rig-veda, mit 
eink Bemerkungen fiber die orepriingliche Aussprache und Accentuntion 
der Worter im Veda, von Theodor Benfey. Gottingen, 1881. 4°, 


From te Royal Academy of Sciences af Bertin 
eiche und historiache Abhandlongen der kiniglichon Akademie der Wis- 
fton zu Borlin, 1877-79. Berlin, 1878-80. 4", 
Monatabericht. 1878 Mirs, Juni, Nov. Dec. L879, 1880, 1881 Jan—Auguat, 
Berlin, 1878-8). 8°, 





Eafiristan. Section LT. The Bashgeli Katirs aod thoi language, Hy Gy W. 
Leitner, LL.D, Lahore, 1480, 4&8". 
From Prof, Offe Baldhingk, 


Banskrit-Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung. beorbeitet yon Otto Bohtlingk. Theil 
i, ii, 1, 2, ii, 1. St. Petersburg, 1879-31. 4". 
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Ixxxvi American Oriental Society : 


Notes on the Houddhm rock-temples of Ajanta, their paintings , soul prunes, 
By J. Burgess. Bombay, ino a ai saab 


From Dr. G. BuAier. 


on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts idluring the rear 1879-80, Hy Dr, 
. Bihler. Bombay, 1260. f°. 3 2 af 
From James Barges, Fog, of Bombay. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. i, 4-6, 9-12, H—vi, vii, 6-12, vill, l-8, 10-13, ix. x 
‘1-10. Bombay, 1872-81. 4°. tae aed a i 

outeeridepierrs Cbd oe mga atc from the Bombay Presidency and 
» Fleet. London, 1678. f°. = | oy 

From A. ©, Burwell, PAD. 

The Italian version of a letter from the King of Portugal (Dom Manuel) to the 
King of Castile (Ferdinand), written in 1506, giving ae hoe of the h 
to nnd conquests in the Kast Indies from 1500 to 1505 A, D. Hoprinted from 
the copy in the Marciana library at Venioo, with notes, ote. by A.C, Burwell, 


Ph.D. London, 1841. 8°. [25 copies printed.] 
From Prof, A. B. Cowell, 


The Jaiminiyo-Nyaya-Malé-Vistara of Madhavdcharya. Edited for the Sanskrit 
Text Society by the late Theodor Goldsticker and completed by Edwa ‘ 
Cowell. Pt vi. vil. London, 1878. 4°. Beet te 


From Jtee, C. Hf. A. Dall, 


The Indian Assoolation for the Cultivation of Scionce. By Mahendra Lal Siredr 
rar cia vers. a ionce. Hy ndra Lal Sirear, 

A map of the Ottoman empire in Urdoo characters. By Monlyi Kabiruddin 
Ahmed, Caleutia, 1877. 8°. né 


From Prof. 0, Donner, of Helsingfors 
Die gegenseitige Verwandtachaft der flonisch-ugriachen Sprachen, you 0. De 
Holsingfors, i879. 4". pene 0 ee 
From the National Library, Florence. 


Pubblioazioni del R. Instituto di Studi Superiorl; Accademia Orientals: 
Repertorio sinioo-giapponese, oompilato dal Prof. A, Severin’ « da C | 
Fasc. i, fi Firenee, 1875-17, 8°, a at ee 
“pins oy ahem Sle gohan eile Firenze, )877. 8°, 
oxnmonto iio di Averroo alla Hetorica di Aristotele, pubbiicato | In 
prima volia nel testo arabo, dal Prof. F. Lasinin. Firenze, 1877. 8°, . 


From Prof. P. £. Fincauz, of Paria, 
Vikramorvaci: drame en cing actea de Kalida ‘ot | 
Ea. Foucacx. Paris arsine oy idosa, Traduit du Sanserit par Ph. 


br Universelle do 1878. Catalorue du Ministare de I'Instructi 
Taue. Paria, 1878. Sv, 8°. “=” "Instruction pub- 


Grammaire arabe di C. FP. Cusperi, traduite E. Urooeche s | 
Gar Tuclen Gaotler, Gand iss, oP  Xamen ‘oritique 





he F Sabcasbaroia fiber die morgenisadischen Studien, Oct. 187é6—- 





Unas tar ae 1878, i, Leipsig. 1979-81, 
Indische Studion, reg. von Albrecht Wober. Ba, xv. Lelpeig, 1878, 8", 
Abhane fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes - 


VI, 4. an ii ee hreg. von A. F, Stenzter. Heft II, ober. 


Isis. a. 
amber Lat pastica of Bhairaldihn, edited by EH. Jaoobi. Leipzig, L879, - 8°, 
mie Dead hr rsyans pr abbé Martin, Leipzig, 1879, 8°. 
Letipe we eyrischen Akten her f, Ubersetat ond 
erlautert ton G. Hoffmann. Laiprig, neers seat 


ee Dos Saptacatakam dea Hila, hreg. von Albrecht Weber. Leipzig, 1891, 


Zeitechrift des deutecheri Palestina-Vereins. Ba. i, Heft 1. Lelpeig, 1878. 4° 


from Jf Eugéne Gibert, 
L'Tade frangaise on 1880, par Eugéne Gibert. Paris, 188]. 8°, 
From Pree. D. OC. Gilman, 
Wells, Fargo & Co's Directory of Chinese business houses. Sanu Francigoo, 1878, 
From Prof. &. Goldschmidt, of Strassbury. 
Prikrtica, von Siegfried Goldschmidt, Strassburg, 1879, 9”, 
From. Rev. J, T. Gracey, 
New Testament in Chinese, with references by Rev. O. Gibson. Fuh Chan, 1865, 8*, 


From Few. CAarles 9. Afale, .O2D., of Roltimore 
The Orthodox Missionary Society of Russia. By Rev. C. R. Hale, DD. 1878, 8", 
Russian missions in China and Japan. By Rev. 0. R. Hale, DD, 1873. 8". 
from Prof. Jeane A, Fall. 
El-Muktataf, Vol. i-ill, iv, 1-8, 10-12, y, 1-1, vi, 1. Betrit, 1876-81. 38°. 
Bible in Arubic, Translated by the Jesnit Fathers. Vol. I. Beirut, 1876 &". 
From Rev. A. P. Happer, DD. of Canton, 


A visit to Peking, with some notice of tho imperial worship at the altera of 
heaven, earth, aon, moon, and the gods of the grain and the jaa, Br Rey, A. 
F. Happer, D.D. Shanghai, 1879. 8°, 

Phe population of China, By A. P. Happer,D.D, 1980. 8°. 

The state religion of China. By Inquirer, Shanghai, 1681, 8°. 


From Jf Heilprin, Hag., of New York 


historical poetry of the ancient Hebrews, Translated and critically axamined 
by Michael Hollprin, New York, 1879-80. fy, 8", 


From the Goverument of Holland. 


Béri-Boedoer op het elland Java, afgebeeld door pa se toezigt van F.C. Wi 
st, 


nen, mot toelichtenden on verklarenden tek 


den Minister van Kolonien, door Dr. C. 
a", with 398 folio plates; also a Fronch translation of the text 
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lxxxviii American Oriental Society : 


Corpus insrptionun Tolisardies pet Inscriptions of Asoka, Prepared by 
Alexander Qunninghom. COnleotta, 1877, 4°. 
Archmological subvar of Indin. Reports of toura, 1871-78 Vol. vi-xi. Cal 
Fc a THT B80, 
rer ig the hermitage of S‘ikya Muni. By Raéfendralils Mitra. Caloutta, 


Catalogue of Sanskrit manugeripte in the library of His Highness the Maluinéfi of 

Bikaner. By Rajendralils Mitra. Culoutta, 1850. 58°. 

Papers relating to the collection and preservation of the records of ancient San- 
ekrit literature in Indin. Edited by Archibald Fdward Gough, Osleotta, 1878. 8°, 

ae the Amornivati lope antl excavations on its site in IS77. Hy Robert 

London, 1880, 4°. 

Reports on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 
India during 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1570, apace the Records of 
the Government of India No, 127, 143, 147, 153, 174.] Cnlewtta, 1877-81. 8°. 

hedan tay Gazetteer of Indin. By W.W. Hunter, London, 1881. 9 y¥, 8° 

sof the cave-termples of Western India, with descriptive potes, ote. 
ee Sosae Borges, LL.D, and Bhagwanlal [ndraji Pandit, Bombay, 1881. 4°, 

Loc the Sanskrit manuscripts in the North-Western provinces, Pt +, 

lego, 8°, 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit mannecripte in Oodh. By Pondit Devi Proside. Fuse. 
xiL =Allehabail, 1860, 8°. 

Grammar of the clasuical Arabic language, translated and compiled from tho 
works of the most approved native or naturalised authorities, By Mortimer 

r Howell, Pt ii. ii Allahabad, 1880, 8&8”, 


Han k of the Birouhi language, comprising grummar, sentences, translations 
from Forbes’ Manual, ete. By Alla Bux. Kurrachee, 1877. 8°. 


1878. 









From the Jialian Gocernment, 


os ar heahepe orlentali di alcune biblioteche d'Italia. Fose. i, ii, Firenze, 
1 oo 8 


From Prof. J. W. Jenks, 


que. Tome vil, &,. Paris, 168]. &", 
ence. Voll, 2 Hoston, 1881. 8°. 


From the Oniversity af Kiet. 
Echriften der Universitat en Kiel. Hd. xxiv-rxvi. Eiel, |S78-40, 4°. 


From Prof, C. Kossouice, of St. Petersburg. 
Canticum Canticorum ex hebrio convertit et ox vit Dr, Cajetan 
aa plica Captanus Kossowics, 
From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 
Zeilachrift fir vergleichonde Sprachforechung. Hd. xxiv, 8, 4; xxv. Berlin, 
L&TB-S1. 8°. 
Fran Mr. W, Lagus. 
Quelyucs reinargues €t tne proposition an sojet de la premiére expédition 
russe an Japon, par W. Lagus. Leide, 1878. 8°, ie 


Numi cuflcl allaque orientis monuments tetera in Finlandia ria. Adumbravit 
¥. Tagua. Leide, 1878, 8°. stp : 


From Prof. Alfred Luelirig, 
Der’ cum ersten Male vollatindig Ine Dewtechs 
nnd , You Alfred Ludwig, Bd. IV. Peg, 1881. 
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Additions to the Library. xxx 


A Buddhist Stra, s Sanskrit-ChineseJapan | . & rubbing 
ahintinseripton, anda photograph of fob, Uoscrited in the "Precedings 


“Audi alteram partem,” a critical and impartial review of the Riu Kiu uestion. 

’ Reprinted from the Japan Gaseffe, Nov, Dec, 1879. f°, : 

A classified index to tho Sanskrit MSS. in the palace st Tanjore. By A. C. Bur- 

Rogge Hl. Tandon, 1879-00, 4° | . 

Liste makrit *, in private libraries of South India. By Go Oppert. 
Vol i Madras 1880. 8°. ee See, PY. SRS ee 


From the Public Free Libraries of Manchester, England, 


Twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth annual report to the council of the city of Manchester 
on the working of the Public Free Libraries. Manchester, 1877-78. 8°, 


From M Aristide Marre. 


Makéta radja-ridja: ou, la couronne des roia, par Bokhdri do Djohdre, Traduit 
do maliis et annoté par Aristide Marre. Paris, 1878. &°, 


From Mra, Elecnor Mason. 
The Toungoo God-langunge conspiracy. By Mra. Eleanor Mason, Rangoon, 


1878-9. 8°, | 
The Nat Basket. No. i, January, 1890. Rangoon. f. 


From Prof, Alexander Meyrowils. 


Historia Jesu Nazareni, auctore [ben Meyr (Alex. Moyrowits). [Hebrew.] Now 
York, 1880, 12°, 


From Dr. A. DD. Mordinenn, 


Five papers by Dr. A. D. Moritmann, extracts from journals: viz, Neue Beltrages 
sur Kunde Palmyra's; Ueber die peraepolitanixchen Manzen; Zur Bi 


chenden Geographie Persiens; Ueber dio Keilinschriften yon Armenien : * 
dien tiber geechnittene Steine mit Pehlevi-Legenden, xweiter Nachtrag, 8°. 


From Jolie Muir, Eog., DOL, of Edinburgh. 


Metrical translations from Sanskrit writers, with an introduction, prose version 
and paralle] passages from Classical authors. By J. Muir. London, 1879, a" 


From the Royal Bevarian Acadenvy at Munich, 


Abbandlungen der historischen Clagee der kdniglich bayerischen Almdemie dar 
Wissenschaften. Ed. xiii, 8, xiv, xv. Minechen, [S77-50, 4". 

Abhandiongen der philosophisch-philologiachen Masse, Bd. xiy, 2, 3, xv. Miin- 
chen, L8T7-81. 4°. 

go cor Geschichte der westlichen Araber, hire. von M. J. Miller. Heft [i 

Minchen, 1878. 8°, 

Ueber die lateiniachs Komidice, Festrede vou Dr, A. Spengel, Miinchen, 1A7B. 4°, 

Ueber Calderans Sibylle des Orients. Festrede von Wilhelm Moyer. Minchen, 
aia, 4. 

Deber den geologiachen Hou der Wbrachen Wiste, Festrede von Dr. Karl , 
fittel, Miinchen, 1880, 4°, ce 


From te Chief Commissioner of Mysore. 


Meme eeerpons trunslated for Government by Lewis Rice, Hangalore, 
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xo American Oriental Society : 


From the Historical Society of New Merico, 
Historical Society of New Mexico, Inangural address of Hou. W. G. 
President, with the charter, constitution and by-lnwa, Santn Fo, 1881. 8, 
From Prof. Thexior Noldebe, of Strassiurg. 
Kursgefasste eyrische Grammotik, von Theodor Naldeke. Leipzig, 1680, 8°. 





From the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asintic Society. New series, 
no. xii, xiv. Shanghai, 1879. &°. 
From the Qld Colony Historical Society. 
Oollections of the Old Colony Historical Society, Papers read before the Society 
during 1876. Tannton, 1879, *. 
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fe the commencement of the Median wars Philadelphia, 1369-70, 2¥. 12°, 
a! ae Oa The Chronologie der ypter. Einleitung und erster Theil. Her- 
‘in, 1, A” 


—— Kinigstuch der otten Agypter, Erste Abthellang; Text ond Dynastieen- 


tafeln. Berlin, 1866. 4°, 
- Acliesta Texto dea Todtenboches mich Sarkonly det altigyptischen 
oe eta ryiae! Mugeum herausgegeben, Kioleitung und 43 Tufeln. Hor- 
5 ie  « 
—— Deukmiler sus Agypten und Athiopien. Vorlintigo Nachricht tber die 
Expedition, ihre Ergebnisse und deron Poblikation. Berlin, 1849. 4°. 
‘Deber den ersten igyplischen Gitterkrela ond seine geachichtliche Ent- 


eenie 3 Berlin, 1851, 4°. 

—— Ueber die rwilite fgyptieche Konigadynnstie. Berlin, 1859. 4°, 

— Ueber die Gitter der vier Elemente bel den Agyptern. Berlin, 1856, 4", 

—— Veber die Manethonieche Bestimmung dea Umfangs der figyptiechen 
Geechichio. Berlin, 1857. 4°. | 

Daa bilingue Dekret von Kanopus in der Originalgrises, mit Vebarsetzung 

und Erklarung beider Texte, Erster Theil. Berlin, 1866, 4”, 

‘Grindplan des Grobes Konig Rameecs TV in einem Turiner Papyrus. 
Bérlin, 1867. 4°, 

—— Veber den chronologischon Werth doer assyrischen Eponymen und 
einige Berihrungspunkte mit der dgyptischen Chronologie. Berlin, 1869. 4°, 

7 Ueber einige figyptiache Kunstformen und ihre Entwickolung. Berlin, 
Bil. 4. 

Die Metalle in den igyptischen Inschriften. Berlin, 1872. 4°, 

Die babylonisch-assyrischen Lingenmaz, nach der Tafel von Senkereh. 
Berlin, 1477, 4°. 

—— Letterafrom Egypt, Ethiopia and the peninsula of Sinai. London, 1853. 8°. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de, Eeypte ot Turquie. Paris, 1869, 8°. 

Levy, M. A. Das Mesa-Donkmal und seine Schrift. Breskan, 1871. 8°: 

Lewin, Thomas, The siege of Joruanlem by Titus; with o journal of a recent 
vialt to the Holy City, and a general ekeich of the topography of Jerusalam 

spe ee enrlieat timed ey to the si Londen, 1863. #8", 
oblein, J. Dictionnaire de noms hitroglyphiques en ordre généalogique et 

Ste ‘ts no, If rb Christiania, 1871. 8". 

Le eteot; or, Travela io the desert and Syria, in 1850, a Foung pil- 
“grim. London [1552]. 5", ; efi tse 2 

af Lord se AE ue CO. Letters from Egypt, Edom and the Holy Land. Sth ed. 


Loftus, William K. Travels and researches in Chaldean and Susiana, with an 
account of excavations at Warku, the “Erech" of Nimrod, and Shush, “Sn: 
so tlhe “hu ae Esther, in 1849-52, New York, 1857. 8°. 
och, W. PF. Narrative of the United States’ expedition to the river Jordan 

gang By Seal Ben. Philadelphin, 1849, 8°, ce oa 

4 7, 7. Tie Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea and Genesareih, ete. 
New y ork, 1470. 8°. : dhe 

Maclay, fer. H.S. Life among the Chinese; with characteristic sketches and in- 
cldenta of missionary operations and prospects in China, New York, 1881, 12°. 

oaghten, Sar William Hay. Principlea of Hindu ond Mohammedan law, 
Edited by H. FL. Wilson. London, 1960, 8°, 

Marcel, S.J. and others. Egypte depuis in conquéte des Arabes jusqu'd la domi- 
nation franqmise, par J. J. Marcel; sous la domination franqaise, par Amdédée 

_ Byme; sous la domination do Méhemet Aly, par MM. Poet H. Paria, 1848. 8°, 

Marjeite: luriciie-Ber, Auguste. Abydos; description des fouilles oxécutées sur Jem 
placement de cette ville. Tomei. Paria, 1869. f*. 

—— Notiee dea principaux monuments exposés done loa gulerios provisolres 
di must dantiquites ¢ryptionnes 4 Boylag, 8° 4. Puri, 1S69, 
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Se Rrpesiion Univerete do 1807 Apergn de histoire ancionne d'Egypte 
ny ean ms des monuments exposds dana le temple du pare sgyptien. 


Maspero, G. Egeni sor linseription sodicemare Ci ‘tee d'Abydos et la 
| eae he wpe Dareaisn CBee Li ri Sai: pact 
Masson, &. Sue a Port-Baid. 1864. 8", 

Matthey, A. Expl modernes en Eizypte, Lausanne, 169. B*. 





Meshdkn, Dr. The and duties of the thood [ Arabi 

nature u perl Oo}. Beirtt, 1842, 12°, 

Miolziner, M. Die Verhiltnisse dor Sklaven bei den alten Ai eesiou pitch bib 
lischen und und talmudischen Quellen dargestellt. Kopenhagen, 1859, 8", 


Mohammed. The Koran: translated with explanatory notes by Georgy Bale, 


London, 1857. 8°. 
Movers, F. 0. Die Phinizier, Bonn und Berlin, 1641-56. 2 Ade in 4 Abth §*. 


Miller, Max. A history of ancient Sanskrit literature so far as it Ulusteates the 


primitive religion ofthe Brahmans. od ed. revised. London, 1860, 8". 

—_ Buddhism and Buddhist pilgrims ; a review of M. Stanislas Julian's : ‘Vo 

dea pilorins bouddhistes.” London, 1857, 8°. 

Munk, B,  Polestine; description gvographique, historique et archéologique. 
Paris, 1856, 98". 

Murray, Hugh. History of British India to the close of 1854 London, 146, 8", 

Murray's Hand-book for travellers in Syria ond Palestine. Tonics [858: 2¥, 8". 

Naphegy, G. Ghardsia; or, Ninety days among the B'ni Mowab; adventures in 

he oasis Of the desert of Sahara. New York, 1871, 12°. 

Naville, Edounrd_ Textes relatifs au mythe d'Horus recuoillia dans le temple 
d'Edfou wt d'une introduction. Gendve, 1470, (f°. 

Noumann, WV Die Stiftshfites in Bild wod Wort. Gotha, 186], &°, 

Nevius, Ker, Toh t L. Chine and the Chinese, Now York, 1869, 12°, 

Newman, fer, J.P, “From Dan to Beersheba :” or, The land of promise, as it 

nin a New York, L464. 12°. 

Nisbubr, . Arcus ¥. Geschichte Aseur's und Babel's seit Phoul, ans der Concerlanx 
dea Alten Testaments, des Berosses des Kanons der Konige und der grioohi 
schen Schriftsteller, Berlin, 1857. 8", 

Bdaldoke, Theodor, OUntersichingen sur Kritik dea Alton Testaments, ‘Kial, 
1369, 8°. 

Nordheimer, Isase, and Turner, William W. A oomniplote Hebrew. and Chaldee 
concardancn to the Old Testament, comprising also a condensed MWebrew- 

lth texicon, Pt I, New York, 1842 4", 

Ny a pa ee ¥. Meine Reise rect Palisting. Aus them Russiachen wom JA. 

le, 1862, 2y, 8°, 

P soiaal a E ms miritime canal of Suez: brief memoir from iis earliest thate, 





rand comparisen of its probable results ‘with thoes of o« ship canal across © 


Darien. Washington (City, 18ep, 8°, 
i bie Jimmies (ft Roumania, the border-lnnd of the Christian and the 
es cat prising adventures of travel in Eastorn Europe and Western Asia 
New York, 1857, 12°. 
Oppel, Karl. Komi: Aegyptens Bedeutung fir die RKulturentwickelung der 
Menschhelt und altdgyptache Glaubenslohre, Frankfurt a, M., 1859; 8", 
Jules. Les inseriptions de Dour-Sarkayan (Khorashad), provenant des 
de M, Victor Place, déchiifrees ot intorprétéca, Paria, 1870, ff. 
—— Dio Mansse von Senkerch und Khorsabad, [Auseg ous d. Monatsber. d. 
Berlin. orl Dec, 1877.) 8°, 
Orelll, Conrad vy, Die hebriiechen 5 ooyma der #oit und Ewigkeit gonetiach 
Bae ee ns \dargestallt. Taipaig 18TL. 8", 
onrr tina t and present, with Biblical, literary an 
scientific notices, Philade ae. 1860, 8 a". ; : 


_— see of Palestine and districts adjacent, Philadelphia, vd. folded, 12". 
tions. wie ceige a Jerusalem, from original aurveys and observa- 


Osburn, William. rie hated history of ee ee in the 
her temples, palaces and tomiu, London, 184. 2¥. 8°. sear 


logic agyptionne et assyrienne, Tore |, ii, ili, fase. 1. Paria, 



















fo —— Anciont F } her testimony to the trath of the Bible, being an interne: 
ube * tation of the i riptions and pictures which Penn Upoty her tombe ane ten. 
oa). =Palek ee Quarterly stitement, no. 6 and new series no, 1, 2. 
ae Sheps tits to. Tiga, st comprising the of A iba, 
ih , narratives realf W Ber- 
~ ptt eet Gout te Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundoville De In Ero- 
— quiére tin wundrell, Edited, with notes, by Thomas Wright, London, 
oa) Palmer, William. Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
7 : cect an appendix of Babylonian and Assyrian antiquities, x ed oes 
att 7, a 

mi Parthey, G. Zur Erdkunds des alten Aegyptens. Berlin, 1869, 4°, 

. : 1 A. Die istiechen Hauptmoments Indien'w karto-. 
ie graphiech dargestellt. Gotha, 1857, 
23 Petermann, H. Reisen’ im Orient, Loipelg, 1860-81. Jy, 8°, 
v7 Petherick, John, 1 , the Soudan, and Conteal Africa, with explorations from 
co ‘Khartoum on the hite Nile to the regions of the equator, being sketches 


, from sixteen yeare’ travel, Edinburgh, 1861, 8°. 
Perrot, Georres. Souvesirs d'un voyage en Asie Mineore. Paris, }84. 4°. 
The great pyramid of Egypt. By Philo-lerecl, London, 1879, 12°. 





By Pictet, Adolphe, Les origines indo-ouropéennes, ou les Aryas prititife. Enaal 

., de paléontologie linguistique. 1” partie, Paria, 1459, rie P 

:)* De Valtinicé dea langues celtiques avec lo sanserit, Poria, 1837, 8°. 

; oh Pierre, Paul. a dogmo de la résurrection chez les anciens Egyptiens, Paris, 
La. Li 


| Chngraplecd, 
Plath, J. H. Ohina vor 4000 Jahren, Nach chinesiechen Quellon hearbeltet. 
Miinchen, at 
—— fie Quellen der 45 chines, Geschichte, mit Analyse dea Ssecki und 
I-see,. Miinchen, 1870, 8°. 
wie, Ys. batty de Turin, facsimiles par F, Rosei et publiés par W. Pleyte, 
LBGD. 
Brudes éryptologiques. Live. 1-7. Lelde, 1866. 8°, 
La religion dea pre-leraclites; recherches eur le diew Seth. Utrocht, 1969. 


Pica fiber Isis und Osiris, noch neuverglichenen Handachriften mit Teberset- 
mung und Eriiuterungen hray. von Gustay Parthey. Berlin, 1850, 8°, 
| Poole, Reginald &. Hore igyptines; or, The chronology of wacient Egypt dis- 
= eavered from astronomical and hieroglyphic records upon ite monuments. 
‘London, 1851, 8°. 
Porter, ev, J. L. Five years in Damascus, including an acoount of the history, 
jhouraph y and antiquities of thut city, with pec and researches in Palmyra, 
and the Honran. London, 1855, 2. & 
Prime, William C. Boat life in Egypt ond Nubia, New York, 1857. 12°, 
Tent life in the Holy Land. New York, 1857, 12°, 
Prokesch-Osten, Anton, Graf. Nilfabrt bis su den zweiten RKaturmkten, ein 
Fiihrer durch or und Nubien, Leipzig, 18T4, 8°. 
The proper names of the Old Testament arranged alphabetically from the originnl 
_ text, with historical ond geographical instrationa, London and Leipaig, 1859, 8°, 
q usen, O. Isis; der Menech und die Welt. Yue Aufl, Heft 1 Hamburg, 
1870, -6°. 
‘Rahmer, Moritz. Die hebriischen Traditionen in don Werkon des Hieron WITULER, 
dareh eine Vergieichung mit den jidisches Quollen kritisch beleuchtet. "Theil 
= T; “(Qunestiones in Genesin.” Breslan, 1861. 8°, 
- Raumer, Karly, Palistina. te, vermehr. und verbess. Aufl. Leipzig, 1850, 8", 
Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie et A larchéologie Gerptiennes et BRAY 
Hennes. Vol, I, livre. 1. Faria, 1870,’ 4", 


Neer che past : being Engtish tranalwtions of the Assyrian and Bey pti an 













monuments, published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archurologs 

Vol i, ili, ASaYTian texte; vol. it, tv, Eevption ioxia, London, 1st3-74, a 
, Dr, W als Winteroufenthalt fir Kranke, sugleich ein Faihrer 
+ Cairo und t imgegend. Brannschweilg, 1859, 14”, 
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American Oriental Society : 


chen Denkmiler in Mirnmar beschrieben, erldntert und 
Wien, 1865, 5°. . 

—— tml Rover, FE. BR. Die eweispr @ Inschrift ron Tanis, 20m ersten 

Male herwusgegebon und tibersetet. en, 1866, 8°. 

Reland, WH. Polestina ex mounmentia nstritia, Norimbergae, 1716, 4°. 
; Renan, Ernest. De la part des peuples ecmitiques dans histoire de la civiliza- 
: tion. 6° 6d, Paris, 1862. 8°. 
_ —— La choire Whebrevs au Collége de Fronee, Paria, 1862, 3°. 
F | Rich, Thomas H, A study of Nahum [metrical paraphrase]. Boston, 1879, 12°. 
= Riggs, Elisa. Mannal of the Chaldeoe language. fd ed. revised. New York, 





Ly | Ripa, Futter. Memoirs of, during sixtern years’ residence ot the Court of 
Peking, in the service of the Emperor of Chins, Selected and translated from 
the Italian by Fortunate Prandi, Now York, 1849, 12°, 

Ritter, Carl, Zor Geachichte des petriischon Arabions end seiner Rowohner. 







Berlin, 1824. 4°. 
uo Hoberta, David. Sketches in the Holy Land, Syrian, [dumes, Arobla, Egypt and 
- Nubla, reduced from the lithogrmphe by Louis Haghe, with historical and 
: deecriptive notice! and an introductory view of Jewish history by the Roy. 


George Oroly. London, nd. 42 pte, 4°, 

pbinson, Edward. Physical geography of the Holy Land; « supplement to the 
: late author's Biblical researches in Palestine, Moston, 1865, 8°, 
oy *. Kobion, Fdix. Histoire ancienne des peuples de l'orient jusqu'nu déht des 
Rverres mediqucs, tite ou nivenu des plus recentes déconvertes, Paria, 1862. 8°. 























, Ridiger. E. Ueber den Gebranuch der Chronik des Eneebing bel den syrischen 
ol Geachichtechroibern. | Ausrug ous d. Monateber. i. Berl, Akad. 1865.) 8". 
a “cgi A. Mémoire #ur le calendrier vague des ancieons Egyptions. Paris, 
3 no, 4°. 
> Lettres d Moneiewr Lepaius sur un déean du ciel dgvpilon, Leipsig, 1870, 4" 
j Rosen, G. Das Haram von Jerusalem und der Terupelplats des Morin: elne Un- 

tarspoliutie ber die Tdentitit bolder Stitten, Gotha, 1a6e. 8". 
7" Rouge, Viewnte Emmanuel de. Rituel funéraire des anciens Egyptions, Toxte 
-” Complet an écriture hieratique publié daprds lea papyrns du mosée dn Lourm 
: et préeédeé d'une introduction a Vétude du rituel. Live. j-iv. Ports, 1961-64. {. 
4 . Etudes sur le ritue! funéraire des anciens Reyptiens, Paris, 1800, 8°. 

; Recherches sur bes monuments qu'on pent attribuer aux six premitees dy- 

oo nasties de Manéthon, Paris, 1866, 4°. 
iv — (hrestomathie égyptienne. Fase. i, fi, Paris, 1867-88. 4° and 8". 
— Mémoire sur lorigine égyptienne de Valphabet phénicien, Paria, 1874 8°, 
f f —— Notice sommaire des monuments eerptiens exposés dans bee paleries du 
o. mnsée du Loovre. 3° 4d. Paris, 1804. 12°. 
—— Ie poeme de Pen-ta-our; extrait d'un meémoire sor Jea campagnes de 
Ps Ramses Tl (Sesostrixs). 4°. 
% Moise et les Hébreux d‘nprés les monumenta devptions, Paria, 1460, 4°, 
headed lea Romie éerptienk des plandtes, Paris, 1856, 8°. 
_ Etnde sor ine aitle égypticone appurtenant & ia bibliothique impériale. 
Paria, 1858, 38°. “err ree 4 périale 
ry Rite von Lilienstern, J. J. 0. A. Graphische Darstellongen eur fllesten’ 
ey Paathichte vou Asthiopien und Aegypten. Berlin, 1927. f°. 
— fppell, Edvard. Reisen in Nubien Kordofan und dem _petrif Arabien, 
y veremace in geographisch-statistiseher Hinsicht. Frankfurt a. M. 1829) ar; 
. platea, f. 
a “aretha L. Archfologie der Hebrier, Kimigaborg, 1866-56: 2 Thie. in 
ms Sandie, Rev. George, Horeb and Jerusalem. Edinburgh, 1864. 8°, J 
- Sanicy, F.de, Narrative of a journey round the Dead Sea and in Bible lands in 


1860 and 1831, including an acocunt of the discovery of the sites of Sodom atu 
> Meaaeitgs ody Rr Philadelphia, nin, 1564. 27. 12". 

cherer, Hi. Eine r-Heise int heilige Land, in Briefon an Freunde, fF 
fart m M., 1866, 8°, sak estat: 
Schividen, M. J. Die Landengy vou Snéa, aur Beurtheilung des Canal projects 
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Additions to the Library. i 


i des Ausengs der Isracliten ous Acgypten, nach den’ Glteren und neneren 


odurgestellt, Lelpelg, 1458, &", 
nidit, 1. ‘Geecicht der Stadt oer von Jahre 2000 ror Chr, bis anf 
unsere Tage. Hoyerawerda, 1862, &°, 

3 ur Rabbi Josephs, e escriptive geography and brief historical sketch of 
Palowtlie. Translated by Tsasc Looser, Philadelphia, 1850. 3°. 

Seif, Julies, Reisen in der asistischen Torkel, Leipeig, 1875, 8", 

Sehwenck, Konrad. Die Mythologie der Aegyptor. dte Aus. Frankfurt o, M., 
186i, §*, 

Seklen, J. De synedris et prefecturis juridicis veterum Ebreorum lbri- tres, 
Francof, 1696. "4°, | 

—— De jure naturali et gontium juxta disciplinam Kbreorum libri Septcmn, 
Argoutor, 1685, 4°, } | 

Sepp, J. N. Jertealem und das hellige land; Pilgerboch nach Palistine, Syrien 

une m. Schaffhnusen, 1862-43, 2 Bde, 8°. 

feud architektonisehe Studion und historiech-topographiselie Forschiungen 

in Palistina. Wiirzburg, 1867. 8°, | 

Se h,G. Summary of recent discoveries in Biblical chronology, universal 

history and Egyption archeology, together with » translation of the tret sacred 
hook of the ancient Egyptinns. New York, 1857, 12°. 

silvesire, Henry. L'isthme de Suez. 1454-1809, avec carte ot plices justificatives, 
Poris, 1869, &°. 

—— inch pte peeadaaagso Paria, aie 

smith, George, The Hebrew people: or, The history and religion of the Terael- 
ites from the origin of the nation to the time of Christ. Now York, 1850, 8°, 

smith, George. Chaldijache Genesis. Autorisirte Ucbersetzung ron Hormann 
Delitzsch, nebet Krliuterungen und fortgesetzten Forachungen von Dr, Fried- 
rich Delitrach, Leipzig, 1876. 4°, 

Smith, G: Vance. The Prophecies of Nineveh and the Assyrians, translated 
from the Hebrow, with historical introductions and notes. London, 1857, 8", 

emith, J. V.C. Pilgrimage to Europe, embracing « diary of explorations on the 

_ Nile. Boston, 1852, 12°, . 

Smyth, Warrington W. A year with the Turks; or, Sketches of travel in the 

min dod Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. New York, 1854. 12°, 

Sommaire de lhistolre oocienne des peoples de l'orient. Paris, n.d. 8°: 

Spalding, J. W. Japan, and around the world: an secount of three visite to the 
J Kmpire. New York, 1855. 12°, 

Speke, John H. Journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile, New York, 
1664, 3", 

Stanley, Arthur P. Sinai and Palestine, in connection with their history. Lou. 
don, 1858, 8°, 

Stewart, Robert W. The tent and the khan: 9 journey to Sinai and Palestine, 
Edinburgh, 1867, 8°, : 

Sockan, Henri de. Lea grandes voies du progréa, Suex vt Honduras, avee cartes, 
2d. Paria, 1869, 8°, 

Taylor, Bayard. A visit to India, China and Japan in 1848. New York, 1865, 12". 

The temple services, Philadelphin; American Sunday School Union. nd. f’. 

Ternard, Fdix. Egypte ot Nubie; atlis photographique. 10° livr. Paris, n.d. 

Thomasson, J. H.  Enthiillongen aus der Urgoschichte: oder, Existirt das Men- 
schengesch “sl nur eer Jahre? ere phscdtte 

Thrupp, #. F. Ancient Jernaalom: a new inve: ion into the history, topo 
graphy and plan of the city, environs and temple. Cambridge, rrr 13 
jecabye , Constantin v. Die Sinatbibel, ihre Futdeckung, Herauagabe und 
Erwerbung Leipzig, IST1. 8°. 

——-— Tie Anfechtungen der Sinai-Bibel. Leipzig, 16a, 8°, 

——— Aun dem heiligen Lande. Leipzig, 1462, 8°, 

Tobler, Titos, Dritte Wanderung nach Palistion im Jahre 1857; Ritt durch 
Philistiia, Pussreisen im Gebirge Judiias tmd Nachlese in Jerusalem, Gotha, 
1859, 4*,. 

cae Natareth in Palistina, nebst Anhang der vierten Wanderung. Berlin, 

BEA, 8". 
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American Oriental Society : 


— [Der grosse Streit der Lateiner mit don Griechon in Pulistinn fiber die 
helligen Stitten im vorleteten Jahrhundert. St. Gallen, 1870, 8°. 

—— Palestine: deseriptionss ex seculo iv, v, et vi, nach Druck- umd Hand- 
achriften mit Komerkungen epee ie Gallen, 1869, ts ot 

Trevor, Atev. George. Ancien Feypts ts ao uities, religion snd istory to 
close of the Old Testament peri Boston, n.d. 16", 

Tweedie, Ret, W. RK. re ani paar its environs; or, The Holy City na it wae 
andie Lemdon, 1859, 16°, 

——— Ruined cities of the Eust. Boston, 1860, 16", 

Thlemann, Max. Handbuch der gesammten figyptischen Alterthutmsekunde, 
4Thle. Leipsig, 1557-58. 8°. 

Isracliten und Hykeow in Aegypten, cine historisch-kritische Unteran- 

chung. Leipzig, 1856, 8°, 

—— Dur Todtengericht bei den alten Acgyptern. Berlin, 1854, 8°. 

—— Three days In Memphis; or, Skotehes of the public and private life of the 
ond pilus. Philadelphia, 1858, 12°, 

F. Chronologie dea Manetho. Berlin, 1857, 8", 
Unruh, shen iia as éug der Isracliten ava Aegypten nach Cannan, Langen- 


—— Ds alte Jerusalem und seine Buuwerke, Langensalesn, 1801, 8", 
visas Thomas ©, Letters, mathetic, social and moral, written from Kurope, 
“and Palestine. Brunswick, 1555. 13°, 
(. W. M. van do, Narrative of a journey through Syria and Palestine in 
‘nges and 1852. London, 1854. %v. ik. 

Map of the Holy Land. Gotha, 1858, i. & sheets, 

‘Memotr to acoompany the map of the Holy Land. Gotha, 1855, 8°, 

Plan of the town and environs of Jerusalem, constructed from the Ki 
ordnance survey, and measurements of Dr T. Tobler, with memoir by Dr. 
Toblor. (otha, 1458. 2, 4", 

Vitringa, C. De synagogn vetere libri trea. Edit, alterna. Leucopetrie, 1726, 4°. 

Volkmar, G. Hippolytus und die romischen Zeltgenossen, Ziirich, 1855, 4°, 

Warburton, E Eliot. Travels in Fey pe ond the Holy Land; or, The crescent and 
the cross. sheep ein tars 1459, 

oe A. G. Jerusalem; ‘cigeiswiellans und Vergangenes. Berlin, 

iB. a 

Wattenbach, W. Ninive und Babrlon. Heidelberg, 1868, 8°, 

Weber, Albrecht. On the Yavanas, Mahdbhishya, Rimdyaps, and Kri 
mastitamt [Reprinted from the /ndian Antiquory, Bombay, 1875.) 16", 

Westergaard, N.L. Ueber den altesten Zeitraum der indischen Geachichte mit 
eda auf die Literatur; Ueber Buddha's Todesjahr und cinige andere 

wunkte in der alteren Geschichte Indieus Zwei Abhandiungen aus dem 
ibersetst. Erealau, 146%. 8", 

Whecler, J. Talboys. The geography of Herodotus. London, 1854, 8". 

Wigram, George V. The Englishman's Hebrow and Chaldee concordance of the 

ae area Paha vhelants London, 1860, 2¥, &”, 

ner nner and cistoms of the ancient Egyptinns. Lon- 
don, RAITT, Gy. 8”, : ae 

Popular aceount of the ancient Egyptinns, revised and abridged from hia 

larger work. New York, 1654, 2. 12°, 

The Egyptians in the time of the Pharachs, being a companion to the 
Crystal Palace Egyptinn collections, to which is added an Introduction to the 
study of the Egy hierogiyphica, by Samuel Birch London, 185T. 8°. 

\ab int Cupt, ;W. Ordnance survey map of Jerusalem. London, 1645. 

in ease. 

—— and others, The recovery of Jerusalem; a pir Poh i exploration and 
discovery in the city and the Holy Land. London, 1871 

\ eae! John. The lands of the Hible visited and laeetbad ‘ Bdinborgh, 1847. 


Waitt Philipp. Sas Sieben Artikel Gbor Jerusalem aus den Jahren 1859 bis 1969, 























Willian ML "nliese or, The Bao Jacinto in the seaa of Indis. China 
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' of Sa Researches into the religions af S or, Sketches his- 
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writ's Soripture atlas, London, n.d. 4°, 
Yanoski, J = David, J. Syrie uncienne et modeme, Paria, 1648. 8°, 
“eitechrift fir allgemeine Erdkonde, Neue Folge. Ed. xviii, Heft | Berlin, 


fir dgyptinche Sprache und Alterthumakunde, Jahry. i-xvii, Leipzig, 


Aiomermann, Karl Atina you Paloestina wad der Sinal -Halbingel cu 0. Ritter's 
Bedicinda Bd. xiv-xvi, Berlin, 1850. 15 sheets f. 

fachokke, Hermann,  Beitrige zur Topographic der weatlichen Jordana'’au. 
Jerugalem, 1466. 8°. 


From df, W. de Tissenhonsemn. 
Notice sur une collection da monnaies orientales de M. le Comte 8, Stroganoff. 
St Péterabourg, 1880. 8°, 


Review of Russian contributions to Oriental oumismatlea [Ruasian.] St 
Peteraburg, 1878, 8°. | 


Manuscript of the Tattvabodha, a Sanskrit philosophical treatise, Roll, 8Gx6 in. 


From Mr. Robert N° Thppan, 


Some monetary questions viewed in the light of antijuity. Ey Robert Noxan 
Toppan. Philadelphia, isso, 8", 


From the University of Tabingen 
Zur vierten Sacularfeier der Universitat Tidbingen im Sommer LAT: 
Festprogram 


der evangelisch-theologischen Facultit: Lehrer und Unterricht an 
der evangelisch-theologiachen Facnltit von der Reformation bla sor Gegen- 
wart, beschriebon von Carl von Weizsiicker. TUbingen, 1877. 8°. 

Fes amin ther katholisch-theologisehen Facultat: Konrad Summenhart, ain 
Culturbild aus den Anfiingen dor alee Tabingen, verfasst ron Dr, 
Frans Xov, Linsenmam. Tihingen, 1877. 8°, 

Festprogramm der philosophisehon Paoultat: Die Jubition dor Universitat Ty. 
a nach handschriftlichon QOuellen dargestellt von Dr, Bernhard Kugler. 

bingen, 1377. 8°, 

Festprogramm der juristischen Focultit: Die strafrechtlichen consilin ae 
engin von der Griindung der Universitit bia zum Jnhre 1600. vom Dr, 
Hermann Seeger. Tibingen, 1877. 8°, 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vien, 
Siteun richte der kais. Akademia der Wissenschaften; Philosophisch-histo. 
= vache 0 Classe. Bd. bexexviii-xor, xovi, 1-2. Wien, 18T8—80, 8", 
Register mu Bd. Ixxi-ixxx, Ixxxi-xo. Wien, 1878-79 &°. 
From the Anthropological Society of Pienna. 
Mitthoilungen der a Wiet eee Gesellachaft in Wien. Bd. vi, 6-10, vil, Fiii 
ix, 1-10, x, 1-9, aTA-90, veh val 


Mitthellungen der k Xk eenasanhlenbie Creeellechult in Wien. Hd. xx-rxiii. 
Wien, 1577-80, 8°, 


From Ree, William Hayes bic i of New Fork. 


rin oriental theology. Rev. William Hayoa Wand, D.D. 
a Seacru for April, fi B*, 
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Prom 7, Wistters, Bey, 
A guide to the tablets in a tem gn By T. Watters, Her Majesty's 
Aoseal te wate Shasghat dete. 6 “ 


From the Bureau of Eduention at Washington. 


ree ale Commissioner of Education, 187T-1L8T9, Washington, 1890-81, 8". 
Airculars of information of the Bureau of Education. 1878, i, 1880, I-y, vii, 1881, 
i, ik Wathington, 98°. 





From Prof. W. D, Whiiney. 


 Hindo sti bs ha ape Kadrika rere aa Krishna, a, an exposition of the 
apila, with on fiva and Vais Eterm. 

FEE vane coo va pene 

Tat pantheiam ; - the Vedintasin, tronalated with 1 4 

G. B, Jacob, London, 1881, 8°. es 

Inter al ui del Thavenet sulla Ioguin alronchina, omservacion! di EB. Tera. 





From Prof, &. Wells Wiliams. 


Em ome question and the northern campaigns. By Gideon Nye, Jr. Canton, 
Report of the “hoe and customs of British Burma for the year 1872-78. Tun: 
Pho Thousand Character Classic in Chinese, Japanese and Coreen. MS. {", 

A Corean military order, written in Chinese, dated Nav., 1869. MS. 4*. 


From the Wyoming Historical and Geological Soetety, 
Proceedings of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society at the mal) 
D aibeting Fob. tl, 1881. Wilkes-Barre, Po, ast ee ve 


From Prof, Edword J, Young, 
The value of the study of Hebrew for a miniater. Boston, 1879, 8°, 


From unknown donors. 
Indian Evangelical Review. No. 16-21, April 1877-—Oct. 1878, Bombay. 4&8", 


Hakiik eliciae daeamy! Constantinople, LS79. a", 
Arabic almanac for the year 1879. Beirut 38°. 
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Proceedings at Hoxton, May 24th, 1552. 


The Society met as usual, in the rooms of the American Acade- 
my, at ten o'clock. The meeting was called to order by the See- 
retary, who explained the absence of the President, Prot S. Wells 
Williams, as due to illness, consequent upon an accident sustained 
by him in January last, from the effects of which he was now 
lowly recovering. No Vice-President being present, the Secre- 
tary of the Classical Section, Prof, Goodwin, of Cambridge, was 
called to the chair, 

After the reading and acceptance of the minutes of the last 
necting, reports of the retiring officers were offered. ‘The sum- 
mary of the year’s income and expenses was as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May lath, 1851, - - = - (68645 
Annual seeeaements paid in, . - " S52000 — 
Life membership, = - . * = Th.00 
Sale of the Joumal, - - - - 287.72 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - : = jJa25 
Total receipts of the year, — - - : . So2.07 
$1,578.46 
EXPES DITURES. 
Printing of Journal (Vola. =i., xi) and Proceedinzs, 1,223.46 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, * - 46.75 
Total expenditures of the year, . . - 1,270,21 
Balance on hand May 24th, 1882, = = = 503,25 
#1,578,46 


The amount of the Bradley type fond is now £887.79, 


The Librarian reported that the additions during the year 
amount to 47 volumes, 113 parts of volumes, and 52 pamphlets— 
chiefly the current exchanges from other societies. Those received 
up to December last were included in the list printed with the 
Proceedings for October, 1881. 

The Committee of Publication stated that their expectations 
expressed a year ago had been realized, the twelfth volume of 
the Journal having been issued last summer, and the first part of 
the eleventh volume this i Work had not yet been begun 
upon the second half of Vol. xi., and it was impossible to say 
when its completion might be looked for. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the autumn 


meeting to be held in New York in October next, on a day to be 
designated later by a Committee of Arrangements consisting of 
Prof. Short, Dr. Ward, and the Correspondin ‘Secretary. Further, 
they had reappointed the Committee of Publication of last year, 
They also recommended to the Society the election to membership 

of the following es : 

As Honorary Members— 
Prof. August Dillmann, of Berlin ; 


Prof. Monier Williams, of Oxford ; 
Mr. Alexander Wylie, of London, 
As Corporate Members— 
Rev. 8, C. George, of Chambersburg, Pa. ; 
Rev. Lysander Dickerman, of Roxbury, Maes, ; 
Rev. J. P. Peters, of Dresden; 
Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Boston. 


The gentlemen thus proposed were elected without dissent. 

A Nominating Committee, appointed by the Chair, proposed 
the re-election, without any change, of the Board of Officers of 
last year, and they were chosen by 4 Unanimous vote. 

The presiding officer communicated the names of the members 
deceased since the last annual meeting, and invited remarks Upon 
their merits and achievements, They were: 
of Corporate Members, 


Mr. Gilbert Attwood, of Boston; 

Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Salem, Maas. ; 

Prof. Theophilus Parsons, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and, of Honorary Members, 

Prof. Theodor Benfey, of Gittingen ; 

Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin; 

Dr. John Muir, of Edinburgh. 


Some account was given, by the Corresponding Secretary and 
others, of each one of those whose loss the Society had to deplore, 
Mr. Attwood was a Boston merchant, whom circumstances had led 
to take a special interest in the young Japanese visiting this eoun- 
try for purposes of education, who had rendered them signal ser- 
Vices, gratefully acknowledged by them ana their patrons, und 
whose interest in the Orient and in the Oriental Society, testified 
by him in many ways, had centred about Japan and its institu- 
tions Mr. Johnson, tor many years a studious reclaxe, had 
devoted himself to the study of the religions of the East, and had 
prodiced two volames, the first of s projected series, one dealing 
with the belicis of ancient India, the other with those of China— 
the noted jurist, deceased in the fullness of advanced age, had 
been attracted to the work of the Society by his interest ig 
Hindu philosophy. And we were permitted and called upon to 
our part, along with all America and the whole civilized 
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world, in homage to the genius and exalted character of the 
illustrious Emerson, More particulars were given respecting the 
lives and works of our deceased foreign members, who all stood 
dn the foremost rank of those who have deserved well of their 
‘generation, and of all future time, by their labors in behalf of 
Oriental knowledge. 

Extracts were given from the correspondence of the past half- 

eur. 

: Mr. W. W. Rockhill writes from Montreux, Switzerland, en- 
closing copies of two Mongolian inscriptions, in the Pa-sse-pa 
character, used daring the Yuen dynasty. "They were made from 
a transcription belonging to M. Alphonse Pinart, and have been 
compared with the other inscriptions heretofore published. The 
are In a fragmentary condition, and Mr. Rockhill is unable to give 
i sitisfactory account of them, | 

Rev, L. H. Mille writes from Hannover, Germany, reporting 
satisfactory progress in his work upon the Gathas (deserib 
in the Proceedings for May, 1881), and sending a8 a specimen 
nearly 300 pages (three quarters) of the first volume, of texts and 
translations, 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of erie deals exonses himself for being 
not yet ready with the history of the Arabic Bible version, under. 
taken by him at the request of the Directors. He reports progress 
on the MS, Syriac version of the New Testament in his hands, and 
desires to make a few corrections in his preliminary account of it, 
given in the Proceedings for October, 1877, as follows: 


L. The statement that there were church leason notes in the Ambrosian Peshitte 
codex: has already heen corrected (Proceedings, May, 1879), 

2. The paragraph reapecting Loke ix, 2), 3] proves to be erroneous, and 
‘liould be cancelled. The place where that passage occurs ia one of the most 
difficult in the whole MS. {rad it in Beirdt to the best of my ability, and, of 1 
thought, with certainty: but in this country the MB. has had a tong drying, and 
te not only in better preservation than when it left Beirtt, but in most places 
more legible; henee, I have been enabled to correct this, with some other mis- 
White's odition. | | 

[ nar also finte that the change of climate has tendered deciptierable | 
letters written in the ornament at the beginning of Luke. They read: “John 
ornament at the beginning of Mark, and probably refers to the same seriba— 
not . tre Murk. 3 “e lu 

3. [In the paragraph respecting Luke xxiv. 22, the word “Curetonian” should 
be substituted a hte a The error ia almost self-correcting to mn expe : 
aod T would apologize for it by saying that my booka were stil on thelr way 
across the Atlantic when the communication was written; and the writing wns 
one at a hotel, with scarcely anything to refer to, Only, I hud committed the 
tame error in writing to the newspapers from Beirit, and my mind was doubtless 
runing in the old groore. | 

4. Errors occur in the numbers given in the translations of the subscriptions to 
the Gospels. They are as follows: ao, Subser. to Matthow, “ sections twenty and 
three” should read “twenty and two;" 4. Subscr, to Mark. “miractna tive 
and tires" #honld read “ miracles twentr and two aa7 “sections twelve ™ shou 
read * sections thirteen ;”" ¢. Subscr. to Luke, “ testimonies 72" shoul read * tos. 
timonies 16: and lessons 72;" od. Suber. to Jolin, “miracles nine" should read 
“miracles eight.” 


4 


evill American Oriental Society: 
Considering the charneter of these mistakes, it is best to subjoin a correct table 
‘ee sutther. Mark. Lathe. nied 
Canons, 60 240 m48 one 
Miracles or Signs, 25 ot a @ 
Parables, 26 hs 17 : 
Testimonies, #2 7 16 1h 
Lessons, 14 40 13 48 
Sections, 22 18 ay v0) 


_ &, In the closing words of the subscription to Mark, the words “and for one” 
Should probably read "and every one.” The difference consists in the reading 
of one letter only, Thia in Beirit I took to be ‘ee (aia): but io this oonntrr it 
looks more like a kof. The latter also makes the best sense, in my judyment. 
These two letters ore easily mistaken for each other in the writing of the MSS.; 


amd some would probably agree with my former opinion. 


Communitations were now called for; below are given abstracts 


of those presented. 


1, On Early Trade Routes between Eastern and Weatern Asin, 


‘by Prof. Howard Osgood, of Rochester, N.Y. 


Prof, Osgood traced upon the map the Principal ancient routes of intercourse 
between the East and West, and described them and the comtherve carried on. 
upon them. * 


2. On the Kushites, by Prof. ©. H. Toy, of Cambridge, Masa, 


After a short account of the literature of the subject followed a statement and 
examination of tho ancient testimony ax to the geographical position and the 
charucter of the Kuzhites: 

I. The most trostworthy historical testimony places Kush in Africa, just south 
of Egypt. So the Egyptians, who gave the name Aush or Kish to thia region, 
and, as far as appears, to no other; and from them, apparently, came the simila nr 

rian usage. This is also the Hebrew use of the term throughout the Old 
Testament, except in Gen. x (and 1 Chron. L 9, 10) and probably in Gen. ii. 
(geoerapliy of Eden), The Greek gtographers employ Eitiopia in the same 
fonse, but wmetimes include under it rexions lying further west, mamifestly not 
for ethnological reasons proper, but from external similarity of tribes. For like 
reasons Herodotus and others apply the name to Asintio peoples dwelling near the- 
Todne and the Ganges; Pomponit# Mela calls these iasdeadeaats Acthiopes.” The 
ancients eeem thua to hare given the name really only to the African country 
sooth of Egrpt. 

. If. On the other hand, certian statements are supposed to show that the terms 
Bash and Ethiopia embraced the whole region from the Tigria or the Indus ti 
Meroe, long the ahore of the Indian Conan, ath) that the Kushites were a meat 
Civilized and civilizing race 

L, The table of nations, Gen. x., appeara berond doubt to pot Kushites fn 
Arabia (Sheba, Dein) and Mesopotamia (Nimrod This points to some sort of 
Knowledies oF tradition—some acquaintance with tribes bearing similur names, or 
sone belief that there were different paoples in thos regions ; but not necessa- 
ae teal ** may have bern ied oa loosely as the Greeke used “ Ethionins.” for all 
remote southern countries, If ft was comparatively modern (and there are strong 


whom alone; of the three sons of Noah, t could, in his opinion, ' belon 
2. Various Greek myths ond legends uate “Ethiopia” with the Tigra 


* Owing to the author's ness, mo full report of the paper has been obtainable, 
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(Susinna), India, Palestine, and Arabin,. Moat of these are not found cartier thon 
ea pcngigaltangelsgers ethno nd explored ts aad by th The | 


"in thease stories alow, secatatiat dusiguutign, abaolu 
without ethnological significance: it includes peoples, such as the tribes of mi 
Todia oe that we know to be of different races, The name Ke 
therefore, by which the Chaldeans are aaid to have been formerly called (Hellani- 
ons), and by which the Egyptians called the Phoenicians (Xefa), is not to be re- 
led as African Kushite because Kepheus is represented as king of Ethiopt for 
thio pis mean nothing more than southern Babylonia or sonthorn Palestir 
(Joppa) 3. The alleged historical facts ore not more conclusive. The name of 
the Kieoiot or Kooeaio: of Susiana, the Kashshi of the Assyrian ineeriy re- 
sembles Kish, Kush, Kush; but the resemblance may well be purely tal, or 
non-ethnologienL The name Puna, belonging to a people living in the Kauh 
region south of Egypt, has been compared with Punics, Fini, ic; bot it hos 
litth resemblance to Piss last, and nothing that we know of the Phenicians con. 
mects them with the Puna, 
Tf. Against the hypothesis of an Asiatic Kush are somo strong positive 
grounds. 1. Supposing the old African Kysh to be represented by the modern 
Beja, Galla, Somali (as is generally agreed), there is no trace of their language in | 
Asia, either in Arubia (Himvaritic), or in Mesopotamia (Sumerian-Accadian), or 
elaewhere; the * Rushite “element igo pore fancy. 2 They bad no cfvilization 
of their own, according to the beat Information concerning t and the 
sition of a Kushite civilization in Arabia, formerty held firmly by Ar a lnact winches) 
would now find no advocates. Bult it is alleged that they were the bourers of 
Egyptian culture eastward: that the ancient civilization of Babylonia was bor- 
Egypt. A comparison of the two civilizations will show, however. 
that neither could have been borrowed from the other. They were prodocia of 
the sume period of the world, and of sister-racea, buy each went its independent 
Way; we can no more speak of borrowing between them than between the 
languages of the two peoples, 3. There seems to have been no time whon Afri- 
ean Kushites could have carried civilization eastward. They were themselves 
barbarian ps to E. 0, 2000 at earliest, and were not imbued with Egrption cul 
ture before B.C. 2000, when a flourishing civilization had already existed for cen- 
turies in the region of ‘the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Ita rs, therefore, that the nime Awsh belongs properly only to the region 
Irving just south of Egypt, The languages of the group of tribes represented by 
Saho and Beja may with probable correctness be called Kushite or Kushic, 
otherwise the term seema to have oo scientific value. 


$. The Cosmogonic Hymn, Rig-Veda X. 129, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


The prevailing belief of the Hindos of the Vedic period as to the origin of 
the world is that it waa made by the goda They have no detailed and geser- 
ally accepted theory of the creation, and, iu the absence of 4 an @ divinity in 
thelr Pantheon, and the lack of consistent aystem among thelr beliefs, now one 
and now another of their gods ia credited with the production of heaven and 
earth, of men and animals, and even of the other themecives, Here and 
there, however, ste found signs of moro advanoed t cht on these subjects, be. 
Brakmapas, the Upanishais and the pilowp greater and greater importance in the 

“ea the Upanishads, and the Bhilopupstoal ‘ The most interesting 

of these, and the most noted, is a in pene or a ipolomennary aes of the 
Big-Veda, evidently to be statin f among the most em constituents of that 
great collection. It has been repeatedly translated, or more or less loosely pura- 
Pbraseil, and accompanied with laudatory comments, often of a groatly exagger- 
ated character, Hence o simple version and brief exposition may seen sat appar. 


The point of view of the author of the hymm is given most plainly in the two 
eran which, in the metre of the original, ron thus: 








— | 
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§. Who truly knoweth t Who con here proclaim it? 
Whence hither born, whence cometh this creation? 
Hitherward are the gods from its creating; 
Who knoweth, then, from whence it eume to being ? 


1. This creation—from whence it came to being, 
Whether it made itself, or whether not— 
Who is its overseer in highest heaven, 
He surely knoweth: or if he does not know ? 


or two points here are questionable, Tn 6 «, we have the instrumental 
inatend of the nore regular ablative; hence Ludwig trandlates: “the gods hare 
hither by the sending of this one" (the Pronoun, namely, may be mascn- 
ae well aa neuter; it is not feminine. referring directly to vierafi, ‘creation *), 
the denial of prior existence to the gods, which is the malu polut, ocines 
from either interpretation. Aguin, in 7 4, the subject and meaning of the verb 
dadhe are unclear; it must be either ‘it set (or made) iteelf’ or ‘he set (or made) 
it for himeelf:' io. the “overseor” of the next line. I have thought the former- 
nore acceptable; but whether the middle can have mo pregnantly reflexive o senso 
ndmite aif élowbt, 

To the apprehension of the poet, as ja seen, the gods themselves are only a 
(pert of the present onfer of things and their existence to be accounted for auleves 
with the re#t, while no competent knowledge of its origination is to Pepi te 
from them. He rejects the old faith and its simple solution of the problem ; to 
be sure, he has not so cart it out of his mind as to deny the existence of a penenal 
manager of the universe, located in the old heaven, but even his power to sntisfy 
OOF curiosity is questioned. The rest of the hymn is the poet's own solution. 
hanes after all, he is not afrnid to venture-to put forth, drawn from the depths af 

egos 


ii 


25 


In the first verse and o half, then, he attempts to depict the chaos negatively, 
of boginving with a denial +0 absolute that what follows in the way of retail can 
only dilute it and weaken its force. Thus: 1. “Not the non-existent existed, or 
did the existent exist, at that time:" i. ¢, in that indefinable past which preceded 
the present order of things there wus neither existence nor non-existonée. 
Bary. lien, there can be nothing more to say bout it; yet he goes on: “ not 
the room of air existed, nor the firmament that is beyond.” Then follows [n the 
acoond line 4 series of questions (not entirely clear, since.tim may either mean 
“what ' of be tere interrogative particle): “what enveloped ? where? in whowe 
protection ? what was the ocean, the ao ves profound?” ‘The next verse pro 
ooeds - 2 “Wot death existe). nor what is immortal, then 1. very UNnEceERaa ry 
amplification; since if there wna, as olready declared, neither exisiance nor even 
non-existence, there evidently couk] occur po ceesation of existence, nor could 
there be anything that prolonged an existence without cessation. Finally, “ there 
was no distinetion of night from day;" and so the negative description enda with 

! l of ih stence of light—a conception that is further enlarged upon 
in the fourth verse. 


Sow comes something positive: and it appears that there was in existence. 
after ull, a certain indefinite It, or That, or The (for fed might mean any one of 
the three; probably “Ir is our best renilering): “ Breathed, without wind, by 
lnner power, It only; than It, truly, nothing whatever elso existed besides.” Gf 
course, if there isa fod, the attribute of existence cannot be denied It: atl the 

poet by this time ia content merely to assert that nothing except this existed 
dea: the verb ie the eome with that weed at the beginning of the first rerae). He 

himself with the belief that by first denying absolutely everything, and 





then denying all but an indetinable #omething, he has bridged over the alvy ms 


between nor-existence and existence, and given a start to the development of the 
universe, And he anthropemorphizes hie * 1p" by making it breathe, as if a living 


being; though he adds by way of mving clause, that such breathing occasioned 


© Totton of wir, 
The third verse te in good | rta repetition of the second, in slightly different 
terme, It reads thus; 3. + Dacksiede existed, hidden br aiken at the begin~ 
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ning; an undistingmiahed sea was this all; the void that was covered with empti- 


ntet—thet alone st eae the might of fervor.” The first half-verse presents 
8 familiar and widel eonception; an unillumined ocean is one of the most 
spina) Seger eee for the Chaos; but its inconsistency with the firat verse 
A yee homered a aerely, aan veasel is covered with its Hd) with 

emptiness” is a not particularly inccherpa senate womesa Andee aie eeetalreier ei aead 
aboes am Enon ‘es Khe okt ps ular definition of Chaos, ‘a greet pile of nothing, and 
nowhere to put it." “fervor” (tapas), in the leat quarter-veres, means 


sede pelea oe davotioan’ ardor, penance, according to the later prevalent mean- 
of the word, madmita of a question; but it is doubtless to be understood in 
the latter genus, For no euch pliysieal elemont as heat plays any part in the 
Hindu cosmogonies, while penance, the practios of religious austeritios, ia a con: 
stant factor in their theories. In the stories of their Brahtnanas. it ia wid tines 
innumerable. how the Creater, desiring to ssn h or attuin something, per- 
formed penance (dtpe "“lapyats), and ao sneceeded. It is a grosely eb ages ate 
net Preto tier cant: whine reas he the next verse + Desire 

in the beginni clr Ay which waa the firet seed of mi {tought tales: 
oo That fe al is, since desire precedes and leads to action in man, it must have 
done so in the creation likewise; so‘himayats, «he felt desire,’ is the introduc- 
tion to most of the acts of Prajipati, the Creator, in the Brihmanas and Upanishads, 
The remaining line of the verse is obscure: “The sages (or poets), by devotion, 
found the tie of the existent in the non-existent, seeking it in the heart." The verb 
here is in the same tense with those used in describing the processes of creation 
ahove; ind so the verse seema to project, without any preparation, certain wise 
persons inte the midst of the nonentity or ite development ; if something later, 
within our period, were Intended, the tense should be the sorist. And wlierever 
eof and asal, ‘existence and non-existence,’ are brought together, it la a mere 
Jugele of words, an affectation of profundity. 

But the next verse is still more unintelligible; no one hae ever suceneded In 
potting any senee into it, and it seems #o unconnected with the rest of the hymn 
thist its absence is heartily to be wished. A mechanical translation runs os fol- 
lows: 6, “(Crosawige [was] stretched out the ray (line) of them: wna it forsooth 
below? whe it fors above 7 impreqnators wore, grentnesses were: srandhil 
below, offering beyond,” The word rendered ‘offering’ is literally * forth-reach- 
ing and hus sometimes also, aa perhaps here, the signification ‘straining, intent- 

"which of [ta senses evadht hos in the line, I have not ventured to determine. 
Who the ‘they’ are, unlesa the sages of the preceding verse, it Is bord to guess. 
The second quarter-verse gives an indication of lateness, much more important 
than any other in the hymn; it has protraction (plui) of the final syllable of each 
af the two clanzes, signifying a balancing of the mind between two alternatives 
(winded) Thore la no other cage of it in the Rig-Veda; but hali-a-dozen occur 
in the Atharvan, and it is by no means uncommon in the Brahmagas. 

The genoral character and value of the hymo are very clear, It ia of the highest 
historical interest na the earliest known beginning of such speculation in India, 
Gd ape anywhere aming Indo-European races. The attitude of ita autor 

the audacity of hie attempt are exceedingly noteworthy. But nothing ia to 
be avid in absolute commendation of the suecess of the attempt. On the contrary, 
it exhibite the characteristic weaknesses of all Hindo theosophy; o disposition to 
deal with words as if they were things, to put forth pamdor and insoluble contra- 
diction as profanli -and to get rid of anthropomorphic divinities attrilmating 
an ee pbreonelies to the universe itself. The alin ited praises 
which have been bestowed upon it, as philosophy and aa poetry, are woll-nigh 


At this point the Society took an hour's recess, and on assem- 
bling again, Prof. Abbot of Cambridge in the chair, continued 
to listen to communications. 

4, A Royal Leper, by Rev. Wm. Butler, Missionary in India. 


Dr. Butler guve on interesting description of o durtur, bold by the Viceroy of 
India near L in 1859, of w h he was himself a witness, Its object was to 


F 


bes, 


‘honor satire ab Rewah for his faithfulness to the British 
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mutiny, and his hospitality and effective protection extended to Knglish fugi- 
tives from the massacres, and to decorate him with the grand ecrosa of a Com- 
mander of the Smr of India, The youl was himeelf a leper, aa had been his 
ancestors for several generations, in @ of the devotion of one of them, who 
solemnly sacrificed himself in the Ganges, under the promise of the priests that it 
would extinguish the curse resting on hiv line, 


5. On thedoctrine of God and the Soul among the most ancient 
Nile-dwellers, by Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass, 


The word dows means ‘hidden,’ in tho hieroglyphic text of the Book of the 
Tread (fhdt.). When followed by the figure of Gol the word is a name of God, 
ond means ‘the Hidden One." The word rd means ‘the Sun-' and. wheo fbb 
ed by the determinative for God, it meane God as the Sun. The two terms 
together, Amun He, do not mean ‘the Hidden Sun," but ‘the Hidden One of the 
Sun." On the cartonnage of Anchupi (any Aagrl|, in the Rochester Museum, that 
lady is called Guiris en Hopi Auch, and also Cuiris Auch Hopd: the transposition 
ia merely ornainental; but the insertion of en, ‘of.’ |x of great itmportance—it fa 
Olrnast, always omitted We thus have Anan en An, ' The Hidden Ono of the 
Sun,” Compare * Who covoreat thyself with light as with » garment" (Pa. civ. 2), 
oot “ His theo did shine a8 the sun" (Mat. xvii. 2); also Rev. £ 16; x. 1; xii, 1; 
xix, 17; xxi. 23; xxii. 6. 

Add, Book of the Dead, 163.9: "Oh Hidden One (God), The [#a) Man [ise], 


i 


Existing [xeperr] (God, muter)."" (God) tepresenta the picture of G | 

determinative: “Hidden (ne" is gman, Thus God fs conceived of ag “ The 
Man,” ond as the One who “ Exists.” who “Is.” but who ia “ Hidden" from 
human sight, as pletured by a sereen covering a man like an umbrella (ibid. 152, 4). 

Amun Ha is honce The Sun-Hidden God—God aso Sclf-Exiating, Divine Man, 
inside of the Sun, and covered br it, This alao is a name of Gol in the Future 
World. ‘The Blessed Spirit (mt yer), after death. anya: “T am ao [as a] pure lily 
springing up in the meadow of (od "—of Ra, the Sun, inside of which fs God : 
a pletire “5 the Sun (ra) is here followed by @ picture of God in homan form 
(ibid. St. 2). 

Tn the’ La Trowralile de Deirel-Huhari, loaned to Prof. Paine by the Rochester 
Museum, Queen Makeri's body “{s joined to its everiaating (fet) place; united to 
lta dwelling for ever (nek}—the bountiful burial of the Hidden One of Thebes ™ 
(PL 23). With this pot: “T am living » second time. after death " ( Todt, $8. 1}: 
“T shail not die a second time in Khernuter" (44. 4); “His soul liveth for ever 
(neh); be dieth not » seeond time" (143. 9). | 

Heove the embalmed body remained in the oarth (ta) for ever (moh), while the 
departed man-soul lived In the future world for ever (meh). 

Prof. Paine spoke of a late paper before the Harvard Biblical Club, in which he 
exhibited » picture of the soul as in-a spiritual body juinted blue, firmly erect, 
ee body of flesh. painted earth color, was in the act of dropping to the 


6. On M. de Harlez’s Avesta, by Prof. J. Luquien of Auburn- 
dale, Muss, : sai 


The complete French version of the Avnsta by the well-known Belgian scholar, 
sae parler, which has just appeared in a revised form (Aibliothdgue Orieniate, 
‘ol. '¥.. Paris, 1881}, and provided with an almost encyclopedical introduction, 
ign work of too great a scope not to deserve more than A passing recognition, 

« iaieg Fae lon vend spenmuurcs er Harlez seema to have aimed at 
reconciling the data of Eastern comments ani of linguistic comparison ; and, their 
methods being similar, their works could not differ Holly. Still, In Avestan 
matters. harmony doea not reach very far, and loaves n wide pe to originality 
or divergency. M. de Harlor'a stamp is clearly imprinted in all his pages: lesa 


mod 2 in reporting, divergent opinions, ond in the very ? mt of many 
Poatages which, out of sturdy adherence to hia positions, iy disdained to 
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amooth off: inderd, scientifio honesty marks out hia translation among far more 
it Is to the method, however, that we would fain look for indications of s 
Progress; though it le there, perhaps. that their want is most felt. Not but that 
we might point out in the author's reoderings and in his notes a growing distrust 
of tradition, Even in bie preface ho asserts that his translation rests before all 
“upon the comparative study of the text:" which is in itself a declaration of 
rights, There ts certainly in the texte an element of evidence which often is self- 
mufficient; the roots are not from an unknown stock; they bear upon their faces 
the fimiliar Indo-Furopean stamp: oftentimes the far more definite Aryan aod 
Vedic type is so visible that little is wanting to get at the Intrinsic value of a 
form. [t is held, then, that by Ee e conmae of o rool through all its 
mennderings in the Avesta ap adequate idea of cognate words would be gained; 
and the more so, since the two extreme terms of the process are well set in 
light: namely, the root.on the one side, the traditional rendering on the other; 
but it ¢00n appears that M. de Harlez’s conception of “a comparative study of the 
text” stops for short of the process just outlined, and amounts in the main only 
to. so modifying in this or that way the specific meaning furnished by the ootive 
comments aa to make tt ft the soveral texta. 
‘Det us take 8 an instance the word draona, found all through the many #trata 
of the Aveate. The Parsi tradition hands to M. de Harles the sense ‘consecrated 
wafer, amull Joaf used in sacrificial offerings ;’ and ou this bests be establishes his 
o rative study: in Vendidid mii. 129, the word must mean both simple 
‘bread ' and ‘altar-bread,' and that in the same breath, through a very unlikely 
play of words; in Yoqna-xi, it is no longer ‘bread’ in any form, but an offering 
of ment; and again, in Yooun xxiii, 8, it is neither bread nor meat, but. ‘offer- 
ing.’ in the palest sense that term ever had, And for this chased-creisé of mean- 
ings no voucher le adduced; for there can be no queation of any peculiar fitness 
when we are thus led to the very singular preacription of Yosht xix. 7, that ‘tout 
le temps que (quelqu'un) gravit dea montagnes, que tout ce tempea il jette en mor- 
ooux ui draona" (the loaf in question, of the size of a dollor) ete.; or to the vory 
odd statement that the dog-and the priest are alike, for both are “A petit pain.” 
Yet the etymological cloc was near at hand: the word can be connected with 
either of two Avestan roots only: one dra, ‘run,’ the other dru, ‘be firm;' and 
between the ideas of ‘course’ and of ‘stability’ no hesitation is permitted. The 
oldestinstance of our word ia namely in one of the hymns, Yarns xxiii, 5, in 
which the singer asks “for the lasting gifts of long-life (amer‘df) and for the sta- 
bility (draene) of health,” a fitness confirmed by the fact thet another word of the 
same root (dreatit) came in the course of time to mean ‘beslth,’ too, From the 
ahetract sense ‘rest, stability,’ to the concrete one ‘thing fixed, laid apart for 
offering,’ the step is easy. and nothing more is needed for an adequate rendering of 
all the passages concerned, It isin the old hymna, however, in the Gathha, that the 
inadequacy of M. de Uaorlez's method ia most felt: not that his rendering of them 
is obscure; but, like Spiegel's, it is colorless, wanting in edges and reliefa; the 
words follow in good order, but with » simencsa which leaves mo hold for either 
ear oor eve, Tt is easy enough to put the finger on the fault: the presence of 
many 2 and y quantities, which tradition at bay clothed with so abstract or inae- 
onrute a meaning af to make them inert obstructions in the drift of thought The 
word gdftra, for instance, one of the large and dobious family of “ light-words,” 
and a factor of some moment in the older Avesta, is rendered ‘ brightness, bril- 
Taney’ by our writer, though he varies from this notion inlo that of ‘glory 
(¥. 1. 5), and even ‘felicity’ (Y. xxviii, 2); in the several passages the word is o 
Hfeleas burden, except perhaps in Y. xxxi. 7, thus translated: ‘Celul qui a forme 
4 Vorigine ces éclots lumineux (gdfird) pourqu ils se répandent dana les astrea 
raceriis), celul-la a eré: par son intelligence la pureté par laquelle {1 soutiont le 
eaprit,’ ete.; the sense is placaible, but the specionaness of the wording only 
es the fact that if gdtira is ‘ brilliancy of light,’ so is undoubtedly the word 
d ‘astres," roocde; and the process of giving ‘luminous brilliancy' to the 
*lighte’ is not unlike thet of carrying coals to Newcastle. In truth the frequent 
word raccda, * lights," la never accompanied by any *‘luminous' epithets, but gen- 
this is an important clue—by the adjectives anaghra, * without com- 
and godhate, ‘eelf-ruled' jor rather, by the natural transition from 


oy 


if 
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selfuess to samenoss, ‘never-changing, everlusting'): this notion, a favorite one 
in the religion of the Divine Order, ia wenally “to a word by the pronominal 


affix ga (era), and gdthre ia peobabl ‘immedi mnt of it, i 
ness; therefore thou must be thongtt (#) in mind, © Mazda, aa evor the same’ 

It is feasible, then, through a revision of the text in the light of comparison, to 
give aps rans Ye relief they have not in current versions; whether our cOn- 
remain open until the revision has been carried ont on large scale. The inter- 
See ee ene cnet remember, in any event, that trutition was formed on, 


also out of, the rains of Masdeism, through o natural, though to us un 

process. As this respect for the filation of Maydeiam is « marked morit of the 
school to which M. de Harloz belongs, we can readily admit that, in broad Hnes, 
he has read Murdeism correctly ont of the toxta, and that his tenacious advocacy 

of the spontaneity of that religion as against the erolution-theory is to be reck= — 
oned- an eminent service to Avestan studies, This does not toply that he is 
averse to theorizing, nor even to theorizing with » broad sweep. Whon, for 
instance, he strives to specify, with a decree of closenesa not claimed by any 
Previous theory, the place, date, and mode of birth of Maadeiam, ho treada upon 
purely speculative ground. In his introduction, namely, though more folly in a 
work often quoted ther, fen Grigine du foroasttrione, he nscribea the genesis of 
Maniejem to an influx of Jewish jens, coinciding with the captivite of the tribes 
Of Teruel in Assyria aod Media, under Salmanasar, This view i-not lacking in 


plausibility: if Jebovism, more intense from its defeat, ever met face to faee, and 


at close quarters, dying naturalism, the outeome eannot be a question of doubt 
The argument, sa drawn in the Origines, reata chiefly upon the presumable similarity 
of certain tenets common to both religions, “The four principal andl characteristic 
features of Mutdeism," he anys ( Orig,. Pp. 296), “sre monotheian, creation et midi, 
prophetiom, and morul dualism.” The list has certainly a Judale scund. aod n= 
Ong a8 ik argument tends to prove that the Jews cannot have borrowed it, it 
progresses smoothly enongl:: but from this easy victory it does not follow so 
clearly that the Iranians borrowed from the Jews: not eveu though M. Renon, 
triumphantly quote) by our writer, should say that “here the problem is reduced 
to knowing which nation preceded the other.” In reality, thease “features ore 
characterstic of Mazdeism in M. de Hurlec's theory only, sot in his version, where 
one wight look in vain for traces of prophetien, or creation ex niki, As to 
moral dunliom, it ia there, but not Indeal of in Judaism. where it timidly stands 
on the outer edge of the system, and in a book of doubthol date; in Mazdeiam it 
takes the foreground, and even in the earliest time pervades every stratum of 
thought of language: ita tone jis clear, almost aggressive: ona might call it @ 
national almost a4 much as a religions feature: and if the apedious dilemma ange 
gested by M. Renan is tinavoidable, we should be compelled, on this polnt af least, 
© grant Mazdeism priority of posstasion, It isnot so with montheism; the rerr 
name, if used in Mardeic theology, must wt the ontust be encircled with « close net 
of quulificntions, lest the Avestan texis should turn ont exegetic pitfalls, One ean 
not deny, howerer, a out of rising conflicting factora mowothelam stood for a 
acmede uppermost in Iran; not the full, conscious, jealous one-Ged-«toctrine, but 
rather enshrouded by the Inst reflections of wate and the rising rays of 
dualistic conceptions; this admiasion leaves the problem unsolved; distant likeness. 
proves nothing when the angles and lines in no point coincide; and no such evin= 
cidence is claimed. M. de Harlex suggests (Introd. cov.) that the Magi did not 
aim at imitating, but built out of their plunder un edifice awi generis: but this is 
taking the very ground from under the argument; for if the Magi so well dis- 
their loans, one can no longer plead the striking likeness of the dogmas 
truth, syueretiam of this kind is o Philosophical phenomenon of effete times 
and great centres; it rises on the ruina, not on the pedestal, of national pride; 
aod whenever it appeared, no hmuan hand was ever so guarded. no mind so 
Tramscendent, hut that here and there a word, an image, lipped in that betrayed 
its exotic origin. M. de Harlet refuses to the early Iranians that degree of culture 
needed for the setting-up of a religion, ax if culture and religiousness went. 
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ubreast nad yet he ascribes to them a ee eee a mental and literary 
‘ski! such aa bo notion of those tines could boust, If, bowever, we eliminate 
from hia theory eter reecigiy to the Jews, that.allotted to the Medes must 
follow, aod the gute time and space mre o a gen rice wide again for the history 
apd ot leeaysetials Yet a8 the role of the in Maxdeiem involves 
“in RSamiiet AC GaLEE ENG ceaptseee ta ike Wicbh oi lig owe mete 

Both nutive and classical tradition agree in clothing the Medinn tribe of the 
Magi with teligious authority in Mazdean worship; but as both stop very far 
from even the earliest historical times, it is unwarrantable to that that 
status existed from the beginning, The testimony of the texts is ist eats tee 
far more trustworthy than tra ; it ia chiefly negative, to be sure, but it tf 
ubbinesed, and reaches to the very furthest polnt af time from which we may lope 
tohear, Token strictly, it proves bevond a doubt that neliher Medes nor Persians 
hada hand in the composition of the Avesta; the langunge of the Lotter ia differ- 
ent from that of the Persians to o certainty; from that of the Medea too, if we 
take for a bagia of comparison a few Medic words that have been transmitted to 
us. Medea and Persians are equally, as distinct nations, unknown to the writers, 
who exuitin the name of Aryans only. Nothing indicates that the Magi had uny 
birthright among believers, or that prie#tly orders were in the possession of any 
family of tribe; M. de Haron secs the name of the Magi in o puszling word 
(moghn) twice found in the later Avesta—as if the ambitious tribe of the Medes 
could have deemed ite pride aatelied with two dubious allusions, No uotion sete 
ere amone nl she: Rawle DE The Aveiin: fe 4 literary pastime, core- 
fully avoiding to affix ite mark or sign; and it ia incredible that writers of 
those books, if composed at a time when tho two great ompires of Persia and 
Mein, not to mention the Assyrians, were waging terrifle wars for supremacy, 
could 60 hush chown their feelings as not to drop a single word bearing the burden 
of their national pride or antipathies; there were opportunities for thia such as 
would tempt even the dullest patriot; indeed, after the numbering of Mazdean 
Cities and landa, in the Ist chapter of the Vendidad, after the words There are 
yet other places, other lands," ote, the Pehlevi translator, wondering at the silence 
of the Avestan writer, could not but add ‘such as Persian, ete," Think of tha 
grentest realm in the East being indebted for a mere mention to the late band of 
a Saeeinid Parthion ! 

Again. the Innguage of the Avesta denotes a location in the centre of an un- 
nixed Iranian rece; everything is Aryan, from the name of the earth to that of 
the gods, not excepting hostile gods; not a syllable is there to suggest the prox- 
batty of = kith and kin, until we reach the very latest strota of Mazdeic 

could not happen in the midst of the Sumerian or Seythinn tribes 
, The most telling argument, however, which M, de Harlez with his 
Sone frirness reproduces in all ite force, is this: among, the antagonists of the 
Matdean apostle are the Aavis and the (ypiths—that is, the singers and sacrificera 
with whose nomes the Vedas hare made us familiar; “this coinchlence ia 
sirange,” adds M. de Horlez; it is, indeed, passing strange. and decisive os to the 
time as well as to the location of the older Avesta. Mazdeiam was born on 
ground distinctively Iranion, remote from un-Aryan influences, and yet within 
reach of Vediam, though It be one of ita farthest rumifcationa; this ground we 
not be able to fix more definitely, but it was nof Western Irmn. It must be 
added that our writer, anticipating these objections, props his main 
other incitental ones: as, that the older parts of the Avesta were written 
Magi in thelr western settlements, wear Mouru (Merv); but this hypoth 
which assumes the existence of two, nay, three different dinlects successively 
+ cane ey by thie Magi, i# supported neither by tradition nor by the texts, Bo 
a8 the testimony of historical times is made to go abrewst with that 
neon Deora Avesta, there will exist a | conflict between these two sources of 
folanicn The conflict te allayed, however, if, instead of being juxtay they 
are superposed = Tie ascendant thread of history breaks when we the great 
contest between Medes and Persians, but it is taken up by the Avesta poeta 
fuch timid additions as we tay ascribe to later writers) o little before the rise of 
Media, and follows, though not perhaps unbrokenly, to times not far remote 
from the Vedic period. [t is better to ‘admit these breaks in the annals of the 
Tratiinna than to assume a theory which netiher offers the time needed for the 
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jong fluctuations of the Mazdeie dogma, nor even satisfactorily aceounts for ite 
It remains, in truth, to explain how Maxdeism born in Media is found exer 

its sway in Persia as early aa in Durius's time; it does not stand to reason that 

the religion of the vanquishes should have easily become that of the eonyueror. 


namely, that Mazdeiam (or rather Magism) was just then making headway in 
Persia, and that the Achacasaide attitude Was that of spirited patriots, who 
descry under 7 encroachments the Incoming danger of foreign usurpation. 
Thia is very plausible, tut the coutrary fs plansible also; for there ia not one of 
the Achemenidan inscriptions but breathes the purest Moziete aptrit, while the 
role of the Magi is so problematic that other recent writers maintain thet ic waa 
the Pertians who uo the faith and that the Magi were its adversaries (Oppert). 
Eth writers make also too much ef the fact rted by Herodotus, that the 
Magi exposed their dead na prescribed in the Ven licdil, while the Persions baried 
theirs. It is taking very narrow ground to set up #8 o shibboloth of Mazdelec or- 
oxy # practice which was neither distinctively Iranian (since it was alao current 
among Scythian tribes in several regions) nor generally adopted among Mardean 
followers, na we know from the frat chapter of the Vendidad. For those whe 
believe that Mazdelam was born in the East in times far anterior to the Medic 
sway, and brought westward by successive m gration, that ita growth wns slow, 
fluctuating according to places, times, ond new infloxes of ideas, they have no 
difficulty in nimitting that what wae law in one place wus possibly liereay in 
another; but there i¢ n more positive argument to A subi namely, that only ages 
of pd on the part of the Persian people to Mazdeiem can account for In 
moral status, instanced by very carly documents; for if theological consistency ia 
hot a foature of Mondecism, if even in the old hymns menothelam, dualiem, and a 
Fort of abstract polytheism elbow each other. metting successively the upper hand 
according as the wind blew or the writer leaned, there is ne variation am to: the 
doranghabned of the faith, the healthy, pure, Unocmpronising principles of conduct, 
tranian ethics, M. de Harlex devotes an interesting chapter of his Introduction 
fo Arestun morals, quoting among others the testimony of the Greek writers in 
favor of the probity and veracity of the Persians; but a witness even more for< 
oible speaks to i from the height of the Behistun rock, namely Darius, aon of 
Hystaspes: “I have not been wicked nor olior; T lowe not coonived with crime, 
neither | nor my family; I governed in agtenment with the law; I committed no 
lokines against the just or aguinst the virtoous!" Have we not here the best 
es Comment, sealed by a royal hand, ou the precepts ever dear to the 
believers in the Divine Order, truth and humanity’ We might now ask of M, de 
Herles, or any writer who denies to the Persions the heir-loom of Masdelam, how 
many moothe—or, if this be deemed trifing, bow many years are reckoned neces. 
miry for a system of morals to imbue the life of om nation from the laws to the 
| principles of conduct, to pervade all classes from the king t+ the com- 
mone: «nd upen the anawer to this rests the question of the previous stunning 
of Mazdeiam among Persians 


ft. On the Rude Tribes of Northeastern India, by Prof. J. 
Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


The ol proviues of Assam, which wis eotermiqous with the valley of the-Hmh- 
maputra, is bordered on three sides by o rugged mountain tract, which haa been, 
ib [ost cases from tine tmmemorial!, the home of nomerous savage tribes. The 
great diversity of space) Among these tribes, and the primitive manners and cus- 
toms which they have stubbornly retained in spite of Aryan civilization, present 
wn interesting, but ax yet little-worked. field for the Hnjuist and anthropologist. 

Beginning in the extreme east of the provines, we find the settlements of the 
Khamtis and Singphos, the most intelligent of the Hill tribes. The former are a 
branch of the Shan race, and came into Asaum from Burmiah in the last century. 

i #, Who are allied to the rade tribes of northern Burma, reached their 
3 at chout the same time, 
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- Following the border-land northward, we come first to the Mishmix whose 
villages extend from the Namlang, a branch of the Irawaddy, to the Digim, a 
Met sity os the Brahmaputra, or approximately between 96°97" 30° E long. 
and 27° 40°-28° 40° N, Int. Next to the Mishmis, and between the [im and 
Dibang rivers, ia found on allied tribe calling themselves Midhis, but known to 
the Assamese us Crop-haired Mishmis. These two tribea are very savage, and 
are known only from the eeanty accounts of a few veuturesome travellers nel 
occasional visits to the Assam marketa 
Woat of the Dibang a line of tribes atrotchos nlong the foot-hills of the Hims- 
loyas af far os the confines of Ehutan. In onler of location they are the Abara 
show an increasing likeness to the Tibetans in features and custome, Returning 
to south-tastern Assam, we first enter the extensive territory of the Naga people, 
who are said to number not less than thirty tribes, ond whose villages ore found 
ae far west os the Doyang river, or between 93" and 91° Klong. The Nagas 
are the most savage of all the mountain tribes, and their country haa never been 
npletely explored. Adjoining the Nagas on the west are the Mikira and Kinkis, 
ths aera being ummigrants from a large and powerful tribe lying farther south in 
Manipor and Kachar, The remaining border land is occupied by the Jaintins or 
Syntengs, the Khasias, ond tho Garos. These tribes probably represent the true 
sbarigines ef Assan, and have preserved marked traces of affinity to a similar 
in Cootral India. The rude tribes, whose location we have hastily traced, 
A _ siderably in details of physical appearance and custome, but have certain 
characteriat pea ror vai re ete Np alla reenter) 
Physically, they exhibit in a murked degree the typo called Mongoloid—the 
oblique eyes, high cheek-bones, square jaws, scanty beard, and color varying from 
tawny yellow to dark brown. They live in long, narrow houses, one end of 
which ja ueually supported upon posta, so a8 to secure in their rough country a 
level floor with the least trouble. Many families and even a whole Village some. 
times crowd into one of these houses. Their skill In the arts is very limited. not 
all of the tribes being able to make iron implementa or weave their own clothin ; 
Thay prictice the rude sort of agriculture known all over Indian na jhuom. Koch 
tribe fe usaally divided into clans, at the bead of whieh ore hereditary chiefs, 
whose authority is in some cases real, in others meraly nominal, Ip latter 
case the fear of private revenge is the only restmint to crime. The Abars are 
governed by a council of elders, who dally convene in the morang or town hall, 
and regulate the affairs of the community even to the detwils of daily labor. The 
religion of all the tribes except the Khamtla, who lave embraced Buddhism, is at 
a rude, animistic stage and consists chiefly in propitiating the mischievous spirits 
af their forests by offerings of fowls and other animals. Divination and magic are 
universally practiced. Traces of Arran influence can be detected in some of their 
ideas of a future life, The languages of these tribea have never heen curefally 
studied, and with exception of a grammar of Garo, a grammar and dictionury of 
Khasia, and a fow other missionary publications, are known only by brief vocabno- 
laties, Any classification is therefore provisional, The Khamti is located with 
the Siamese in the Tai group; the Khasia and Jaintia form a group by themselves 
at present; and the other languages, or ‘ilalerts. aw shall appear hereafter, not less 
then two score in number, are classed with the Tibeto-Burman sub-family, ‘The 
prevulling type of all these languages is monosyllatic with ao tendency to agglu- 
tinution, 


& Specimen of a List of Verbs, intended as a Supplement to 
his Sanskrit Grammar, by Prof. Whitney. 


Prof, Whitney said that, in the present condition of Sanskrit grammar and 
lexicography, an account, as full as our knowledge permits, of the verhol roots of 
the language. with the verb-forms omde from them. and their immediate or 
primary derivatives, cannot be considered otherwise than timely and desirable. 
Tho Sanskrit grammars of Williams ond Mller, indeed, include something of 
this character: hut it makes no pretense to completeness, and moreover takes 18 
ite basia ihe native grammarians. giving what these have laid down as approved for 
use, rather thau what actually finds place in the literary records of the language. 





Prof. Whitney has been for aome time past engaged in preparing each an fit 
count, aml he now brought a specimen, and laid it before the Society, with some 
secont of the method followed, hoping to elicit criticium and suggestions of im- 
provement. 

The proposed plan is to give under each authenticalie root all the formations 
from it whieh are thus far quotable from any part of the literature, oneient or 
modern, with the period of thelr appearances. Of course, the information on 
Which anch statement can be founded is in the main that given in the great 
Potersburg Lexioon, anpplemented by Bohuingk’s briefer dictionary, now in lh 
ens of publication, Huta great deal of independent work his also been done 
by the author, in the way of revising and extending the collections represented 
by the Lexicon, Such work must long remain incomplete, and a List Wien that 
cobtemplate) cannot but be, at its ilrat publication, of « provisional character, a1 
assembling and arranging of o body of material for constant correction amd addi. 
Hons, according to the opportunities of every acholar 
. As regards the chironalogicat periods to be recognized in the history of the 
lnnguape, it it intended to distinguish the Veda (by the sign ¥), the Brimapi 
(by nj, the Sitras (by sb and the Upanishads, where no ‘aarr iby tv): then the 0 
langiings, of Mahibhirate and Rindyans, which has has not been brought wader 
absolute subjection to the rules of the cramnmurione, needa to be held apart (by &) 
from the grammatically carrect or classical tongue (denoted by ch There is Uny iis 
tlonably a certain rodenesa in this elasaification—and especially, when all munira- 


roperiy arranged ond examined, it will be possible toestablish a morntra-division 3 
baat; sent nothing better than what is here proposed appears i be within 
reach The special worksof each clase may be referred to wherever there appeara 
to be oomasion for it: and in partioulir, much that belongs to the Rig-Veda alone 
will require to be so marked, Forms authorized by the ETmmurians, bot not met 
with in tse, may pometimes be added in brackets. 

The modes of formation of the Preseut-svatem are marked according to the onder 
followed fo the author's grammar, the conjigntion clase-number of the Ftiewclit 
grammar being added in brackets. The oninbering of the worist-formations fs 
according to the former authority only, 

The form given on specimen of a tonse-sratem ia regularty in the third person : 
bot if only isolated forms are met with, they are set down as they ooour. 

Among the primary derivatives, it ig best to Pur not only those really deserving 
the name. but also those which, though properly secondary, have won in the 
history of the langusge the position and Yalue of primary words, Such ure 
especially the gerundives in ger, torya, and aniyva. with the words in aia and whe 
and = etc. Formations by primary suffixes from secontlary conjigation-steme are 
put last. 

A few examples follow : 

./ ip, rn ’ se 

Pres. IV. [5]. Spméti ete, Av.+, ipnute 2—VI. [}], Spati.) 

hile pole p Rte tae BEI 

Aor. 1. —d, te v. + (a AT. L—H. @ ipipat nar, 
arate pat peyam pipan cn. (Ipipat nar.). 

Fit. Spsyati “te ote. n+ —[aptal, 

Verbala, Apta ¥.+ ; iptum, Sptva, -Apya n+. 

Sec. Conj.:; Pass. Gpyate eto. 2, +,—Desid. fpsati etc. av.+, Ipsate F. 
(ap 4 BY.).—Cous, Spayati ote 14, -te zg: Spipayiget on. 

_ Deriv. &pas apds yn, apnas av., apnavana RV.; -ipa f+, -ipake &£+, 
Spva v.+, -ipin C., ipana v.44, Spaniya c. (apaneya Kv.) dpas nv. Spi r., 
Spti Av.+, iptavya e. “ipty c.. dpndna (?) ny.: Ipsd £.+, U., ipa &. + ; 
aphavy® U., dpayity v.; Apipayigu x. 

af Pee eT * . 

Pres. VI. [1]. tapati -te ete, y,+—TIT, [4]. tapyatl (see Pass). 

Perf. tatdipa tepé ete. y, + (tatdpate ari. | 

Aor, 1. atapi xv.—3, atftapat £., -pe nv,—d, tApalt«, tiptam ns. dtapthis (7) 


AT. 
Put. tapsyati -te etc. ©, atapsyat 1; tapisyatin.—tapiae = | 
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Verbuls. tapta v.+. tapita ©: tap , laptva, -Lapya v.+. 

Sec. Oonj.: Pass. tapyate v., Slopes i+, tipyati u.+.—Intens, tatap- 
yate & —Dosid. [titapsal -te].—Caus. tipayati -te av. +; tipyate. | 

Deriv.-tap uv. -tapa £.+, tapya +, tapana vi+, tapana n. tapanf nv., 
tipas v.+. tapigpu e, ta Vv. taplyas c., tapu ny, tépus v., tapti o,, 
taptavya ¢., tapty mv. &, tipa av. +, tipala c.. Uipin o., Mipya ¢.. tipana © + ; 
tapyatu kv.; tipayity c. tapayisnd nv. 

/ bo dh, ‘know.’ . 

Pres. VI. [1], bédhati -te ete. ¥.+.—VIIL [4]. budhyatl etc. £4, bidh 
yale ete. v,+. 

Perf. bubédha buboadhe ete. v.4 (bibodhatil ete. RY.) 

‘or. 1. abudhran -ram ny.; bodhi impv, xv.; abodhi v.; budhind av.— 
4. budhanta av. budhéma (?) av.—3. abOQbudhat v.—4. abhutei etc. y. 
abuddha ¢.—5, bodhisat nr. 

Fut. bhotsyati etc. n, -te £ 

Verbals. buddhd v.+; boddhum e.+, buddhwa «+, -bidhya aT.+< 
bodhi ar. 

Sec. Conj.: Intens, bobudhrti c,—Desid, bobhuteati ¢.—Caus, bodhayati r.+, 
-te u.4 (abodhigata c.), bodhyate x, bubodhayiga- (in deriv.) c. 

Deriy, -budh v, v., budha .+, -budhya rv. boddhi «+ : bodha v4, 
bedhaka c., bodhin c., bodhya c.. bédhana v. +, bodhanlya £. +, bodhi c,, 
bodhit uv., boddhavya v.+, bodhitavya ©. boddhy v.+; bubhutsé x. +; 
bubhuteu &+, bodhayitf nv.+, bodhayitavya c., bedhayignu £, bubo- 
dhayigu £. + (bibodhayigu 2}. 

The author's collection and arrangement of material being not ret finished, the 
“hove details do not claim at all points the degree of accuracy attainable: but 
they will illnsiraw sufticient! y, it is believed, the general scope and mothod of the 
undertaking. It is hoped thet the List will be pobliahed within a year, 


__%. Further Studies among the Metres of the Rig-Veda, by Mr, 
W. Haskell, of New Haven; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary, 
In continuance of his examination of the Vedic metres reported 6 year agm, 
- Haskell gives more detailed statements with regand to the anustubh and 


The Rig-Vedu has 734 wnusfubA and 2435 gdyutrt verses, distributed as follows: 


an. vary, an, way, 

Book I, Lor 469 Vi. 45 1d 
IT. 14 a VIL 4 go 

TIT, a 1 C4 Fur, 112 T4 

I¥. 26 112 IX, 49 5 efi 

V. 156 79 xX. 259 107 


_ Taking all the awwstubh verses in Book I, as instancing the general etructure of 
the metre, we find the distribution of light and heavy syllables (leaving out, here 
os later, a few doubtful ones) in all the four padus to be this: 


a llintobes. i. ii. fi. iv. V, Wh. Vit. vik 
light 1n3 6 6168 Bb = sBD +006 403 
heavy 241 B27 86257. = B38 33. 46892 21 142 


stricture The cadence - — ~ = ja found in &8 per cent. of all the padas. a light 
ay lable being about twitt os CHG ie fi heavy ot the ejal of the pilddan (58 tir 
40 per cent). In the remaining 12 per cent. (50 pias) is found every variaty of 
combination; in a few cases even the penultimate eyilable is heavy, In the first 
half of the pida, the combinstion ----— is more frequent than any other 
(3 per cent); the combination — — — — jg decidedly less common (16 per cent.): 
the foriiuin ~ — = — will satisfy over 68 per cent of the onon | 
About 25 pidas, in all the Books, are defective, or pot to be filled out by apr 
of the ordiniry resolutions; 10 ore redundant, Book X. has several padas (7) 


ae ee 


= 
ia _— he 


‘ 
7 


% 
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>. 
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that are entirely made up of heavy syllables, There are no anustebh hymwe with 
trochuic (or aponaic} cadence, He even two such plidas succeed one another in 


Only 9 seattered verses. When ¢ from.as occurs before a in the cadence of the 


verse, it is usually to be scanned as light (the only exceptions are at Piil 65.15 


in 98.9; 2. 159.1), Sylinbles like the initial a of asta for asaya always occur in 


cadence where they ought to be hearr (in ix, 66.18, the cadence may be regarded 
as trochalc), (Cnses hans final » is doubled before an initisl vowel aré rare in 


dasvtaiA cadence; but the syllable appears to count as a heavy one in» great 
majority (three-quarters) of cases in all motrea. | 
Again, for the giyatrl, tking as example all the verses of this metre in Book 
L, the distribution of quantities throughout the piclas appears to be this: 
ilubles i, iL ti. iv, . vi. vil. will. 
ssf 80h 473) «85 «613030 «6127 1kbT aaS 
heavy T4 1088 919 1147 90 (1985 45 «804 
P Yall anager of beary syilables in the first half of the pids is even more 
3 hore than in the mvustwhh metre: by combining the percentages, the norm 
————~—~ has a value of nearly 18 por ceot, for all the syllables; ond 
————+—~ of ovr ct ay cent; the cadence ~—- > actually oceurs in 
56 per cent.; and the remainder are again of the most heterogeneous character. 
Hardly any (loss than half-n-doeen) inmankgeably defective plas are found, and 
not many more (7) redundant ones 
Bot besitos nota few detached padas. and even stanzas. ecuttored throngh all 
the books, certain passages have tho cadence wholly or predominantly trochalc or 
epondalc: they are, aa noticed, viii, 2, 1-37, 29-41; 7.00, 32-6; 161-18: Th, 1; 
72. 1-8; 81. 1-9; iz, 66. 16-20; x. 90, 4-48: 185, 1-3, The estimate made of thelr 
quantities ia aa follows: 


eyllubles i ie en a eee eee ee: 
light ls 86 861010668 CkO tots ti«C aD 
heavy 66 213 NT 0D 


By combining the percentages of the several syllables, the norm ——-—>o _< 
is found to be represented by 79 per cent. of the e¥llables, the proportion 7 
very nearly the same in each of the theese pidas, But the number of pllidua whic: 
actually exhibit the full trochaic cadence — — — = js only 85, about a third of the 
whole number, The irregulority of structure is decidedly greater among these 
Verses than among the more usta! gyatria; and it seems quite doubtfol whether 
the Vedic poets can be said to have formed and realized the conorption of a 
trochaic verse, 

The scattered pidas with trocliale or epontaic cadence nomber about 100, and 
an analysis of their structure yields results almost identical with those just given, 

10, The Middle Pathway between the Orient and Occident— 
will it now be opened anew and made safe? by Prof, J, W, 
Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass, 


Sonted ood read in part by the Corresponding Secretary, Prof. Jenks reviews 
the position and recent activity of the Europenn rivals in Asia, namely England 
and Russia, notes the distance separating their respective outposts, and the ter- 
apd the character of the countries and races that lie between, Hé dives an 
ya Alga inland route from the eastern border of Europe to atid atTo+s 
Afghan sar Shonen India by Peshawur, and calculates the uation its 
recovering its ancient peaceful state, “ where once, occording to tradition, in times 
we are apt to look upon as only filled with barbarous violence, a solitary peddler 
eould travel, night or day, with his pack on his back, unmolested "—but arrives 
at oo gatlifactory und confident solution of the question. 


The Society, ti erste the usual vote of thanks to the Amerj- 
. he use of its room, then adjourned, to meet 
again in New York in October next, 
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Proceedings at New York, October 25th and 26th, 1882, 





The Society met at 3 o'clock P.M, in Room No, 23 (Prof, 


Short’s) of Columbia College. In the absence of the President 


and Vice-Presidents, Prof. Charles Short of Columbia College 
was called to the chair, and presided at the meetings of Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening, The Corresponding Secretary 


explained on behalf of the President, Prof, Williams, that, 
though steadily gaining in health, he was not yet sufficiently 


restored to bear the fatigue and excitement of the sessions, 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting and the 
settlement of the order of the present one, it was announced on 
the part of the Directors that the Annual meeting for 1983 
Would be held in Boston, a8 usual, and on Wednesday, May 
24d; Professors Abbot and Toy would act as a Committee of 
Arrangements for it, 

The following persons were then clected Corporate Members: 

Mr. G. Wetmore Colles, of Morristown, N, J.: 
Prof. David G. Lyon, of Canbridge, Mmss, : 
Prof. Thomas R. Price, of New York City. 

A very brief summary of the correspondence of the past half 
year was given by the Secretary. 

Rev. L. H. Mills sends from Hanover an account of the 
progress of his work on the (Hithis, noticed in previous issues of 
the Proceedings, He hopes to hnve a volume ready to appear in 
afew months, — 

Prof. C. de Harlez, of Louvain, regarding himself as unfairly 
treated in a criticism of his work by Brot, Luquiens, published in 
the Proceedings for May of this year, had sent for distribution to 
members present at the meeting extra copies of a reply to the 
criticism, communicated by him to the Louvain “ Muséon.? 
These were laid upon the table for members to take, and the Sec- 


. retary gave notice that be had in his hands a brie rejoinder by 


Prof. Luquiens, which would be read at a later session (see below). 
Communications were now presented, as follows: 
1. On Words for Color in the Rig-Veda, by Mr. E. W. Hop- 
kins, of Columbia Colleze, New York. 7 


 - Geiger'’s article on color in the Rig-Veda is the only work of authority on this 
ot rag The purpose of the present paper is to see if the facts set forth in that 
art ssa na to give f more craters of the color-words, and 
Hnally t. vestigate the theory on whic ihe belief in os grads developed 
color-senge in man is founded, rica 
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feat mass of color-words in the in Bibs indicate Se sence a Bs 
| to one invarinhlo . t which expr * lighter a of 
red ond yollow, ae or Seddabisveioe: TN word harv ‘sod ant which means lite. 
tally the ‘burn-color’ (from qgher\, is used generally to indicate * yellow ;° but 
it cannot be proved that the moaning ‘green’ is unknown to this word in the 
is Rube In the Inter literature the word meunt ‘green’ and ‘yellow 


vw" both 7: 
and something of ihe same sort may be assumed for the Ri Veda, when we find 


the earth called prithivi harivarpas (iii, fA. ah or the frog (vi 103: 8) onlled Acrifa. 
The meaning ‘green "is not proved for these pasesges, but cannot be dispro 
a fact which ahould have some weight when applied as an argument to a theory 
Which, like the development theory, resis on wholly negative dats ‘The word for 
*hilne," mila, Which in the ln ter layin pre ay men ‘bla! Without any tice of 
only ‘grey’ or ‘dark-brown,’ But in the discussion of this word Geiger fails to 
note that, whereas the moaning ‘dark-brown’ might possibly enit one or two 
passages, it ix iinpoesible to assume auch a meaning for every case: for instance, 
have the adjective silarant applied to them. So, too, the same ag diecti by ag shen 
Spplied to the Aaasa, may mean ‘dark-blue:' at any rate, Geiger has not proved 
to the Rik, but only that, from the fow Passages where it is used, it might k 
made to correspond to ‘dark-brown ' in order to suit his theory. 

Before disewssing the development-theary as applied to the Rig-Veda, the sate 

foees Of reasoning was applied to Milton's Paradise Lost, and in detall to the 
svoolungen-Liod. it was shown thit these poems exhibit the same comparative 
ase of color-words as Homer and (if we took all Geiger's statements os proved) 
the Rig-Vede. From this the conclusion was drawn t t nimple mention or poe- 
Mention of color was no proof either of a lack of development of color-sense. or af 
a lek of proper terms to express color. Good reasons exist why we do hot find 
ona, atid _ mentioned as we find red and yellow in the Be veae. * a. 
oe survey of the use of words for grass, meadow, finds, ctr., in the ig- Ved: 
Shows that such words ware merely introduced as an accident of the thor ght: 
No (escription is given in any way. Tt ix therefore misleading when Geiger 
Speaks of flelds. trees, etc. being so often described, and yet not called greet. 

ay are not “often thed ;" and when a rare epithet occurs, it is one of 
ulllity, almost never of beauty. Therefore the lack of description extends over the 
eolor together with the other attractions of these natural products. What was 
free wae not regarded. In the sume way it is an error to say that the 
firmament is frequently spoken of but not called bloe, The firmament is rarely 
alluded to, Whut is described is the lower hoaven, the clouds, the sunrise, the 
But these all give no opportunity for the nse of ‘blue’ Red and yellow would 
the deities, and it was the object of the hymns to worship these deities by 
















admired or described. Therefore the Vedic fingers did not pass in their descrip. 
Gons out of the light-colored three-fold heaven of glaring light, except in an 
occasional chance allusion to the ndhasya prathom. the round-backed firmament 
that shut in the lower sky. Agon earth, need ani not beauty gives the impulse to 
the hymn. It seems to he more a defective development of exthetic recht 
for the beautiful in itself than a defective development of the human retina that 
causes the scarcity of words for green and blue in the early litersbares, 


2. Syriac Miscellanies, by Prof, Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia 


The Chrooicle of Joshua the Stylite, of Edess, haa been elegantly edited, with 
an clegant transiation, a good index, and mapa, by Professor ‘iiiam Wright of 
Cambridge. It has jong been known os an important source af history. in its 


abridged Latin translation by Joseph Simon AssemAul, pp, 262-283 of ihe first 


in 1876, edited for the Deutsche Morgeniandischs Gesclischa/t, in their 
) Band vi, No. 1, Chromique de Josué le Stylite, éerite cers Tan 516, 


SMnens! appearance Beauty for its own sake was not 
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Herts of tradsction Af, Pabié Paulin Martin. Wright's edition is provided with 
excollen foat-nctes, expt ull his emendations of the MS. Tho date of the 
Chronicle appears to be A. Th. S07, and it is preserved fn o MS. written at Ro 
time mo ALD. 907 ond f44, being incorporated into the Fr work of 
Dionysing of Tell Mokré, patriarch of the Jarobites (ob. A. TD. 605). The doly MS. 
of the work is preserved in the Vatican Library. ‘The reason for mentioning this 
work here is to note that it aupplins Fe ae ny etinmony, almost as ancient ag 
any we have, for the numbering now in use of ho Hebrow Paalos, In chapter 
xxxiv. of the Chronicle, scoording to Wright's Hnmbering, ff a tention of the 
“¢rhteenth Psalm,” which the contert shows to be the sumo pa that known in 


ofthe Chronicle. So, of all events, we have o Lestimony to this numbering which 

goes back to the early part of the tenth ceutury: and, in all Probability, to the 
inning of the sixth, [1 is te be remembered, also, that the Syriac serviog 

books do not cite the Paulina by otmber, bat by the opening words of o suction 

Attention was aleo called to ‘the well-known possibility of a change from 4 to 4, 
or tho reverse, i Hebrew: and Hy like in peas. if a 9 etanples of this 
Change can be shown. it night tend to aiquit the erities ¢ Loo preat real) 
when ther think they detect it by a reasons conjecture, Tn Syriac, the poe 
iu very rare, yet it is now and then nade by an lodividual seribe, But O00 Cade 

ars it Luke xxiv. 32 (treated of in the Proceedings for October, 1540), where 
the Curgtonian, Peshitte, and Harclean have all adopted an errontous change 
from @ to 3. The error not only occurs in the MSS., but has pra Stier into many 
of the printed editiona, including some of the beat of them. Another case appears 
in? Corinthians fy. 18, where pauMees, sxorotvruy fudy, has hoon chauged in 
many MSS. and editiona to thee, we rejaicing;' which makes ood setae, 
though of course it ia wroog. The latter, erroveous reading is that of the oldent, 
and the Intest printed editions, and of all the MSS. [ have examined, The rari 
éectionss of the printed editiona do not tiform ua whether the Correction, aa if 
stands in sundry printed editions, resia-upon MS. authority or Upon conjecture 
P hscther apparent instance of the change of one Istier for another appears ip 
Mark xiv. 34, in the Poahitin readering of faflawtrimia: «ai dtgnorris > which is 
precizely the anne as that for Avreicdia: kal ddggorey in Matthew xxv. 37. For 
the first word io each of these phrases the Peshitto has Sh2aa Ac SN which 
very well renders avreiotias, but not ifanjricda, For the latter, the Syriac 
requires a @ in place of the S. The change might easily be made ip Let 
Syriac MS. alphabets by alin Ply omitting the diacritic point; a# otherwise the two 
lotiers are ensily . foreach other. Ido not find that any printed edition 
or MS. has the right letter, 

All these are manifest historic iustances of the general ogo of letter, and af 
4 feneral acceptance of the wrong one. It ought not to frighten us, therefore, 
when # couscientious oritic offera a reasouable conjecture based on the HSS UEE pe 
ton pee paar though it cannot, from the nature of the {ucts apparant, 


Several examples of the sort occur ig the Apocalypse: but as all the printed 
Copies rest upon one MS. only, it would borndly be fnir to insist Upon them ip thi 


“Tho apelling of the word Aiteaacs Bt the name of the chief Syrian version of the 
talled for, not as news for Oriontalists, but for the bone ur se who have not 
the facts ondor their erea As to the fixed points of the orthography, the ¢ rep- 
Teaents the Oriental sA'iec, and may be repr , | a. 25 
printer Coe nem apostrophe ('), accarding to the preforonce of the transience 
@ 0 ia the log Lhe 0 captecene caer & reskron or circumflex (i or fh, 
r. eo Pepresen te tern Syrisc pronunciation, chisiy 


| 


be replaced by an a, representing the Eastern Pronuncistion, : 





leans el cada So be 


American Oriental Society ; 
the name of Nestorians) However, the Syriac written vowel is the same in both 


‘As to the points of variation, the «4 representa simply the consonant shin; and 
it i abeurd | any one but a German to trensliterate with ach. un is: often doue 
by W-informed writers. The chief point refers to the #; for which many write 
eee ome sacs ES The fact is that the word, in this ase, is a feminine nijec- 

tire, ag with one of several nouns which severally stand for ‘editic’ fin 
the Latin sense, when applied to books), for ‘version,’ or ‘copy,’ or for 

tion of Scripture.’ The oldest term comes down to ux from Gregory Bar 
lebractin Gc century). in the preface to his Theswrus Arcanorwm. It is there 


,editio simplex ;' the word editto bearing the meaning 


on above slated, Some would render tersio simplex ; bot that is scarcely correct. 
Another term, modern aud stil] in use, may be seen, for example, tn the Arerican 
Bible Society's edition of the Syriac New ‘Testament (a reprint of that of Jistin 
Perkins, Urmin, 1546), Sew York, 1874. At the beginning, each, of 2 Poter, 2 and 
a John, Jude. and the Apocolyper, is o note, stnting that the book is not in the 


Deed that is called ters but is written in other ancient lasoee 
The word red we means bere either ‘copy’ or ‘work;' or, sibetantially, *yer- 


gion.” Jt ia a derivative from a word which furnishes the common some for the 
moder chapters in the Arabie Bible, and the ancient sectlous of the Syrioc Bible. 
The verbal form from which it is immediately derived seems to mean to elaborate, 
sometimes to collate and correct, a book, 

Thus, in any event, the two f's seemed called for; the first being o fefh, the 
soc @ fou. Accordingly, & ts correct enongh for ordinary purposes; tf for 
mort accurte parpoees; while (fA is altogether nnobjectionable, Tt should here 
be stated, however, that the Western Syrino# no longer pronounce the fam as an 
English tdin any case. [t ia always the sunple ¢ with them, The Eastern Syri- 
ans #1] pronounce the fow like our (4 (in tira). in certain cases. But the single f 
om be oped by one informed of the facts only in mer: deference to a supposed 
English usage, which ia now abandoned dry most scholars. 

The sum is, therefore, that Prafiifo or Poshifta ts practically near enough for 

English ; while Peshito ia wrong, and, Peschita | is unworthy of any one 
who veh He Lnglish, If the Germane did not moke two consonants out of ah, and 
if ech were not a single consonant with them, wo might—use the suppositions as 
we liked. Hut their nevessities of tranelitemtion should be po pattern for wa. 
Uatil we ore ready to abandon our perfect transiiteration of Jebel for the awkward 
German Dechebel, we ought net to yield our better ak for their migloading ech, 
Misleading. for many respectable students often mistake it for aki: thot is, # fol- 
lowed by the guttural th. 

Concerning the meaning of the name Feshitto, nothing ts more commen thon for 
tiros to explnin it as signifying ‘literal;” but that scema to be a onstnke. That 
explanation is by some sald to distinguish the Peshitio Old Testament from the 
Jewith targums (which were not wed by the Syrian Christions); or else, from the 
ont made simply from the Hebrew, in distinction from the Hexaplar, made from 
the Septungint, by Poul of Tela, at Alexandrian, A.D. 616 As tothe New Tosta- 
ment, no version lesa ‘literal " is pot forth in the way of contrast, by those who 
tirge the weaning ‘literal.’ In fact, neither of these meanings has sound founila- 
tion in fact; for the Peehiito is the least ‘literal’ of the versions; and the 
‘simple manner of making isan idea which no Syriac scholar could ‘cutertain ; 
for it requires ideas to be put into the word which it does not have in Syriac, 

The word /rshithy appears sometimes to bo applied to the Old Testament, 
wheoce it has been inferred that the pome waa frst qiven to the latter, and then 
to thet version of the New Testament which comm accompanied it Bot 
whether that be the case or not, the only versions of the New Testamont comman 
among the Syrians were the Philoxecian and Haorclean. So that, at all events, 
the name Peviifo only distingui¢hed that version from the Syriac Hexnuplar of the 
Oid Testament, wd the inseam ond Harclean of the New Testament. 
Accordingly, we should not t to meet the name before the seventh century, 
the date of the Hexoeplar an Philoxenian ; and, in fact, we do not find it til) 
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that of Gregory Bar Hebreus, above referred to. _ 
Now for the facia. The Peshitto is a wonderful version; mostly literal, bot 
always idomatic, always Syriciting, never Greciting; never shannine a para- 
phrase, but often inserting o paraphrase of more explanation. lw genius much 
resembles that of Luther's Gierman Bible, which is far lees literal than moat 
modern Versions, yet magnificent in ita German reproduction of the sense and 
epirit of the original, (in the other lund, the Hexaplar, the Philoxanian, aud the 
Jurclean, were slavishly literal, keeping the Giveek idiom and order of worda, and 
even sometimes reproducing Greek inflexiona of proper names and transferred 
words. Every one of them was o far more literal version than the Peshitto: und 
HO Syrian scholar could fail tw know it. 
_ Moreover, the Hexaplar was founded on the LXX. of Origen's Hexapla: and 
oth it and the pair of New Testament versions, viz tha Philoxenian and Har- 
Clean. were crowded with the asterisks and obedi of the Origeniatic MES. Hoesides 
this, the Philoxenian and Harclean had s margin of annotations, sometimes giving 


~ the words of the Greek original in Greek. sometimes the same traneliterated [nto 


Syrino; besides other matter of explanation and comment, almoat entirely critical 
The MS. on which White's edition of the Harclean Is founded contains in the mar- 
See alternative ending of Mark's Gospel, found otherwise in the Greek tincial 
Codex L, In short, these versions were critical, annotated works, for the use of the 
learned; and could scarcely be appreciated to the fullest extent except by thoas ta- 
miliar with the Greek. In contrast with these, the Poshitto presented only the clear, 
simple, or single (that ia what Peshitte ofton means, when we aay it means simple) 
text, uninvolved by textual marks or marginal notes, Now, to turn beck tb our old- 
est acocssible authority, Gregory Bar Hobrans, we find that he states the Peshitto, 
“which is conformed to the Hebrew text," to be the basia of his comments, and 
only mentions the LXAX, with the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, etc. as the source of some of his illustrations. But he does not give any 
meining to the name /ehitio, And he only speaks of the Teshitto New Tesia- 
ment by war of noting the date of its supposed making, suiting that it was trans- 

lnted after the same Peshitto pattern aa the Old Testament. The word which I 
render here by *the same pattern’ is one of the untrauslutables, All it means ts, 
the New Testament portion of the same thing Gregory Bar Hebrews does not at 
all explain the word Peshitfte: but he mentions in contrast with it, the Philoxe- 
nian, the Harcleon, and the Hexaplar. And the difference above sinted between 
those and the Peshitto would be entirely evident to him. He would never have 
#ald that the Peahitto was more literal than the others; nor do any of bis words 
bear the soem, cae could they boar the meaning—ihat the name refera to a 
readering from the original texta, Moreover, that would nit distinguish ft from 
the other Syriac versions of the New Testament; ond it is only at the close that 
he epeaks of the Hexoplar. 

Tt i plain, from what be does say, that those who have supposed that he 
defined it os Peshitto because it waa made from the Hebrow and Greek have 
«committed a double error; first, of having failed to read for themselves, and con- 
sequently of mistaking his mention of Greek for Syriac versions. A misunider- 

nding of Wiseman’ ‘eadem stmplici forma” {form Syr., p. 00), aa a tranala- 
tion of what [ have called untranslatable, has been the second error. Wiseman's 
note (idem, p. #9) shows that be did not himself misundorstand it. 

Tt is however, but fair to state that those who think the ‘literal’ charactar of 
the translation gave the name to the Peshitto have some color for their opinion 
from Pooocke's translation of the words of the Arabic historian Abulfaraj. That 
speaks of the Syriac version, “quod simpler rocant, quod in ques rerstone elepanticn 
vatio habia non wit." But this statement is quite contrary to fnot, and caunol be 
accepted. Itis not to be supposed that the Syrians would be guilty of mich a 
duces a non in a matter so grave; while the Arabinn historian would follow the 
dostincts of his profession in all the ages, and manufacture an explanation to order 
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On Differences of Use in Present-Systems from the same 
Root in the Veda, by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


‘Bloomfield whe aR ancy tha mepery rpipurct ate P aeons ab 
‘and to ant Indo-European grammar, of the question whether there 


TR gs ta Miskovered sn the the earliest Veda any traces of a difference of use, func- 


tional of dialectic, among the present-stem=—often two or three, amd sometimes 
numernos—finind to Esc Diora Toni ties’ daave caek He reviewed some of the 
facta in the case: the (including Intensives) dozen of more present-stemme 
of fr (for-tir-ter); the six from pi-pyd; the tive from w, fii, apd others; 
A | of these fi formutions are evident results of transition from ane 
: . brought about by «ome form or forma derivable from more 
suri. in other ohms: a5 iaolated present-form. ia due wo the induence of 
formation from some other root occurring along with it. Yet it must be 
ed that, in all the languages of the family, tho same root not in nent! 
kes present-ateme with different formative elemonta. We might ooturall 
‘ fin the cause of this either 1. in an original functional difference of the various 
formations—a variety of temporal or modal use; of causal, fuctitive, continuative, 
intransitive use, or like—or, 2. in the dialectic or stylistic habit of differcnt 
‘Jovalities or literary compositions, Prof. Bloomfeld’s paper presented tie results, 
mainly negative, of a search through the Rig-Veda for differences of these two 
kinds. 
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Delbrick is the scholor who has given for Sens ner reenea in bis Grend- 
lagen der hichen Syntax (Halle, 1879). The main result which he claims 
concerns the root-present. ‘This, he assumes (p, 112), was o originally the present 
be pee ear action (das Praesens der eintretenien Hondlung), basing his view Upon 
another supposition: namely, that the roct-oorist was originally the preterit of 
the root-preseut. As for the other present-formations, he regurda it as extremely 
probable that to every one of them there was onm attached o delicately difforen- 
tiated meaning, too delicate to be taken hold of by our linguistic sense. Accornd- 
ingly, in another passage (p. 100), be says: * The oldest Sanskrit shows that in the 
ease of many roots there existed several present-formations. So there are found 
from rot the three, bidarti, bAdradi, and MiAerti, A difference of finetion wo 
do not fee! here any longer; but it la to be assumed thet it did oneo exiat It 
may be assumed in addition that bAdrti indicated momentary action, Mdreil cou 
tinuous action. and bitdarti repeated action.” But the root bir ia almost umic ue ie 
showing a distinct fictional difference between its two atoms bherrat peete: 
fhe former being, m the terminology of Elavic Ladancserigee @ * Seager regularly 
followed by the dative and beet rendered by ‘convey; ile the “ imperfective 
biter is used without the dative, and meana poly Ty exumplea are 
Kira grealé vdsiini, ‘ bring gow! things to the singer’ (RV. ix. 69. 10); and 
fdon biiidred Adeoyos, ‘thou bearest wealth in thy handa’ (RV. i. i. 66, 8). Fire 
ther examples for the perfective there ore RV, x. 04, 1; v. 1. 10; fi, 14. 8; AV. 
iz. 3, 24: x. 8. 16; iii, 15, 8: for the impeérfective bitte, RY. x. 32. a; vi B3, Bz 
L239. 10: x. @&. lo; ele. lc. AV oxi. 1.16: i. 4.1; in. 4. 6: efe. efe. The siem 
ther occurs only twice, and is also imperfective, 

This important functional difference naturally ruggesta further investigation on. 
the sume line. Accordingly, all reduplicated pres: nits in RV. have been looked 
throegh and compared with the other present-systenm from tha same rovte; but. 

utony positive resulis, Fxomples ore as follows: From root aac, present- 
stemea vigor, sien, dpe, expen; no perceptible difference sng them: examples, 
RY. ix. 84. 2; vill. &. 25 x. 27, 19; i, 22.0; wi. 5,4; L103, From root cpt 
peek sf vart: in forty “ | examined, oe other difference Har 
transitive and intransitive, which i# prevty regularly (though not precisely 
distributed between active avd middle forms; examples of intransitive use are 
RY. iii. 62.8; 2.117.6; vill. 6, 38 (verti; only case); of transitive, HV. x. 26. 8; 
vil. 36,4. From roots gam and g@: no differentiation of meaning among all thu 
different forma (the discussion of whose character. and distinction of present from 
and woriet, is difficult, and would require too much apace here). it is espe 
omy oe che that no epecialization of meaning & ra in the stem 
nchoative sense os in the Greek ffuce’ Tr, Eo in Homeric 
;  mnking long strides,’ is seen an intensive or frequentative meaning of 
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| form, which is wanting in Vedic jiga, From the root fr, whose os 
pe DUMerons present-stems were noticed above, the formations in the main 
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mod-mand, wey, mue, cit, jus, bhi, ep, From the rovt 2 yu, however, the 
inchoative” present-stem yicha has a distinct intransitive value, ‘keep one's self 
away," the other presents belng transitive: compare RV. viii, 39.2; 52. 7, with 
47. 13; ¥.2, 5, The other roots making » reduplicated present 4 
worth mentioning; and it must acconlingly be confessed that, with the exception 
of the unique couplet bibAar and biara, there is nothing traceable in the Vedio 
use of the reduplicated preseat which should tend to overthrow the current opinion 
to the effect that ita functional differences, if they ever existed, have been wiped 


In one present-stem evidently derived from the root #y, namely fa’rea, there is 
to be noted an cecasional causative valve: c.g. fi’rvotnd [md] nerd derifit 
(RV. vi, 50, 10}, ‘anve me, ye men, from ill-hep.’ Other examples are found at 
VW. i, 100. B: vill 20, 24; 74.10. Bort there are also pagenges, as RV. vi, 15,5, 
irra is equivalent with other stems from the same rout The same caus- 
ive force, now, is very apparent in jarvo from the root jr (e.g. RV. i 30.5; 
104.4: vill 60. 1), while fire ond jerd are almost invariably intransitive ( jerd 

& consative at © 182. 5) And dia’rea, apparently formed in a almilar manner 
from a root dir, and meaning ‘domage,' may also be causative in value. A lke 
tendency seems observable in stems of the type jinra. This stem, as well as the 
more original jine (which occurs only twice in RV.) is readily explainable as 
causative of | j#, and signifying ‘eause to prosper.’ Among the other various stems 
of fi ne functional difference is to be detected (aa to the middle-passive siya, see 
below} The stem inec hae a like caneal force; and examples of the more primi- 
tive tow are weed in the same manner: @ g. iv. 10.7: x. 120.7. On the other 
hand, pinea provea nothing ; for while it is itself distinctly caneal, the other stems 
coming from the root pi or pl are mach the same, ‘cause to swell’ in the sctive, 
sith additions! reflexive value in the middle: for examples, active. see RV. L 4. 6; 
iv. 16. 21: middle, see RV. i. 79.3; 164. 25; iv, 27,5. The some is ie coe 
with pred: the causal sense is shored by it with pou and tyer: een RV. 1 iid. 9; 
i. 42 1: ix. 7.5: but intransitive usew uleo occur, as at RV. 1. 35,9; vi. 2.6) The 
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stom Ainve, oceurring only twice, has a value that may be understood as causal; 


but 60 also has Adam, in ite numerous occurrences. And when we consider that 
the so-called root Ad occure in RV. almost only in these two present-sysioms, we shall 
be led to suspect that it ia nothing more than a weak root-form of Ad. The root 
dhine of the grammarians correspowds to a stem dhiae of the Bribmanas, mod ite 
moaning ‘satinte’ may alko be regurded as causal, und related to did. * suck, 
drink,’ aa Aid to Ad. In this connection, note aleo the eo-called root mrs and thas red 
snt-sters of the root mr; both are causal (cf. AV. v.29. 01; vi. 142.1); while 
mara is intransitive (eo. ¢. RV. i. 191. TZ; x 8H, 11), 
We have thus found a number of nu-presents having a more or less pronounced 
causal sense. ‘The came, now, may be sought further in the stem auau. Under 
the roots eu, lad, 200, Grassmann intimates thot the three may be only one, but 


without going into details, If the original root meant something like ‘bring to 


light, p od, set in mution,” we have these senses unimpaired in the stem swra ; 
Ure le stern 2G, ‘bring to light for one's self,’ naturally signiflea *give birth 
to;” and sume with its causntive force is ‘cause to bring forth, press out.’ It is 
unnecessary to refer to exmmples, as the three are separated in ( Passtnann Ss 
laxicon. : 

All attempta, however, at tracing a similar value in other mu-steme 6 to 
lead to po result. Among Uiose roots under which search hus proved in rain may 


‘be mentioned str, man, pdh, frp, rr. We can only chim to have demonstrated the 


ty that a causal value once, or in certain cases, attached iteolf to the 
probability fe 


The sk- or ch-claas ia the most disappointing of all, in view of the peculiarly 
marked character of the present-sign, and the inchoative value which appears here 


exxvill clinerican Oriental Society : 
and there to belong to it in the related Two of the most. impartan! 
ae et is dos ‘s soa yicha, have ben alteedy diaposd of wad any sem 


ciality of meaning been found for pvecho. Theo stem ichd dows ater in rl 
measore exhibit a peculiar function, which is not easy te characterize, Grasemann, 
recogulzing the original identity of | is and 2 te, explaing jcAd by ‘sot one's 


elf in motion toward something; while the ether stems are explained upon the 
basia ‘set in motion;’ wo have here, then, o reflexive or intranaltive sense for 


iota, comparably with the intransitive one of yécha But this neo of hd is not 
universal jf RV, b. 40. 6), nor is it impossible ta show polnts of contact with the 
presente of Lis and 2s (ef KV. ii. 20,5), Nor do the stema uchd, yocha, and 
peha offer conditions favorable to the presumed Inchoative value of the ch. The 
last two do Indeed show some tendency to differentiation in menning from the 
other stems of their respective roots, but not distinct enough to make it valuable 

In the yurclies (or div-class) Is seen a marked tendency toward intransitive, 
miloxive, or even paseive function (Whitney, Skt. Gr. § 762); and thie is seme- 
mes 60 clear ns to furnish a distinct intransitive conjugation over against the 
transitive of the present-stems. So, from the root drh or drak, the stem dy“hya 
(eg. RV. tii, 30, 16; vill, 24, 10; 60. T), ogninat drvha (e.g. ii. 17, 6; vi, OT, O: 
passives: sont HV. ix. 66.4; 2.1521; the enme is likewi-e trop of mi’ya, Cu 
ther bond, the casea in which fa-5hens are mot intransitive, and do oot differ 
in one from other presout formations from the same root, are also common. 

As regards the remaining conjugation-classes, enough material hos been collected 
sod examined—and to some extent exhihited above—to put beyond question the 
should help os to. conception of the original value of its clase-sign. 

A. eareh for traces of dialectic use was also undertaken, and carried far enough 
to show that it would doubtless continue to be frulileas, so far sa the present. 
Sema are concerned. A nttuber of Prominent roots were made the basis of the 
investigation, and their present-ateme numbered as found distributed among the 
books of the Rig-Veda, in order to eee whether a given book employe! o given 
Mem, oF more than one. with such predilection as might be presumed due to 

liglectic tendencies, But atmolutely no auch tendenciea come to light. By way 
ofexumple mar be given the statement in detail for the root Ad: it ia a fair illus 
of the stato of affairs nlso in regard to the other roots: 


_ Book Ad julia = =‘Awre Avira keoyr jokQ total 
| 4 | P| dH io ti ba da 

Il i o 4 i 1 1 17 
Ti ih 0 th 11 Ch a ATT 
IV 0 0 4 7 2 0 13 
Vv it Oo ir G a fh a 

V in ii id + | 4 1 30 
Vil 2 0 18 16 | Ai 47 
Vini a 0 a2 a3 2 2 72 
IX i i 4 0 tb Ob a 
x j th rt | 10 a4 
Val, | J i 4 ti ti) 4 
Total 20 z 118 143 42 28 a53 


Th is onsy to see that there is but one point her which has any «iguifleance as 
disturbing the equality of distribution of the pireeil-apabema haimely, that Arora 
29 out of its 42 ovcurrences in the Ist and 10th Books, in accordance with 
he generally recognized later chaructor of thee Hooke—Acoya being the only 
present-«tem that has survived in the later language. 

Finally may be noticed the numen-us cuses in which two or more of these stems 
ocour in the same hymn: dard and Avay+ are found in different verses of i, 21, a9 
46, 21, 102, 114. 117; fi. 12: iv, 39; vi 26.93; x 17; Acre and Auca in different 
verses of 1.127; iii, 20; vi.60; vii, 32,66; vill. 1, 1%, 22, 21,32, 66: x. 150° Aara 
and Ad in different vyorses of i. 106: vl. 4G; vil. 20; Anya and Ad in different 
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verses of x. 112; Avaya, Aava, and Aura in different verses of i. 2; viii, 5, 26; 
Avaya, duce, Ad in different verses of v.56. [0 the aume verse are found Araya 
and Aerea at i.12, 8; Aowa and Awre at vii. 41.1; x. 160,-5, } 
_ This paper, being unfinished at the end of the afternoon Session, 
was taken up again and completed at the evening session, 

4. The Color-System of Vergil, by Prof. T. R. Price of Colum- 


bia College, New York: 


In Greek poetry, Hight is the expreasion of life: but. in Latin pootrr, light is 
converted into calor, a pa the poetry of Vorgil marked getat merle 
and richness of color-effects. The word color. in ite antique sense, na distinct from 
its modern scientific senso, denotes the cover, or surface, of things, distinguish. 
able and separable from their substance. The word is used by Vorgil in at lenst 
six different senses, To express high color, Vergil ses 27 terms, and to express 
blacks, grays, and whites, which in Latin are often true color-terms, he vsee 15 
terma mor. Thus each term has to express uo large number, 24 at least on the 
average, of closely related tints. Vergil uses the ocolor-terme of the red-group 17 
times, and of the green-group 65 times, For the violet-group he has no spocial 
term at all, Of the color-terma lying between red and green he makes 97 uses: 
ood of eolor-terma lying between green and violet he makes f7 uses, Of the 
op lying outside of the spectrom, purples, whites, graye, aml blacks, he makes 

Lae 
_ ATL color-impressions consist of three elements: hie, luminosity, and purity of 
color, Veorgil’'s use of volor-terma, like the palnter's use of pigments, docs not 
erpress almolute hue, bul hue as varied by luminosity and purity, and expecially 
by contrast of color, Examined in this way, Vergil’s use of color-terma ia always 
aoournte, ihe result of close and loving observation. 

To fiz the exact meaning of a color-term is a problem of philology. To solre 
the mane ae we must know: |, the etymology of the word; 4. the physical 
of the color; 4 the extension of the term on both sides of the standard; 
4. the variation.of the color in purity and luminosity; and 5. the variation! the. 
color by contrast, Each color-term nosed by Vergil has been sopnrately studied, 
80 for as the material allows, by each of these five methods. 

Color as concelved) by Vergil differa from the diffusion of color in the real world 
in three ways. The colors that lie about the middle of the spectrom predominate 
over the colors of both ends; warm colors, incloding the purples, predominate 
over cold colora; and the more luminous predominate over the lest luminowm: 

The Vergilion color-system is largely in advance of the Homeric, and almost ty 
to the full measure of modern art. Hed, red-vellow, yellow, green, green-blue, wut 
blie are all distinctly recognized, and marked by distinct terms. Violet ia absent: 
bul there is clear evidence that, although Vergil had wo distinct term for violet, 
he had the sense of the color itself, 


§. On the new edition of the Cylinder Inscription of Assurbani- 
pul, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 


In the British Museum are several cop‘es of this cuneiform text, more or low 
complete, and numerons fragments of other copies, The inscription has three 
times been published in cuneiform characters: 1. in the Cuneiform Inseriptions of 
Western Axia, vol. iii, London, 1870; 2. in Mr, Geonge Smith's History of Assur. 
banipal, London, 1871; 3. in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol, vi, 
Lin ay 1880, The first edition presenta a large number of fecuma, although the 
text wus partially restored from other cylinders and whlets containing the ame 
natrative The second edition & an attempt to present in chronological onder the 

arrative of Assurbanipal’s history, as recorded in various cylinder inscriptions 
anion tablets. While filling many of the dacume of the first edition, it aves 
many others which could not at the time be filled, The happy poral’ iscovery of Mr, 
Hormuzd Raseam has wdded a new cylinder to the treasures of the British Museqgm. 
4nd Mr. Theophilus Pinchea, who prepared this new copy for the Sth volume of 
W. AL, has done o capital piece of work. Only two parts of fines are wanting 
in this long and beatiful text, the decom having been filled by Mr. Pinches from 
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aguinst Egypt, one against Tyre, and ooo against Arabia. . The whole is intro 
doce by At account of the youth and accession of Avsurbanipal, and closed. bw 
the narrative of lls emo the harem (bis ree) at Ninevel : 

The mt paper is only preparatory to a future one, whose ject will be the 
discussion of etme paninges tate clear by the newt cuter pita original, and of 
Ca inode of exprars been inaccurately translated, or as present, elther in idea oF 
tn mode of expression. parall ith Hebrew usage, | 

The sharru sho ile idishy otia, V. R.* tH. 193, is rendered by Smitt 
‘the king whom God has blessed art thou.’ More correct would be the tranela 
tion * the king whan Geol knows (<x foreknew ) ert tho,’ dd, ‘Ienarw to Heb. 
PT) occurs often, but not, so far aa T am aware, in the sense ‘bless.’ The . 
‘know, forelcnow ' aa pen etymoligically vine but agrees well also with the 
opening parsage of this inscription, where Asaurbantpal representa himself aa p 
ordained by the gods to be the king of Assyria. The use of dls us very rare ae 
singular, except where the name of the god follows, as dy Asher, ila Nabe, oF bo 
Phrases where god and man are compared or contrasted. ma Iubueshtd iN w sharri, 
“loth big of ol mpl of aching," Iv. EK. vii, ai kh. In our Pe eeage ti word hae fi 
monothetic tone, which ie sekdom seon in Writings of the date of Assurbanipal, 

The passage shalamtaxhu iddisha indashshare pagarahy, ‘his dead boty they cast 
down, they tore iu piroes his corpse." V. R. iii, &, 9, illustrates nt ones the paral- 
teliam xo frequent in Assyrian writing. and the striking similarity of the Assyrian 
and the Hobrew vocabularies. Sheliwméa, accus, of shalamtu, in a fom. noun from 
the verb shade, “tinish’ (Heb, Oy), and signifies ‘something which is finished. 
done, past," hence ‘ dend body:" a use similar to that of pogs, from Sp, ‘fall.’ 
Pager, construct from payru, is ssnonymous with shalamiu, apd is the same word 
as Heb. “ua. while the Syrine pagrd means ‘body’ in general, as well liting am 
Goad. Jddi, by assimilation from indd. is from the verb madd synonym of audi, 
Poth of which the Hebrew preseats in ita 72and srr. didashahard — indaahshari 
i fepresented in Hebrew by the single word w. ‘a vulture,’ so called because tt 
tears its prey in pieces, 

Among numerous parallels with Old Tes‘ament narrative may be mentioned the 
Ft Gesolation of the elds of Elam, V.R. vi. 10 ff. parallel with 3 Kings iii. 26; 
ihe restoration of the goddess Nana to her sanctuary wt Krech, V. R. vi. 107 fl. in 
some respects similar to the secount of the restorntion of the Ark from the land 
of the Philistines, 1 Sam. vi.; and the tragic death of Ummanaldas, V. &, vil. 20 ff, 
poralle| with the mtory of Saul’s desth, | Sam, xxxi, Hut the dacuasion of theas 
and of other points is reserved for another paper. 


_ 6. Remarks on certain Readings of the Vatican MS, of the 
New Testament, by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College, 
New York. 


Prof Short made nn oral communication in reference to matters cotmected with 
the Codex Vaticanus, or Codex Hi, of the Old and New Testameni= By the cour- 
teay of the Librarian of the Vatican, he had himself, after some delay, been 
allowed to so the Codex in June, 1831, during « visit to Rome. He hed exum- 
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oy N. E. is meant volume ¥. of the “ Cuneiform [noseriptions of Western 
Asia” This method of citing has become tite general, i# brief, and is also eor- 
Tect, inaamoch as Sir Henry Hawlinson is ec of the work. y 
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ined it, a# fully oa the brief time permitted, written out adescription, and prepared 
pepe er gt oritaherten He gure an account of the publications made of the 
text: Cardinal edition was finally isaned in 1557, and followed by o cheaper 
edition of the New Testament in octavo in 1459, In view of the unsatisfactory 
work over again, in the style of his Codex Sreviticus, but was refmaed; the intima- 
tion being given him that the enterprise would be ondertaken by Ttalian 
He was suff-red, however, to spend some throo weeks of stedy on the MS., in the 
of 1866; amd this easbled him in 1867 to put forth a quarte edition of the 
ew ‘| pnt far superior to anv that had preceded it. His title, which overstate 
bis brief and hurried work, was: NV. T. Viticonum post Angeli Mai clioram@gue imper- 
Jectos lalores ex ipso codice edidifete = ‘The project of Pins EX. hos sinees been real- 
i The new edition, rivalling the imperial Codex Sinuiticua in magnificence, 
oonslate of six volumes, aq. folio. The New Testament ap redin 1868, and waa 
cribelwed severely by Tischendort in his Appendix J. T. Vatican, 1869, He wns 
replied to by the Eeman editora, and a Violent and hitter rejoinder ino 
pamphlet in 1870. Along with the concluding volume (containing the Apparatss 
Critces), published fo 1651, wos issued a brochure of 3) pagem in amail folio, 
~ 2h adead saaoeredmpeate glo the great work. Prof, Short hed received a copy of 
this brochure from one of the collaborators of the edition; ond he presented in 
detail to the Society, with blackboard Ulustrations, some of the points of difference 
demonstrated by it between the Codex and Tischendorf» edition of it, amounting 
_ This was the last paper offered during Wednesday evening. 
On meeting again at the same place in the morning, Prof. I. HL 
Hall in the chair, the Society resumed the hearing of communicn- 
tions, 
7. Rejoinder to the Counter-Criticism of M. de Harlez, by Prof. 
J. Luguieus, of Boston; communicated by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


The personal character of the following remarks finds ite onty excuse ip the 
article lately published in the “Muséon"” by M. de Harlez, ant reprodoced in 
Pamphlet form, under the tithe: Origine de TAvesta, Systéme of Critique de M. 
Favitehe Without wasting any expression of surprise or regret, I may aay thot 





M de [arher, one taken offense at ny criticism of his recent work on the 


Aveda (see F ge for Moy, 1882), hes chosen this way to manifest his 
indignation, and accuses me of self-contradiction, bad faith, and pre varicatinn, 
These are very harsh words; but, in a somowlut obsolete dialect of Zend polemes, 
they mean simply that on some polnts—as, for instance, the valoe of hia own 
writing#——M. de Harlez’s opinion and mine are at variance That he holds to the 
old style of warfare is to me quite evident, from the singular qualifieation which 
he appends to his charges at the very outeet: ny guilt is hardly personal, it 
seeing, not inborn with me; Lom simply a victim of dinreputable fellowship. Once 
even my labors were promising, gave expectancy of something better, but in & 
fatal moment (wor worth the day!) I joined the d priori anti-raditional achool, 
amd forthwith adopted their ‘sad manin of perverting others’ opinions. There 
ia ol+o a further mitigation of the charges against me. M, de Harlez acknowledges : 
hamely, that | borrowed from my ill-fayored aasociates their procedure, bat not 
their inaulting language; but if TI, thongh in evil company, have kept to the 

tine fairness of my speech, why should M. de Harlex, still in the folds of unk 
iahed orthodoxy, apply to my criticisma auch opprobrions epithets? Is there a 
privilege of hard language connected with sound doctrine? I must regret, how- 
ever, that since M. de Hurles is pleased to consider my guilt as the result of 


‘newly formed connections, he haa not been at pains to specify the date of this 
evolution; my literary baggage is so slender as to make the task an eaay one: In 


reality, of two caaays which alone bear on the subject, the fire published in the 
Sew Eoglander in 1879, implied my belief In the huh antiquity of the Avesta; 
and the second (Journal of Philology, Sept, 1441) outlined with mmistakable pre— 
cision my attitude in regard to Avestan tradition. As these are the very issues 


at New York, October, 1882. CXXxh 
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between ua, T must concinde either that my former camps were by 


Promising a8 my adversary kindly adrmita, or that my guilt began at the exnct 
teotnent when my criticism reached his own writings. 

Be this-as it may. honesty forbids me to see SHY asvuagemeot of my 
others’ participation, M. de Harlex may not fully understand this, but 
disclaim belonging to any school in the sense he attaches to that word: [ 


Avestan studies. | will acknowledge o sort of sxyquenie between the sever! 
positions which a scholar may hold in this atody; one cannot well base the intor- 
Fgh wea of the Avesta on thay haere COM parisons mbretuas without admitting also a 


and othurs—a sympathy as aincere na if It rested on cnformity of method. In 
their historical position, narrow os it seama to sue in BGine respects, | see a greater 
insight into the religious value, more regard for the individuality, of Mi 
than in the point of view which makea of the Avesia 4 philological, phenomenon 
thisiy interesting on the score of its affinity with the Vedas For M. de Harler 
himeelf, I havo more than the fellow-fecling just mentioned; we both. though 
@ach in tis own manner, exerted ourselves aguinst the hasty spread of a mythieal 
conception of the Avesta. If he over ascribed m Part in that contest to. mere 
enoal feeling, he waa mistaken: I tind then and hve to-day no other rule than 
my reeponsible aod rational appreciation of the facia wt hand; and, following this 
Tule, I mind not being counted out of achool hy strict partisans on either side. 
This nowillingnesa on M do fHaorlex's Part to admit any free exercise of judy- 
tent out of the ruta of acknowlolged schoola is characteristic of the part of his 
Anawer which refers to my opinion aa to the age af the Avesta. He there relt- 
@rutes the be er of his Introduction, and comes io the conchision that his 
aps if night in all polnta, and mine wrong throughout: so ear contends law yors 
court; and vet the decision resta with the jury, I, for one, sadly: bate the 
care with the reading public. If ] open the anumoent auew, ic is to remark that 
M, de Harlex. having thrust me of bis own accord into ® school of his own deserip- 
tion, asmes to lar upon my shoulders the burden of all that haa been advanced 
by the members of that achool. Thus, for instance, | am mode to adopt Haug's 
theory of a direct opposition between Githis and Vedas. Now in my canny, 
“The Avesta and the Storm Alyth,” Printed three years ugo, | already oxpreascd 
strong misgivings as to the pliasibihty of this view: and farther study has eos. 
firmed doutt. | must then beg to say that “ Vediem " is not necctirily idan 
tical with “ Vedas:” the former means rather a dtage fn the religious and cosmo< 
fale thought of the Vedic Arvans—a stage of which the Rig-Veda is indeed the 
highest utterance, but which must have existed in various forms, aod with more 
OF leew definitoness, sceording wa the localities Were sittated nearer to, or farther 
from, the religious centres: thereforo, I felt bound not to be more definite than 
my convictions would allow, and located new-born Maieism “on ground distine- 
tively Iranian and yet within reach of Vedian Suough if be ome ofits furthest rani- 
Jeations”—which ts for from holding the view that “the Gathas continually 
allude to the Vedas." Nor ts there a contradiction between the belief just 
expressed and my subsequent admisaion that certain practices of later Mazidoism 
denote a Seyuhie influetes,  1f this be a contradiction, not half my sin has beet 
fold; for Taee in the Vendidad traces not only of Seythic, but also of Semitic 
gotions; T so litte exclude exotic Influences from MF reneral cones that T ace 
in their absence or presanco—i. «. in the more or lesa purity of the tenete—the 
St at Of the respective ape of Avestan writings: a view which is not 
by mr statement that “nothing tn the Avesta suggests the proximity of 
any bot kin of kith nntil we come to the very latest strata of Muzdele writings.” 
Tit wes so difient: to reproduce in their integrity my views, which when put 
in print hardly fill two pages, will wot M. dé Harlea, whose statements are dissemi- 
noted over a large octayy and innumerable ages in leaser bulk, condone the 
‘errors of the same nature which T arm » l to have committed ? 
Let ua now examine M. de Haries's charges of unfaithess, or some characteristic 
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samples of them; for there is hardly a statement of mine that he does hot resent 
“personal injury, | 


“ | 
In the first place, I wre him grievously by asoribing to him the view that 
Fe ia igen dl gp rape : 


oud influence, “No one hag ever claimed,” he says, “that Zoroastrianiam had 
to a certainty borrowed from the Jews.” My curclessness on this point is clearly 
inexcusable, for 1 have been imposing i the good faith of my frllow-members, 
presenting a8 a serious belief of M. de Harlez that which was a mero h ei 
a speculative by-play, as it wore. Hult thongh I regret the time wv ed in the 
consideration of what I was dull enough to take in earnest, Tam glad that M. de 
Harlex, even ot this Inte hour, qualities his theory; for [ much fear that I am not 
the only reader upon whom his statements left a wrong impression, My mistake, 
however, was not unnatural; when, in his Origins, M. de Harlex prefaced His 
elaborate argument with the striking dilemma that either the Jows or the Iranians 
have borrowed from ench other, I candidly inferred that our writer, having to his 
fatiafaction disproved the litter thesia, was bound to the converse proposition, 
even though be modestly asked his readers to draw their own inferences, Hut 


if * no one” ever defended the certainty of the contributions of Judaism and Sern- 


itiem to the Avestan doctrine, will M. de Harlez tell ux who wrote the pages ocy, 
andl coy), of his Jutroduction, fined Aoi others tbe following pasenge : We 


believe that we con affirm os tndubifable .. . . .. that the principles of this 


transformation, of this new creed (the Avesta), were tuken from the Western 
neighbors of Irm, from Babylon and the Israelites,” — 

In the preceding instance | merely “falsified the facts: but there was in my 
criticiem o part even lesa approvable: to wit, toy chorcterization of M. do Har- 
lez’ interpretation; and surely, if it be wrong to criticize M. de Harlos’s views, 
my frase on his mothod were deeply dyed in guilt; for they alone, of all others, 
Were fo an extent personal. Not entirely so, however; for I hold the belief that 
no system of interpretation of the Avesta which rests upon the dita of tradition 
con be so consistent with itself a not to desert oorasionally its premises for the 
Opposite ground of etymology and linguistic comparizon, and that to this allo ugh 
of disparate methods we owe moet of the jar and checker-work af our re ‘a 
If these strictures were uttered in connection with M. de Harlez's work, it w 


became, a8 a very result of the step forward which I acknowledged in his personal 


efforts, the conflict of the dual methola ia more nintke], Nor ia this general 
btatement guinsaid by the decloration on p. 12 of his Anawer that “the only good 
method is that which takes tradition into account, not blindly, but with discern. 
ment” Lf this means any thing, it is @ claim on his part to follow alternately 
tradition, and comparison according to a Liaw of his own, whother it is called “dia 
cornment” or discretion, The example I selected to prove my point proves 

cisely the reverse, says M. de Harlez; it may be so; I lay no claims to: infalii- 
bility; bot whether he is right in aceusing me of bad faith will be best established 
by a short review of his plea. J, namely, selected the word draona, and blamed 
the motley rendering it received in his version: ‘bread’ and ‘suerlficial bread * in 
accordance with a Pilret custom, and ‘offering’ in scoordance with his own dis- 
wetoment Now, says M. de Harlez, no one ever did regard the draona of the 
Avesia as.an equivalent of the modern (Parsi) derma. The “tno ove” ao often, 
statements, and who is, in the nature of things, difficult to reach. But I dare aay 
that “no one" ts not acquainted with tho frets; for M. de Harléz himself, in his 
note to Vd. v. 14, anya Very positively that the draona, nob darun, wie o little 
round loaf of the size of w Hive franc piece. Again, he was # far from tuking 
darwn na the starting point of his renlering, that on the contrury he derived 
draona, in bis Handbook, from Sanskrit dravige, ‘good, gift, present,’ and 
reared ‘offering "ae the principal sens, M, de Harles, whe forgets Kore res 
what is written in the very work he defends, will forgive me if I tailed to remem- 
ber what is said in his Handbook: yeh though it may seem strange to trans 
late a word written in Media not earlier than the 6th century befers our era in 
sccontance with a word current among Indio irate at least four or five hundred 
yours back of that date, we cannot but a-knowledge this gratifying progress in 
Avestan methods [ must, however, suggest that an et ; ia often ao euper- 
fluity in the study-room of a “ traditional " scholar; Spiegel also had one; he 











facts | infer a very different process, not wolike the one outlined in my 
namely. that M. de Hark. groping from the traditional meaning ‘small loaf! 
Sree Sane to Wenne chess upon Sanakritic grounds: it appears to me that it 
not Skt. draciga which gare M. de Harlex the meanings ‘ ng’ ond ‘bred, 
but the meanings ‘bread ' and Sips. 2 whieh led him to give Skt, drarina the 
eonse he wuxgeate; for, being a Sanakritint as well as u Zend scholar, he will 
allow me to say that the word drawina (frow dew, run *), meaning even in the Vedas 
nothing but *morable wealth’ in opposition to real and landed property, cannot in 
the anterior Aryan period have most "gift, present, or afering.’ M. de Harler'a 
additionn! explanation of his method clears ap some ohacurity in my conception of 
it, but doea not change it materially: and if { hold it ofen now, my eritichan 
oo Hoch faets and wtatements ae were found ty his version alone could nut 
bet tae the form whieh be incriminnties: 
hope that I have pet overstepped the bounds of leritimate polemics fg any 
rf here said, any more than in my previous remarks, There are in bis 
newer many things, especially about my own views, which I have read with 
interest, and, I hope, with profit: but this ie not the time te anawer them. The 
harsh language | freely forgive: iti very profuseness defeats ite end: but | mat 
insist upon the right of evolving My appreciation of a writer's works cut of his 
works * srathaer is not out of his Own estimate of them. 


8, On Egvelin "3 ‘Tranalation of the Cat, ya-Brahms “i, by 
Prof, W. 1). Whitney, of New Haven, apatha- Hund, Oy 


The writer began with « general account of the work under examination. Ik 
forts & part of the series. Sacred Books of the Eaxi,"" published under the edito- 
ria) charge of M. Miller; and it is, so for as uncient India is concerned, the most 
legitimate and valuable member of that series, The latter is somewhat open Lo 
iofavorable criticism, both for what it includes and for what it omits, in ite Indian 
division. Jt is chiefly made up of works Which, like the [panishads, linve been 
repeateliy and well tranwlated already; or of those which, like the law-booka, ars 
very ekocona additions to Indian knowledge, but have too little to do with 
religion to fall properly under the title of “ Sacred Books ;" or of thoas which, 
ike the Bhagavad-Gitd, are liable to both these objections; and it does pot include 
al present, or promise for the future, any Vedic text. If anything was contid: 
expectes! by the public from this enterprise, it was a version of iho Big-Veds in 
English from Miller's oWD hand: and it would be Curnow to learn on what 
Grounds he wecounts for the withholding of such a version. There are in exint- 
core. this true, two complete German translations, hut weither of them is satis- 
factory, and both are far more inaccessible to English readers than are versions 
fh many of the works included in the whole sericea in its Various departments. 


Te B 


He 


eh Kig-Veda begun by Wilson is so little in aecordance with, and go ; 
belind, the present state of Vedic scholarship, that it must be pronounced hardly 
betier than worthless; and even Wilson's eontinustor seams to regard it ag pot 
worth peapeeking for be bags suffered sixteen Years to elapse since the last 
Tolmme of it appeared, 

Ho ope will doubt the desirabloness of including at least one work of the 
Brihompa-class among the published Sacred Books of India: wecun only question 
whether if was worth while to begin eo vast a work as the Cat pia a Serica 
already nearly full; for the volume now issued, of 450 octave pages, gives not any 
more than a fifth part of the whole: and five such elegant volumes would cost 
more than the original Sanskrit text. ’ But porbapa o frugment of the Catapatha js 
better worth having than the whole of any other Brihmonpa; for it is certainky 
the most generally intereating, an well us the most extensive, of the works bem. 
ing the name. Even the (as yet little known) Jaiminiya- or Talavakara-Brabimana, 
if we include with it ite Upanishod-Brihmana (af which the Kena-Upunishad is a 





others is more 
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chapter), is somewhat emalier and much more tedious: the Aj Hrihmana, 
cles mow caepetontee hen ane Ma “none of the 





Fis. 


Part of the Gutapta have already translated: so the firet chapt 
egeaiijcthers cua of the Germ, Orel Sa vel. (1658) "thon 
‘the first 7 oa ety a 
2: ~iGinagg br pana on ng by Mui, in is fee ae 

Original | eanskrit Texts; and somewhat over a chapter (next bowing 
contents of the volume now under dinctadion), om the. caromany of caneanniuan 
for the Soma-sacrifice, by Dr. eee eee L878). Delbriick also, in his 
Volumes of contributions to compars eyhtax, gives oumercu £1 
ecxteacts, token eupecially from thie text, aed al with a care, und an appre- 
eee nnee Ot ayia, which: ane nok sxoceded, if they are equalled, by 
any other scholar 

Eegeling's stransiation ix made with competent knowledge, both of the Hrihuraegps 
style and of the details of the ceremonial with which it deals, ond is worthy of 
high commendation. For some purposes, a closer adherence to the letter of the 
text, with its curiously broken and jointed clauses, would be desirable: but it is 
by no means easy to maintain this and make the version at all readable, and the 
SE ete nate tissoed lor tallowciog a difereaa method. His notes arp 
valuable, adding to the comprehension © text, & cq pocialty tuteresting as 
athe Soa erage of the forihber inane intricacies of the . 

by the Eralimana, and in part perhaps unknown at ite period. 
Hae tel recep mg gar Hage (valoun hala eerefeen tic tule eite- 
eet before iim from the published one, Consider- 
cellmee and accuracy of the latter (quite wonderful for the thne at 
wich, spposrod and tan Repo statticg tee ea eat en te Ge 
oleee te to caine, it is the obvious duty of any one undertaking a work like that 
before us to report with cOMCientions cate every correction of an error, or muibeti- 
tution on On manuéeript authority of a better reading, which he finds occasion to 
make in Weber's text. 


There are, of course, as necessarily in every guch work, occesional oversights, 
dee to haste and insufficient revision. The worst of these—rendering ad " ire ot 
fii. 5, 24 by ‘washed their hands’ (as if ningire) inetend of “did ct cahetdae 
agninet the plainest evidence of the accentuation and the coutext—he has dowbte 
les himeelf Jong since noticed ; it it one of those Aemana to which even on soct- 
rate worker is occasionally Mabie. Here and there an instance oocurs of « phrase 
Baslly seadered in one place while it is correctly understood elsewhere: thes, for 

Qian ple, yaa ‘aden dyarn pitch at Tri. 2, J, 2 (compare IT. ir. 4, 15); dewyrm rendered 
‘“twiee" at I. vill. 3. 14, but correctly ‘a twofold mason" at ix, 1. 1; 3.7. A 
oumnber of cases of omission of » word or phrase or sentence might by pointed 
ont (e.g. at L. vik. 13: iz 1.27. 1.1.5.1: 4. 22; i. 8; GL 3,18, 0. 1.1: 
2, 28); but none of them is of particular consequence. Numbers 1 ond persons are 
sometimes wrongly rendered (e.g. I. iii. 1.3: ¥, 4. 12: ix: 1. 11. Tl. dif. 1. 14) More 
im ea me Ba went mistranelation af the aorist ; a a preent fe. @. 
If. tv. 1. 11; 2. 11)s ns mporfect (e.g. T. iv. 1.39; viii. 811,17; ix. 1. 20; 
a, 10, 12. IL vi. 1. 16); tj hina a twas Wiese: to oe ooraave te g. Lvil, 3. 10, TL. 
3h L 4.19, 20): surely, the uae of this tense is accirate and consistent enough in 

the Brahmuna to eall for consistent treatment in o translation. Now and then, 
an erroneous rendering or division depends upon the neglect of a ding einai 
instance are TI. fi. 1.11; fv, 8.13; and especially IL, ii, 2 20, ow hh, Se 
complete mistranslation is corrected from Delbriick in a note at the 
volume. 


Exainples of an objectionable or muna ppy rendering of single words onl phrases 
are for tle most part too animportant to give in detail A TEery commen instancy 
is the leer Folly moar . poisherd' (perhape after Haug): or Maes Prof, 
Egwe jove that t indy offerings were actually made on fragments of 

ar power? ‘Equipment’ for sambidrs (IL i 1. 1 ete.) is ao ill-suited that 

the tratialator is not able always himself to adhere to it, 
7 ath g lon weasel that any one going over the translator's work after 
now then & paksage w appears to have been wrongly 
Spprebended—as, indeed, there are pasaages of difficult and doubtful interpreta- 





















ey for lesa than this, enemy begins hostilities agninut enemy; how mach 
for what ison such « scale! Contrive ye how may be otterwiee than 

hua,” " There ia mmech to object to in the translation of L vi. 3. 96: the accent of 
the first dpaddi is: (it means ‘whichscever two in each several case he 
out 


, gains by means of the two butter-portiona'); ahordtré and ardhamdeda are loft 
7 a the subjunctive asa? is turned into an oorist. A. little liter, at 33, 


read gate ogi ‘gtriking in another direction’ that is, one whose back is 
‘blow, it ia in another direction than at his assailant. The last half of |. viii. 2. & 
should rend : ‘Now whenever the metres gratified the gods, then the gods . 
fled the metres; now then it hos been previous to this that the metres, har grati- 
have borne the ancrifice to the gods, have gratified the gods "—and ‘hence he now 
proctis ve bal of the gree gray Sie mec” The anced reer 
for degrees of kindred at 1. vili.’3. 6 is cortainly a pure figment of the 
‘commentators. In J. ix. 3. 27, the words qifra-yaird “adeh cdranath tid daw are 
wholly misunderstood ; they mean ‘(them he thus in due form dismisses) about 
‘their several businesses’ At IT. ii. 3. a, as everywhere else where it occurs. the 
translator appears to misunderstand the particle é, und his version is both an in- 
accurate and a tame rendering of the colloquially lively original: ‘“ Here we come 
‘aenin,” sald the gods; and lol Agni out of sieht!" At II. fii 4 3, Anant Pajsara 
(the jstent dusty one’) is not the place where they throw the ashes, but 
‘the ashes thomeelves. In IL iv. 3, 1-3, the assiguments of gifts aro 1 optably 
rendered; they are as follows: to the gods, ‘be the sacrifice your food: P he 
tality, yours might, and the sun rour light;' to the Fathers, ‘he ae ree 

ing mouth by month; be the funeral-oblation (swadAci) yours, yours’ thought- 
swiftness, and the moon your light;' to men, ‘be your cating at evening and at 
morning; be progeny youra, and death yours, und the fire b Sere light.’ At 
IL. iv, 3. 18. attention to the accent of ydjefa would have anved the translator his 
@iMieulty with the particle ni; -if he have [already] snocrificed. or if ho be sacri- 
ficing with the new- and full-moon offerings, then let him sacrifhos with this one.’ 

The method of transliteration pursued in this, as in the other volumes of the 
series of Sacred Books. is highly unacceptable; it is the general editor's own 
“Missionary Alplubot,” a mixture, too ugly to be tolerated, of roman and italic 
letters and capitals in the same word. The original device was, to be sure, 
an ingenious one, and the alphabet has its own proper sphere of usefalne 
nemely, where the resources of a well-furolahed biter, Phaeine are wanting, and 
one must accept thankfully the best meana of distinction that are available, But 
it Was certainly a grave error of judgment on Miller's part to impose its use upon 
the Clarendon press, aod in these handsome and costly volumes, 3 


This closing the list of communications, the Society passed a 
vote of thanks to the authorities of Columbia College for kindly 
allowing it the use of the room it had been oceupying, and 
adjourned, to meet again in Boston, on the 24d of May, 18838. 














* A fuller exhibition of hae, ae well a of the other points criticined by the 
writer, will be found in his paper aa published in Gildersleere's American Journal 
of Philology, No. 2. 
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Proceedings at Hoston, May 2d, 1883, 


_ The Society met, as usual, in the Library of the American 
Academy, at 10 o'clock a.m. In the absence of the President 
and of all the Vice-Presidents, the chair was taken bi the senior 
Director present, Prof. Peabody of Cambridge, and later hy Dr, 


Ward of New York. 


After the settlement of the order of business and reading of 
minutes of the Iast meeting, the reports as to the transactions of 


the year 1882-3 were offered, 
The Treasurer's summary of accounts was as follows: 


RECEIFTS. 
Balance on hand, May 24th, 1962 . “ = . . > JR0a20 
‘Annual as it# paid in, a S575 0d 
Life Membership, ~~ = eek eg 
Saleofthe Journal, - - . - - = «2 lena 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - . - - 6,20 





Total receipts of the year, — . s %! : 


EXPENDITIBES, 
Frinting of Proceedings, = = = = - = S91 @o 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - = — - 21.00 
Tolal expenditures of the year, = - = «= = = : 11.en 
Balance on hand, May 2d, 1862, os “ ‘ : = : aT 


. . , $1,097.07 
The amount of the Bradley type-fund is now $918.44, 

to 20 whole volumes, 91 parts of volumes, and 40 blots. 
Five volumes of Pali MSS, were donated by Rev. &. @. Georea 
The present number of titles is, of printed books, 4216+ of manu- 


scripts, 151. | 
The Committee of Publication announced that the second half 
of Vol, xi. of the Journal was not yet in the hands of the printer : 
they hoped to be able to report something more definite in regard 
to Ils prospects at the next Pe | 
he 


_ The Directors gave notice that they had appointed the autumn 


Meeting to be held this year in New Haven, and on October 24th, 


unless the Committee of Arrangements (the Corresponding Seore- 
tary and Treasurer) should see good reason, as the time a rroached, 
for changing the day. Further, they had reappointed che Com- 
mittee of Publication of last year. For clection to men bership 


- = JeRRg 
21,097.07 




















MESS DSENONAT. Gy | 
As Honorary Member— An 
ss Prof: A. F. Stenzler, of Breslau. | ; i. 
As Corporate Members— —. 2 
ws i / 
ve 
- | a M F 
*  . The persons thus nominated were balloted for, and declared ‘ 
|. | ‘duly elected. | . ° | : 
"The choice of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, ~ 
_  & Nominating Committee of three, x pointed by the chairman, | 
_ proposed the reélection of the officers of last year, without exeep 
__ tion, and their proposal was ratified by the meeting.* 
- he chairman, Prof, Peabody, read the list of members deceased 
_ during the year, and called upon the members present to pay a 
tribute of respect to their memory, The names communicated 
NA i + were, 
the Honorary Member, 
Pe Mr, Arthur C. Burnell, of England ; 
of Corresponding Members, 
Prof, C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway ; 
= Rev, W. G. Schanfller, of New York H 4 
; . of Corporate Members, “ome 
—, Mr. Gi. A. Perdicaris, of Trenton, N.J.: | am 
ee, Dr. T. T. Van der Hoeven, of San Antonio, Tex, 7? 
a In response, the Corresponding Secretary and others gave some se 
t account of the character and works of each of the persons named. : 
_ The great and painful loss, the severest of the year, sustained by 
hin* Oriental studies in the untimely death of Dr. Burnell, cut off last 
2 October in the flower of his age, was pe Fig y dwelt upon, and his » 
es great services were briefly set forth. Mr. Dickerman described a i. 
a visit made by him to the aged missionary, Dr, Schaufiler, some years | 
a ago, at his home near Constantinople, and dwelt at some length ~~ 
— ‘Upon his life. A German by birth and a musical-instrament m or a Y 
eo by original profession, he had early entered the American mission > 

















a For convenience, the names are repeated hero: President, Prot. 8, Wella Wil. ie 
— Kisins of New Haven; Vice-Presidente, Dr, N. G. Clack of Boston, Dr. Peter Par- wet 
; Pres. T. Dt. Woolsey of Now Haven; Hecording Secretory, a 
Prof C-H. Toy af Cambridge; Corresp, Secrefary, Prof, W. D. Whitney of New ie 
Haven; Secrlary ary of the Clasnoal Section, Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Cambridge ; | 









—s Sreasurer and Litrarian, Mr. A. Van Name of New Haven: Directors, Mr AL - 
A = aN Cotheal, Prof. 0. Short, andl Dr, W. HH. Ward, of New York; Profs CQ. EB. Lave = re , 
‘7 ae 


P, Peabody, and J. H. Thayer, of Cambridgo;. and Prof. LH. Hall of Phitndol 
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3 . cei, and done notable work, as preacher and as translator of ta 
4 the Bible into Turkish. He had a remarkable mastery of many a) 
> languages. Mr, Perdicaris was a man of Greek birth and educa- \ ae 
i Gon who, aftet fleeing to this country from oppression at home, —— 
held for a time a professorship in Harvard College, but afterwards a 
+ engaged in extensive business enterprises in the Southern States, ae” 
i) and for many years past resided at Trenton, N. J. He died at ' 
‘Tangiers in Africa. Dr, Van der Hoeven was a N etherlander, we 
educated at home as a physician, but long resident in this coun. = 
uy at San Antonio in Texas, to which place he resorted on account * 
of feeble health He did not practice his profession, but gave Se 
himself to atudy, for the gratification of his literary tastes, and in aA 
order to assist in the education of his family. He was a man of ; 
wide and thorough learning and accomplishments, and of rare > 
a enterprise. He took up some years ago, at an already advanced a 
age, the study of Sanskrit, on account of its value as an aid to hia ~ 
: other linguistic studies, and made himself a well-read scholar, ‘y 
a His interest in this language brought him into relations to the a 
| Society, with whose Corresponding Secretary he maintained for ma 
= some years a remarkable intercourse by letter. He is not known ae, 
? _ to have Jeft any memorials of his scholarship. 3 ox 
‘The correspondence of the half-year was presented, and some e) 
parts of it were read. . * 
Mr. W. W.. Rockhill writes from Montreux in Switzerland, | 
enclosing a rabbing of a coin with « Nen-chih inscription, from a 


China. Although the character is at present undeciphered, every 

document containing it is of value as a contribution to its possible 
interpretation. Referring to a translation from Tibetan of the ‘= 
Uddanavarga, recently published by him as one of Trabner’s Ori- 
ental Series, he says: 





=” " 

oe “Tf Tam able to call the attention of students to this Heh fehl af Ebel bat , 
learning, [ have attained one of the objects [ had in view in translatiog this work, ae 
Students of Buddhiam have been too prone to search for their materials oxcln- J 
aively in Pali records; whereas [ consider it boyond doubt that nearly every one 
of the southern texte may be found in the Tibetan or Chinese canona.” 

Ay ‘He sends further a paper on two Siitras, for presentation at this 
ais (see below), 

Dr. G. L. Ditson writes from Paris Oct, 31st, 1889- 

} “Tt affords ine pleasure to state that the Abbé Gruel has started here an Ori: “5 

’ antal Society, called the Jnetiiat Grienta?, Ho tes hod donated i him in the < 

. south o lange estate, where he is to receive and educate persons from the Orient 7" 
who shall come to learn soothing of our arta, sciences, religions, ote. ' respecting : 

© the religious belief of every one,’ au is stated in hia circular, Ho has ole> received ° 
many other contributions, He is highly recommended by inny eminent Porson, < 
and haw bettors of approval from the patriarch of Oilicia, the minister resiient at | 

Tunis, the ex-Kbedive of Egypt, and others, His address is 33 rue de Sores " : 

z __Dr, Ditson solicits contributions of any Works or objects likely ss 
to he of value in the collections of such an institution, and is con- id 
fident that the Society, and its members individually, will take an ~~ 
interest in the enterprise, — 5 6: 

e following communications were presented at the meeting: < 
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“American Oriental Soo 


1, On the Greek Ape Sie found by Dr, S. Merrill at Gerash, 
mwood, Mass, 0 
Prof, Paine exhibited his fuc-simile of this inscription Lrg by Prof. F. 
D, Allen in Gildersieeve's American Journal of Philology, ii, 206-7), and detailed 
the history of its deciphermont. It had been for the first time made out nearly in 
its entirety, and the general sense yathered, by himself, Dr. Merrill having made 
over to him bis whole material for it during some weeks: he had read all but 18 
out of ite 267 letters. His fac-simile was laced in the honds of Pres. Wooleer 
who recoguined ot once the character of the inscription as in clewiac couplets, and 
made certain further restorations: others were added by Prof. Packard. The pa- 
= were then passed over to Prof. Allen, who made further amendments, and pub 
fished the result, with the fre-simile, Prof. Puine disagreed with the lavt-mentioned 
scholar in regard to sundry points, as follows. There is no need of bracketin 
the v of otroc in line 1. the V having been clearly legible in March, 1881, in the 
aquecs, The stone-cutter omitted the cross-line of an Ain each of I. T, 10, 15, 
and that of an Ein l 11; two of these Prof. Allen hes inserted, The P does not 
have its hook closed in the inscription, but is always open belaw. The final A of 
due, at the end of tine 9, is legible, At the end af L 16 is to be read not Depdunpe, 
but rather irpac ; the stone has EEPAL ; and there is no trace of following HE, either 
in the equeese or the feld-copy, nor any room for those letters, oven in an abbre- 
viited ae Buty tap art the letterer cut the related © instead of ¢ in ue. 
lonides, it is highly improbable that the poot would sey “but ahe pained u portion 
of the land of Gerush Anthoch "—as if we should aay “she wus ce in the land 
of Shawmut Boston.” The name Geraalf# then, is not muontioned In the i sct| 
Hon. Also utr, for wiv, in L 12, is wrong. Prof. Allen throws doubt an the H by 


FF 


dotting ita cross bar: but this wos clearly scen on the stone by Dr, Merrill, and in ~ 


the squeeze by Dr. Paine; and the spacing [# nlzo different from what an | would 
Peay uire. 

Dr, Paine pointed out the paralleliama between the two halves of the inecrip- 
fion. He also traced the difficulties af the letterer, who began with characters 
upon towlanre a scale, 1,7 inches long, but reduced them gradually; and from 1.0 
onwanl made them only 1.26 inches. The first four lines average only 15 letters 
to the line, the next four average 164, the next two 14, and the next has‘. In 
the first four tines, he lost three opportunities of joining letters, making one stroke 
Sount as part of two letters; he did not monn to los another: and he in fact Jet 
slip only one, in], 12. The whole inscription, moneured from the Mjieene, ia 32 

2. On the Site of Pithom (Exodus i.11), by Rev. L. Dickerman, 
of Boston, 


Fithom means ‘the abode of Tum,’ the pod of the setting ah, as Ra was of 
the rising. li Woe the a of Ce of thie Len phi tic, cer mbar Cliess, built by 
the Hebrews for Pharach. “They built treasure-ciuios .. . Fithom and Barnes" 
(Exodus i.11); the Coptic version adda On, i. Heliopolis, All agree that os - 
cities were in the land of Goshen, on the Delta, cost of the Tonitic branch of 
the Bilt. The design of the paper is te pire A review af opinions aa t the Bite 
of Pithom, 

Josephus (Ant. fi, 7) says that Joanph met Jacob at Heliopolis. But the Hebrew 
foxt gars, in Goshen (Genesis xii 28) The LX. translate: *And Judah he 
sent in advance to Joseph, in order that he might meet him in the city of Hens, in 
the land of Ramses.’ The Coptic version substitutes Pithom for the city of Hero. 
Kven granting the identity of Pithom and Herodpolis, which perhapa the Coptic 
scholars assumed, the site of cach ie etill an open question, On the authority of 
different interpretations of Herodotus i155, Cary aud Wilkinson place Patumos, 
possibly the anciest Pithom, nenr Bubastia, at the west end of the canal, Stein 
places it somewhere on the tine of the canal, and Wesseling ni its entrance into 
the Rod Sea—no difference of \Im.p. The itinerary of Antoninus appears to aereD 
with Weaseling. Did then the authors of the Coptict version detec the blunder of 
the LXX., read Herodotus as Weaseling does, regard the Putumos of Herodotus, 
the Thoum of Antoninus, aud the Pithom of Ex. i, 11 as identical, nnd all ot Lake 












Tinsel on the extrenie eastern boundary of Bes would 


any, 1883. 


ns | | _ this identity is not p 
soy anttiey soiccaie abharanned repair etch, ols on ae 


afterwards (“ Academy,” ApL 24, 1580) gove up this 


i . ie - c L a: h 
piles At gibagrerten Brigech, fixing the locality 30m. further 


ty of Pithom and the Etham of Ex. xiii, 20. 


hig viewh th Bichier. ondoreot by Unruh and Schielden, have been since 


‘advocated by Brugech. with profound erudition and admirable freedom frum 
jodice, Brugeoh finds on both sides of the Tanitic branch o region called iy 
> Egyptian text the Sethroitic nome, Pithom, identiral with Hermecleopolia 


| ‘Parva, as proved by the texts, was the chief city of the nome. He pute it ot the 


‘centre of the nome, 22 miles east of Zoan-Tonia The Iawer great city itself, 
whence Thothmes [11. set out to invade Canaan, and into which Ra IL made 
bie triumphal es was, secorting to the sume scholar, no other than the Ramees 
of Ex. i 11, ond the point of departure of the Hebrews in their exedua (Num, 
zen. 6). -Brogech’s arguments in support of thia opinion were given in brief 
summary, alae the opinions of Hongatenberg, Ewald, and the scholars accompany= 
5 tae Freveh Expedition. After all, in a note in the second edition of his 
+ Beypt 





under tho Pharaohs" (i1.422), Brogsch odmita that he bas some doubta as. 


to the site of Pithom, 

Tn the “ Academy " for Apr. 24th. 138), Miss Amelin Bo Edwards has a carefully 
prepared article, in which it is srgued that the Ramses and Pithom of Ex. i 11, 
necessurily near each other, were both situated in the Wady Tumoilat, at Tel-el- 
Maskhuta, The principal evidence given for this theory is that derived from 
her interpretation of the Anastasi papyrus IIL, of the British Museum. In this 
papyrus. Panbesa speaks of o Pa-Hameses, as a port at which shipa discharged 
many kinds of rare delicacies, inclvding fish fromm the Pubarin (i. «, Euphrates), 
and shows it to have been in the vicinity of various lakes, one of which “ furnished 
pitre.” It was also adjacent to the Shet Hor, or aacred pool of Horis—a body of 
water whith if also mentioned in an inseription ot Karnak, The Karnak text 
apeake of a cunal at the north of this lake, It is claimed by Misa Kdwards: lat, 
thet it camnot be truo that ships could bring fish to Zoan-Tanis-Ramses from tho 
Euphrates; 24. that no lake “ furnishing nitre" can be found iin that locality; ad, 
that the sacred pool of Horns is not there: and 4ih, that po canul ever ran north 


_ of itin the fleld of Zoan; but that, on the other hand, all these conditions are ful- 


filled in the valley of Tumetalt, at Tel-cl-Maskhuta. The canal began by Seti I, 
and completed by Ramses [L., did run north of Shet Hor to the Bitter Lakes 
where titre was found, and thence to Suez; so communicating with the Red Sex, 
the Persian Galf, and the mouths of the Euphrates. Henco Ramses, and there 
fore Pithom too, wert not on Lake Menzaleh, but in the valley of Tumeilat She 
alao suppests that the whole valley of Tumeilat wasssacred to Tum, and that 
possibly ita modern name i# a commemoerntion of that fact—not an improbable 


’ wat ot this point in the search for the ancient Pithom, a new Society is formed 
in. London, calkel! the de Exploration Fund, with Keyinald Stuart Poole as 
Honorary Secretary, Misa Edwards as his assistant, and Edouard Naville of Genova, 
who hus distinguished hime? by scholarly investigations in Kyyptology, aa the 
explorer. Certainly no better names than these could be found, Under te 
direction of M. Naville, excavations were begun at Tel-ol-Maskiuts in February 
lat. On the ith he writes to Mr. Poole; “Tel-cl-Maskhuta iw the Pithom of 
Kx, il, [thenght so before; now I know it" A week later ho writes: © i 
was only a poor fragment of a limestone statno that dotinitely sotthed the ques 
tion.” . Now this poor but wonderful fragment of limestone is the sintue of » priest, 
mena the following inscription: “The chief of the store-house of the temple of 
Tum of Theku (or Thuka).” This Thuka, it is claimed, is Succoth: for Dr, Brugsch 
aye that @—s So that the discovery, it ls claimed, not only discloses the site of 
Pithoms, but that of Succoth, the frat camping place of the [araclites in their flight 
from Egypt. Therefore Ramees, from which they started (see Ex, xii, 37; Nun, 
eer. 5), must be found not more than a day's merch from there, north or west. 
Moreover M. Naville has found ot the mound a» Roman milliarium, which indicates 
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Mr. Poole, delighted at this discovery, abandons the theory w ich he elabo. 


rately set forth so recéntly aa the beginning of this year, in his Cities of Egypt.” 


| le Zoan;" and Ebera, Plerret, and Maspero hasten to accept likewise the 
oncin ee of M. Naville. Yet several questiona force themaclres on our 
1, Where. within a single day's march from Tol-cl-Maskhuta. north or west, 
or in any other direction, are we to look for the great city of Ruimees, from which 
the Hebrews commenced their exodus? If they started from where the uteatost 
Humber dwelt, ag would seem most natural, such was the city of Zonn-Tams, with 
its immense and magnificent mins, This city waa called Ramee, Where are the 
Tiina indicating the existence of another city of the same name, within 14 miles 
of the newly-diseovered Pithom-Saccoth? 2. The Hebrews went into the desert 
laden with epoll which they had borrowed from their neighbors, This would be 
possible, if started from such » wealthy city as Zoan-Ramees, Where was the 
city in the valley of Tumeilat in which it waa possiie to borrow gold enough to 
make a wiolten calf? 3. If the buildings at Tel-el-Maskhuta wero erected by 
Hebrews, how happens it that the bricks there, still bearing the cartouche af 
Ramees TL, are wholly without straw, as fully testified by Dr. Schweinfurth ? 
For the Hebrews were obliged to put straw in their bricks (Ex. ¥. 7-12), 4. Why 
has neither Antoninus nor Strabo nor any other traveler found In this valloy 
city called Hatses, or a city called Suceoth, while now the locality is fixed only 
by a poor fragment of a limestone priest? 6. Many scholara, down to the most 
Tecent times, have doubted whether Succoth. ‘a place of tents’ waa the nome 
of any definite locality, We are now told that it means a» real Place, where much 








grain of the valley was stored and guarded, with a fort nnd soldiers. Wai it not 


a strange place for the flying Hebrews to spend their first night in, under the 


mizalles of a hostile sou? &. According to Strabo, the Sethroite nome, of 


whieh Pithom is the admitted capital, was long one of the two lakes on the left 


Of the great stream above Poelusium (Bohn's od, of Strabo, fi. 243), Did Strobe 


know where this nome was? 7. If Ramses and Pithom were in the valley of 
Tomeilat, the anfleringa of the Hebrews, and the wonders performed in their 
behalf, were there, But Pealm bexvili. 12,45 sys the wonders wore performed 
“in the Geld of Zoan." Did the Psalmist know? 8. Granting that the fragment 
of a limestone statue belonged to = priest of Tum, and what bis Pithom temple 
was Soccoth, how does that prove that the placo where it was found was Pithoms 
Suoocoth, that the priest neVer lived anywhere but bere, or that his «tatue had never 


been carried from one place to another? The obelick in New York has been 


Mr. Dickerman pointed out In conclusion that hia paper was not written in the 
intervste of any theory as to the route of the exis. Bot the fects seem to leave 
Wa reasonable doubt whether the site of Pithom has yet been diseovercd. 


3. On the Japanese Nigori of Composition, by Mr, B.S. Lyman, 
of Northampton, Mass. 
_ The most common phonotic chango found in Jopasese, Mr. Cyman sald, is that 
Of the myord at the beginning of the second part of compound words: that ls, the 
change of the initial from surd to sonant. The word sigord means ‘turbid.’ the 


Japanese regarding o sonant as merely a modification of the sorresponding wre, 
‘They even hold that all the sonante in the language are derived from surds: and 


of sigeri is not merely cuphonic and to be mote or pot at will, but has to do 
the meaning also, and is obligatory. 

_ The rule is, that the second part of a compound takes the niger: ie. ite initial, 

Poh, fh, ky a, oh, ort is changed to the corresponding sonant. Hut the rule dows 


there are circumstances which give a certain support to this view, The change 


= 


to Ero (preaummabily ibly the Hi of the Itinerary of Antont- pine 
n Herodpolis) aa 68 m, Jet a Antoninus tars ‘There: } 


Freche ty Hengsenerg neta, 
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‘not apply, 4. when 6, d, g, J, p, or 2 lready occurs anywhere in the second part 
‘of the compound; 2. when the second part is a Chinese word; or 3, when the 
word (though given by Hepburn ox a compound) is really mado up of words in 
forma, Chinese words followed by verbal forma d ¢ doing or n (adi, amir, 
and the like), or is connected by me or followed by to or fe or any of the sylle- 


need a ationg of verbal forms; and 4. there are 1002 other cases w 


the wigori fa not taken, agninat over 2200 where it is taken fone in three), Full 
liste of the words had in view in these rules and exceptions were presented with 


E 


paper; they are based on a review of all the words in Hepburn'a dictionary, 
aod some hoodreda more, or about 23,000 words in all. 

If the complete lists of compounds with the migort and without jt be carefully 
tattea BOUTCO oF Cae, Possession, superiority, or pervaston or inclusion of the 
socened 5 teeegajeBautale domination over it at a subordinate thing: and thege are. 
the qualities pomessed in English by o substantive following the word of, aa com- 

rel with one that preeedes. But when those qualities are rather aed by 
the second part of the compound, of which ube first part indicates a aubordinate or 
partial or oocasional characteristic, the migord in taken, 

It is clear that the sigori arises from the disappearance of a sonant consonant— 
ainowt always ann, and generally the word se, ‘of,’ but somotimes mi, ‘in, to,’ 
sometineds the negative n, and sometimes other sonunte or ayllatles, as de, ‘at! of 
'with.” It can be hence understood why the aoand n ia so often heard in Japanose 
before a dental wigert, and m before a labial one, aud still oftener ag instend of 
simple g. ‘The significance of such sounds is a strong argument for | 
marking then in any system of transliteration: for writing, aay, Naugasada, in the 
time-honored European way, instead of Magus . 

The rile of sigeri in composition helps much towanl tracing the derivation and 
meaning Of any Japinese words, For example, myori itself, apparently from 

direction: 


airy, ‘resembling.’ and duro, ‘block ;’ hidari, ‘left hand," is Adina che ard, * 


OF the sunrise,” an migi (in the country often migirf), ‘right, is md mo dri. ‘the 


direction of the cutting off of aight.’ It is interesting to see that these words of 
direction come from the ordinary and favorite southern outlook of houses in that 
imate 


climate. 

Mr. Lyman closed with calling attention to the general interest and importance 
of grammatical investigations of this kind, which are too much neglected, because 
scholars are eo much taken up with translation and interpretation. 

4. Remarks on the Oriental Genins, by Rev. J. W. Jenks, of 
Newtonville, Mass, 

Restricting the term “Orientals” to the people of the western half of Asia, 


their prominent traits were considered, and the following conclusions were arrived 


at, ani confirmed by various evidences: |. Their traits are thod® of vouth and 
immaturity. 2. Hence the religion snited to them must be clomentary and chictly 
precepive; and their government must be arbitrary, 3. Hence Tatum and the 
Koran are better for them than Christianity and the gospel of freedom: and the 
example of Christian life is the only way of reaching thom and doing them good. 
4. As the Koran is derived from the two Testaments, Moaloma should be consid- 
ered a# o sect of clomentary Christina, onitarians, early “protestants ” against 
three-(Fodism and the idolatrios both of the Christian church and of hoathen- 
dom, from which they bave kept Western Asin in groot measure free now for 


@ thoumnd years, 5. Molummed professed to and actually did restore the 
religion of Abraham, the * Syrian nomad” (Deot.j—i. e, a nomadistic re 6. 


For nomadism has always been and still is the pervading characteristic of Moslem 


eountrics. 7. The character of nomedinn then came under toquiry; and the defl- 


nition of this “wild-oxs man" of Gen. xvi. 12 waa adopted from a theologian of: 
the last century, &, Lf therefore, we have ourselves arrived at a more advanced 


Milage of civilization—eay humanity's age of adoleseence—we should not ad Chris 


Han gations croak around the supposed carcasd of Islam, waiting for our share of 
the carrion, but should generousty acknowlodge fellowship with what ts good: in 
the Orientals—should treat them a# an older brother treats a youngur in a lower. 








Whitney, of New Haven, | 
During the Year and «a half, 1 hove spent no small share of my time npon 
sccomnt if my dealings with it 


it was soon after tho Inmented Burnell first announced his discovery and sequi-- 


sae | 

sition of this Important text that, in S79, I wrote him, hegging to have cde for 
ine a copy of ft, that T might excerpt and use what grammatical material of value 
it should ‘be found to contain, for the benefit of a possible second edition of my 
Sanskrit grammar: and 1 pledged myself not to use it for any Other purpose with. 
out his-express pérmission. With his usa! Flodness, he at ones peveriene to 
have the 'tdheired copy made, in derandgert characters. Soa after, however, a 
All stidenta of India know, his health broke town, and he was obbigod to return 
ty Europe, firat tomporarily, and then forever, When it was sottlal that: he 
could not go back-he whote me that he had not heen able te nrinee for b 
the promised copy, but would send me instead his own Grantham texte: gun 
they in due time came inte my Honds, toward the end of 1881. There whe a con 
Gnnowt toxt of the whole Brihmaga proper, a copy of the Upanishad-Hrihmana 
with the Variants of « second ALS., aed then a socond copy of perhupa a quarter of 
the bri 4 text, with ihe collation of yet another MS. of the fret thind of this 
+ Nip Never having learned the Grantham charaoter. being conwilfing to risk 

he Valuable MSS. again aeroas the ocean HOtinecTiied, aod also desirous te 
Tetain the text within reach of American scholars, [ concluded to make for 
Inyeelf a transliterated copy, which whould KO finally into the Hbrary of the Ori- 
Snfal Society; and that has teen accomplished, with the kind and liberal sid of 
several other membirs of the Society, who took off ny hands aboot half the task 
af copying, and to whom tine attl the Society's thanks ure due for the serrleo— 
they are ra Avery, Hopkina, Bloomfield, are Porry; (Misa Channing aluo 
“wrote aff a comment by Conkira on the Kena-Upanishad, found at the onl of 
on¢ of the volumes). I, Hnally, added the collation af the second ani thirtl teocts 
of the part of the Brihmana above mpd fied, 

In acknowledging the receipt of the MES. T hed rentwed my promise to Bur- 
Bell to make no use of the materin] belonging to him gave such ps should be 
Specifically anthorund by him He did pot, howerer, In hia anewer to this, any 
more than to my previous letter, make any reference to this pledge, or expres 

mee Of it: ond from o notice which @ Sent to the London “Academy” (af 
Thee:, a1, 1f81, No, Ald, Bh), to the effect tho the MSS. had safely reich my 
honda, and that I, “he hopes, will be thle to extract Bonet ine of volte frorr od 
Tinfer that he rather reganted himself as having turned over the whole matter to 
me, to use as T should please. Hut this I did net fer) at liherty to ume: waned | 
wrote him again last summer to ask whether he would allow oles the lexical 
materia) te be xcerpted for the pew Petersburg lexicon; ond he had not yet 
abawored me at the time of his death 

I give these details, becouse the Platerment Tune bese repeated) y make foven in 
the last Secretary's report to the Asintie Society at Landon}, that T wus cing te 
mit the text of che Braihmage. Even if | had not my bands already atroly hall 
for some years to come, or felt otherwise prepared for Undertaking each m task, 
the inaterial for a text is os Yet quite insufficient, except powsibly for some par of 
Avery ok. The mununcripts are all quite incorrect, {ull of false recdimen or 
nikal kind and degree, and of frcune, longer or shorter; it would hardly. be 
rei any one's while even to try to patoh 1 pa ennjecturally amended teat, tntil 
ime and search should have shown that absolutely no new MSS. were to -be 
found in Indi. 1 have newer planned to do more myself than extract the gram. 
mates! material; but, being desirous to have whatever ia valuable in other ways 
Also a8 Boon ae possible worked up. I have, after failing to find fu this country any 
Sebolar with leisure and disposition to undertake the task. proposed to puss the 
trangliterated copy for the present over to Professor Weber at Berlin, us of al} 
living scholars the one best qualified to deal with it; apd n pert of it is alrouly fn 


his hands, A very brief general characterization, therefore, ia all that will tes 


The Jiiminiya is on the whole » dull and niinteresting work, sa compared 





5. On the Jaimintya- or Talavakira-Brahmana, by Prof. W.D. 


ond T desire to take this opportunity to give ‘some 


a = 
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alse of its class. A most unreasonable share of its immense moss is a 
en up with telling on what occasion some being “ saw" a particolar aiman, a 
and “praised with it," thereby attaining certain desired ends, which may be —_ 
attained by others that will follow his example; and the chat thus ; 
_ Mported or fabricated average of « degree of tlntness and artificiality quite below tho " 
head Of course, there are extensive 4ofa different character: and also 5 
some of the #tock legendary material of the Brahmans p appears here in» . 
new setting, or a different version, or both. Decidedly thn most teresting ‘7 





a8 

“ By way of further specimen, and contribution to the same import. 
ant cod, the comparison of the varying versions of common material found in the 
Brahmepas, © give here another oxtract, containing o atery already well known 
from the Gutapatha:} it fills soveral sections of tho third and last of the principal 
Visions of the Hrihmana proper. 

“120. To these the cydvesa. CQyavana the Bhargavan knew tho oLatepe py 
(MS. rastup-. wiptap-, mixtuparya) braimana He agid to his sons: ‘T know the 
rantuparyd brdhmana; put me down, then, in the taste, amd go forth with thrice 
repeated departure (Ptrih punch proydpam).’ They said: ‘We shall not be ablo; 
we shall be cried out against (diropanarantns); men will aay of us © ther have 
deserted their father,”' ‘Not so,’ said he: ‘you on your part will be the gainers 
by it, and I by this means faite hopes of becoming young again: jnat leave me 
and go forth.” Thos he gave them to understand. They put him down ot the 
fiipava of the Sarasvati, and went forth with thrice renewed departure. Hae, 
deserted (7) in the wistu, wished: ‘May I be young again; may [ win a girl for 
wife; may I sacrifice with a thouannd.’ He saw this siman ; he praised with it 

E21. When he had praised, Qaryata the Minavan, with his clan, settled down 
by (ad4yordsyal) him. The young cow-herds smeared him with dirt, with balls 
of ong whited with ashes (deapindy), He wrought diseord for the (aryitans ; 
then neither did mother know son, or eon mother. Varyitn the Mainavan aaid: 
‘Have ye seen anything here about, on account of which this has become thus Tt" 
They said to him: ‘Surely there lies below here this need-up (atstiang) old man: 
him the young cow-herds and aheph to-day have been smearing (adAdkeus!} 
with dirt, with balls of dung whited with ashes; hence this has become thus," 

“142. He sald: ' That verily was (ohAGt, “has been ') Cyavana the Bhirgavan + 
he knows tho wistupagya drdhmona; him, now, his sons have left in the 
vanty aod baye gone forth." Running up to him, be said: ‘Sago! homage to 
thee! have mercy, sir, onthe Caryitana’ Now there was a beautiful daughter. of 
Varyita, Sukonya. He said: ‘Do you givo me Sukanya.' ‘Not #0," suid he; 
hame some other treasure.’ ‘Not so,’ said he: ‘surely Dknow the rdetupeppa 
brdhmaga ; pot her down hore by me, and then go (yall) with your clan thia 
very day ot ovening." They [amid]: « How shall we answer thee without taking 
counsel ?' They took coum and anid: ‘Surely, one, two, tire treasures wa 
should be willing to gain at coat of her: and now we shall gain just everything 
i her; come, let us give her to him,’ They gave her to him. They snid to her: 
‘Girl this isa worn-out obd man, not equal to pursiing: when, now, we shall 
yoke up, then do you run (dAdrusdd) after.’ So sho rose up te follow after the 
clan when it had yoked up. Hoe said: ‘(0 serpent, circumvent hor deserting [her] 
living friend.’ As ahe goes (?}— | . | te 

"123. A black sonke rose up against her. She, noting this, eat down, Now 
the two Agvins, epoon-sacrificors (darrihomin), were going about there performing 
cures. not sharera in the soma (anapisomdu), They came wp to her and wale: 
‘This is an old mon, not whole, not fit for the offies of husband ( Poatifvandya): be 
our wife.” ‘Not so,’ ahe anid; ‘to whom my fither has given mo, his wife will 
Tbe! This he listened to. Then they went forth. He said: ‘Girl, what was 
that noise just now?’ ‘Two men came up to me here, with a form that is the 


of the latter kind, so far as T have observed, ia the posine which, with a true 
fnaight, Hornell himself selected and published in 1578 aa 0 apecimen of his pew 


a 


~= La 


| . . ; "A Legend from the Talavalotra or Jaimintya Hrdlonaya of the Sima-Veda, by 
A. 0. Barnall, Mangalore, 1878; pp. 40, 24mo, Alan included in the Acta of im 














tional Oriental Congress at Vol. ii, pp. #T-111. | 
+ See Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, ¥, 250; Weber's fudisehe Stredfon, 1,12, 
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lng opinings aa to the comparative of the various Hrihmannas at! their relation 
te one another, while they am so perfectly worked up as at present. Their 
pervading arvorlana:, in linguage, i bg and contents, a the mot striking tuet 
about then; they evidently come in the malin out of one period, and their differ- 
enced appear to be of minor consequence, ren from #ach eran tion] 
indications a4 that the Aitareya Frilhimana uses dedm aa noninative, makes a per- 
‘iphrastio perfect with dit (known elsewhere only in the Gopatha, and eceurring 
bud once even in the oder Upanishads), and has such forme os Aworytle nocd dvtaraag 

fa (common onough in the Sitras, but among Brihmangaa paralleled only by 

fpayita in the Kawrhitek), we should doubtless be over-hasty in concloding that 
the Aitareya is a tore recent compilation than the reat. 

In point of language, the Jkiminiya stands fully upon the general plane of the 
Brihmagas, offering no signs either of ga antiquity or of more modern date, 
Thus, to specify a few points: it invariably are not very rarcly) uses as nonin: 
fives dram and yucom; it makes its periphrastic perfects with br only (a new 
Cate in apanigdn: cakrus ‘reverenced;’ an Weknin calee occurs three times, in 
the senee of ie; the text has no examples of worists of this formution); it haa no 
1 inte like ddeunytéc (still less any participles tike nomayad, Which seem to be 
absolutely wanting until the epic period): it uses the norisé strictly ta express 
Hime jnst past (and hardly offers an instance of what Delbriick calls the sitior 1m, 
oF equivalence with a present); ita infinitives are in their variety and propor: 
tional freqneney like thowe of the Cutapatha ani Altaroya; it employs the sub. 
junetive with freedom (although its vinety of forme ia decidimlly leas rich than 
that of the Catapatha): ite imperative in dit has as regularly n future sotiee as in 
other Brilhmanas (come of the best examples are those in the extract givon above): 
[thes much 20 sing, prea middle forme os dube, ine, gaye (which Aufrecht, Alt. 
Braih. p. £29, incautiously pronounces “imitations of Vedic forma,” though no 
Hrihmaga ia found without them): its pen-abl. sing. fem. is in dd instead of ae: 
ond so on. Tis unusually frequent omission of the atement t# probably to’ be 


regarded as due to the insceuracy of the mannscripte; they vary greatly in, 


regard to it — 

Of new and interesting grammatical material, the irnomense text Is decid 
barrou, more #0 than any of the other Brahmans except perhaps the Kiioshitaki. 
But the ass of literture from this period ulroad ¥ at command was so consider. 
able, that not much thot is novel wus ronmonahly to bo hoped for. The text is ao 
fnulty that some things are doubtlese hidden which furthor collation or deeper 
bas Bg bring to light. A very fow new ooriata appear: ae mnieat, anual 
arvirte, Preeative forms are made from only half-s-<loxen roots. As wsnnl, tho 
oorist is most frequent, being made from over thirty roots (the de-nerkst from 
about half as many); of the se-sorist, only two or three acolttoring forme appear 
(the mongrel adtiiens, in the extract given above). Desiderative stema ore 
nearly three tines ps nomercus ad intensive; of speciul interoet in the two classes 
arn Hasfiren, jigden (gi sing"), dhtpern (besides dined), tevisya, iitrasya, which are 
new: and cichites, wivadiza, iedih, ninadya, which | have not hitherta found of 


Brihinaga ape. 
A new robt, gird, seems to make its appearance at iii. 171, in moconnting for 
the name girde given ton siman, We are told that when the pods and Astras 
contented about food (anaddya), and the gods got posseasion of the Asuras" food, 
there waa loft to the Asums a great food name garda, which the mods coveted. 
Accordingly (as nearly everywhere through the cera a ‘they saw this admon 
aun pesiged with it; and thereby they won the garda food of the Asuras: und 
then: farminn agdrdan (* rejoleed, made merr Th: pad agirdady tad girderya gar. 
defeam, In another passage (iii, 92), y’sadA is apparently @ variant or an error far 
Vietdh (which the grammarians give a4 of the nu-clasa, although no ae-forme hare 
heretofore been fonnd): thus, tedro ed¥ sima ad ‘soiinal* so ‘Koirmes peat ¢ nim 
sadhnuydm ii; aa efal eiewi “poryat; fend ‘wivtas tuto edd ao aden atathincd: Ataf 
pad eet sima hhorati, simdndm eva saddiyat, The rare root nad occurs repent- 
edly, both with atj, sin the examples hitherto found, and with pra (insya yo 

rinkh pra ‘pedat, etc.) aT | 
T will only add F that the familiar Inter word ddi makes its earlest 
here (it had been found till sow no further back than in Upanishads 
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ward by Burnell a8 older form of cnkberdla, is (as conjectured by Bibtlingk in hin 

Sitios Qiitionaty only the familiar edirita, The groupes fr and dy are hardly div 
ble, an 


| tinguishable, pen confounded it the Grantham manuscripta; but what they 


give here is pretty clearly meant for fy, 


6. On Modes in Relative Clauses in the Rig-Veda, by Prof. J. 
Avery, of Brunswick, Me, 


In a paper read before the Society in May, 188) (seo the Proceedings for that 
meetingr, ah vol. xi., p. liv), a stutistion! exhibit waa tande of the povition ef 


‘relative Ganges in the Hig-Veda with referonce to their correaponding antoondéergt. 


Chuses—-understanding by relative clauses those introduced by the relative pro- 
noun OF relative udverks of time, place, ete, 
It is my design in the present paper to conclude the survey of these cliugses by 


pom? statements regarding the niches of the verb employed inthem. ‘This portion 


of the milject hna ulready been treated at some length by Delbrick In his work 
on the Use of the Subjunctive and Optative in Sanskrit and Greek bet aa 0 have 
p list of all the occurrenors of relative clauses in tho Rig- Veda, und have examined 
them independently, it may not be superivuens to give my own impressions regurd- 

their churacteristics; especially aa T sholl endeavor to state exactly (na De}. 
th has oot done) the relative frequency of the various uses of Ue - a, nel 
Shall give a list of all oocorrences Sort for the indlentive, ‘The alvantage of a 
full citation of porsages in obvious, cince in the priaut condition of ayntietion! 


ostuities on the oldest teats, literpretutions and classificathins: must be eonsicherga] 


| toamentment. The vera of the modes are 60 lacking in clear definition, and 
their formse-even wre ao often Heubtful, that oo treatment of the Bubjact cin be 
seceptel with confidence which is ned Lcoompanied with an aople lst of Hhistrs 
tions, 60 that each acholar may interpret thom for himself, 

Now ip regard to the modes in relative Chinses, it may be anid, in the first pion, 
tut all the modes of the finite rerb—indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative 
—ire reprecented in them: and that the frequency of their occurrence {= in the 
order named, To these may be added a stngle example of the so-called conditional 
tense, or proterit from the future-atom, 

Asin other languages, the indicative is the modo found in the great majority of 
instances, claiming in the Rig-Veda about 4 per cont, of the whole number, ~ In 
general, the fomiline Greek rule provaila: that the Indicative is weed when the 
eutecedent of the relative ia definite, unless the general sense of the passap 
requires another mode. After an indefinite antecedent, in conditional claus, the 
ane Mode is Dot uncommon; but inn majority of cases the subjunctive—leas often 
the optative—takes its place. The following are a fow examplea: ‘All that ja 
auspicious which the gods favor’ (dant) (i. 23.10); *No one harms him from 
near or far who is (bidet) onder the guidance of the sons of Aditi" (IL 27.13): 
‘He gains every kind of treasure whom thou furthorest' (imweet) (vy. 25,2)< * Fore 
timate beyond (others) let that mon be (ante) who is obndient to (ciksati) thy 
lawa* (ill. a ridsprtitiersicmd the subjunctive and indicative ure te with. 
out any evident change in sense: o. g. ' who ieee (nuinyeie) un, Marute, of scorns 

nisifed?) the prover When made, his eer shall be fina as him’ (vi, 62.2), 

her examples of the indiestive after an indefinite antecedent ore: Lb 14).G: 
136.1; 263: vill. 18.13. Tn one Passage, HL 4.0 (yrito wird. . . Ja’ yale), we find 
the indicative where the subjunctive in a Purpese-clause would seem much more 


. ext to the indicative, the subjunctive moat frequently oocurs in relative clauses, 


It is found bout 316 ti according to my understanding of the forme. [et in foie 


tgmentless Pretorit, und to the fact that the subjunctive in Sanskrit dace 


‘not ns Greek take a servile particle, nor does the relative assume a peculiar form, 


may bo mentioned, however, in conclusion, that the word cikvia, put fore 
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‘such liste aro Hable to some amendment; still, in most instances the requirements 
The various uses of the subjunctive In relative clauses we will treat under four 


heads: prkerigh in Coniitional clauses; Subjunctive in Purpose-clauses; Bub- 
junctive of Will; Sabjunctive for the Future. The order of these categories also 

: te the relative frequency of their occurrence. The first is found about 24] 
times, the seconil 43 times, the third 17 times, the fourth 10 timas A few doubts 
ful cases are not ete tpl As in ideas conditional —— with the sik 
jonctive may be divided into general supposl Rand particular suppositiona. Tn 
the fis tastes: the enbjunctive is indefinite o to time, and ia best trunslated by 
the present indicative; the verb of the antecedent clause is in the presunt indica 
five, or if in the norist or perfect, it is used in a gnomic sense, A fow examples 
Will iiustrate this usage: * 1 hear their whips whenever they emek Cewbelden) in thele 
hands’ (1.37.5); ‘What mortal delights (rdrapa!)in thy friendship, divine Soma, 
him the wise seer attends’ (i 91.14); ‘What mighty ones seek to win (clivinuinin) 
thy favor, vietor, with hymns: having spread the barhis fora seat, supporte by 
thoe, Tndrn, they con (eagraraian) tio richems' (il. 1a, 16); They call him uful who 
approaches. (nihiciay) hie own sister’ (x. 10.12) In particular suppositions, the 
verb of the antecedent clause takes o mode, referring to the future: the vorb of 
the relative clause also has a distinctly fuinro sense, and may often be best trans- 
Inted by our future-perfect. Examples aro: ‘When thoa shalt have cocked 
(Adrmat créim) him, then give (datéi/) him over to the fitters; when he #hall have 
come (gichiti) to the spirit-world, then he shall become (bacdti Ja servant of the 
gods" (x. 14.2): * Whoever shall have worshiped (ai"eif) thee, him no harm shall 
réach" (aeaeat) (i, 24.4). This use of the subjunctive to expreia of gener or 
particular suppesition after a primary tense js scoordunt with Greek syntax; bit 
fod no example of the rule that the optative shall follows secontary tonae. Ly 


the one or two pasenges where the perfect occura in the principal clause, it mani-. 


fowtly haw a presint sense; and we shall find when we come to peak of the opita- 
tive, that it is used precisely like the subjunctive, Anothor interesting dovintion 
from Grevk usage is, thot while in the latter the indetluiteness of the An toce eta 
is indicated by compounding the indefinite pronoun with the relative, amd by the 
"ose of dy with the subjunctive, in Sanskrit, on the other hnnd, sich devices to nid 
in understanding the sonse are employed almost without exception when that is 
not sufficientty clear from the mode of the verb: that is to aay, When it is in the 
indicative. Tam able to cite but a single example where such words an. used 
With a subjunctive: viz, ' Whenever (yeda* beef’ ca) We express (fumieima) the 
Sota, let Agni as messenger hasten to thee’ (ili. 62.4), With te indiewtive may 
be clied vi. 75.0 (ydtra-gaira Admdyate); vill 82.4 (ydd adyd bicca .. . ete 
abhi). In other elliptical expressions (vi. 46,8: x. 19.7; 20.8; 90.10; 97.10), 
verb to be supplied is manifestly an indicative. 

The next most common use of the anhjunctive in relative clauses is to denote 
Prrrose. Such clauses being identical in form with hortatory clauses, the line 
between them cannot be very closely dmwn. Both express the will of some 
person—comimonly in this text that of the speaker, The ollowing are cxmmples: 
‘Bring us heroic power by which we may conquer (winaima) enemies in battles ' 
(vi. 19.8); ‘Give riches... by which we may subdue («bleh krimdma) men who 
are godless enemies, and may overcome (aby acndévdmea) godless tribes! (vi. 49,15); 
* Which shall carry (pi‘perc!) us across the darkness, () bright Acving, that power 

we na” (i 46.6); *T make for him a new, lordly song to (lit which shall) pl 
(yqovat) him, in order that (ydiid) he may hear (crmivad) os" (vi. 281) In the 
Puamipe we Boe to have the two ways of ex ing purpose in the sume 
verse. In the majority of purpose-claises expressed by the relative pronoun and 
the subjunctive, the antecedent is indefinite, Whon the antecedent Is definite, 
pita or yiel ia employed, Tho propriety of this usa re is obvious: since, when 
the antecedent ix indefinite, the relative clause is Peat oi to define more fully its 
Character, But there is nothing in the nature of such clausea to forbid their mse 
after doflsite antecedents, and they are semetinwa so employed in Greek, ° We 
cannot, then, quite agree with Delbrick’s remork that relative purpore-clanses 
oconr only after indefinite antecedents—at boast, if our ratanding of certain 
Peesages is correct. For example: ‘Drive forth that victorious chariot of thine, 
that wo may hail (amwmndddma) it (lit, which we may hail) in battle’ (i. 102.3); 
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favor bo turned toward us, that it may give (lit, which may give) grea 
a aye area ash oar 





thunderbolt, that with it thou mayest (lit. with whlch thoa shalt) merrily burn 
; de } 4 the “A unt 
gi ee alee apt ie 


Petites Ge thek mit diy, prayer. Thean cases I have called, with Delbrick, the 
i They shode off on the one side into purpose-clauses, and nn 
the other into expressions of futurity. Examples are: ‘Praise the Agni of agin 


chant exalt Indra, which Indra may the offering and Soma exalt (op df); the 
prayer, = hymn, devotion exalt’ (mirdhdt) (vi. 28.3,4), Tn vill, 20.18, we seam 
to have an terchongre Of clauses, As it stands we mmst resi, ‘He wos fortunnte 
by your aid in former dawns, Maruta, who shall be (dsaif) so now also,’ ‘The mare 
tatoral form would bo, ‘Whoever was fortunntle by your ald in former dawns, 
may he also be 4o now,' | 

To expressions of will, it is anid that the will resides in the first person, and that 
obit 6 eaproases the condition af the second of thind person. We can quote one 
person: *Tell me, yo goda, by what path | ought to bring (edAdad) the oblation to 

* (x. 52.1). . 

Te lost uae of the subjunctive in relative clatwea which we shall note is that 
fa which it approaches the senso of the future indicative, This use ig approprl 
ately called by Delbrick the subjunctive of expectation. Tt is common to speak 
of it aa a softened, i.e. a doubtful, future: but | question whether the Vedic usage 
does not Ilo nearer to the primitive idea of the subjunctive, that of Will, rathor 
than to the istor and weaker sense of contingenoy, Thus, i. 113.11, after speak. 
ing of tho appearance of the dawn to the men of old, and its present rising before 
his eyes, the poet adda: ‘Those are coming who shall seo (pdiryds) hor boreafter,’ 
7 his mind. no phenomenon of uature is no unfailing as the recurrence of the 
dawn ; and the firmness of his eonfldenes js #2 prossed by thus snhjunctive, A 

ge where the sense is not quite so obvious is vii. 81.7: ‘We long to be guilt. 
leah hetore Vanina, who will (assuredly) pardon (mur fergeiai’) him whe hath a 
mitted! sin,’ Here the Worshiper Reine bo express unfaltering., child-like tras 
in the loving compassion of the god. Thix nee of the subjunctive is not of fre- 

A fow cases of improper subjunctives are mat Inctuted in the abore clanaltion. 
tion; they are perhapa rather to he understood as indicatives, 

The optative, as a comparatively infrequent form, occurs in relative clauses far 
Jess often than the subjunctive; still it not only if occasionally found in ita P 
sense of wishing, but it also begins to usurp the functions of the subjunctive, 
which it has mainly supplanted in the later language. 1. The optative of wish: 
ng: *Hecelve this prayer of mine, Maruts, by whose power we wish to live. 
(ti r ) a hundred Winters" iv. at. 15), This ptan pe mig ht be easily understood 
Af A purpore-clanse. ‘To us, who wish to conquer (miema) by thy abd,... thou 
did#t give over Vicvartipa, Tyastar'a som" (i1.11.19), % The optative in candi- 
Hons: *Letthe mighty bull roar... whenever he ta aroused " ( jrgwryd’t) (1. 178 2)s 
* What priest knows (ridyd’f) the solar hymn, he deserves the bride's garment’ 
(x. 5534), a. The optative in Purpose-clis tices ; ‘Grant te renown in heroes, hy 
wbich we tay outahine (citiyema) others” (iv, 36.9); ‘Bring hither groat riches, 
Agni, by which we may have enjoyment’ (mddema) (vil, eo) a The optattye 
(riepel wee tril, yo iat ally myrolf with the kind friend who will not harm 
risye!) me’ (vill. 4 O} 

The imperative searoely oocuréin relative clauses, belng found but once in its 
proper form, ut i. 127.2: ‘We wish to invoke thee, the flame-hnired bull, whom lot 
all heae tribes ure on (prd“eanty) to haste.’ Thore is, however, one other 
in which a quasi-imperative is used, 1.63.8: ‘Do thou, divine Indra, make this 
pening libation flow around like Hooda of water, with which grant (ydnsi) us 

As we have noticed already, the oondithonal form of the verb occurs once: ii, 30,2 
pine aentes in which they are employed, [ have only two remarks to add: 4. 
Pag | oa relative clauses the mode of the verb is uot deter. 








a fit it precedes in position aleo in about the ratio of 1} to. On the other i 
id, in purpose-clauses, where the relative clause follows in order of thought, it a 
: fasta is pus tes almost invariably. | 


LIST OF CITATIONS. ~~ 


a Sd inv, comel, clirases (anterrdent indefinite), 1.27.17; 80.15; 35,07-37.3: 429; _ 
, 40.9; 48.15; 64.5; 63,2; 68.67; 10,6; 71.6"; 13.8; 17.2, 4; 821; 84.16; 86.7; 91.14, a 
"> 90; 43.9, 8; 94.15"; 100.11; 101.8; 113.10; 121.7, 12; 122.13; 123.3; 127.7; 192.6, 
"ae Gt: 139.1, 8; 156.2"; 164.18- 165.7, 10- 166.147? 1607.2; 169.4; 1144: ; 179,23 180.1, } 
ral ae 186.9: Hi. 1.15; 11.4, 16: 14.48; 29.4, 7, La, 157; 40,1, 74: 31.2: nh LO: HiG.TT 7 
8.1%; 10.8; 30,5; SI.11; 62d: iv, 2.6%, 74,83, 57 108: 4.10; Ls 19.2; 16.2), 173; i 
o4.4: 24:77, 10: 41. Li; 42.6"; 65,2: ¥. 3.5, 7; 4.11; ‘214: 19.19; 80,3; 32.9; 37.5; 
42.10; 494; 504 ; 66.2; 60.6; 6216; 73.6; 79,7: ri. 14, 8: 4.1; 64"; 0.3; 14; 
BUA, 8,75 26.1; 45.14, 29: 46.13: 52.2; G64; G94; 60.1; 67.8, 119: GRd: vil 16. 
T; 20.6, 7, 8; 25.17: 30.37 4: 82.6, 7, 11, 12+ 40.1, a: 44: 41.2; 60.2; 56.22; BT, 
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sh 60,1 Ts 65.2; GEA: 70.0; 85.4; 88.3%, 6; 95.3, 5; 94.4% 100,17; 10R4: vill, 1.31: ao 
a 18.6%, 98; 19,14, 20; 31,14: 40,6; 50,121 55,4; 58,7; 69.9; 82.28, 29, 30: 85.12; 89. ae 
. 2: 924: ix. 72.2; 1025: 2.2.3, 48: 3.3; 10. Lit, 12: 11.7, 8; 121, 4 ; 15.0; 16, | an 
© 9% 11; 27.10, 11; 81.10; 37.5; 43.5; 45.9; 50,3; ‘BRS; GL, 23; 87. 18". 1. Ll: 93, a 


G; O5.12; 00.9; 87.17; 99.8; 148.3; 155.1 = 241, 
' Sub, tn 


’ 2 im ool re me Peal 
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- n tf. ant., L 8.1; 46.6; 140.12: 16614: SRL: ih “ 
at vedi? ov. 21; 87.8: vh16.86; 10.8; 83,1". is, 12; 49:15": Ga: yi.  . 
26.1; 53,2; 66.16: vill. 1.8": G24; 19.15: 47,24 - 49.12: ix. 9,2: 7.51; Loe: 
=, 44.9; 63,6; 68.10; 86,37; 94.3; 113,10 = 36, Def ant.P i. 1023; 1071: id. j 
=. 20.3; 30,5: ‘iii, 64,10: viii, 19.20 = 6. ‘ 
a Bub. of will, i, 70.3; 176.5: 195.6: ii, 99.3; 33:8: wi 17.11; 24,10; agat: ‘a 
c viL 61.2: vith 20.157 ‘24.27: ix. 108.14: x. 29.8; 62,18 = If, 
, Bub. of expectation, LUIS: ivib6.2: we123: wilBT.T: vill. $2.00; x: 
\ 10,10; 53.0; 4.43; 96.5 = 10, —- 
4 Donbiful eases, i 100 14: Hh 44.3: wLIRS: wil G66: vill, 299; 60.11 + 
rT : ofwish, iL.1L19: vib: WORT: wil 3.7; 66.24, — comlibion, 1 “7 
» | Vik: v.04,.8: vi 1646: vill, 111: x. 8534. — purpose, L-30.1%: iv. 360: . 
£ vil. 124: viii.40.1,—erpectation, viii, 49.10. 
i Jmperative, 1. 63.8 (yauet); 127.2. Conditional, [1 30.2. 
* Totals: Subjunctive, 314; Optative, 15; Inperative, 2; Conditional, |. : 
i — 7. On certain Irregular Vedie Ne apie or Imperatives, b 
7 Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md.; presented by Prof, tet 
7 man, of Cambridge. 
‘The Vedi¢ forms referred to ure those of the types sota, fuhéta, kyndta imma ; . ht 
4 keri, iyorta; gdeia; dddito; ondita—appearing of firat sight to be wo-eallod a 
4 imperfect subjanctives, but having irregularly strong stem-forms with accent on 
Be a, the stem, instead of on the ending. The words of this form occurring in the Rig- & 
ra Vodn were first stated, with their number of occurrences in that text. They have <a 
- been “amd Delbriick and Whitney) regarded ss simple variations of the regular _ 
= forma stuf, jubetd, etc. perhaps under government of the belief that they wore ay 


the produet of metrical nocd But this seems wrong; becouse the short rowel | oo 

d rather have been lengthened to make it suit the iambic cadence, por bef 

Would the aceont have been shifted: ef, yeyopind, with metrically oltered. root- a 

=. vowel but pochanged accent (reg. puyupima) It fs inulisqratintle that the forme L 
ted in some way from metrical needa A detailed examination (given in 

full in the paper) of the passages where they occur shows that, for examplaof — 

the. 66 cocarrences of forms with irregular o 35 occur in the: cadence of the v2 

verse, where a long vowel ia moet imperatively demandod, demanded, and most of the 

remainder where the heavy syllable ia either required oF atrongly favored; and 

the sume thing is substantially truo of tho other clussea of tho words under dia 
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cussion. The forms showing an d, it was urged, are particularly caleulmted to 
sobjunctives; since, for example, pund"ta and punitd are metrically equivalent; - 


while ddddte ete. are so remote in form ond accent from dathd etc, that their sip. 


posed formal correlation is oxtremely improbable, 


The following theory of the formation waa then proposed, In the division of 





‘subjunctives with mode-sign o and secondary endings, if we look at Prof, Avery's 
Uigte 


Of forme from the Rig-Veda, we aball be «truck by the fact that the 2d and 
td dual, and especially the 2d plural, are entirely unrepresented. The exelusion 
© important o came as the 2d plural from an otherwise well-developed cat- 
egory ia dpriort improbable. It is even not to be doubted that juat hore must be 
eitieces auch forme as pumila and ddediifa, which ore in oll reepects regular sub 
junctives save thot their ending is secondary, And this furnishes the key for the 
others aloo. If wo look over the eubjunctive forma posible from o stem Tau, for 

, we fod prauid, pradratha, andl *pradeaia. § It is seen ot once why an 
ee aoa form was needed: none of these, being of four light syllables, ta it for 
nee In iambic cadence. Nothing is more natural thon that the least unable among 
them, “pradrata (since fA at least oceasionally makes position), should be remoe 
eled. Accordingly, forms like pradia, fuldtc, Hand, kdria, are ta be rey 1 ns 
pontracted or apostrophized from the hypothetical pradrata, juhdenta, dyotana, 
kigrata. This may be urged with especial emphasis for the oforme; for the mot 
impugned! A few cases of such eorrelation were given as oxumples, the point 


s 
s 





not having been fully worked up. Thus the “weak” stom maghon- for moagha- 
Yor; ond magleves has even sometimes to be read for written maghon, ax at 
RV. vi 65.3; os gore for gd (i. 101. 8), dwasadhive for deadhiew (vi 3. 7), and 


rdvadest for rddaai (|. 62,7); and réfeaute seems clearly to require to be read 
#iinte at vi. 26,7. Compare also vocatives like aghor and hhagoe from aghaeus 
and Shageras, and the relation of prone to pravena—without resorting to such 
doubifal etymologies (1 R.) os ostho from cpertha, Analogous is the correlation 
of art with @: stidvirasya is to be read ag sthi’rasya ot RV. vi 18, 13, and 
aht'rom as wAidriram at vi. 19, 10. Compare the contraction of causative aye to 
¢in Prikrit. Cases in which original etymological ara and ana become ar and an 
are bot, to be mure, found; but extensions of ar or ra to two ayllables are well- 
known; nd cases have been pointed out in which we is to be read as ana. 

The points, then, which cause the explanation here given to be proposed with 
nome -conidence ay ase The language furnished no iambic forme for theas 
persona; they had to be supplied by some secondary process. These yore ox 
are wanting in the scheme of the subjunctive; sud a form like crndia ine ant 
natural modification for metrienl purposes of ¢radrufa. As negntive evidence 
may be added that the forms in question do not occur with the nogulive md 
which tain accordance with the fact that md is used with the augmontless and 
not the thematic subjunctive, The single exception (RV. ii, a0. 7) is ove of the 
two cuits where o cecura in a avilable which is more usually light, 

At firat Bight, the whole theory seems entdanporcd by the fact that there are 
ale augmented imperfect forma (as aktrpolana, dharta, djaganta, ddaddta, shred 
Hana}, Bot it isd priori not unlikely that on the analogy of forms like krnoda 
and krgefa there should be formed an akpnefa to akpuuda. More voy Sa 

| hol numerous, otcur under peculiar canditiona, Of the 14 ooour- 
rences, 10 are found in the let and 10th Books (S in the pliw-hymn i. 161}; 8 in 
the pihw-hynm iv. 25; the remaining one at vii. 33, 4. 

Prof. Hloomfield's paper closed with the expression of an intontion to work the 
whole subject over aynin ws soon as other engagements pornitied, and with an 
invitation of criticism and sugpestions. | 

In response to the author's request, Prof. Whitney offered some remarks pen 
the theory. Prof. Hloomfleld was mistaken, he said, in supposing that bis gram. 
mar intended to wuzgest a theory aa to the charactor and origin of these forme: 
nary characteristics of u strong stem whore a weak ono waa to be oxpected 
roe! be ger was it far from his thought that the irregular fortns should have heen 

cd out erie needs, alice he utterly disbelieved in such an originnti 
cuwse, Ifa Vodic veree-maker has two equivalent forme to use, as reel Eat | 
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———_rgtte, bo will naturally put each of them into the place which it fits, or where in 






» loose and ensy wiructure of Vedic metre it can be tolerated: and the detailed 
discussion of the metrical uses of the two classes of forms in the paper waa 
nothing bot an illustration of this innocent fnct, and had no fores to prove any- 
thing, If there is only one form, as trauti, the poot puts it where it can go, and 
fills ge rest of the verse with something else. To asetme that there is any- 

n the metrical form of 4whieh leads to the erention of s fradéia for 
other metrical places seemed to the speaker inadmissible, and be woe glad to take 
this seperti to protect curnestly against it, since it ia by no means incom: 
mon. No small part, for example, of Benfoy's interminable disenesions of tho 

» and saiAdid-diferences of reading in Vedie texts was in his opinion vitioted 
it; and it would be easy to refer to other examples. Of course, like every- 
thing ele of the kind, the metrical convenience of donblets like drpdis kreutd ia 
able to be extended beyond its natural limita; an ritemk il fal versitier will make, 
for example, a kurdie beside kurutd; and such things will be done the more, the 
the widely prevailing equivalence of active and middle forms in Sanskrit, the 
opica unquestionably sometimes, purely metri cousd, aay 0. ¢. Shawl for bhowail 
but they would never think of saying Kura, borane thor is po genuine form 
like the latter. So alan, doubtless, there are some inorganic cases of final 4 for a 
in Vodic words; Wnt it is because there are so many real cases of variation in 
meer ot the final vowel to serve as justification of the protraction. And in tho 
ine n of such double forms, one should never be content to say “ this is met 
rieal,” which moans nothing and explains nothing; rralk rege should rathor be: 
is this a historical form, or is it ouly the ie neny . made upon this or that 
analogy? [f one ia allowed simply to plead that d given heavy vowel is explained 
by the motre, there is nothing in the way of our admitting a set of variant forme 
for every word in the language, fitting it to all the conceivable exigencies of 
metrical wae, 

Ag regards, alao, the filling-in of w theoretically deficient scheme of subjunctive 
Inflection, Prof. Whitney was disinclined to admit the suggestions of the paper. 
Instead of lista of forms from the Rig-Veda alone, the paragraphs (560, 562) in 
his grammar devoted to this point might well have been consulted and referred to 
hy Prof. Hioomileld, since they etate the facta of enbjunctive formation as derived 
from the whole body of literature, both Veda and Drihmaga, in which subjune- 
tives cocur. tis only in two active persons, the 2d and 4d singular, that the- 
matic anhfunctive forms are mode with both primary and secondary endings; in 
four of the remaining persona only with primary, and in three only with #eo- 
ondary. Among those seven deficient persona, there wonld seem to be no good 
reason for sele = Beene ey whose deficiency should be painfully felt and 
sought to be supplied; we might, for instance, as naturally pet se pres anil 
krpdvinti and krmicam to be ndded as kradvatia, Tho explanation of the strange 

Imost exclusively primary, is still to seek; bot by the assumption of double 
forms in the 2d plurol it does not appear to be brought ony nearer, 

But further, the paper docx not take account of all the forms which might 
‘claim the right to be brought into the discussion. There are in the imperative a 
nimber of 2d persons singular also, made upon the strong instead of upon the 
weak stem: in tho Rig-Veda, yuyodAi and pipidAd (to which may be added edhd, 
if, aa gonerally believed, 1t comes from as-dAd); from other texts, gradAt, gripiln, 

nahi, preahi, strpdid, and the middle rariea; and the angmentioss quasi-eub- 

netive yuyotids (RV.) should be mentioned with them. There can be no qnes- 
tion here of contracted subjunctives; they are simply forma made with the usual 
onding, from the strong stem: and if the 2d singniars, da not the 2d plurals 
Hkowiss ? There is at loast a primd fncte probability that all these irregular second 
persons belong together, and are to be explained together, 

‘Objection is also to be made to the troatment of such forms as kdrta and gdnéa 
‘on one plane with the rest. These do not belong to the ent-syetem, but to 
the -root-aorist; and althongh this is im its inflection mainly accordant with an 

ect of the moot-class, yot (as pointed out in the grammar, § 83]-3) its stem 
is eapecially liable to irregular strengthening, and about a8 large o proportion of 
io 
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For these reasons, while acknowledging the ingenuity of Prof. Moomflekd's 
theory, we bgwar ® acorpt it as satisfactorily explaining the irregularity with 


8, Was there at the head of the Babylonian Pantheon a deity 
bearing the name I? by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. 


This question is one of no emall interest, and has been yariqusly anwwered. 
The affirmative has been espoused by most writers on the Babylonian religion, 
including some of the best Avayrian scholars. On the other hand, Prof. Thelo, in 
his Histoire Clrapurde des pres ia Religions (pp. 181, 182), denies the validity of 
the argument; and very recently, a8 o correspondent from Gennany has informed 
us, Prof. Fr. Dolitesch also surreniered his belief in a Babylonian El (ef the 
“Hebrew Student,” Morgun Park, Chicago, for Fel, 1853) Yot #/ still has his 
fricnds. Prof, Schrader of Berlin and Prof. G. Rawlinson of (xford have re- 
affirmed his existence in two works published during the current year (Selormder: 
die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Toriamend, ed. 2, p11; Rawlinson: “The Relig- 
fonda of the Ancient World.” pp. 87, 29). | 

Thit paper will first attempt to show that Rawlingon's proof is based on mis- 
translations, and will then examine some other grounds claimed for the existence 
ofagod Flor Ji Rawlinson la himeclfovidently not sequainted with the Assyrian 
literature in the original, but bas taken al! his translations at second-hand, Still, 
his book porporta to be scientific in ite mothods, to give only fiecta without thee 
fies: in his own words, to collect “materials which may serve as a portion of the 
date, when the tine comes, if it ever comes, for the construction of the science in 

| a "—t. «. the “Science of Keligion" (p. 3). His book then is profeasedly 
eritical, atid in it he asserts the exisience of s Babylonian $i, or rathor Jf or Ra 
(pp. 37, 38) His proof-texte are found in the faulty translations of “The Records 
of the Past." He confesses imleed that the very name of the supposed god JI “is 
not of frequent occurrence.” In a foot-note (p. 37) he gives several refe to 
the “ Records.” 

The rat ls translated in the “ Reeorda™ (v.21): “From all the enemies of 
Avhur, the whole of them, I exected laber, I made, and finished the ropaira of, 
the tomple of the poddess Astarte, my lady, and of the temple of Martn, ard of 
Bel, and 1], and of the sacred buildings and shrines of the goda belonging ty my 
city of Ashur.” The original text (1. RB. 14.85 ff.) should be translated: “ After | 
hod subilued the enemies of the god Aster in all their boundaries, | restored and 
finished the temple af dahiar ot Ashur if}, nF Lindl y, the bet ple of ftaman, the 
temple of Mullatara (7), the house of divinity (7), the decuyed temples of my city 
Asher,” What here concerns us is the expression bY ilu Wwiadara, written bil on 
fara, The translation of the “ Recorda™ seems to take ém with the proceding 
fe ah on ideogram with the valuo 4, which it often has: to tuke @ as the eon- 
nective, corlunly ith usual value; ond to understand ra aa an ideogram represent- 
ing the god Aa or JL It weld be «a sufficient objection aoinat thi ery fe the 
Higna é dra to point, with Dr, Lots, in his comment on this combination (Jhe 
tnechrijten Tiglathpileser's I. p. 168), to another liat of gods where the name of this 
deity occurs (TL R66, ob. 66). Lote gives also hia grounds for reading the 
nate Mallahara. But if this second puskage were unknown, the tranelation in 
the “ Records” would still be very improbable, because both the worl BE “house, 
tom ple * and the determinative in ‘om ” are wanting belive the ra: pro 
that ra could not as an independent word be of the same class as jokin imi Ffa- 
man, and Consequently not the name of a deity. And even if ra here did re 
resent. god J be would be only a member of the Assyrinn Pantheon. ‘Thi 
panne then would prove absolutely nothing fora Babylonian god 7 or El, except so 

a8 bis existence might be inferred from his presence in the Asayran Pantheon. 
tore Secon fiference might seem to lend more support to Rawlinson's theory 
(* Records.” v.129). The original reads (I. R56, col. t, 1. 12; L R. 87, ool: 7, 
VM, 15): ‘The many kings preceding mg whose names iit apeotrted unte royalty.’ 
If the text here be correct, wo might translate dw by ‘the deity,’ or understand it 
to be the name ofa god J, The later would, however, only ty admissible if we 
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from one of this this kings aligns, | 
tithes as bel tdi tt Mar du, ined of the sede; the god: ) : 
7, 24), and ba SsGH dash She aed, Use lands ‘al: tie: godka (aot =e 
Many gods are mentioned in the text, but Merduk towers above them all 
the in, ‘the deity’ par excellence, We shall return to this subject later. 

Sera kcabate ranch teeta to the “ Records” are from « translation 
Oppert The signs here read Flare an é dof (cf. original I. R. 70, col. 3,11 
col 4.1 3). The an or ifs is the determinative for ‘god,’ andl 6x kit is the very 

t combination for the god Ba (e.g. 1V. B Gl, 20-14; Danae Aya Bs " 

34, |. 2, compared with py 26, 1.2) Oppert has hinealt” elsewhere in the 
Seta t (xi. 20: the original is I. H. 16.58) correctly tminalated am da ilf by 
while in #till another place (+ Records,” xi 24) he haa combined bis two ren 
and given ua a third, AFL Here he evidently means only lo say that her 
fal and Lion convertible terms, or rather that fa in Ei, But Rawlinson im 
derstood him, and henee be tells ua that in two of the passages the name Ei * seema 
to stand for Aa, who is called BAY sometionss " (p. 37, note}. Let the foture 
writer on the ‘ ‘Soience of religion " beware of such “data” os these! 

The “ Records” (v. 118) have another mention of the god FY, but tho translation 
if hopelesaly incorrect. ‘The original (I, R.54, col, 2, |. 60), am an ahaa per (2) am dei, 
could never mean ‘(the statue) of the god 21, the heanty of the aphere." [tia to 
be rend ching sAw-por (T) stomd ivi, ‘the gods in the presence (7) of heaven and 
earth.’ The same expression occurs eleewhers (V. K. i. $6), oxcept that the plural 
Gdind is oxpressed, not by doubling the sign an ow, but in the more usual way, an 
mew, 


eat 





“il 


Fqually unfortunate ia the argument for the existence of a god J? (AYjor Aa 
drawn from the Accwdlian name of the city Babylon, which Rawlinson informa tun 
(p. 28) was Aa-ra, On the contrary, this name was Aa-dingir, generally written 

Gam ra, where ra is what is known aaa “ phonetic complement,” indicating that 
the preceding sign on is on ideogram for a word ending in the letter r (f= 
Agevrian dita, ‘gute,” Ambic &dfu: cf. Delitzwch, Leseefueke, p. 52, 1 283; ond 
for dingir = Assyrian du, ‘god,’ cf ib, p. 46,12) The nome Jiri-dlu is then 1 
literal travalution into Assyrian from the Accadian Ka-dingir, ‘gate of god.’ As 
dingir waa the generic term for ‘deity’ among the Accadians, so waa ii among 
the Babylonians amd Assyrians. Far from meaning ‘the gate of JL’ it more prob 
wiktwe ise. gate of deity,’ without reference to a special god or eren to 
a Single ge Thin’ seems to be also Schruder's present opinion (RK. A. TT.) pp. 
127, 128). The word da often occurs where there is no thought of a particular 
god : eg. LR. 36.64, where Sargon appoints for hie now capital, Diir-Shorrwin, 
pertona who shall teach the inhabitants pvlak ili w sherri, * the fear of god and 
of king,” i.e. *of the gods and of the kings. Klsewhere there is mention of the 
food or the clothing ‘of god and of king’ (ef. Jody. ix, 18). 

Prof, Rawlinson ways (p. 38) that the god J? + was certainly rogurded as the hen 
of the pantheon ;” and yet, perhaps because he woe “a somowhat shadowy 
being,” the Babyloniins “frequently omit him from lists which seem to contain all 
the other gods" He cites 5 a case of auch omission an inscription of the ve 
ancient king Age-kok-rim? (“ Records,” vii. 3), But the original (V. RB. 23, 

7, 1. 36) has in the list cited the very ideograms (an én kif) on which Oppert’s and 
Hawlinson's Bél- ET ja bowed. The same ideagram occurs also in the Sth line of 
this inseription; bates it is in both cases correctly translated ' Hal" in the 4“ Reo. . 
ords,” Rawlinson is thus prevented from recornizing his wey geld Ad-F! This 
lint (* Records,” vii. 7,8) ia by no means inteoded to give the names of all the 
principal gods, It omits Jahier, the greatest of the goddesses, Hut that Jddor 
was one of the chief deities of Agu-at-rimé's pantheon is seen by tho fact that 
she is mentioned in the opening of the inscription (I. 9) along with the great gods 
Anu, Ba, Ea, Marduk, Sin, and Shamash. 

We pass now to tho examination of some other passages in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. One of theso ja an én Gif an am am sur wi (1, BR. 63, col. 7, L 24; Vo ER. 
cope vy ppt generally understood until recently to contuin the names of 

three gods, BY Fi and Mordwk. As we have above seen, om én Ait are indeed the 


aigna which very often represent the god Aa; an swr uf are the signa for the god 
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Mardak, twas therefore very ontural to eee in on an another doity, Le, the god 
JL This intorpretation commita, however, a double mistake: aw éu £if is not here, 
tbo god Be, is indeed note proper name at all, but meany bal‘ fore," 

whilé aa ao is to be read thing, ‘the gods.” We should thon have in transliteration 
bel ides Moniek, ‘the lord of the gode, Marduk,” in which Mourdek awd the ‘lon 
of the gods! are synonymous ex) a. The reading '4 ikind Marduk, ‘the 
lord of gods, Marduk,” recommends itself! by ite bare announcoment, is perfectly 
consenant with what we know to have been the high myard of the Babylonians for 
this deity, and is raised above all doubt by Hne 44 in a Nebochadnecear inser 
Hon recently acquired by the library of Harvard University. This line hus 

mur ston én hit wi wi, which ore to be read Marduk Wi iliei, io." Mar- 
fuk, the lord of gods." Here Marduk precedes the appositive title 44 jini, and al 
} the ie man, But ai nd iso well-keown way of writing didat: 
noe TL) B. 5.0 6, where the writing &¢-lit mind stands for the goddess 
nome ia often written B-fif on mdash: ie. dell ddd (1. R 26.00): or ef, 
VR, $4,526, where for of ni onother copy rends ag an, i.e. ildmi, ‘the goda’ 
Compake further the expression ifiind (written wi nd) ddaf'a, ‘the gods, my ere- 
niora’ (IV. RO1T244). 

Tt is also pot without avalogy when as Aa Et the special combination of aigna 
for th By Ail, is employed instead of the usual simple éu.ns.4 common name for 
fi, Jord." The sume secondary application of a sign is seen in the lange charee- 
tor pronounced i and used a a connective of words, This d ia, so fur os fT have 
observed, never employed in the older literature as a syllable, but is alwoye un 
2 odent word menting ‘and,’ or it is occasionally an iieogram (as tp - 
bara above). But in some of the toxta of Nebuchadnezzar d@ is used both as a 
connective and oso syllable, specially in the word ra-W-d ‘gremt:" e.g. Jer cfeal: 
ba ro-bi-d, ' Marduk, tho great lord’ (V. Ro 34.11 a): ba rota Mardek, ‘ the 
great lord, Marduk’ (V. BR. 34.55 4; cf. also L i. 51, col. 1, 10), 

Another passage supposed—by Schrader, for instance (K. A. 'T.*, 11}—to be: 
tive proof of the existence of a god JI, is on a lexicographical tablet com 4 
Fat of pods (TL 48.24). Part of this bilingual tablet containg on the heft 
certain signs aod on the right the names of cortuin deities, written ideographically 
or phonttically, represented by those signs, Firat comed ifn, then ater, These 
are followed by Anu, Bef, and Ea, the membera of the first-triad in the Pantheon. 
Then cane Sh Shamash, Raman, constituting the scoond well-known trind. 
After these are Marduk and his spouse, Zirpanite ; Nobu and his spouse, Titindti, 

Yow it isclaimed that thia list gives the names of the Babylonian gods with 
their relative rank, and that tis ot the head of the st ta the supreme pod, i, 2, 
the god J? or AL /eh-tar, tho second namo, is also understood to be the well. 
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known poddess Jshtar, Of course, then, she must be the second in rink, next to 
JE and higher than Aw, Aa, and 2a, 

The date of this tablet is not Icnown, though it is perhaps very old. ‘The mon- 
tion af a Sargon, who ts probably the Sargon of Agane, would indiente that the 
text was not earllor than the time of this king. Now wo have texts belongring: bo 
still earlier times, for instance a text of the old king Agu-bok-rimd (V. BR. 33); 
but this text, though mentioning many of the gods, has no Ji; and it names the 
goddess Jriter after Anu, Ai, Ea, and other gods, Tn general, leaving the ist 
foeetan iscusel a cried ao area ny T vided no iperag that fetter wos eve 

med a6 of equal rank wi the gods au, Bel, anil Eo. [In the Assyrian 
method of representing the gods by numbers, 60 stacda for Amu, 30 for Sia, the 
moon-god; while Jekter has only 1s (Lots, Quest. de hist.Sabb.). Tho pre- 
Pe aectinece ; before as either ister ia not the poddes of 
tint name, or if it js, the List ia not altogether arran aaccorth ing th t relative 
rank of the gods. Hn po ae 

‘The most probable solution of the diffleulty lies in considering both ia and deh- 
for io the list as representing. not two deities, hut generically 'god" and * goddess’ 
(so Tiele, Hist Comp,, p, 182), just as they in their turn are preceded by two 
signa for ‘heaven’ and ‘earth.’ “The uso of the wor! ish-tar (written an ish-tor) to 
express, not the name of a deity, but *gidideaa' in l, would be parallel te 
hoeg he hare ahve pet ay to the name Bal And there is other proof 

mt Ghfar wos so used, being Indewd occasional accompanied by pronominal 
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his goddess’ (1V. ER. 8.104) and of tri-mas-ni du feh-to-rt, ‘My goddess haa not 
loved me! (TV. B. 67.565) Tho word occurs even in the plural, like the 
Hebrew anney. One of Sargen's loseriptlons mentions ddnd © din dah-faroot 
dain Asher, ‘the gods and goddesses inhabiting Aseyrin' ( Khora. 176; ef. TL, 
BR. 66.2), That ila is often used for ‘god" in general is a well-known fact, nnd 


i 






Rome = of euch use have already bean quoted, 

Still another argument for the existence of a god EY is drawn from a passage in 
lo serie oll Balivlonian king anraeraly of Hoorn (Ménant, 
Mime de fa long, wesyr., 2d ed) «This text beygina thus: ‘I am Hamm : 


the mighty king, the king of Babylon, tho king... of the four regions 
of the work, who fulfils the will of dfardwk, the ruler who rejoicea his 
(i.e. Marduk’) heart.” [t then proceeds: *When ff (an) i é& kit gave the 
people of Sumer and Akkad into my dominion and filled my-hand... 1 digged the 
canal of Hammoragash, a blessing for the people, the bearor (baiviaf) of abundant 
waters to the inhabitants of Sumer and Akkad,'’ The discussion here concerns the 
rp eh Hon én dot, whith have been read Jin i AA, ‘the god JT and the 


Beside this reading, there ore sundry other possibilities, 1, A mistake ip the 
text. For wu P sdjeg'= Aaiet should be sur-ut, the similar and well-known signa for 
the god Marr pies would then read Marduk bél, * Marduk, the lord’ 
(an én doit, os abore, representing in that case not the god Ba but the common 


2. But let os suppose the text correct. Then we may read ify od AY ‘iy and 
JE" and umiersiand ifu as ‘fhe pod, the icity.’ The question then becomes, 
which deity? In this inscription the god preéminent is Murcwk, eo that the 
sage, while reading ‘the pod and 24," would mean '‘Jfordsk and BA" T 
agrees well with other parta of the en tee [tia with the forces which .Mar- 
duk gives him that Hammuragash builds his castle. Onnliting the passage onder 
examination, no other deity is mentioned by name except Morduk, and his name 
ig mentioned twict, Mordet is then clearly the chief god of thia toxi In ~ 
another short inscription of Hammuragash, Marduk ts beyond all question the 
great god in this king’s pantheon, He is called by such tithes aa ‘the great Jord * 
(bef rofl), ‘the giver of abundance’ (nadin Adgadli), ‘the Jord of Hammuragash,' 
‘the lord of Eshaggil and Exida' (two famed temples). Hammuragash names 
himeelf ‘the beloved shepherd of Marduk; and he built at Borsippa a temple to 
* Marduk his creator’ (ana Marduk ili binishw), Prof. 'Tiele (fist. Comp, 182) offers 
the same solution, but supposes that iu stands for the god Ans, which seems to 
me lows probable, 

Une might go a step further, and maintain that, so far as our information 
extends, Marduk is from the earliest times of the notional history the chief Baby- 
lonian deity in point of rank, and that therefore there was no placed for a 
supretne for J 

Another paragraph should discuss the use of the word iu in roomes, [ft 
is well known that both Babyloviand and Assyrians were very food of compound. 
Ing proper names of sever! clements, one of which should be the name of a deity, 
The result of an examination of proper names containing Gu would be to show 
that this wor! does not represent a particular deity, but cimply ‘god," aa we saw 
‘above in the case of Aab-iln,* Babylon.” This is not saying that du would mean 
the same gol in each case, Zikor-iw, for Instance, ‘Servant of thu," might mean 
servant of Ashdr, servant of Mardyk, scrvant of Bal, according to the preferences 
of the family in conferring the name. 

On general grounds also it might be argued that there was no superior god J 
in the Babylonian egos cee It is on ll sides admitted that he must have been 
a very Tague, indefinite being, whoee fonctions no one can define, The sytem 

née complete without him. Anw was god of the heavens, AMT of the earth, Ba of 
the de The planets also hod their special deities. In Asayria, Aahdr waa the 
notional god, excelling in power all othera, In Babylon this dignity belonged to 
Morduk, Ifa supreme god Ji existed, he ought to hove taken some part in the 
eondnet of -alfhirs, cither of goda or of men; this he seems pever to have done. 

Further, in the Babylonian account of Creation and the Deluge, many gots 
appear, but a god JI never. Likewiee in the accounts of the Babylonian gods 
which hare been left us in Greek by Berosus and Damascius, /7 haa no plac 





And, in gonerul, in tho older Habvlonian system {for it ts auppesed that the ides 
of the supromacy of J) became obscured in Inter times), we may the 

find a to whom the other mombers of the pantheon are subject. Th 
be an approach to monotheism which the Babylonians down to th 
empire never made. Before the consolidation of the empire, it seoms that each 
city or province regarded ita own ieity os the rhost powerful of all; ond after 
mich consolidation the national gol became the most powerful, but still the other 
deities dil not become his subjects, They were indeed in the estimation of the 
people Inferior to the national god, but independent of him, each in his own 
sphere supreme. It is in national affairs that the supremacy of the national deity 


For r the general conclnsion we might draw support of a negstive kind from 
other Semitic sources, The worl Al represents neither in Helirew sor Phorni- 
cian the name of a supreme deity (the Arabic does not have the word), hut ia, 48 
mnung the Babylonians, the general term for ‘deity.” The Phoenicians seem mot 
to have advanced beyond thie point The Hebrows went further, Whew they 
roae to the full conacmonsnesa of monotheism, they made use of the general term 
for deity, Ei, Fiokim, in epoaking of the only God, Ther still retained indeed the 
nime Fohew slong with Alohta, bot it was beesuee their pational deity Fishiee, 
whem they had once regarded a¢ one among other deities, had risen to be in 
nonning cooxtensive with Alohim, Yolwee has boret through national bounda- 
res and become the Ji the * pod," of the whole world, not supetior to other pods, 
bat the only Ged, holding to all othera the relation of Oxieieoce to non-existence, 
This is the doctrine which comes out with auch forces in the second Tnalal ixhy. 5, 
6, 14, 15, 21, 22; xIvi. 9). 

It is pot impossible that other passages from Uhe cuneiform inscriptions right 
be adduced in proof of the existence of 4 Habylonion god £2 bot those reppurdesd 
is strongest by the advocates of this theory have boon examined, and therm ja po 
riaconable deutt that any others might be onsil y¥ explained in agreement with Ube 
eopolusion of the foregoing discissicn. 


0 On the Bronze Crab Inscription of the New York Obelisk, 
hy Prof, Isaxe H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pac; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary, 

Those who were present al the New York moeting of the Society, just before 
the obtlisk was set up io the Central Park, will remember that at the clots of 
Prof. G. Seyfarth's communication about the obeliak, U asked if he had seen the 
bronze crab, aml could give a correct reading of the inscription npot it: aa 1 hod 
noticed that the published copios differed from each other, and it was Lmpeor tert 
to pot at the trie reading. 

Finny old that at about the same time, both before and after that meeting, [ 
had written to several gontlemon who I thought possess! sufficient interest to 
have the mntter looked into; but I did not suceesd in awnkening their attention, 

(m the 20th April last, 1 had my firet opportunity to examine at lelanre the 
crab ond ite inscriptions, the Metropolitan Museum of Artin New York (where 
the eral now fs) being closed, and the stand with the crab boing wheelod out ao 
that | could view it in any light I wished. 1 made careful copies and notes: ani 
also brought away tin-foil impressions, anda double set of plaster casts of both 
BH Maras cit thet aif the 

turns out that all the published copies aro wrong, The Greek, on the outer 
side of the thick part of the claw, ia Big rete ah 
L If KAIZAP=-z ~ 
EAPRAPOLAN EGUKE 
APAITER TONOTNTOX 

MON TIOT 





That la: 
: oe year 18 of Coeor 
Harharua set [it] wp, 
The arohitect beh 7 
Por tins. . - 
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viata sins tha behdea wae atone cleaned maued before thia 
0 whe Wholly undiscorniblea, Hut it ia now quite plain, td cut tee 


Brat Pe thew lat two letters are indistinct; the 0 being smallor, and 
e top of the line; and the = being barely legible. 
“in Liewt-Commander H. H. Gorringe's “Egyptian Obelisks,” Plate V., facio 
Laps and p, 74, the inacription ie given without the mistake in the L 
serio’ placed after it memes to me doulstful); but, for the reason men- 
Fe, the I of the date:ts omitted, Also, the one word of the third line 
ia wrote separated into two: APAITERTON OYFNTOZ, doubtless by an error 
of inte 
The Latin fnaicription, on the inner side of the claw, ia difficult, and could never 
have mk Wis _ vie the pee oe nie It is not so well or so skjl- 
Barta Much mere inped by tite, an ahdher bb semen Aor 
ened, for trouble and confusion, The inscription as gi Cooeee 
cb nnd by Gorrings (ait supra), omitting the Se mation patie tity many be 
fter's work, ani which is not to be seen on the bronze), is as follows: 


ANNO VIII 
AVGVSTI CAKSARIS 
HARBARVS PREAEF 
ABGYPTI POSVIT 
ARCHITECTANTE POoNTIO 


This is in several respecta. The inscription containa only four lines ; 
tho CARSARIS ia on the firat line: there is no trace whalever of the word 
AVGVSTI; and the dato was clearly AVI, and not VII simply. But it ia 
obscure, and Lina to be restored from the fragmentary stroked Of the letters. The 
word ANNO is also very obsoure, and has to be likewise restored, But T will 
firwt restore the imecription as it was on the bronge, and then make what remoarka 
T intend at present, The inscription waa na follows : : 


ANNO XVII CAKRSARIS 
HARBARVS PRAEF 
ABRGY ETI POSVIT 
ARCHITECTANTE PONTIO 


"In the year 18 of Coaar, 
Burborue Proefeat 
Of Kuypt set [it] op, 
Pontius being architect.' 


For “architect,” in both Inseriptions, | might have chosen a more teclinical Kng- 
worl: bat it i# aa well to have it thus.) 

It is plain, almost wt the first glince, that a former inscription hnderiey the 

Pita i one (a fact first discovered by Dr. W. 0. Prime and Gen, di Cesnoda) ; boent 

k it was only a mistake in cutting the inseription, and that it waa made and 

corrected by the sume engraver that made the prosentone, The marke of hammer 

and other tools, and porhapa of fire to soften, are quite plain in the former oblit- 

eration. The frst line seema to hwve been made correctly: but 1 think that in 

making the second line the word CAESARIS was repeated, and the fault continued 
farther on in the lingé—al least, Hefore the B are toes of a ee mage 

anil the lower curve in the same B is mostly part of a still legible 3, Ez 
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That is: 










‘in BARBAERVS is illegible But T | 
‘pot go inte further particulars of that sort, Adan evidence of the charactor 
the engraver'a knowledge, I will atate that the P in AKGYPTI is made like a 
‘Greok TT, with the right log short. na often seen in Inscriptions, manuscripts, 
early printed books. The T's in the inet line extend high above the line, as 
resented in Cooper's copy; but the two last aro formed on the last stroke of the 
N preceding. The F at the ond of the second line (it is now impossible to say 
whether it waa followed by V5) likewise extends high above its line. 
 Withoot the aid of the Grock, only CAESARIS could be rem) on tho firat line; 
“BARBARYVS conld never have boon made out; and the P in PRAEF likewise 
would have remained undecipherable, Alen, in the noxt lino, the lin AEGYPTI 
haga mistaken (or oldor) stroke which makes it a good D if one chooses so lo 
read it In short, itis impossitle to account for the former published reading of 
the Latin inscription. 
The matter of a supposed former inscription I forbear to go into further, aa il 
would require more time than 1 now have ot command. T have not noted all 
the pecullaritios of the marks of euch inscription; nor of the lottrs of either the 
Greek of the Latin inscription. Matters historical, also, [ leave untouched, aa | 
learn that Prof, Merriam of Columbia Oollege has given the subject thorough 
study, atl ia preparing on article for publication which will render needless an 
further discussion on my part. | have only wished to give my independent bostl- 
mony to the farts [ have personally observed. 


1. On certain Sounds in the Peking Pronunciation of Chinese, 
by Mr. B. 5. Lyman, of Northampton, Mass, 


Mr. Lyman gave his views upon a few pointy in Chinese pronunciation which 
aro wont ta be made onnecesaarily troublesome and deterrent to a beginner in 
the Iangenge. Ho hod practised them through o year ot Yedo under an Intelll- 
pent native of Peking, and afterward verified his conclosions with o well-eduented 
Poking teacher at Shanghai. 

The aound sometimes represented by za’ is not made up of a sond and sonant 
sibilant followed by a breathing, but is simply a surds followed by the vowel- 
sound of our ¢ in mercy (our long “noutral vowel” before +r), The same vowel- 
sound ocours after many other consonants, und has been very variously repre- 
sented: most appropriately, perhapa (by Williama), with the German 4. 

The sounds «A and ch followed only by that vowel are pronounced with the 

rolled op, wa for an Engrtiah ir, 
he initial sound of the word for ‘man’ (jén) is-written by some with § by 
others with si; iti really a y toade with the tonguo rolled up as above. : 

The eound sometimes represented by érh, sometimes by 'rA, containe the same 
re wan ofein mercy, with our rin arm—on r made rather far hack in tho 
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_ Wade distinguishes hy ‘A before a, 4 0, u, and As before ¢ and di, what Wil- 
liams writes with simplo 4, The ltteer is preferable, since the follawing vowel 
always determines the te d of the sound: in the formor case, the German cA of 
; in the latter, that of ich, only made still further forward in the mouth, close 
behind tho teeth. It lathe some with the Yedo A, often mistaken liy provincial 
Japanese and foreigners for the Japanese «i; it ia the sound which gave Golow- 
sftae ah. res pag Beg English A-sound is heard in Peking Chinese only 
aT en, © pf, od &, where ite ion sufficient]; 
ut i ba pere tard positio y separates it from the other 

Wis a short English oo, and teu has really no consonant slement. Tn like man- 

it, y tsa short English ee, and yi is sounded oxacily like & 

It has been nometimes hold that Chinese words should not be called monosyl- 
labie when ther contain three separate vowel sounds: but theese are short. and 
run together ag tningagg sas or triphthong. and there can be no valid objection 
to our Viewing them as forming together one syllable. 

Besides such combined short vowels, Peking Chineso has what some trould call 
single long vowela: which, however, seein rither to be similarly coslescing 
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different vowels, An unrepestod single short vowel is followed by = or ag, i 
| which enables the slide to be made audible, ‘These slides. on two different key, 
a, a higher and « lower, ure the * tones,” a much exaggerated bugbear to thowe whe * 
| ore to begin the stedy of the lnngunge. . ; 
_11, Translation of two brief Buddhist Satras from the Tibetan, 
by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, now of Montreux, Switzerland; presented 
: by the Corresponding Secretary. | 


ar The two Sitras, of which I offor a translation from the Tibetan in the following 
. pages, serve to show, in a certain measure, that Buddhist literature ja in reality a 
comparatively meager ono, if we take into consideration the immense collection i 
devoted to it extant at the present time, | | 
T might have taken o hundred other Sfitras in the Tibetan Akah-Agyur that 
would inve equally well served my purpose; but these are eapecially commenda- 
ble, becuuse they are short, It must have struck every one who fe road any 
ed : number of Buddhist works how the same etoreaty ped phrases, the same similes, 
oovur on erery page, and that one Sdtra differs from another only by slight changes 
meron. Take the Shanmepada, the Sutin Nipite, or the Tibetan Uddanevarge, 
, | and you will find the substance of nearly every Sttra in the canon; these works : 
have Mya ae been used as compendiums from which the long diffuse Sitras like 
the Lalita Vistera, or the Projat Piiremite, hove been derived: bat turn to 
whichever work one will, one finds the same sentiments, the same old precepts, of » 
the JAammapadta and other like works. 
I do not claim that these works ore in themselves among the oldest of Buddhist 
literuture; on the contrary, they cannot have been composed tntil after the 
Dharma hed been taught for a long while; but they certainly contain the baat 
authenticated versions of the sayings of the Buddha Gautama, 
The founder of Buddhism addressed himself to the masses of the people, to the 
learned and to the ignorant; and to all he taught, not an elaborate system, but a 
fow irrefutable truths; in some cosea, even, he enables a hopelessly stupid person 
Lo perceive the tnuith hy the siniphe performance af Stee tonics) Inbanr, or iv the 
constant repetition of one word: byt generally he teaches them to repeat a few 
fines which contain that portion of the doctrine best suited to their intelligence, 
Frequently the triviality of the simile struck their untatored minds, and in ever 
eagé the verses were eo short that it required but little application to commit them 






He who, though be can only recite » few lines (of the law), walls in the way 
of the law, and hos forsaken passion, anger, and ignorance, he hase share im the 
priesthood" | Vddmarurge, ive 23: JMionmeapincdir, 200), | 
«Tt is these oft-repeated aphorinus that have served as the basis of the greater 
pst pt the Sitras, which were set down in writing long after the death of the 
Buddha; and it is unquestionably a proof of the estimation in which ther were 
held, to find them everywhere repeated, or « slightly altered that we cannot help 
detecting the source from which ther are taken. 

For these rensons, I think that wherever we see theme aphorisms, we may take 
them as the utterances of the Buddha, with much groater probability than way 
other part of the works we may have bofore wa he bees following SOtras are 
therefore worth notioe, for they are undoubtedly compilations, It is remarkable 
that, beside Sitras like these, in whieh inoral virtues are so highly exalted, we 
find passages like the following, mken from the Arakmdjala SGtra- “ Bhikehns, 
all those fooliah beings baa = heard (the law), speaking in praise of the 
Tathagata, only speak of trifles, such as morality (tla), and of the removing of 
desires by seclusion " (Biah-Agyer, Noo xxx, f. 110 b). 

The explanation of this discrepancy seems to lie in the fact that morality, 

_ charity, good will, etc, were the foundation—indispensable, it is trne—the pre- 
lininary steps, of him who would reach facie enlightenment, who would become 
a Buddiin, The omniscience @ which the Buddha was possessed made the more 
humble virtues «ink into insignificance—in the case mentioned in the Arohmaijiila, 

“Morality—that is to say, keeping the ten or the six commandments binding on 
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I have endeavored to presery much as possible, the style of the gathia 


u, ae 
forming, the latter part of the Mitiritidrana Sdtra, which appears to me to have 


been something like » rong. 


This Site especial interest from the fiet that it is one of « rather numer- 
ous class of SGtras which were transinted into Tibetan directly from Pali, as we 
are Informed by the colophon, which says that “it was translated in the Mahavi- 
hiira, in the island of Ceylon, by a great pandit Anandactri and the baswrruiya 

Inara, the bhikshu of adobe Ri-me-rggal-mten dpal-baang-po (Siryadhraga 
oabhadra th, who (both of them) understood the two languages (Pali and Tibetan 
or Sanskrit).” 

BHIKSHU PRAREJU SUTRA. 

In the langunge of Insia, Ahitein proreju sitra; in the language of Bol (Tibet), 

rofefe aehies- Ces (ies ee called Geky octane Os ALR 

Praiss be to him ok wa all! 
~ Lonce heard the stray ster Orisa Hlesned One was residing in the 
Phullapadmn eiAdra in great city o vaati, accompanied b a retinue of 
twelve hundred and fifty bhix sha, “! 

it happened that from amidst the retinue of the Blessed One, the arya 
called Ur 1, whose senses init well Sonironed, who was attentive, whose wisdom 

1 fniand, who was particu a ti esteemed on account of the way in which he 

d recite the Maloney ral po had heen set forth by the Blessed One, ris- 

ing op ro his mat, throwing his clonk over one shoulder, touched the ground 

ia right knee with hands joined over his breast, and amilingly anid to Bha- 

gavat: “Thou who. like o lotus, art free from the mire of the world, thou who 

art aig Usa asa mountain, whose mighty body is adorned with the ornaments 

of symmetry and benutified with the flowers of signs, thou whom one gazes at 
unwearyingly, who art the best of the best, thee do I worship! 

— We who are here gathered together, all of us bhikshus, we beseech the 

One to tell us these four things: 1. the nature of a bhikehu: 2 the different 
Kins (ot bhikebo); 3. what constitutes (this condition): 4. the ‘deportment (of a 
u Lie} 

Then the Conqueror, the Blesexd One, well pleased, turned toward Upali and 
aaid: “ Give then only ear, Upaili, and I will gatiafy you by explaining what is 
becoming in bhikahus 

The real bhikehu, being the chief ornament of tho Law, the real bhikahy Is o 
living dinnmond. 

The real bhikehu, having cast off suffering, the real bhikshu is the son of the 


Conqueror 

The real bhiksha, having destroyed all corruption, the real bhikehn to the 
garden of freedom. ih) 

The bhikebu controlling (or who controls) his whole nature, knowing the four 
fundamental (truths), and erring the two hundred and fifty (rules of the Prd- 
Hmokha™), is pure and tirteo 

There are many kinds of bhikshne: the signa and choracteristica of the real 
bhikshe, of him to whom that nome only really applies, are these: 

He who seeks for virtue (dye-slong = bhikehn), and who seeks for his food hy 






weston Pa re gre who walks in the way, whose life ia correct, who- 


haa cast off passions, he, on account of these qualities, is a bhikshu, 
Schon gine desta gd having cast away (worldly) ornaments, he is 
well ad He has attained hia great desire when be hes cast off dosires. 
The m Medias vie cate shots eee ae One EE fine) gar- 
cnmareheery Abacos elephants, palanquing wagons and carriages, for which he 
et Uptl sid ls nok a ee 
o: “ Whut the Sugata has said is cbacure: I 
beseech the Sugata to Miuminate with the of his words the obscurity of hi 
(previous) sayings.” = os 








* There are 253 rules in the Bhikshu Pratimoksha and 278 in the - Bhéteheen 
in the Tibetan version. The Chinese Pritimoksha has 250 rules, oni 
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| whe rowed the most precious of ornaments. 
as ind rags he wor he pean of Ue dn, he saben 


It is not camphor and such like, but morality, that is the beet of u te, 

Tt is not white, red, or such like, but faith. that is the most beautiful color, 

it is not worldliness, but application, that ia the best and swiftest Con Vey Anoe, 

Contemplation and the practice of the Law is the best food, and has a sweeter ; 

Wey who be the chads of ik i 

oy i a 1# community are dispassionate, who ore content *) 

with a single mat, come tot back again (to b world). they are truly bhikehns 

They who, weary of the three perfections * (prodhdna) and thoir accom pani- - 
ment, become hermits, and (take up) cool dwel places, pinealbse pins shiatavas? ' 
and minds all well controlled, knowing the proper way to comport themsel 


' ot dane truly bhiketiws. 
of these (kinds of bhikehus) arrive at the city of freedom, where they 
enjoy the perfect happiness of freedom.+ 
He who seo at the alms-bow! and the other (possessions of « bhikshu), will 
he eect in hell in molten bronze for four thousand dadpas, 
morality (cila) brings happiness, to others morulity (ie. the want of , 
morality) is a source of suffering. 
tenn who has morality hoa the greatest blessing, He who acta against morality’ 
in misery. 
. He who has brought himself to perfectly observe morality, the appearance ; 
. that man is beautiful. . = 7 
| n dingo day be conquered, | consider, the man who has learnt morality; for in 
day he sequires an incalculable am@®unt of merit, which vies with the fruit 
ightenment (bodhi), 
ae who convinces himself that he understands the spirit of the Law (tit. the 
gign of victory) of the Sugatn, when he i# not k bad ie: tz of the Law 
that man ia only devoted to form (rapa)};t that bhikehn 1 er like a mad 
ball held by a hair, or like one who drinks acids rather than aweets, That man. 
tio day innumerable seeds of wickedness, and does hims himaetf all kinds 
He who keeps not the fila precepla, who, though not keepin the precepts, 
‘adda that ie comprehends rightly the Law of the Sugata, wi who plies of the 
that one can hold on to form (rapa) and to a home (life), that nau, net kaehe 
i ine the precepts, perceives not the characteristica that mark all worldly (existence) 
as caeentially connected with sorrow; eo all the utterances of that man are evil, 
The live trunk of a tree can send forth shoots for a long tim time: #o that map will 
talk for a long time the lon La dh of sin, and will greatly | to his wicked works.§ 
Morality {a the ; greatest ppiness! Morality is the road to freedom! Morality 
aoe reread erection Maly is the foundation of enlightenment! Mf 
chic things! Wateh over morality as over oe f 
for life is at stake! He who renounces it, eile foolish is fa et) 
All things that are born have but a limited existence: beat inowaitty Be no Buch 


Therefore, ae eens | other disciples, watch well over these inwa," 
When the Bleed One | thus spoken, U and the bhiksh 

tolled his teachin ” ba sicte 
The sfitra called Hhikshn prarefu is floished.F 





* Gio-bo grum: this most likely means Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, but in a very 
restricted ernse. 
DSi attain arhatship or Mepamirodna, 
“Tr ono hat heard little, bot does carefully observe the moral laws, he, 
Reps eco she moral rs is the beat kind of hearer.” Cddnavarga, xxiL8, 
¥s 
Or it ma be rendered: “He who is born has a limi 
iiecas rye San tr ba ins pion takera limited life, but ho who ob- 
‘f Taken from the Akah-Agyer, xxvi“ vol. of the Mdo, f. 189, 192. 


mad | 





MAITRIDHAVANA SUTRA. 


Glory to the blessed Triratna! , | 
ard, while the Blessed One waa stopping at (rivasti, at 
2of Ansthapindikn. Tt ha that the Bleased One called 





the Hhikshus to im; and when they were in the presence of the lord Bhagavat, 


he spoke to them as follows: . a 

| “To thoroughl emancipate the mind, one must show good will; to steadfastly 
keep it in one’s thought, one must show it to many; one most bo dispassionate, 
one mat mare it a montal law, one must strictly adhere to it: to this aecus- 
tom yourselves, devote yourselves, 
_ ‘There are eleven blessings (attached to good will) which I will explain, They 
aro a8 follows: one sleeps peacefully, ono awakes efully, one has oo had 
dreams, men delight in him, supernatural beings delight in him, the gods protect 
him, fire or poison or the eword harm him not, his mind is meh i ha vy, hin ooun- 
tenance is-beaming, be will die with his mind at pence, through hi tie hectian deb 
ary dco ty ae pein ' 

Bhikehus, steadfastly keep the thought of good will in your minds, practice it, 

show it to many, be dispassionate, make it your fundamental law, strictly eaters 
fo it, to this aceustom yourselves, devote yourselves, Thess then are the eleven 


blessing 
Bhikatus, I will tell you of yot other blessings that good will brings: 
He lives with food and drink in plenty, Which he finds near at hand, 
He lives in the midst of great abundance, The man who ia not without good will, 
Where'er he goes within the town, Bo it in the city or in the royal 1 
Everywhere he meets with honor, The man who is not without 5 
To him thieves and robbers come not, To him the king doea no 
He is a friend to all creation, The man who is not without rood 
_ Free from anger, he happily lives at home; To mankind there 












oo, 
will. 


will, 


ehines no such 


pleasing varie, 
But be is better than them all, The man who is not without good will, 
He who shows honor, honor he will find, He who'bows, to him shall others bow, 
Glory and fame shall be find, The man whe ia not without good will. 
Ho who is respectful, reapect he shall find, Reverence comes to him who shown it, 
He will have the bloom of health, The man -who ja not without good will, 
He shines as doee o blazing tire, Hie body like that of some (bright) god ; 
He will not lose his wealth, The man who ia not. without good will, 
Great will be the herda, Great the grain in the field, . 
Many the sone aod the daughters, Of the man who is not without good will, 
Falls he from off the mountain-top, Or falls he from off a tree, 
He a not, but (pentiy) reaches the earth, The man who ia Hot without prowl 
will. 
The man who climbs « phate (? or fala) tree, Cannot be shaken by the wind, 
So anemics cannot bring to harm The man who is not without good will,” 


The sfitra on showing good will is finished, (Biah-Agyur, Mido xxx. f G7, 576.) 


After the completion of this paper, the Society, with the usual 
vote of thanks to the American Acudemy for the nse of its room, 
adjourned, to meet again in New Haven in October. 





4 10 language a of India, AfiitriMdrana satra; in the langunge of Bod, 
Banepa Soop ma (th sr on oie went will eo) mee 
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Procendings at New Haven, Oct, 24th and 25th, 1883, 


Parsuant to adjournment, the Society met at the Library-room 
of the Yale Divinity School in New Haven, on Wednesday, 
October 24th, at 3 o’elock ». a., the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the previous meeting, the 
Committee of Arrangements reported that they had accepted on 
behalf of the Society an invitation from the Corresponding Seere- 
tary to assemble socially, with their ladies, at his honse in the 

evening, meeting there other invited cnests: and that the readine 
of papers would be adjourned from the end of the afternoon ane 
Thursday morning at nine o'clock, 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next 
mecting to be held in Boston, in May next, and on Wednesday 
the 7th of that month, unless the Committee of Arrangements, 
Professors Toy and Abbot, should see reason for changing the 
day. They also stated that, at the suggestion of the Treasurer, 
they had voted to omit the yearly assessment for the current year, 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
chosen Corporate Members: 

Prof. Paul Haupt, of Baltimore, Md. : 
Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, of New York City. 

The correspondence of the past half-year was reported on, and 
extracts from it were read: 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards writes from Bristol, Eng., Aug. 17th, 
1583, explaining that she is not (as called in the Proce ings of 
the last meeting) Mr. Poole's assistant, but honorary secretary 
along with him to the Egypt Exploration Fund, which she had 
labored independently for many years to call into life, 

Pres't Martin, of the Tung-wen Collewe, writes from Peking, 
Sept. 4th, 1893, conimenting on the state of affaira in China, and 
promising for the Society's next meeting a paper on the Northern 
Barbarines of Ancient China, with especial reference to the period 
preceding the erection of the Great Wall. 

Rev, L. H. Mills writes from Hannover, Sept, 15th, 1883, accom- 
panying a copy of the first volume of his work on the Zoroastrian 
Gathae. already more than once reported on by him to the Soci 
and mentioned in its Proceedings, The volume is pot yet pub- 
lished, but copies of it have been distributed to all the lea ing 
Zend scholars in Europe. The second volume, containing, besides 
the author's commentary, an autographed Pahlavi text, a para- 
phrased version, etc., Mr. Mills hopes to have ready in six months 
more, ‘The volume already completed was exhibited to the meeting. 


oo -—  .. » 


elxvi American Oriental Society : 

Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse writes from New York es pias Se 
new determination of the site of Lake Moris (along with copies of 
his papers on the subject in the Renue Archéologique and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, for June, 
1882), . 

Mr. Whitehouse claims that the determination made hy Linant de Bellefonds 
has only been used to cast discredit upon the nuthenticity of ancient records, and 
is wholly indefensible, It is now conceded that the d ke at Fl-Lahun prevents 
High Nile from filling not only the Fayoum, but also | eo Wadi Reian, which Mr, 
W. dweovered and surveyed in 1882. See Schweinfurth in { Lyploration for May, 
1883, and Amelincau in the Herne dew Qucationa origues for (ot. 1883, The 
Moria which it is now sed to restore would be only the southern or Heian 
basin, It would resemble in form ute situation uke Meridis focus on the mapa of 
Ptolemy. 1} would hold water enough to irrigate 1000 aj. miles of territory, and 






free Egypt from the dread of a dangerous Hox. 


Communications were now called for, and were presented as 
follows : | 

1. On the Phienician Inscriptions of the di Cesnola Collection 
in New York, by Prof, Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa, 


Prof. Hall spoke especially of those inscriptions which come from the site of a 
temple on a tongue of land between the sen and the salines weat of the Marina of 
Larnaca, the prosent Citinm, There were two temples on this tongue of ln 
eachon a-litte knoll, One was a temple to Artemis Paralia, aa shown the Greek 
inscription there found. (In Cesnola's “Cyprus” the inkeriptions and temple are 
wrongly credited to Demeter Paralia, bot the mistake was jong ago discovered.) 
The other temple, at the end of the tongue of land. is shown by all the Phoenician 
Inscriptions found there to have been erected to the doity Eshmunu-Melkarth, - 

sculapius-Hercules, This deity Prof. Hall proposed to identify with Palewon, 
or Portumrns, oF Fortumnus, th patron of shipwrecked Liners anil he purposes 
to present o full paper on the subject at a future meeting. 


2 A Temple of Zens Labranios in Cyprus, by Prof. L H. Hall, 


[pn Cesnola’s “Cyprian.” at p. 253, if m ahort account of a visit and discoveries 
made near oie 6 village not far from Amethi, oe hay exploration 
waa prevented hy lack of tents and provisions, wa well as by a fire apparent] 
kindled by the natives to drive the acoiones away. | ’ 

“On the aummit of one of [the hills west of Amathus ." runs the account, 
“wery difficult of ascent, situated between the two small wflanes of Dimitri and 
Fasuil, I found the ruins of an elliptical structure meisuring twenty-aeven feet 
sixteen. [te area wae strewn with pisces of broken eiotues, upon two of which 
aneagie was carved. I discovered aleg, on the bases of two life-sine stutuee, to 
which the feet still adhered, Greek characters roughly but deeply cut in the eal. 
reread Mone (see Appendix), I should have liked to explore this spot thor 
onghiy, a8 these ruing are not improbably those of a tomple dedicated to Jupiter,” 
Then follows the reason for not exploring more thoroughly, stated above, 

On looking at the “Appendix” for the above referener, it appeara that the in- 
scriptions here referred to are not given; the reason being that the stonés were 
om thelr way to, or had reaehod, America, when that Appendix, covering the 
Greek iuectiptions, was compiled in England. The inscriptinus are now in the 
abhor mirage of a New York City, and are rather difficult to po 
without being taken out of the casea. They ¥ hed not beon read or deciphered | 
| examined chem last September, 

Before preeeeding to the inscriptions, however, I wish to supploment the 
aoccsing given in “Cyprus,” from Gen. di Cenola’s gote-hbook, writlen at the 
time on the spot, which he kindly showed me. The note-book contains  pencil- 
akcetoh of the bill, with the ruins at the top, and stone fragments, on they hal 
rolled down the hill on one side, and Lay ot the base and parily along the alope, 
Tt containa also» plan of the structure, from which it appears that the ellipse is 
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truncated ut one end, through tho middle of which end was the entrance. Noar 
the othor end, inside, agninst either wall and opposite each other, are the ped- 
estuls (probably) of the two statues referred to, The note-book ‘also contains 
| eee cane two bases which hear the inscriptions The written entries In the 
notebook ane as followa -: 
“Fastla (this is the genern! local pronunciation), l¢ hours’ mule drive from 
Paleo-Limassol, west of Amathus, 


fe ipreeehpegsa nad Oreumae lang foot of hill ttle 
With ter At top, and fragments lying slong foot of hill and a Httle w i 
“ Temple found tbo 4 ft. below ground, made of small irregular ropesabeia Be 
[Here follows the plan, with dimensions. ] 
pate remains below the foundation, and no entire statuary of statuette found 
[Here follow the sketches of the buses with feat.] | 

Foun 16 fragments of atatues Gr[seco-] peoceny oll life-sime, Fragments 
of 2 statues, having the eagle (Jupiter? Greek in pions, Only » fow hours 
“ot digging. Some one fired the woods purposely, and we had to stop working 


“These 16 fragments sects to belong to three statues only, of none of whieh 
the head was found. Most of the fragments were a few inches only buried, ad 
others were found at the bottom of the hill, as if hurled down by peosunts, My 
uide saya he has seen the frarmenta where they lie when he was a bor. No 
houses near by. The little villaxe of Fasula is the neurest point,” 

(Iimay mention that the statuette figured on p. 282 of “Cyprna” is mentioned 
in the wiote-book, and the place of its finding described. Tt-was at a differant 
place from this hill ) | 

{ asked Gen. di Cesnola, for reasons which will appear further on, if he found 
any sculptured axe, but ho saya that he did not. 

Tho bases with feet are of the calcareous stone of Cypmis, now made familiar 
by the sculptures in the Museum, The letters on each base ore of about the 
ame age, and belong, apparently, to a period Hmited by the third and dfth cen- 
turies A.D. Ther are dears) cut, in two linea to each inscription, nearly corer: 
ey Ss whole front edge of the stone. The lotters are about an inch high, moda 
unl sive pay some peculiarities in shape. One of these inscriptions (numbered 


E 


132) reads as follows : 
(1) OATAZAZATAABPANIQOEYZIA 
ta} MENOZATEAGK EN or, 


‘Medour Al AoSpaviy etidurvoe deiduaey, In English: 
"Oats having vowed paid [it] to Zens Labranina’ 

In this inscription the sigma and the epsifon.ure of the form familar in inl 

maniecripia, or somewhat like the Rowan C. ‘The onega in like that ae 

turned s0 that the curved side is downward. The sm is sprawling, with the two 

inner strokes joined in a curve. The koppa is turned on ite wide, so that what is 

ustally the vertical stroke is nearly horizontal, with the oblique atrokes banging 





helow it The wpriie extends bolow ite line, quite acrosa the face of the stone 
(the last nun of the second line being reached just before it), and ao does the ai, 
Which has a form much like that of the cartier uncial mannecripte, 


= shmuedea . 


The other inseription (numbered 105) is as follows: . 
(1) SHUMATPIZALIAABPANIUEYTEAME 
Ay ere A Min ixedieq.. In: English 
Aguitpy Ai Aaspariy eidipevor arrdiny, In. gliah : 
“Demetris having vowed paid [it] to Zeus Labranioa’ 
In this toseription the letters are of the same general style aa the other, except 
that the second sels in the first line stands on ita apex, with its horizontal iine at 
the top; the ai has the usual form: and the upviion is shaped like a Roman V_ 
# Tt Lies upon the surface, after these inscriptions are once read, that General di 


Cesmola was right in his conjecture that the ruins are thoae of a temple to Juni 
ter, Rete ined ag male deren ig as rad that thes states 
were votive | to the deity, by persons bearing the respective proper 
_given in the vt The ihitd statue which the te discloar 
bably t ya4ua, or Edavov, of the divinity, 

particular Zeus, or Jupiter, whose temple thia waa, is 
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much more dificult, To anticipate a litte, he was the Zeus Strutios, or 
erof the camp and war, who had a temple at Latranda, in Gorin, and who 
ding, Labraindios, Lal denne, ane | or varicties of spelling: only 
troublo in the Taeaiitcaslo= cans that not serious, even if it were not removed — 
isto account for the absence of the fin the word aa it Gocurs on the Inscriptions, 
sine the d ia found in all the forms given by the (ireek and Latin writers, Foot 
thia trouble will disappear before we come to the end. 
The first mention of this Onrian or Lycian Zeus is in Herodotus, vy, 119, where 
it is related that sweh of the Persians os escaped from the baitle of the Marsyns 
cullerted together ot Labranda, ¢¢ Aide Erpariow Ipty, plypa te wal dyer daca 
faravioter, Herodotus adds: “and the Carian are the only ones wo know 
who offer sacrifines to dbo Stratios.” Ho also, o litte further on, indicates that 





if 


‘Strabo (xiv, 24, or c. 659) gives a little more particulur information about this 
deity and shrine: “And the Mylasians have two temples of Zeus, that of the one, 
called ‘Oeoyde and the one [called] Labrayndenos (AaSparedyrot), the ane in the 
city, but Labraynda (rad? Addparvia) isa village in the mountain on the pass 
from Alabands to Mylaaa, away from the city. Here is on ancient temple to 
“ens Stration; ond he is honored by the people of the region (rar xix?) and by 
the Mylnaiing ; and a way, called ancred, is poved for abtut sixty sindia, ow far ns 
the city, through which the sacred processions are conducted. And the moat 
distinguished of ihe citizens are always consecrated for life. Those, then, are 
the pecaliar matters of the city.” 

he site and tile of Labranda were perfectly identified by Fellowes (* hye” 
pp. 6721), in accordance with Strabo's description, even to the distance and Use 
payed way. It is not to on Pe to quote Fellowes here, though we shall do 
80 in another connection. @ tay remark, in passing, thot some of the classioal 
dictionaries wrongly credit Fellowes with the mistake of Leake (* Asia Minor." 

2. 234), who located Labranda at Jatt. The troe site is to the northwest of Afe- 
5 or Meliass, tho modern representative of the ancient Mylnaa. 
Of the mention of Zeus Labrandonus in the Greek and Latin authors, it ia not 
necer=ary to cite all the instances; but » few of them are proper for our Purpose. 
8 apa Nal, xxxil 2, 7), says: 2 rence ceacmnfur pisces in rowel feels 

foate. The same feeding of tame fishes at thia place is also related by lian 
ara Animal., xii. 30): “And in the sacred place (ro lend) of the Labrandean 
sons (rob Aafpavdéus Asie) iso epring of transparent water, and the flahea have 
necklaces and earrings, and all gold. And the temple of Zeus is sixty stadia 
rom the city of the Mylasians. Upon this image is hung a sword (fidor); und it 
is Mored, called both Karios (Carian) and Stratios: for the Carians were the 
first to make a market of war, and to go to war for money, and to hang straps 
(éyere) wpon their shields, nnd te attach cresta to their helmets - And their name 
was called [Carians] from Kar the son of Crete ond Zens. But Zeus Labrandeus 
(Acfpardei¢—ev being diphthong. like the av of the preceding syllable in Strabo's 
word) fs anid to have received ond to hear the name from having rilned furiously 
(448py) ond moch." 

With this derivation of the name compare Lactantins (De Folsa Retigione, i, 21). 
Speaking @f the war in which heroes gra dithaale a hee and compelled divine 
hooora, he goes on: Sic constituta mnt templa Jot Atabyrio, Jovi Labradeo, 
dfabyrios enem ef Labradens hosites qua, atgue adjufores in bello fuerunt, Rem 

text 





Jini Lapirio, Jovi Moliori, Jovi Cuenio, of que eunt in eundem modu: (The 
here followed gives the name as Labredeus, bul others give it as , 


As the Greek and Roman suthors were confused whout the spelling a the 
name, so these passages in linn and Lactantins show a confusion in respect to 
ita Gorivation and meaning. Bot in the Intter point Plutarch will set us right, és- 
pecially as supplemented and confirmed by the investigations of Fellowes and by 
these two di { inscriptions, Plutarch's Gumsfivnes Groeew, xlv.. rune thus: 
* Por what reason is the image of the Labradean (AgMpadéec) Zeus in Caria far- 
nished (ppd vow) with an axe (7reer), and not made with a eeeptre or thunder- 
bolt? Because Hercules, having slain Hippolyte and taken away, among other 


, her are, gave it asa present to Cmphale: and the kings of the Lrdiana 
Sage Canada vere Ty tweet tag he eee en oe kits Of Cae Ta ctane 


* 
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Jooms; until Candaules, having disdained it, gavo it to one of | 
bear Hut when Gyges revolted and made war > ane him, 
Mylians cume aman ally to Gyges with a force and ve 


Z 
: 


aera nnd be arene ee eee to Carte elon wilh She sotiees 
ving propardd an image of Zems, he put the axe in its hand, 1 
Labradeus (Aafpatia); for the Lydinns call the axe habrys (Aldo ydip dé Towe - 
TACKY Grnudloner),” 

Now the axe, usually double-bladed, or double-headed, waa found by Mr. ; 
lowes to be the prominent symbol of Mylosa and the shrine Labranda, To | 
APC paloway ” ot Mylnsa. “This emblem,” be save, “T hove seen on four 
different kevetoces, built into variow walls in the town, Showing that it must 
have been very commonly used in the architecture of the city, and poe epee 
Placed over ouch of ita gutes.” Also, “I have obtained coins of the at city, 

With the same emblem upon them, und also one representing Jupitor, with a sim- 
“Har axe in his hand.” These objects he represents In plate 35, numbers 4 and 5, 
at the end of the rolume. The coin has for its obverse o heal, with the lerend 
SER ASTOL] HPOY WRPTINAZ: and on the obyorse an image of Jupiter, hold- 
lng the double axe in one hand, and a spear in the other; with the legend 
MYAAZSEQN. The shape of the Groek letters on this coin, as would be expected. 
corresponds with its a 

Tt is, of course, perfeetly cigar that this Zeus of the Axe, or of the labrys, was 
the Zeus Strutiog of Labranda;: and that the name Labranda, or Labraynda 
H cagenpel originally Labryanda—rd Aqdpienrda, and thence rd Adgparrda, ap 
diphthong afterwards giving way to a) was derived from 4dQpec, or the Carian 
word represented by that Greek form. Itis not clear just how all the waya of 
spelling the word arose (besides the above, Fellowes found a tombstone inscri 
tion with the word Aafiparrd:doc), but each is eusceptible of a very natural exp 
nation, which is probably also the historical one. Wo are prepared to find the » 
ory missing in the Cesnola inseriptions, as in other cules. Nor is it at all diffi. 
cult to aecount forthe absence of the letter din the termination. The teriaine: 
Hon -da, or -rda, of -evde, is shown by its frequent occurrence to bo a Carl 
Lyilian, or Lycian termination indicative of a place. Alubanda ia one of numer. 
ous other examples. Té Aaipiavda would be tho natural name for The Place 
of the Axe, or of the god of the axe; and would be the natural parent of the 
other forme. The (Greek and Latin authors, naturally, not knowing the signitl- 
cance of the word, added a gentile adjective termination to the name Labrada. 

from. which the d could hardly vanish, But it would be parteoty natural for the 
Carian settlers in Cyprus to neglect the @ and call their deity by hth epithet of 
character, not of place, Had they regurded place, they would have calle him 
Mvtderoy. or Medaciury, that is, of the Mylasians; for he wes the local tutelar 
deity of the city Mylasn and the people immediately about it. Labrands was 
only a eden (see Strabo, whi sepra), ite whole extent probably no more than the 
perii-for of the temple of Zeus, with ite fountain of the tune fishes, and its grove 
of plane trees; sustaining much the same relation to the city Mylaso as the tem- 
ple and peribolua of Artemis to Ephesus. 

It follows# as A Consequence, in eron pace with the foregoing, that the temple 
found by di Cesnola was one erected by Lycian or Carian settlers, and that the 
latter came from Mylasa or its immedinte neighborhood. This temple is the only 
ont known of that local deity, except the original one at Labranda, A id when 
these immigrants eet it up, doubtless they were unable (even if they imew the 
word) to call their deity Zous Lobrandews, which would mean no mom than the 
2ous of the easy to which he hed given the name—or who bore the name of the 


Labraunios or) Labrenior, the Mylasian Zous of the Axe, the Zous Stratios, of the 
camp and war. | 

The deity, though » local one, was ancient. The notices of Herodotus and 
Lactuntive, not to mention these Cesnola inscriptions, show him to have beag 
Ww ped fora full thousand rears, 

That the axe was pot found by di Ceancla among the fragmenta—where the 
beads were pone—nesd gurprise no ane, Indications, however, that thie part of 
Cyprus was settled by Carians or Lycians are abundant in other directions, The 
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Fe eeeenpenear te fens Toores Pati sic Acatiin #9 sioesad To 
mT the observation of no archeologist (ree, og, Cesnola’s iT. } 
a Seek in the. 5 | awe fix the very home and eity tet 
ers, Tha teenies oe thane Ofiasas, too, upon the frat of Segeoky 
ona to the Olintos of Mylass, mentioned by Herodotus (v. 27) os one of the 
tyrants, is not to be paged over. The entire strocture of the name, both 
Sibi pasch torminntion. serms to be Carinn. (Compare Stein's note in his Herod., 
mee 8.) 

v, it is notineable, as bearing on the question of the ormin of the 
oye writin that, save one fragment of three characters, aud those not of the 
type, no Cypricte inscriptions were found within the limits of this Lyolan 
settlement about Ama rieck aod that hig probably ee 
The prits inet cone other regions. in Crpros, where the Lycian 
syle of ar or architecture seems to have left no traces. 2 

these facta stood alone, they would of themselves—nand coch singly by itenlf 

—bear strongly against the ak is, t of a Lreian or other Asia Minor origin of 

the Cypriote writing: but la, they only add one more to the numerous 

reasons aguinst that hypothesis—a hypothesis which, however alluring, has 
always seemed to Ine to Sayor more of fancy than of fair or soond induction, 


4. Ona proposed edition of the Kanugika-stitra of the Atharva- 
Veda, by Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


He 








In: the summer of 1582 7 went wbroad, largely for the purpose of collecting 
inateriale for an edition of the Kancika-0tra, the chief ritual-book of the Atharvn- 
Vedun Of this text there existed in Europe for a long time only a single fairly 
correct MS. No, 11% of the Chambers collection in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
oataloged by Weber, Verneichniss der Sonabrit-Mondschriftes, p. 88 (ef. J 
fateraturgeschichir, 2d ed, p. 168) The date of this MS. js auiead 1670; and o 
Si; copy of It belonging to Prog.’ Whither, and now in my possesion, wos the material 
¥, T started ont with. 

Up to the year 1871, nothing new bearing upon the Kancika had turned wp in 

sxeopting certaln ooples from Jodion MSS which were made for Adalbert 
Kuhn, and which ore now, | believe, in the possession of Ernst Kohn. I do not. 
know what Indinn MSS. they were copies of, 
_ In 1871, Prof Roth obtained through Prof, Kielhorn's mediation o copy of a 
—* MS. of Elphinstone College, of lute date (rake 1797) und of inferior 
Tt seema to siaud In some genetic relation to the Chambera MS, aa It 
bared many readings and blunders with the latter. 

In) 1874, Roth fisiahod a collation of m MS. of the Pina Deccan College, which 
had been sent to hin by the Hombay government (ef. his Atherva- Veda jn Ansch~ 
mir. pp. 13, 24): it is dated sameat 1740, poke 1606, This contains many better 
rendings than the Chambers and Elphinstone MSS. and fa perhaps a copy of, cer: 

tainly in some way related to, 8 MS. dated senieat 1708, which I now have in my 
! hands, and which will be mentioned below, 

= eu Roth collated « MS. from Hikanir dated sarhwat 1785: also a very 
Upon my arrival in Tihingen, Prof. Roth kindly allowed me to uae his mate 

rinks, and [had thes {oar readings of the text. But with all of them an even 
gd correct tlitign would not hare been possible: ond | turned to india 
| sat 90 Hoth Profs. Roth and Bihler sided me in o search in the Indian caia- 
= dogues for MES. of the text of the Kaucikn; the latter aleo in a seareh for noooe 
- sory texte of the podifhati uni priyege-class, which seemed likely to be useful in 
: the edition, 1 wddressed myself to Mr. K. M. Chatfield, the Director of 
if itite Tadiruction, whe respondel by aonding for me Inst summer to the India 
ws Sy House thirteen MES, two of the Kaugikn itee if, and eleven small texte belonging 
sm to the Atharva-Veda in os Dr. Rost at once sent them to Baltimore, and 

are pow in my 

an most valuable of these MSS. isn very excellent text of the Ka ol 
: than any previously known in Kurope, It is No. #6 of the paper MSS. soagune Fem! 
in Kielhorn's report to the Director of Public Taatriation tr the years 1AHO-1 ; 
Giitien sacked 108, therefore 230 Fears oll, and-in un excellent state of presar. 





For this, and of course also for tha exegesis of many difficult pusanges it 
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vation, I have derived as much help from it as from all the other tort. MES. put 
togwther, ‘This MS. stems to be the source of the Paina Deccan | MS, men- 
tioned above, and is, as far as | love been able to find out, the eoxdex of 
the Kancike which has as yet heen catalogued ot noticed, ; 

The other Kaugika-text which | owe to the liberality of the Indian gorerument 


is of very inferior value. It is MS. No. 140 of the collection of 1879-80, and a 





quite medern copy, corrected only in the first few kogdihis; and later on it is 


Of the eleven small Athorva-toxts, all but one are of subordinate value for the 
work in hand, though » fow passages in the Kaugika are bonetited. by one or the 
_ 1 will morely mention their tiles: 1. dit redanye antyesti= 
pindibaragdntaturind ‘thervaredasya ; 2. meri; 1 scien 
riddhordis prowipikarmaridhir ca (eoument 1883); 4, tHhurratarnarven (eau 
Mid4): 6. diharranapramitiésers (author, Viesuleva); 6. Acmiapnaddhatih: 7, soda- 
i fragment ny ep er agral al hig te to ahh th a nae Riueike 
a Mol one leafs has nething todo with the Kaucika: the name Kao ! 
for Atharvan in 7) ah 





teal | general; ef. Weber, fad, Lit, p. 170): 9 and 10 are revhyn 
The eleventh MS., on the other hand, is of very direct value, It has the tithe - 

dara dryeind brohmaredabtind, anid is wothing else than a paddAati to thosp pe 

of the Kaugika which treat whot is strictly howse-ritual, It begins with the 

Wyefonfra, which is an smplification of the first Aegdibi of the 14th book of the 

Kangika, and then turns to the sqsiahiras, from the garbkddhdnam to the colnrth i. 







karma. Like p i generally, it ives the mantras in full, and with the regu- 
lor noecent tos ined. On the other hund, those parts of the Kidncika which are 


especially Atharvanio in their character it does bot touch upon stany point It 
oa very modern MS, ond winds up as follows: sadeat 1A67, pothosiriban 
Paicorimakyeaa, idan pentabans rdrogasikgetre kag yar lipikytash, 

This text supplements ina very welcome inanner the fragreentary comments 


. 2 ry 
of the Kiugika by Darila, which will be mentioned below, For the lmtter docs 


not extend far oe lo touch the weston of ip Pa eee with the ex- 
ception af the fall and new-moon ritual in the flrat boo and of the pumsoon 

which is found among the stritarmand, KAucika iii. 11. (05): the ppd peciuatenal 
the Kiiugika is to be found almost entirely in books 1-19 and in hook la: fo 
hese the paddhati furnishes some help. Why the title is da, facndmi ia not 
clear, aa there is no count by whoch the number of rites treated can be ttrhictec 


to ten, 

iy far the most important factor in the edition is the fragmentary cOminmentiry 
ay A Kangika by IMrila. The only notice of the exiatence of a kinedk ay 
is found in Hawg's report of his journey in Guserat in the winter of 186341, an 
extract from which is reprinted in the tne, Sted, ix, p, 174, Haug simply men- 
tions that he saw in Broach «a MS, of the SGtra with MOMUCnry, not giving the 
name of the commentator, My knowledge of the existence of this commentary fs 
due to a correspondence with Prof. Weber, carried on in the summer of L882; the 
text is part of o codex of Atharva-writings presented to the royal library at Ber. 


73 


lin by Prof. Eggeling. The title is hduyska-ihdgya, by Diirila-bhatta; it goed Lo 


the end of the second dopditd of the Gth adhyiya. The text ts treated as though 
fairly ot an end, ot least as far os the immediate eourco of thia copy is concerned, 
for we have a colophon at the end, with the date pate 176%. Of Darila I ha 

found no mention anywhere else, but *pddus of the teacher Votsagarman' ( paidg 
taped irons) are clted tn Pairila’s comment. Ae the MS. waa under 
ho conditions to be removed from Berlin, 1 had to get a odpy (in devandigart)- | 

in this | waa kindly alded by Dr. Klatt. the custos of the Indian Dopartment 


22 


The MS. of this text is very corruyy, amd the comment aftey vory obscure ; 


rca proce from Indin a complete copy, if such a one be at lt 
‘ttisience, hare been uneuentaeful, Yor | may fairly any that It forms the moat 
Walnable single factor in my moteriala The MSS. of the text alone rarely divide 
the sittrat, and that is the chief diMenlty in the more obscure parte of the text. 


E 


been very useful It contains the explanations of @ considerable gumber 
Kangikn-words whose meaning has been oither entirely unknown or misunders 
e 
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atood. The additions and emendatinns for the lexicon will amount to from 125- 
60 numb ;and Tgive heres selection from the more interesting ones. 
jatemiyans occurs at | 3. 1 (vy. 1. jagmagana), apd ntl pg pene pirat 

16 and ic 6. 15) Bs Tenet OL Vee AS wi aitrearn., The word zi ganna 
secondary derivative i: of, RV. with $3. 22 opd’eh jeder A 
Fee gee nee ‘Reka with poinndra): Jigmi may be a goneeal-¢ t 

flowing water, and ja inane Borne apart Kine Ct Wa tees 
"Hay 1 (10). 16; iv. 6 (20), 10, ia glossed Be salah: Dabiliagn Sanieon 
umte Frc?" 

eeeatiye, 8, 15, in a lst of plants; glossed hy Winke; given by BR. only the 
senee of ‘e ' from erat, ‘ 

dkptiloata, i. 8, 16; ¥. 1497), 8, ete, not found in the Jexicons, is glossed by 
kretralosta, and & means ‘na clod from the field in its natural ehape.’ ) 

__ madistea, 1. 4. 18, literally ‘river-lead,’ ia glossed by? Darila with plepigda, 

* masa of river-foam.' 
Rega, 1 (10). 2; pebasdridpeindes fihedm bealhmet. Here krpa is the name ~ 
of bird, = gomenate | (also not in the lexicon), [sirila says: Appohk geme_oke iy 





pride kresavarad dirghapucia (!). 


hanikviba. tL (14) Py aad eB ares of a grain-plant, pamicum mili 
dew): of. iver kexihe anid kuamiker, 
“nahia 1. 8 (17) 24 (miktainy upoydti), means ace, to DMiriln ‘the Laren of 
queens: * nakiedli, c-nipgrhdnd pate errvasads ray rt gains yubti. 
vaaivars iii. 1 (18) 29: not in the lexicon. The text rends: do ryotcnddom 
idhmar silirike ‘gndv ddkdyd "yyoud “bhijukuydt Tstrila gloases: 
jenni’ astaamakhyl yasya so “xfacara idk pokls ity orthok, 
judy, iii. 6 (23) By jpeg bxnaiAnedti ; ‘Darila, jydyur jya[ A), teeuce ® “hor string” 
dhoteonge and Aanana, ty, & (27). 12 (not in the lexicon), are certain kinds of 
worms (krmivipesa ieesa), Ube former of black color (repavergaka) 
 deihaayi. iv. 8 (32). 1b 10, having fines or stripes like reeds.’ is said of m frog. 
Daria: dsike ‘va rena apa yaya an inthanyin 
rae iv. i tia ). 26, ‘made of potter's clay’? Tho s@fra reads: pratidptim 
ye ridhyati, [Miriln glosses: fosrdfirdpdbptih (1. fafpratird- 
sd ee Sicha orl ijkpuh : dvalekhoai kumbhabiravaltrid eevenhibhata mrt, .. 
Lees. ing é: AS} I etc. Béhtlingk renders * Mite, Stall? Tatrila, 
scabhdwayad ‘natural ca ty. 
The cote de establishing the text is now #0 far advanced that I may expect to 
have the first containing text, list of mantras, and an index of all important 
salty ine print in the course of Ln. T shall then proceed at once tos 
= t eatuiatae the tranglation, with commentary and an introduction. 

T would take this opportunity of requesting workers in this department who 
may have materials bearing upon my work, or happen to know of the where- 
abouts of such tmateriala, to aid me in any way in thelr power. The enormous 

nines of Indian literature makes it extremely desimble that a first edition of a 
eQfra-text should alao be, at least for inany Year, the only edition. | shall 
fally acknowledge any help or suggestions which may come in time to be ut 
in my _ 

4, On se Siamese Language, by Rev. 5. C. George, of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Mr. George, formerly for eleven years.o missionary in Sinm, desoribed the 
eral vest of the Siamese language, aod Hustrated thom with examples. “Tittle 

from an ethnological or linguistic point of view, belongs to this 

langage, ae it haa no litersture except avery meagre history of the country, A 
treatin on civil law, o few storiva, and sume elementary school-books. Native 
gebolars have done nothing worth sy ng of to promote oe tee eee 
6 ponderous dictionary vrammar are the principal helps accessible. 
‘ally one half of purely Siamese words are monosy!la eon none that are mot 








® At the last moment, as these Proceedings are ard leaving the press, it is learned 
by Prof. Bloomfleld that Mr. Shankar P. Phengye a Foal ascent hae pe slnpatn tty 
mentary on te gta, and wll sen ib for the advantage of the 





nant _Prety pare native words; tha 
re are five tones: the high tone or rising 
fete a a 


tion, and the emphatic teoe or circumflex. 


iilike, have two tones, making aa many different words of them: but very few 
have a4 tanny as three lones, re are no inflectional endings, either of declen-. 


sion or of conjugation: Scab Wisdigevicun hat are mand, are made by means of aux- 

ara words and particles, The language has fow adjectives; ther follow the 
which they describe—aa adoes also a noun naed adjectively, or with the value 

ya cudiie The object noun follows the yerb, The Siumese are a feeble 


both physically aod mentally. They are slow of apprehension, ond have littl: 
perseverance in dealing with what causes ther tiental labor. ‘The translation of 


western treatises into their language is attended with great difficulties. 


oe On the Khasi Language, by Prof. J. Avery, of Brunswick, 
Me. 


Tho people speaking this language ocoupy oa district known as the Khasia 
and Jainta Hills, and approximately fctuslal batieen the 24th snd 26th degree 
. lat. and the Dist and 03d degrees E. long. They somber about 170,000, and 
are divided into two principal tribee—the Khasias proper in the west, and the 
Jaintias or Syntengs in the cast. They represent a truly aboriginal population, 
aod, berond a few obecgre traditions, ore able to give no account of an oarlier 
home. In physical character they exhibit the Mongolian type, The interest 
attaching iteelf to their language ia doe, chiefly, to the isoluted position which it 
OCU phos ALN the aboriginal tongues of India, differing too much to admit of 
clissifving with any one of them; and to its morphologic character, on the bortor 
apie monosyllabic and the aggiutinative types of speech. The Khasi has 

literature, having been first reduced to writing by milssionsries, 
whi trmmalated 4 into it the New ‘Testament and a few minor religious works. One 
of these missionaries, the Rev, W. Pree, haa given ue o litte crammar, combined 
with vor y and reading Widteis of 192 peures, Calcutta, 1855. 

The sounds heard in Khliasi ary represented by 10 vowels, long aod short, and 
#3 consonants, as shown In the following scheme: wie? itudy; ERA g gh A; 
7 jh; thd (dhja; p pA sf bbhm: wir: a: h. ‘Tho vowels nore sounded ms 
In German, except that 0 is beard as in Mart; the remi-vowel y is used by Mr, 
asia others to represent the neutral yowel-sourmt in dwt. The cunsonanitn 

the sume power aa in English; but the aspirate mutes are pro- 


ede ape Sanskrit, though pA is cocasionally heard as f The sonant aatirase 


a occurs only to foreign worda. 

The Khasi rarely elides or assimilates letters, The only quotable examples of 
the former are the segative ye acd Nee future sign ya, which regularly loge their 
initial letter ofter « vowel, ¢ g. bo'm for bo+ym. aga'e for nga+yn, Rare 
instances of aaeimilation mre pryltadl for pya + toil, pyddieng for pys +diang> while 
forme likew apr, pondul are fore COME, 

Though is usually classed among monosyllabic tongues, its words are 
no meane all monosyilables. Of Mr. Pryse’s list of about 3200 words, nearly 
seven-thebths have more than one syllable; but a majority of these are 
re ser rg into monosyllabic elements, each having on independent efafae in 


oh 5 to be no restriction as to the number or kind of lettera which 
form o Khasi root; though groups of consonants are not common, onpecially 
finale. This language differs from all the other noo-Aryon languages of Indie 
complete svete of gender, To every substantive in the 
woline or feminine quality, irrespective of ite Bin igri iin 
tating sex The fominine greatly proponderates, is oftenest je 
to peta ow ions and things unendowed with reason. 


il ru 








ase 5 


| 
"] 





Gondor i# marked by distinctive names, or, moro c iii. y, by the formu of 
the third personal pronoun Thesy are u for rnasoulitie, be foe feminine, and it 
for plural of, both genders: e.g. u mony *he-citinen,’ ko mong ‘ahe-vitioon,’ bi meng 
‘ they--citizen.' ‘To remove the ambiguity of the ploral, the word for ‘male’ or 
‘fomale’ ia ndded. These marks of gender always accompany nouns, except in 
oorusional set phrases. They also serve to mark number, 

Se Oe etia aete echo ten ied eae 
prepositions or by helping-words with more or iesa ottennated Tu 
Sree eRe Oey cease auteans and poe the most part, the K and 
Thiteto- Borman families, employ suffizes and postpositions: while the Moa- Anam 

follow the example of the Khaal, and the Tai group oes both » 

Beaspempeaer 'olioed Aime the. thing. poovecoed tn the Khan, Tah a Mon- 

nam Languages; but ae ta ae other groupe named, 
Ty katiectene regularly theit substantives, taking the same gende 

are usually formed by compounding with a root—verh, noun, or artis 

pprotlx 0, which seeme to be the relative | un. The adjective is thus a con- 

relative Clause: e.g. ho ing ka baltA'n white house,” lit, ‘a horse which 

{ia} white.’ Adjectives | - her red by connecting with them the words Kham 

'more” and. dom ‘moch:’ ih ‘white,’ ba-khan-{ik ‘ whiter,’ dalii-kheam-fnun 

«whitest.” fit." white asia ant. The Khasi hes native names for nomerala op 

to one hondred, but has borrowed Bengali names for higher numbers. The lan- 





guage is supplied with the usual pronominal words, oxcept the possessive pronoun, 


cheno pated ce ia supplied by o genitive construction: o.¢. ka ing jong nga ‘the 
me,” The perconal ae 


eyed y) a Tee 

me (mma nr ake 

pad (fons) 5 on a 

a (mae a 4 

ke (fom, ) alias iv thes 


The change of aya to agi ete. ia the nearest approach to inflection thet we 
observe in the language = The possession of 9 relative aaaeen Histinguishes the 
from moet of the nen-Aryan languages of India, « peculiarity which it 
‘hates with the Tal, the Combodinn, and the Anamese tongues, ‘The Khasi verb, 
like the mown. hus nothing corresponding to the synthetic forma of the infleeting 


: bent, by the uae of auxiliary verbe ami adverbs, it manages to serve . 
very fairly the weeds of an unlebtered ap'digr The werl ite newer 
change. Number and person ore teft to be inferred from the enbject,, “The 


tenses in GOMon nae ofhe prese tia pds and future, The first is © 
the simple root, w A ‘he does: the second employs the adverk fa * since,’ " la 
‘he did:" the third uses o eho ain, a let he will do," Progressive, or bin. 
tending notion is irulicatead by the advert dren or aa: Goa. wo demg teh ‘he ie 
*e fo dong feA ‘he wos doling,” on eu fet he is about toda,” A t pattest tia 
a Sector tense, formed tiv the auxiliary ich ‘to be able," semetines oodirs 


e.g. @ dong fiah leh ihe haw done,’ uta jak leh he hed done’ ‘The sme collonaiion 


of words, of with the substitution of aang ‘io know" for los, seems aleo to serve 
for a potential mode: e.g. © lok (or wang) leh “he can do," fe Jak (or mang) 
feh ‘ho could do,” The shnple root, preceded. commenty, by the adverb fo serves 
for au imperative; ©. g¢. folk ‘*do” This mode is usually confined to the second 
in which case the subject is not expressed. The root, preceded by han, ia 
‘eal to represent an infinitive; but this word is evidently compounded of ba-+ yn, 
so that © mon fen fh ‘he wishes to do’ is mure exactly ‘he wishes that he shall 
do’ To express a present participle ow ie used, da lek‘ doitig,” and to form o  sady 
participle bo-la: e.g. bdblo-eh ‘done ’—an adjective form, or, more strictly, an 
abbreviated relative clause, The vert hus oo passive yolew, but uses in ita loon 
an (ep constriction ; thna, w ih howe ‘he does this, but leh ta bane dix 1 
‘this is done by him,’ lit ‘it does this by him." The thought is, however, gen- 






‘erally ao expressed na to avold this construction, 
The 


atruciure of the Khasi sentence js direct and simple. The normal order je: 


the subject followed by it4 modifiers, verh-ouriliariea, verb, object, and actverbial 





| The copula, fea, le wanally omitted T ral 
‘wa ftw antecedent clause. ie ro TOTAAL: Co ese 


"The language shows great aptitude for compounding words, giving it the uspect 


“ 


sat New Haven, October, 1853, elxxv 








rues; but ite compounds rorely auffer ol in the 
Pit apiece 


gn and igre one specializes the motning of the other, ns ainguh ‘to. 
inifes i ‘to. give “and agwh ‘to thank; « verb and noun, a ba aied 
{nffoting,’ from at “to give’ and ef *thing;' a verb end adverb, 93 leAnoh “to, give 





cae of a closer chareter: of which ome, 
ee Ke deere 7 _ to the position of a servile word, and formes 

clases of words, Like a true prefix. Some of these words are: nong, f 

nouns of agency; jiny, ubstract nouns; pyn, cara) verbe; ia, verba denoting 

reciproenl action, The first two occur as independent words, It is said that the 

language employs tones to help out its scanty vocatulary, but of this we cannot 


The Khasi is fecling a decided influence from the superior Aryan civilization on 
its borders, and has borrowed many foreign words, especially from the Bengali 
These words aro somewhat phon OFS in becoming aatarahine, but their iden. 
tity is eeldom greatly disguised. It possible to state the propertion of : 

to nate words ia the language. but the number is so rapidly increasing aa to 1 
fair, in the opinion of some, to apeedily extinguish the native Bpeoch. 

6. On the Egyptian and Old Babylonian Theories of the Origin 
of the Phenician Alphabet compared, by Rev. John P, Peters, of 
New York. 

The recent publication of Taylor's “ Alphabet,” and the treatment there piven 
to de Rouges theory of the Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alphabet as an 
absolutely proved fact instead of a still unproved theory. have induced me to 
pam my presentation of my own theogy by a criticiem of that part of Taylor's 

ok which deals with this subject Tn answer to the objection thar the eyptinn 
and Phoenician letter-names resenbbe eich other pelthor in nconitu nor outward 
form, Dr. Taylor addncea the derivation of the Russian alphahet frum the Greek 
ote. (VoL ip. 119), By an application of the acrologic principle, beta became Iukt 
beech," delta became dotro ‘oak,’ ete, From this analogy he argues (p. 120): 
“Hence new acrologic names, significant in Semitic speech, would naturally be 
invented, asin other borrowed alphabets [thie ia, I believe, a very exceptional 
course; ef. the derivation of the Greek, Ethiopic, ete., from the Phomnician, Latin 
from Greek, ete], with tho object of making it onay to connect the forma and 
values of the several characters.” This falls to aoawer the objection, for the 
reason that a number of the letter-nuimes have no significines in “Semitic 

woch.” The male in which siguificance bus been found by those whom Dr. 
lor has followed ia this: the Hebrew letter-names as they «tund have been 
Greek, Samaritan, iopic, Syriac, ete ; words resembling these pames have 





‘been sooglt In any Semitic language; and if any siroilar word is found In any one 


anguage, the given letter-name is declared to be ‘significant in Semitic pooch.” 
moa ete example is tho tetier-name fiemedh, In Jodges jij. 21 ooours 
the dur Aryiperov malmodh, meaning, apparently. ‘ox-goad.' From this isolated 
derivative, the meaning of which must be guessed from the voutext, hamiedh. is 
proved to be “significant in Semitic speech,” and to mean “ox-goad.” Besides 
lamedh, the letter-names for which no tenable etymologies have teen offered are 
Ad, oain or sai, cheth, teth, andhe, koph; und uncertain are gimed, samebh, pé, andl 


Dr. Taylor says (vol. iL p. 122) that the “Egyptinn alphabet” consisted of 
twenty-five letters, of which some were vowels. [f the Phomlcian alphabet was 
Different as may be the Indo-European and Semitic conceptions regarding vowels, 
it eaniot be said that they do not exist in the Semitic In nor that ihe 
need of acme mode of expressing them to the eye has wot been folt. Allewih, he, 
om, pod, nod even ‘ain, hare to do double duty, and have made deckled progress 
towards becoming themeclves vowels: ard this, teo, at an early period, as may 
be seon from the Groek alphabst. Later this neod was supplied in Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic by new signa, oF bey porta, Ethiopic ard Mouvel nite developed 


élxxvi American Oriental Society: 


the alphabet into a syllable system in their efforts to remedy the defect. ‘That 


part of the history of the Semitic alphabet which we know argues strongly 


| Dr, Taylor argues also aa to the probabilities of the derivation of 
tion of Pg lasted for aeveral ¢ sorigin of the Semitic alphabet is 
external. The sojourn of Israel in Kgypt is nearly eynchronons with the Hykeos 
period. Before the Hebrews went down into Eeypt the ort of writing wae 
unknown to them; when they came out of Egypt they possessed it The infer- 
ence seems Cloar—it must have been acquired from the kindred races who occupied 
the Delia.” This Scdten, anit ole tineua of BOprores UIE deers pew 
chronological argument drawn from those asuenptions must be classed as wort * 
jens, It is exceedingly desirable, in the present state of our knowhdyy, to leave 
Hebrews and Hykeos out of the argument. The intercourse of the Phoenicians 
with the Egyptians, hence the possibility of their borrowing a system of writing 
from them, even the probability of their doing ao, provided they did not alrely 
have one of their own, will be oondoeded, 

Another theory is: that the Phoonician alphabet is an intepondent invention of 
the Phoenicians themselves. This is contrary to our knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and has, 1 believe, few or no adherents at the present day, 

‘Deccke (2. D. MG. xxxi.) aszigned the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. to 
chew Assyrian cunelform, an anachroniam which needs no further disproof. 
seer, 80 far as our present knowledge enables us to determine, to be limited 
‘three possibilities: un Egyptinn origin, some of the objections to which have 
net been considered; a Hittite origin, for which at present the argument could 
not be more than the negative one of failure to prove anything elve: and the 
origin from the old Babylonian cuneiform writing. 

Classical tradition ascribes to the Phoenicians a Babylonian origin, Phosnician 
tradition, #o far as we know it, ond Hebrow tradition, are divided, being both for 
and agninst such an origin. Movers, in hia PAdmisinche Aliterfhurw. arguer against 
the Babylonian origin, but reste his argument mnainky on linguiviic grounda, 
Later discoveries of the close linguisth: affinity of the two peoples, their oasential 
identity in religion, the use of Babyloniag weights aol measures among tho 
Phornicians in si earliest times of which we have knowledge, with other atriking 


ehronologien! | ? 
the Phcenician alphabet from Egypt. So he says (1. 145): “The Semitie oceapa 
the Phoenician alphabet Fert. aopemyichin a 
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_ similarities of use and custom, would to Mover himself, aa [ believe, movorse his 


argument. If the truth of the tradition, supported by such corroborative proof 
from clo#e connection of language, religion, and civilization be mimitted, « strong 
d proort argument for the old Babylouian origin of the Phosnician alphabet is mt 
onte eatablished It is probable that if the Phoenicians came from oguntry 
where a syatem of writing was not only in use, but actially applied toa Semitic 
language, they would have brought a knowledge of that system with them, The 
Phoenician alphabet would be an evolution from that system under now circum 
Btanors and conditions. If this tradition be not accepted, the argument of d priorf 
probability is still, 1 believe, stronger than that for the Egyptian theory. That 
there wus a close commercial intercourse hetwoon Phonicia and Babylon in the 


earliest times is shown, among other things, by the use of Babylonian weights 


apd measures ainong the Phonicians before the 16th tmeotury B.C, The : 
Weights and measures is a strong argument for the adoption of the system 


af the 

BSc Hare Phoenician elvilization may fairly be said to be borrowed from 

the Babylonian; it is strange if in one point, and one point only, the Phomnbcions - 
should have borrowed from the Egyptians instead  [t will be answered that the 


Egyptian alphabet had reached the alphabetic stage, while the Habylonian canei- 


form wee still a complicated combination of w¥llabic ond 


J aplic slomea, 
Asimitting the very early development of the so-called f Ptan alphabet, it must 
be said that the Egyptians themselves never used it. The system of writing in 
actual use sod with which the Phomnicians would have come in contact was sbeut 





ne complicated a8 that usod among the Babylonians. In favor of the adoption af 
tho Ba rather than the Keyptian system of writing was tho close connee 


tiow of language. There is an [immense gup, it must he ackuowledeed, between 
the complicated cuneiform of Habylonia and the completed alphaber iB ark 


ae 


»" 





dopment, ‘The oar nples of the ' 
seer aeactead Palko perhaps, from 200 to 1000 B,C. 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Agayria we have documen 





Sit 





_ of the he 
of this lack of monuments? Assuming for on inetant the truth of the old Baby- 
lonian theory, it is not impossible that it may be due to the it 
from cuneiform syllables and yarn to sh pedesip acta that the year 
B,C. ma ny beng proximw oTa al Ww iiphabet beswme fred, 
Transitional ty: it noel be remembered, tend to dimppear wi 
shown in the of evolution in the Geld of natural science, bo t 
forme of the letters themselves. we find the degree of reeemblunce between the 
yptian hierstic and the Phoenician oud the old Babylonian cuneiform and the 
nici about the same, The Phonician letters might have been developed 








oo intermediate forms are necessary for a conclusive proof, po far as 


form ia concerned, of such development in either case. As Dr. Taylor himself 
gaye (1.953), letter-names are an evidence more reliable than letter-forma, and ft 
Sembi faigia oa the Fuecbion alphabet, "ths atoomasacy prove the old Baby 
loninn of the Phomician alphabet. The accompanying table gives some 
letters, in the identificntion of which [ feel a tolerable degree of confidence. 

, Aleph ‘ox’ is the Babylonian alpy ‘ox.’ “Aaga, Gira, etc, owe their final a to 
no Aromea [oflugnce, aa Dr. Taylor holds, There is o sufficient number of 

ramples of the Hellenization of Hebrow words by adding an @ and making them 

: indoetin clinable to Justify us in saying that the Phoriieian letter-names were similarly 


Orrin ira: te ab lonian bitu * house." ise 

Gime. Greek } and Samaritan garean me to sti that the ail 
form was gom, the syllabin viloe of the old Babylonian ohare: The Creck 
lotter-names present prestimably the nearest approach to the Phonicinn originals. 
The oldest forma of the Hebrew names which we possess are the Greek tran- 
scriptions in the LAX. translation of Lamentations. These ore not old; more- 
over, there ls considerable variation of manuscripta. The fact that some of the 
letter-names were rea! worlds probably caused in Phoenician a teadency to assimi- 
late names derived from sylinbles to words which they resenibled In sound. Tho 
sume tendency was at work in Hebrew, The Hebrew names as we hore them 
seem to show Aramean influences also. The derivation of some of the letters 
from ideograms and some from syllabic signs will explain the difficulty as to the 
cits » of the Jetter-names in Semitie’ Heh As to the outward form if 
this letter, when straight lines are aubeti for wedges we kare two | | 
lines (somewhat aa in the brwokceted! form) running Into ont another, For con 
venience cue of these lines was placed at an ® with the other. 

Dateth ‘door,’ Greek WAra, is Babylonian | ‘door.’ The three preceding 
letters have been taken from exceeding! common Habylonian signs Tite 
however, fs not commen in this sodinbly commence IL. KR. 44 oo 6 and V, R.13, 
6,6, Ta,b. The same sign in the syllabic value rs was the original of the letter 
résh. The original Phornician name te preserved in the Greek iis, The Phooni- 
clin word for "bend ’ fa rash (gr. The similarity in sound seems to have led 
tltimately to an aésimilation, and the letter-name tame adopted by tbe Hebrowse was 
rua or rosh ‘head,’ which was written, as in the P , delectively, with 
only two radicals, The proneneiation of the Hebrew letter-nome which we now 
have seems due to the influence of the Aramucan rék, which is both tho name of 
the letter and the word * head.’ Tho original identity of réh and dated 
by the identity of characters in the Abo-Simbel and Thera 
Rican signatures to Assyrian contract tables, tho Eshmunager aa 
‘eleowhere, as will oa by the ontagonistic methods of differentiation pu 
various Greek juewed nee vanbre Ss Da Dy Dracus n 









ris 
THT 


si 


ai 
é 
HF 





Zain. Greek (gra inpic cd or soi as the form, the 
fa of the Greek be aes in Oe ahaa eee: Ts Sycins wae waa 
the better 


OF fain, An the He toads is & question as between aov and acim, 
text in Lamentations (LXX.) being apparently sain, while, on the othe 


HF 


“Te is nmuoed, and pparently is a well proved fact, that the 
Phienicians had some system of wri from 500 to 1000 years before the dete 
earliest monument of their alpha’ which we poteess, What is the ronson 


—- - 


— 


Ensebins | fsa. ounnciation of ci (Prop. 2, x. 5), The lotter seems the 
may be due to the influence of the Araowean word 
satnah ‘arm.’ ‘The carmmon Falue of the Babylopian character was the syllable sa, 
Tod. From the concurrence of Greek ebe, this seems to have been the orig- 
inal Phoenician. name. The root is common to all the Semitic languages, and 
tneans ‘hand.’ The Babylonian character is common in the meaning * hand,’ and 
it plainly the picture of tive outstretched fiogers, In a iste Babylonian form of 
the same, two fingers have dimppeared. There was o similar evolution in the 
the early Phoenician eheracier, and the thumb was twisted around, 
The Greek gives the Range form os pi, which ia the commen syllabic 
the Baby: lonian character, This coincided In sound with the Phoenician 
* water,’ which led tu the identifention of the word aod the letter-nume, 
ot transiation of the latter § ants the Hebrew word for‘ water,” 
by Dr. Taylor, Tt meane ‘eye," 
also the common roeaning of the old Babylonian character (émm). Tta 
~ ag mpl is justified by the Phornician uae of the letter as 6, 
believe to be, aa the name eugpests, a mere ‘mark’ of ‘cross’ added asa 
the end of the already formed Phoenician alphabet, just os new Greek 
Latin letters wero made and added. The simplest character to fori is a 
3 or cross, as is shown by our use of the same for the signature of illiter- 
ute persona, That the same rough X was used a a si re among the Hebrews 
ako seme to be proved by Job xxxi35. This simple croseetroke was itilined 
+ figs Phoenicians to furnish an additional letter when one was required; and in 
amine way, na it seems to mo, originated the x of the Greeks, our X. 
These letters will be sulicient a0 apecinens to how the method of identification 
Stuhr TLhave poraved, The forma bracketed in the old Babylonian column are 
piven ty Oppert and Menant, the rest [ have myself identithed. The old Semitic 
forma are meant to show the oldest known trpos. 
Tmay odd that classical tradition is about equally divided betweon the Egyptian 
aod Aserrian (i. ¢. Rabvlonian?) origin of the alphabet, 
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Hebrew | Exyptian. | | 
ame | TWerogiypa. | Mierwtic.| Semitic. | Manylonian. 

Aleph | engle | 

Béth efane 


Gime! throne 


Daloth hand 
Ehisth maith 
“010 duck 


Mam | owl 
| 
"Alin. | 





Alexandria in the latter part of the 0th century. It was printed 


Proceedings at New Haven, October, 1883, olxxix 

7. An account of the Arabie Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and Cor- 
nelins V. A. Van Dyck, by Prof, I. HL Hall. 

_ This was a pape Revenren she request of the Society, “and consisted Bex of 


written account by a0 Deek himeelf, aod noxt of other part 


ogh correspondence and inquiry, from a nocober of other sources. - 
Dr. Vau Dyck’s account frat. presented on abstract statement of | pre 


“Arabic versions, Tho first known was that made‘under John, bishop of Seville, 


from the Latin Vulgate, about A.D, 70. This is extant in Spain, but’ pever 
reached the East. Rabbi Saad Ghidgaou, commonly known os Santias af the 
Babyloolan school, translated the Old Testament from Hebrew into Arable, for 
the uso of Arabic-speaking Jews. This was in the ninth century, The Penin- 
touch was published in Constantinople in 1544, in Hebrew characters; then in 
Paris in 1645, in Armbic characters; and in London in 1431. rye 

“Abu Said the Samoritan,” date unknown, bat between the 10th and 13th cen- 
tures, node m translation of the Pentateuch, A few copice have been found in 
“Sheva aoe was edited by Juynboll, of Layden, and published a fow peara after 


An unknown Jew of North Afric made an Atabio translation of the Penta- 
teuch in the 1th century, which was printed in Kurope in L462. 
A. translation of the prophetionl books from. the LXX. was made by a Jew of 
in 


Paris in 
L414, and in London in 1657, 

There are extant parts of the historical books mace from the Syriac in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Some have been printed in Europe; and occasional frug- 
ments are found in Eastern countries 

The version of the Pealns used by the Papal Greek church is a translation of 
the LAX. made by Alslallah Thn el-Fadl in the 12th century, It wus printed in 
Aleppo in 1706, and in London, 1725, Another version waa proted in Genoa, 
1516, and in Rome, 1614; and a third, apparently from the Syriac, waa printed 
at Shuweir, Mt. Lebanon, in 1610. 

Of versions of the New Testament litth is known, The four Gospels seem to 
have been extant in Arabic since the Tth century, and the other parts einee the 
Sthand 10th. Several versions of the whale New Testament ure extant: some 
made from the Syriac, some from the Greek, and some from the Coptle. The 
four Gospels were first printed at Rome in 149). and the whole Testament in 

olland, 1616, in Paris, 1645, and in London, 1¢57, 

“Barly in the 17th century, Sarkis er-Rizz, a Maronite bishop of Daumasous, got 
permission from the Pope to gather and caupare copia of the Arable Scriptures, 
md trikes anew version. He began the work in 1620, He reduced all to ooo- 

ty with the Vulgate. This version was printed at Romi, about 167), dn 
three folio volumes, with the Apocrypha. It was (without the Apocr ‘a | 
ig Hritieh and Foreign Bible Society, and printed by them, circulated in 
he Kast by all missionaries until the new version was made. 

Tt is said that the Sultan Muhammad I, ordered a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment to be made from the Greek into Ambie, but it is not known whether the 
work was ever executed, 

‘Between 1840 and 1960, Fares esh-Shidink and Prof. Lee, under the wuspices of 
the Church Propagation Society, made n version of the entire Bible inte Arabic. 
Tn this the mistakes of King James's English version are copied, Tt seerma that 
Shidiak translated from the English, and Lee was supposed to reduce it ta agree. 
ment with the Hebrew. It waa printed between 184] and 1S57, but never came 

As for back as 1837. the missionaries of the A. B.C. F, M. in Syrin were con: 


Sidering the idea of a new version. Dr, Eli Smith began his Inbora opon Arabs 


type-chiofly with that object in view. His typo was rendy be 1S40. bert fl health 


and domestic affliction prevented his actual beginning of the Bible till le48, Te 


commeoce! with the aid of Muallim Butrus ol-Bistani, a good Syringe scholar, who 
first studied Het with Dr. Smith He mado the Ore draft anil Dr, Smith 
carefally revised it, As soon as a form was ready, it was pot in type, and a copy 
sent to each onary in the entire Arabic fleld, as well as to any other Arabic 


scholars near onough at hand. These proafa, with Any suggestions, ¢mendations, 





eet ~~. + 7} 7 
yt ; 

. < corrections, o¢ objections, 7 s, wore sent back wo Dr. Smith, who made » careful 
saitane ati their help. He began with the Old Testament, bat soon thought best 
to leave this and proceed with a New ees He teft o basis of the entire 

- New Testament, but nothing of it waa pur in type. - 
- = Jn trea epg text of the Greek, but selected from. Tiachendorf, 


Lachiiann, Tregelles, and Alford, aa he thought fit. He had gone on far with the 


‘New Testament before Alford was published. and he stopped until pier 4: 


back and compare what he had done with Alford: On his death-bed : 
Motil be beapoasti oof for what had been priuted:” namely, Genesia, and 
Rxodow with the exception of the last chapter. Dr. Van Dyck edited the lost 
chapter of Exodus after Dr. Smith's death, which took place in Jangeary, 1ST; 





but for a year previous the Latter had bren able to do nothing at the trinelation. 
In the fall of the same year Dr Van Dyck (then at Sidon) removed to Betritt 


and assumed the eare of the Press, and continued the translation, lt was then 


first found out that Dr. Smith had followed no published text of the Greek, o 
thing which the Bible Society could wot allow; and the whole New Testament 
had to be done over, Dr. Van Dyok wos directed to begin and finish the Net 


Testament before proceeding to. the Old; and also, to follow the Heceived Text 
(Ce. the ordinary English editions professing to reprodoce Mill, but with pernmis- 


sion to pot in as many various readings, in foot-notes, ae desirable, especially 
whers the text differed from the Syriac or from any known version in Arable, 
Dr. Van Dyck availed himself targely of that permission. He followed the same 
plan a® Dr. Smith in sending out proofs, and using the vy ciao of all thal. were 
returned to him. Some of the more difficult parte of the Old and New Testaments 
were kept in type for several months, til! he conk! get the criticiem of Rodiger and 
Fleischer from Halle and Leipzig. He Gas atill thelr crititieme on the Song of 
Deborah and other difficult posiages. Thirty copies of each proof were distrib 
uted ws above stated, and the version thus really embodied the work of a large 
number of Arabic scholars, 

The tronalation was finished Aug. 25, 1864, and the printing of the first edition 
March 29,1865. The New Testament had teen finished and printed in-1860—s 
“reference” edition, with pornlle! poaanges noted in the mare. 

Dr. Smith's homediae aseistianta were the Sheikh Noalf el-Yasigi ood M. Burrus 
el-Bisioni. Dr. Voo Dyek's assistant waa the Sheikh Yusof el-Aair, « Moalim and 
a gridunte of the college of the great moeque of el-Azhar in Cairo. Dr. Van Dyek 
Lo Naaitghs Muslim toa Christian, a8 coming to the work with fo preconccived 
of what a paseago ought to mean, aml oa being more extensively read in 
Arabic literature. | 

The Jesuits have issued a translation made by them with the assistance of 
Thrahin el-Yagigi, aon of Dr, Senith’s former assistant, and printed In three large 
Svo volumes. tis a fair translation generally, and only differs in very alight par- 
teulars, so far as Thr. Van Dyck hos examined, from his own: and that only for 
the suke of differing from the Protestant version. 

The first part printed of the new (Van Dyck's) version was the New Toirta- 
ment, reference, imo, pp. G24. That was [reproduced In small f!2mo, pp. 596, 
aod other forms, and| followed by the entire Bible, reference, Svo, then a voweled 
New Testament, limo, and lémo without vowels. Dr. Van Dyck then went to 
New York (1862-5), and in the Bible House got out electrotype plates of a plain 
Svo Bible. Thee plates are still in use, and show very litth wear. At present 





[1883] Dr. Van Dyck iv engaged in correcting them where smull breakages have” 


in printing so many editions from them. 
Alter two paar 


and three sizes of the New Testament, one voweled; and one set of voweled 
Palms in 12mo; in all, between 10,000 ond 11,000 plates. Some of Uiese were 
made after Dr. Van Dyck toft the Press, and through oversight of the proof- 
reader do not altogether conform to the standard copy which be left for compari- 


son. In that woy some wight discrepancies have crept in which Dr. Van Dyek is 


[1883] slong all, so a8 to make all the plates conform rlnutely 
to the ante @tandard, as well as to ropair any broken letiiers or vowel pointe, 

The Britieh and Foreign Bible Society have also electrotyped two editions of 
the entire Bible of this version, braides severn] separate parts. 


| returned to Beirit with Mr, Samuel Hallock, and they 
tmade there electrotype plates of four sizes of the entire Bible, one vowelmd entire; 


To this account of Or. Van Dyck were aided a fae chin: hottoggraphiced il 
with matters, obtained from divers sources, which seemed to be 
‘of fotornat or ust, This additional matter was of about equal bulk with Dr, Van 
Dyck's mccount, It contained farther notice of Dr. Smith's work in parsnadting- 
the missionaries in the field, and their supporters at home, of the neceasity, I. of 
anew version of the Bible; Mechpdig stig cued tga pscgueue the 
teheorbna ~ nearly a thousand miles away, among people of a different lan- 
youre the necessity of having a incderate ¢ brary for the tranalator ; 
Otho neces of having good fonts of Arabic type; and also some further 
Suciact bes ichurmng hecho, It was aleo shown (a fact that Dr. Vian 
Dek did not mention) that Dr. Smith's M&S, translation of the New Testament was. 
destroyed by fire, and that Dr. Van Dyck derived no help from it. Dr. Van Dyck 
waa niso assisted! by his son Edward on 0 copyist, at Lin the selection of Old 
Testament references for the margin. 

Some further notice of Dr. Van Drek's aod Dr, Smith's native assistants wna 
oleo given; the Sheikh Nasif cl-Yangy having been a noted grammarian, atl com- 
mentator on Ton Akil; aod M. Butros el-Bistani being a suceeseful teacher and 
journalist, as well ae author of the Mohat o- Mohit, o large dictionary which 
answers ly Arable to our Webster or Worcester, and of an Encyolopadia in Arbie. 
of which several volumes were issued, but of which much 1 ed untinished and 

at his death in (1881 or) 188% 

Se ien incied wos given of Dr, Van Dyck’s and Dr, Smith's other works pub. 
Vehed in Arabic; and of the estimation in which they were held by notives aa 
echolars, The mission has never had another man whose fitness for such a work 
at all approached theirs, or in whose translation the natives would (not to say 
could) put confidence, Indewl, to Dr, Smith alone is due the credit of originating 
the enterprise, and fighting the batthes, both at home and in the field, which made 
the existence of the new version posaible, Dr, Van Dyck went out to Syria in 
Pe40, Tt is to these two men that the great work done in Syria is chiefly doe; 
not to mention the exchange among the natives of » manuscript for ns ringed lit- 
@rature. the bringing to Kurope and America of a multliode of accretions to the 
kouowledge of (Oriental literature, and the improvement in every ways of the con- 
dition of things in respect thereto, in both the East and the Weat 


8 Notes on the Nandini Commentary to Manu, “ Mr. EL W. 


Hopkins, of New York City; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 
Tha object of this paper was to show that the author of the gloss called Nan- 
dint on the law-book of Manu—1. is not « strict follower of the Kullika school of 
interpretation; 2. ia not a strict follower of the Medhatithi school; 3, had a text 
differing from that of either of these échoole; and 4. was ignorant of many polnte 
of dispute between the two, The data are drawn from a MS, in the Grantham 
character belonging to the Kast India Office, and inscribed Maaora-dharma- 
poeira vill. ond ix., with Nandonfecirya's commentary Nandini.” The ilustra- 
‘ons are taken from the eighth book only. 
L. A follower of the Kullakn school is one who like Raghavinonda, rarely 
_ tevistes from Kullike’s text or explanations except in irifies. Such a ove the 
author of the Nandini was not; witness (among others) the following deviations 
from -K., agrecing often with M. (gometimes, in ys ars . leet, mipporied, hy 
-Raghavananda): v.13. sobld... prarestavyd M. RB, N.; 93. pafrugrham M. Ti, 
(gloss) N., -kulam K.; 221. eva MON. cam K.; 297, N. supports M. (prima= 
bala), aud the whole gloss resembles that of M.; 314, M. notes avi K, 
‘ing dhdvaia, but prefore dhimata, which N. has; 330, aipesu M.N., enyera K.; 
“959, M. and N. understand the persona punished to be “ne kaatriyns and the other 
Qawer cant)” kK, says 0 padre is meant, from the very nature (harahness) of the 
. Further, 40, M.'s explanation that the money is to be paid from the 
~king’s treasury, not found in K., is supported by N.'s gloss hood ea; 98, M. and 
WW; agree tn understanding jurusdagta to refer to ownership of a slave, an expla- 
eer aees fe Xj $92, K. explains “the neighbor next and ‘next but one,” 
M. and N.. “the one opposite and next hack,” 
2 On the other hand, N. often agrees pointedly with K. against M.; note the 
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following ‘among other) examples: vv, 32-3 (N. 20-1), in M. the order is inverted ; 

C4. ba a M. ‘sureties,’ KN. ‘companions; 68, sadrpa of general similarity 
M., restricted to caste K.N.; 296, 8. agrees with K_ in making tho a 
thousand panes, while M, mokes it death, of which the “half” is motilatinn, 

3. There are polnta (ome of them mateporant) where N. agrees neither with 
M. nor with Ko: thee, for example, v. 05. lingastha, ‘student’ M. K.. ‘ascetic’ 
‘N.; 151, 416, explanations ziven in K. are ascribed by N. to deci; 159. kiranam, 
not ‘writing’ M. bot = svideregem BS,; 209, idhane = agnyididme N., not so 
M. E.; 210. N. gives a different explanation from that of M, ant that of K. tbat 
other authorities). A number of further peculiarities of reading in N, were 
pointed ont. Sometimes it eeomaas if the simpler explanation of N. was based 
On A more primitive style of exposition: e.g, at v. 192, M. ond K. aay ‘ without 
‘dimtioction of depesit," but N. more harshly for the Reshma, ‘without distinction 
of caste;' 243. N, explains ‘ten times’ of the amount spoiled, while M. ond EK. 


make « forced reference to the income-tax of the king, which by their rule would 


amount to half aa much agnin as the whole crop. 

4. Examples of significant silence on the part of (N. as to points discussed fn 
K. or M., of where their explanations differ, are found at v. 219, as to whether a 
méaa of gold is meant: 190. a8 t the “methods,” NS. sa in simply “all other 

than the one spoken of ;" 79, as to drijotiama; at ¥. 37 we only spastah, while 
M. amd K. disagree aa tothe meaning; and aoon, It must be enema tat that N. oc- 
casionally wears a tiodern aspect, as in reading in v. 283 ndatiiydm for the obscure 


of the ordinary text: or in rendering miprolepokam al ¥. 309 * ome 


who deserts a Brahman, thus with Rach. foding in it cipre ‘ priest.” instead of 
the: ition’ if and pra; but in this very verse ia given by N. a reading (aan- 

ca erpani fyeyel) noted in M. oa met with; and a little ‘further on (v. 326), 
A TaNnntion referred to in M. ae that of “othors” is found in KN. 


Under y. 152 is given a quotation from Brhaspati, like that given by K.. yet. 


consisting of only one verse, and that having a ec, . as compared with K.'s version. 

The vorses numbering Ip Ka text 8, 11, T4, 81, 232 ore wanting in N, and 
there are instances of a difference of order: especial y after vv. 09 and 160, Hy, 
hae ala three and a half new verses, of which only one is supported by the gloss 
the others are apparently explanatory, and perhaps marginal amplifications dissed 
into the text. 

Whether a comparison with Govindaraja and Niriyaga would show any special 
similarity between them amd the Nandini, 1 am unfortunately at prosent unable 
to seis not having access to them. Enough bas been aaid to show that the 
Wandini deserves some notice os o commentary, were it only for the support it 
gives the more important ones on conflicting points. It appears very free from 
the “by all means save the Brahman” spirit of Kullika; and, but that it is 
wach to the older commentaries. it might well be regarded aa quite ancient— 

thengh uch that is apparently antique in it may be the remuls af: 
difference, As it is, however, when we reflect that many of its readings 
with those of the carilest ottant commentator, Medhidtithi, and that some are yet 
older, agreeing with those of the “4ome" and “ others” referred to by Medhatithi 

aa his _we may not be far wrong in haxarding the opinion that the 
Nandini hae preserved much that is old in its text and explanations. | its 
vapenes we cannot lay moch weight; bot some of these ore interesting 

from their TeTy tniqueness, 

The possibility Of the existence of other commontators than those known (0 us 
by name—Medhiatithi, Govindardja, Madhava-Siyana, Kullike, Narayana, Riaghe- 
viinatida is the whole list—is hinted at by Kullaka himself, when he saya that he 
cannot support the explanation of Govindarajs in one or two Lid sti tik. ae 
“because it is not supported by Mediutithi and following [com tants 
are] older than Govindaraja " inwathitthprabheibhir gor dja pt era 

traf), As Haghovdnanda mentions the commentators known 
as “ Kullfika, Niriyana, Govinda, Medhatithi,” it might be rash to ease 
Nandann is one of the rrddiotarn (Kighaviniunds, however, does not no 
Madhava in this list); yet he may have preeerred much from some of 
“gidera;” dni: Waing: geographically ‘sagatebad fede the influence of the 
commentntors, he may represent to us more or leas that Iay behind them. 
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9. On the professed Quotations from Mann found in the Maha- 
bhiirata, by Me E. W. Hopkins; presented by the Corresponding 


OF this elaborate paper (offered os tho first of o series of atudies on the legn 
date found in the epic), ooly the main points are given here in obstract. | 
intent was to examine the precepts ascribed to Manu by the compilers of the Ma- 

habhirata; and especially, to seo what light the habit of this grea work caste 

Upon & certain uaage, common in works on law, and iomally red in t 

law-book attsibuited to Manu rea gh ee oy Sea pe ! prac rule by 

aiding “Manu said —or something equivalent. It is the personal Manu referred 
to in the epic, not the quotations from the minara-dharma-cistra at large, that are 
obi ehosee beat exposition of the in held by 

The pape with an. sition of the sources of law ' 7 
the Mahisbharuta, Which aro not much different from quay aint in 
Manu itself, namely custom, the usage of the good, ete Among the many 
atithorities referred to, no special distinction seems to be awarded to one over 
another. Manu sometimes bends the list, but sometimes not: there ia certainly no 
tendency to refer os ultimate authority to a code of Manu. Passages are found 
and even aseribed to Manu, Masons St. seago both the text and the spirit of the 
law-book, Manu himself appears in the eple in various charncters: as law- 
maker, king. demigod, and creator; and the genealogy given him iso very mixed 
and changefal one; the chief mythology about him is « late product, 

The quotations ve to Manu were hea end nce Nac ie 
three groupe, as found respectively in the earlier oka, the twelfth, | the 
thirteenth inte ond added remarks in each case show its relation to the ! 
text of the law-book known as Mano’s. A summary of the results shows that of 
the 33 quotations, § occur in books L.-xi, two being traceable in the law-book and 
ix noteo; of the 15 in book xii, eight are traceable; of the 10 in book xiii, seven 
are traceable. f the 17 thus ranked as traceable, only five are verbal qoota- 
tions; the rest agree in doctrine merely, 

The received explanation for the untraceable quotations is that ther come from 
an older recension of the Manu-treatise, in whhch they were contained, This is 
facile, but far from satisfactory, All probabilities are againwt the treatise having 
ever been longer than it now mw; the Inw-books grow, not contract. with time. 
Another view may be presented, with all due diffidence. Manu and Mano’s law- 
book are very different. Manu if an ancient sage, a demigod: « quotation of hia 
opinions was decisive; but the law-book is a thing seldom quoted, and chietly in the 
modern part of the epic, Jt may be inferred then that the treatise was worked 
out between the time when the bulk of the eple was composed and its final com- 
pletion; that there existed previously a great oumber of sententious remarks, 
Eos ot eam wisdorn, sini de ra etc., ascribed to the ancient hero Sie as 8 
2 of godly wisdom, ling in popular corrency ae “Mann's laws: and 
als  agec ae sate cosb-aeien the “lows of the Minaya eect" or school. The 
latter may have built up their own safra and kwadiarma without any reference 
ta Manu: but then, seizing upon the current sayings of Manu, they appropriated 
and worked them in, This process may well here begun in the Sdtrn period. 
Therefore it i# that we find in the law-book itself so many verses that end with 
“thos anid Manu:” if Manu said the whole, why emphasixe these few? ‘These 
in fact are those which kept their old form though incorporated. In the same 
way ia explained another fact: nomely, that some of the most modern verses in 
the metrical law-book claim to have been “ ssid by Manu:” they were spurious, 
and tucked in later to support a doctrine unknown to the original work.  Henes 
also such quotations in other law-books: doctrines woknown t© or at variance 
with the Mica text are palmed off upon us ox the utterauce of Manu, and 
we are expected to be convinced by them Among these are some which we are 
perfectly sure never could have been in the extant or in any other version of 
the Manavan law-book. Among the motrical law-books of modern type, the 
nomber of untraceable quotations from Manu it no wise diminishes, Some dis. 
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cussion of them will ba presented at another time. 
_Ttis not easy to roolize without a detailed examination what an iota pro- 
feesed quotations from Manu, veritled aml unverified, are among the mass of 
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notice now large a ntorehouse of authoritios is drawn upon 
oh garb efit flee ly 0 et eee 
wae foguricd as mor eniale importance F paper 
slonsa with a lise and citations of the most prominent amon the law-givers men- 
tioned, cepecially in the twelfth book, in the Mahibhirata. 


_ 10, The Various Readings of the Sima-Veda, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. 1 explained that he batt recently bad his attention drawn more 
elasely to the inantra-material to the Sima-Veda, by inding that this was 
not quite fully taken acoount o in the Petersburg lexicon, notwithstanding ita very 
complete and thorugh working-up in Benfer's epecial Glossary to the ext: doubt- 
Jess the gene reccordanc of the Sima- with the Riz-Veda hed induced a 
Jo wegiect, which was also favored by the oxtremely troublesome mothod of 
mt with five separate items) with which the text had been needbesaly bur- 

dened by ita editor, Examples of omitted wonls ond forms are: « won, b 
aT: old Kemesart fait dywkede, 1.557; poblddh, ti. 355: abhida’h and i, LB6: 

1.1059. Hoe had been then led on to a detailed exatninedion ani 
that part of the Sama-material which cousists in its variations from 

Ip common with most studeuts of the Veda (apparently), he 
tea bees woot to content himself with accepting the value of the Sima: 
originally by Benfey (in the Preface to his edition), and repoated (or arrived at 
aonsenhz) by, Weber jin hia History of Indian Literature): namely, that they 
alder and more origional than the Rik-readinga This view haa boon 
ote te a to by wath ls bia Rizg-Veda, vol. if, p. #1), but wie See 
position and discussion which to many will seem to conduct more naturally 
atl by areca and it hun been sharply controverted by Aufrecht {in his 
‘Preface to the sero elition of his trinslitersted Rig-Vedal, Tn this cordition 
of things, it had qeprmet to the speaker aa if # completa and orderly 
sentation of the Veda variants would be # wsofal thang ; such ea sae be hid 
stoning ee ae in drmwing ap, and be laid » part of his work (not yes 

: final form) before the Society at this meeting. 

The interest of on exhibition like this lies in part in the question aa to the supe- 
ree en texts to the other; but in a moch higher degree in ite bearing 
oa the history of tradition of the Vodice hymna, and on the higher oriticism of the 
feats transmitted to ua, Each text having been handed down in a well-nigh 
perfect ond uschanged form after ite fixation at a certam period. the variants 
shown by the anme verso in different toxta become to us, as hos been repented|y 

out, the equivalents of the various renilings of the manuscripts of » cluaal- 

eal text, for example; and their study beccmes the best and the necessary prepo- 
aaa for the attempts, from which wo cannot wholly refrain, at conjectural 
tof one and aoother syed of that of the Rig-Veds itself, Ji 


reorlering of the verses of Rig-Veda hymns, 

and his soboul, find their best warrant und mot res tit 

of irangement of the verses of the aame hyme in different Vedic 
Ik. & every alteration of « Rig-Veda reading wing blansibility if 
dmilar variations can be shown among the Vedic versions of identical inaterial. 
And tn Siena Va variant ought tobe especially value for such str, been 
:  onky alight 
The time has quite one by at 
et such a body is race the Sdma-Vecda be 
ety asserting it to have full “ortracted from the Shp se abrsal 


fow peculiar verses and its various readi by dordaring 
“from o diferent and more comprehensive text of the Rig- Veda than 
t he rarious aust ia thee 


train have coe Separately and i indpantlen tip out of ene commen rot 
tra aa truly aa for example, the versions of an I Bostiok 
7 hile wo may confess the generul superiority of one collec 
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a Frail bo noes again, are attritated to entirely other law-givers. 


Mahibbirata that correspond with our present Minayan toxt. 
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‘Mon over another in point of readings, we can never bo certaln until after close 
“‘@tmnination 1 endl any Siven partioalar may give the bost version, And, 
gloce al) Hindu tradition on t subject is either wanting or worthless, all we can 
ever know as to the history of transmission of that ancient literature prior to the 
time of fixation of the several texts must come from their ripe riser 

_Of the 1474 Rig-Veda verses found also in the Sima-Veda (leaving a remnant 
of only 75, of which 21 ocour ule in other Vedic toxtel, over 850, or more than 
four sevenths, show identically the same form in both texte. But the proportion 
of these is ulte different in the two parts of the Siman, In the micond Part 


ip of isolated verses) they are considerably loas than half (about 240 1300) 
marked discordance can hardly be deemed accidental merely, especially um it 
found to exist also between the wo portions of part L.: namely, the verses 
md . and thoae (249 in number) which ooeur also in part UL: for 
the lattor a decided majority are unvaried, bit of the former, leas than a balf 
sir relation is seen in the verses peculiar to the Siman; they ure coal. 
erably more than twice as numerous proportionally in part [asin part IL fg 
our present imnorance of the history of the minor collection, and of the relation of 
its two parts, these facta are not to bo disregarded, 

In presenting the body of varianty in their detail, tha method ia followed of 
up first those of less consequance. Thus, the scheme gins with the 
differences simply in the order of sage words and of pidas Then come the 
phonetic differvnces (those in regard to a lengthened nal vowel, ihe absorption 
of an initial a, the linguslization of ms orn, and ao oo}; difforances of accent fol- 
low; then differences of equivalent inflectional forme, (aa wand modheos 
ete,), substitutions of one equivalent word for another without change of 

ton, substitutions of one form for another from the same verb- 
mom, exchanges of forma of different stems from the aame root; then 
-Sonsiderable variations of rewling, and, last among the: 
seems more of lews probable that one reading has boon unintelligent! pat In place 
of another which it resembled in sound. In the great majority of ho varia- 
fons are apparently indifferent as regards originality, the one being as primitive 
asthe other; but where any thing different from this is to be noted, the ad 
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Prof. Francis Brown, of New York, gave a brief account of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Leyden this year, at 
which he had been present, and suggested the possibility of some 
future congress being held in this country, 

Alter passing a vote of thanks to the Faculty of the Divinity 
School for the use of their room at the present meeting, the 
Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston in May next, 
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Proceedings at Boston, “Nay Tth, 1884, 


_ Tue Society met, as usual, in the Library of the American 
Academy, at ten o'clock, The meeting was called to order by 
the Vice-President, Dr. N. G, Clark, of Boston, , 

The minutes of last autumn’s meeting were read and approved, 
and the order of business for the day was announced he 
reports of the retiring officers were then presented. 

Whe Treasurer's summary of accounts was referred to Messrs, 
Avery and Hall as a Committee of Audit, and found correct: it 
is as follows: 

BECKIFTS, 
Balance on hand, May 2d,1883,- - -«~ = «© + «= © §08447 
Annunl sasestmonts poidin, - - = - <2 £55.00 
Sale of the Journal,  - che pie ek 2 12.482 


Toterest on deposit in Suvings Bank, == i) a) ex 30.25 
Total receipta for the year, be) -_ = : - «= $06.87 
$1,101.04 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing of Proceoiings, * = - . . £134.00 
Expenses of Library ond Correspondence, _ 18.50 


Total expenditures of tha your, — - . * z i \ 2 - $153.40 
Balance on bund, Mar ith, 184, - = : - - ; ‘A 1,037.94 


€1,191.34 

The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $155.53. 

The Librarian reported the following additions to the Library; 
50 whole volumes, 49 parte of volumes, 64 pamphlets, and one 
manuscript. The accessions were chiefly by exchange, The 
Whole number of titles is now, of nzinted books, 4263, and of 
manuscripts, 141, 

The Committee of Publication announced that the second half 
of volume xi of the Journal was not yet in the printer's hands, 
but that there was a_ prospect of completing it soon, by the 
issue of Professor Bloomfield’s edition of the Kaugika Satra 
(which is now nearly ready for the press), or otherwise. 

The Directors sea faa that, in response to an invitation from 
the Johns Hopkins University, they had appointed the autumn 
mecting to be held in Baltimore, and had made Messrs. Gilman 
and Bloomfield and the Corresponding Secretary a Committee of 
Arrangements. The date was to be Wednesday, October 20th, 
unless the Committee found reason to change it, They ha 
reappointed the Committee of Publication of last year, substi- 
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tuting the name of Professor Toy for that of the late Dr. Abbot. 

i¢ Committee now consists of Messrs. Salisbury, Toy, Van 
Name, Ward, and Whitney. The Directors proposed and recom- 
mended to the Society for election the following persons : 

As Corporate Members— 

Mr. Robert Arrowsmith, of New York ; 

Gen. Henry B. Carrington, of Boston ; 

Mr, Harry T. Peek, of New York; 

Mr. Herbert W. Smyth, of Williamstown, Masa. : 
Prof. John Phelps Taylor, of Andover, Mass, 

The gentlemen thus proposed were elected without dissent. 

The presiding officer appointed Messrs, Dickerman, Crane, and 
Lyon a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and 
the following ticket, brought in and proposed by them, was 
elected without dissent: , 

Sh een laa W. D. Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., of New 
Haven, 

Vice-Presidenta—Rey, A. P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambrid ie 
Professor E. E. Salisbury, LL.D., of New Haven; Rev. W. H 
Ward, D.D., of New York, 

Kecording Secretary—Professor C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D,, of 
Cambridge. ; 

Correaponding Secretary—Professor C.R. Lanman, Ph.D., of 
Cambridge, 

Secretary af the Classical Section—Professor W. W. Goodwin r 
Ph. D,, LL.D., of Cambridze. 

Treasurer and Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New 
Haven, 

Directora—Professor John Avery, of Brunswick, Maine: Pro- 
fessor Joseph H. Thayer, D.D., of Cambridge: Mr. A. L Cotheal 
and Professor Charles Short, LL.D, of New York: Professor 
Isane H. Hall, Ph.D. of Philadelphia; and President Daniel C. 
Gilman, LL.D., and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Ph.D, of 
Baltimore, 

The Corresponding Secretary (Prof. Whitney) read the names 
of the members who bad died during the preceding year: namely, 
of the Corporate Members— ne 

Prof. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge : 

Prof. Arnold ie ny of Princeton ; 

Mr. Richard 8. Fellowes, of New Haven; 

Prof. 5. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 
and of the Honorary Member— 

Safvet Pasha, of Constantinople. 


Prof. Whitney remarked upon the unusually severe losses of 
the Society during the past year, and npon the life and work of 
the gentlemen just named, especially in their relations to the 
Society. In particular, he spoke of the character and achievements 
of the late President, Prot, Williams. He recounted the services 
of Dr, Williams in the conduct of the diplomatic intercourse 


between China and the United States, and his successful efforts to 
rocure the insertion of the “toleration clause” in the Tientsin 
treaty of 1858, and spoke finally of the results of his persistent 
and welldirected literary activity. He also read a letter from 
Dr, D. B. MeCartee, who spoke with deep feeling of his lifelong 
intercourse and friendship with Dr. Williams, and of the latter's 
courage as a pioneer, his zeal in promoting the Christian religion, 
and his extraordinary productivity. Prof. Thayer paid a hearty 
and fitting tribute to the memory of his friend, Prof. Abbot, 
calling to mind his profound and varied learning, and the beaut 
and modesty of his character. He was followed by Prof. Hall, 
who spoke of Prof. Abbot's selfsacriticing devotion to his friends. 
On motion, a Committee, consisting of Dr, Clark, Prof. Whitney, 
and Prof. Toy, was appointed to make some suitable expression 
of the feelings of the Society respecting ita loss in the death of 
essrs. Williams and Abbot, The following minutes were pre- 
ared by them and nnanimously adopted: 
The American Oriental Society desires to put on record Its sense of the great 
Joes sustained by tho world of scholars and by this Society, in the death of ite 
President, the Hon. Samuel Wolls Williams, LL.D. He was o man of rare intel- 
fectun! gifts, of singular industry, and of fidelity to oll the trusts committed to 
him. He wad of wide and varied learning, and without a superior in the knowl- 
edge of the country, the language, the litermtnre, and the moral and religions 
eer ike Das 








6 ©. He was eminent for his services to his native land ag 

retary of Legation of the United States in China, and for the aid which he 

rendered to commerce and to Christian missions by his executive labora, by his 

5 Sige ter ea to periodical Iterature, and by hie published works, expe- 

} The Middle Kingdom, The Commercial Guide, and The Syllabic Dictionary af 
the Chinese La ; 

The Society desires in like manner to express ite sense of the bereavement that 
it has suffered in the death of Rzra Abbot, D.D.. LLD., Professor of the Criticism 
‘and Interpretation of the New Testament in the Harvard Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge. He was for nearly thirty years the faithful Recording Secretary of the 
oiaaaee 6 Aga student of the textual and historical eritivism of the New Testu 
meot, he won for himself an enviable reputation for exact and broad scholarship, 
ond made contributions of enduring value to the department of learning to which 
he woa devoted. 


A few of the facts respecting the lives of these two men may be 
mentioned here: 


_ emioel Wells Williams was born at Utica, New York, September 22nd, 1813, 
His father, a highly esteemed citizen of Mtica, was a book-sollor, and engaged also 
in the business of printing and binding. The son entered the Rensselaer Institute 
ot Troy in 1831. The next year he was invited to go to China as a | ) 
inter of the American Board. He immediately accepted, tut on condition that he 
allowed o year to learn more thoroughly the priuter’s art, whose rudiments he 
had acquired as aschool-boy. He sailed from New York, . 
Canton in October, Here he was met by Dr. E. C. Bridger in, 3 1 gone out 
in 1520, and had begun the publication of tho (Aiimese Reponiory in 1833. Dr. 
Williams took change of the printing-preea which had been sent out from New 
York, and for more than twenty years he assisted is the publication of the 
Repository. In 1825, he went to Macao, and, working with his hands os a type- 
) completed in seventeen months Medhurst's Dictionary, In 1837. 
to Japan to take home some shipwrecked marinera. He was not allowed 
to land and so, on retorning, be hearned from them their language, ood. 
ade. (1539-41) o translation into Japanese of Genesis and of Matthew's Gospel 
Ba: returned to America, In 1853, when the American Government 












Proceedings at Boston, May, 1834, elxxxix 


attempted to open Japan, he accompanied Commodore Perry as interpreter, The 
tary and seed She Soha padeng Legation. In 1867, = scomonniet Minto 
Reed to Shang hal and Tientsin, where Keg] and, France, Roseia, an nited 
States made treaties for mutoal intercourse with China, To Dr. Williams ia due 
the insertion of Article xxix. which provides for the toleration of the Christin 
religion. In 1859, he went to Peking, to wid in the ratification of the treaty of 
Tientaln. During 1860 amd 186], he was absent on leave at home for about a year, 
In 1862, Or. W removed his family to P and there he resided total 
Dotobor 25th, 1876, the forty-third anniversary of his arrival in China, when he 
bade farewell to the Flowery Land, the scene of hia laborious and successful life. 
He established himself at Now Haven, and was elected Professor of the Chinese 

guoge and litervtare in Yale College, in 1877. In 1881, he was made Fresi- 





dent of the American Bible Sap and of the American Orientnl hastpag Sriticord 
in ber, 


last public duty was to de at the meeting of the Oriental Society. 
1883. His death eden ye New Haven, on the 16th of March, 1484, 

To the twenty volumes of the Clineee Aeposifory Dr. Williama contributed 
about 140 articles. These tecluded twenty articles upon subjects connected with 
the Chinese government and people, sixteen relating to the natural history, and 
ten to the arts, sciences, and manufactures of China, The Jowrna!l and wali 
of the American Oriental Society, the Journal of the North China Branch of thi 
Royal Asiatic Society, and the volumes of the United States Diplomutic Corre 
hand. His Seay Lessons (in the Canton Dialect), appearing in 1842, his English 
and Chinese Vocabulary of the Cowrt Dialect (1844), his Tonic Dictionary of the 
dar, were of inestimable value to students of the spoken dialects at a time when 
helps were fuw, His Syllahic Dictionary of the Chinese I. wage (1874) contains 
12,527 characters, with the pronunciation as heard at Peking, Shanghai, Amoy, 
and Canton. In 1844 appeared The Chinese Commercial Guide, and this moat 
useful work reached a fifth edition in 186%. The work by which Dr. Williams is 
best known to the general public is The Middle Kingdom, which first appeared in 
TEE; and it wae with feolings of devout thankfulness that he allnded to the com- 
pletion of the beautiful new edition of this work toward the close of his sereoo 
and happy life st New Haven. 

Dr. Abbot was born in 1819 at Jackson, Maino, and, afier studying at Phillip 
Exeter Academy, entered Bowdoin College, and graduated in 1840, After ‘i 
ing several years in. Maine, he went to Cambridge in 1847, taught there in the 


High | in 1552, was oppolnted Assistant Librarian of Harrard College in 
1856, and Bussey Professor of New Testament (Criticism and In ition in the 


Harvard Divinity School in 1572, which lost position he beld till his death. His 
first publication was a cntalngue of the Cambridge High School Library. In 1560 
appeared hie Literature of the Doctrine ofa Future Life. The American edition of 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible is greatly ouriched by valunble bibliographical oon- 
tributions from Dr Abbot, As an example of the minuteness and breadth of his 
exegotionl atudy may be cite! his article on Romane ix, $, in the Journal of the 
Sociaty of Biblioal Literature and Exegesis. On toxtual criticism, the subject to 
which he devoted most of his time, he has unfortunately published comparatively 
tthe in his own name. To Dr, F. H. A. Scrivener he sent o and important 
list of corrections to his Plain Jntroduction fo the Criticism of the New Testament, 
As member of the American Committee of Revision of the New Testament, he had 
opportunity to make a worthy use of his text-critical learning ; but, beyond such 
resulta as may @xist in the revised translation and « few newspaper articles, he 
has left no record of his researches. The first volume of the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf's eighth edition of the Greek New Testament contains textual and 
grammatical contributions by Dr, Abbot, prepared with minute accuracy and 
careful discrimination, His only historical-critical work le The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gorpel (1880), an examination of the external evidence in the case, a work 
remarkable for scholarly precision and close reasening. An sooount of his 
‘eae works gives no ideo of his unceasing activity, and only bis p | 
| know the juapiration given by the hig character of his acho! 
the purity, faithfulness, and self-aavrificing devotion of his dally life, 
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__ The Missionary Herald for April, 1884, contains 3 notice of the life of Dr. 
Fernsehen egy a Professor Thayer's commemorative notice of Dr. 
Abbot : 


Jndependent for March 2ith and Apr. 3td, 1884 (reprinted 


is 


the 
excerpted, appeared in the Nation of March 27th, 
The Corresponding Secretary further gave some account of the 


life‘and labors of the distinguished scientist, Prof. Gayot, during 


many years an interested, tone for the most part not an active, 
aembar ot the Society; and of Mr, Fellowes, an eminent citizen of 


New Haven, whose liberal hand and efficient helpfulness in every 
good work make his loss keenly felt there. He also stated what 





lars were known to him of the enlightened and scholarly 
Turkish gentleman, who, elected at the instance of our late 
member, Hon. J. P. Brown, had since 1850 yraced our List of 
Members with his name. Safvet Pasha was at one time Grand 
Vizier of the Ottoman Empire. His death occurred on the 17th 
af Nov, |883, 

The correspondence of the half-year was presented, and some 
parte of it were read, 

The following communications were presented at the meeting ; 

1. On a Cippus from Tarsus, bearing a Greek Inseription with 
the name of Paul, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia. 

In the late spring of 1877, the 1, 8. ship “Alliance brenght down from Mer- 
fine, the port of Turse, a round marble cippua from the site of the latter elty: 
which was given by the American consul (or view-consnl) thers to the Hon. John 
T, Fdgar. then U5. Gonsul at Beirit Mr. Edgar gave it to the museum of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York city, through the Tev. Dr. Philip 


Sehet, who was then returning from his tour in the East. The atone is now in 


the Seminary Musenm in New York. Inbeled: “ {néeription from Tareas, with the 
pame of Paul.” This label is trie igh, but the inscription has no reference to 
sar ype apoatie who was once Saul of Tarsus, 

A. Inscription is in uncial letters, rather Inte, plainly and deeply eut, and 
reada os follows : 


TONGS DAY AGT Or, Tiree Dain 
MATIPOYTOY CHIC Mayipor ton “Eur 
KONLOTKATBO moron wal Ho. 
ACLAOY TOCTHC ataorror Tir 
ATOTTAMETHC alv|ror yugerie. 


Or, in English, “Tomb of Paulus Magirus the [son] of E ina, and of 
‘Fosajous his wife." ont eon ot ees 


The chief interest in this inscription lies in the fominine proper name, which 
shows that in. certain Cilician inseriptions in C. I. Gr. where the editor has von- 

Examples of the genitive feminine ending in -ovror (nominative probahly— 
feonetimes certainly—-onc) are to be ween in CO. LG. 4822 (uarpac OrAovroc), 4828 
(uytpor Eapayevroc, where the editor has corrected the 7 to t), 4927 (Ilerscoeroy 
prpet. where the editor haa corrected the second ¢ to c}, 4400 aud 4404 (where - 
eg a 
i. Feus lostription were treated in the same way, we should proba 
‘change the Boa a to Boasicerrog or -rovroc: lint the better opinion sar 
‘bo thut the stooe-cutter waa right fp all the Ingianees, 


2. On a Shapira Roll in Philadelphia, by Prof. I. H. Hall, 


In the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library ia deposited a loather roll, 
composed of pieces of Synaggue-rolla of difforent handa fc oe each fuillaled 


CEL 











1 ad with linen or cotton thread. The leather is 
aheepakin, po ‘it stained red. ft much resembles the Karnite rolls. The cal- 
umn cumber forty-seven, and the contents of the roll are the entire book of 
rh tingeair Sin dhccobs he Pama ope btn Shoshana inte seed but 
| rn ivisions age of none of the pieces seems to be very 
erent» ging wd ge ag pia eabiage oe atge a 

The roll was bought sa ort agpebay! veghrcsat np number of years ‘ago, by a 


ee coutaining rezularly five columns and each column Rea pit Bi openers 


well-known potest Philadelphia, on the strength of Shapira’ statment and 


of o letter of the late Professor Tischendorf, which a accompanies the MS. The 
Jetter reads on follows: 

+ Die mle vou Herr Alt aos Frankfurt a. M. vorrelegien althehrilachen Hanid- 
echriften auf Leder, Eigenthom des Herre M. W. Shapim xu Jerusalem, haben. 


-@ing ofenkbare Achnlichkelt mit denjenigen Pentateuchrollen dio vor 10 Jahren 


durch den Karalien Firgowiltsch nach Petersburg gebracht und von der konig- 
fichon Hegierung ala Bestandtheile einer rahi wmebrere Hunderte yon MSs, 
onfassenden Sammlung anpekeuft worden sind. Ich eweiile nicht dase das Alter 
dieser follen fiber mehr ala tausend Jahre sundckreicht, Sie wiirden daher ohne 


Aweifel jeder groszern Bibliothek zu besonderer Zierde goreichen, 





- aid. Goh, Rath Dr. ron Tisehesdorf." 


For acu reasons | suspected that the lotter was a forgery, ond T had photo- 
types | which I sent to sundry people in Germany wi oT thought would 
be able to determine the question of iis genuineness. These phototypes stirred 
up agumber of queries there, of which the most burning one was whether the 


MS. was the late bateh of fragments which Shapira tried in vain to sell in Ger- 


mony and Koglind. (But the MS. bos been in Philadelphia for twelve years.) 
Von Gebhardt. of Gottingen, was the first to suggest that the letter was probably 

aod with another roll than the ones for which it waa written, and he thought the 
letter gootine. Dr 0. R. Gregory thouglit it genuine, and ahowed it to Tischen- 


-dorfs widow, who pronounced it geuuine. At length von Gebhardt sant it to 


Professor Franz Delitzach, who pronounced the letter genuine, and knew all 


about the rolla for which it was written, These were two rolls left with Joh. Alt. 


of Frankfurt a. M.. by Shapira for sale, and were described by Delitzsch in the 
(Augeburg z) burg) Alijeneine Zeitung for 16 February, 1870; one being a roll from 

n'a in South Arabia, much resembling this, but written with jew columns rog- 
arate lo w section of the leather, and containing between two copies of a repeated 


portio nof Leviticus, a note to the effect that Abu All Sold had caused the MS, ta 


writion and presented for the i Pb acai of his soul's bealth, iu A.D, 105A, 
The other roll was fram Hebron, and on parchment. 

We need not dwell on the fact that, though Tischendorf was a prince a 
Greek paleogmphers, he had no reputation asa judge of Hebrew MSS. aa a 
is plain that be neglected or overlooked the date. which would have showed that 
hia opinion put the age of the MSS, two centaries too far back. 

But it ia pluin that the letter waa not written with any reference to this Phila- 
delphia MS. and that iis connection therewith i# a fraud. ‘The roll is a curiosity 
wake keeping; bot no such treasure as the two rolls for which the letter was 

tet. 


4. On the Stansa, Rigveda x. 18.14, as illustrating the Varie- 
ties of cumulative Evidence that may he used in the Criticism of 
the Veda, by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 


The eighteenth hymn of the tenth book of the Rigveda [4 one of a collection of 
five foneral hymns, and i4 the beat and most important of them. Except the Inst 
or fourteenth stanza, the hymn is clear and intelligible throughout. Tr has beon 
transinted and explained by Prof. Whitney in his (-rienta!l anc Linguistic 
LG0, There is no question of importance respecting the integrity of the text of 
the first thirteen @ianzaa. They contain an appeal to death to depart far away ; 
then follow stanzas to be said in connection with ceremonies the separa- 
tion of the living from the dead; then other stanzas which accompanied the com- 
fitment of the body to the ground: and finally, in the thirteenth stanza, a prayer 
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kindly spirits that hover about may not let the earth press bard on the- 
and that ama may provide for him a dwelling in the other rorld.. 
prafict'ne mam Ghani" eridh ta’ dawdAah | 


The stanza is transinted by Geldner and Kaegi thus: ‘On » future da they 
will take me, aso plume from the arrow, I hold thy voice back, as » steed with 
erein”’ The words ore put in the mouth of n sorcerer who is ring a sick 
man nigh to death, The feneo would then be: To be eure, the Ble sepa 
when | must die, when they will take me as t do the plume from the worn-out. 
ond useless shaft, in order to throw away the like as they will my Tut 
githough my day will come, I nevertheless hold your voice or breath of fe back in- 


A ised 
as 


my magic power. [With this interpretation the comparison. halts: 
her, they cat take a be they do the torn and neeless plume from the 
shaft, in order to throw away the plume, for perpam, not tgvdh, iw 


Sumpered i with mdm,] 
e above rendering ia open to several objections. The firat half of the sianea 
is not an spposite antithesis to the last. The rendering of the perfect, a dadhus,. 
os future is inadmissible, The words Praficina and protic? ought to have easen- 
ly the tame meaning. The word ric is hardly eyuivalent to dfmen or manor 
(RV. x.60.8), and if it did mean ‘thy voice, i, ¢. breath of life’ there o ght to be 
afeva orie, The interpretations of Grasamann and Ludwig are not convincing 
On these accounts, the rendering of Whitney, although tentative, in perhaps to 


‘ha thdtbered 
They ‘ve set me in a fitting day 
As one the plume seta on the shaft, : 
I've canght and used the Oitting word 
As one a steed tunes with the rein, 
This then would have to be taken os an erpression, on the part of the author of 
hymn, of self-complacency, of n consciousness that he had made a good hyma 
at the right time and place, and with as good skill as o aslcilify) horseman, for no 
ekill was more primed thon his, 

The Rigveda consists of a large amount of material which was fora long time 
handed down by memory and word of mouth, During thie period of memorial 
tradition, [t was natural that parts of hymna should be forgotten, and that even 
all but a single stanta or two of what was one8 a complete hymn should be for- 

rotten. In this way it come to pars that, along with the hundreds of Se 
Fy there were in the moss of remembered material also scores of isolated’ 
slanras. Now when this material was reduced to written form. the complete 
hytmnna were arranged in the main according to certain simple principles (which 
concermed their authorship, the divinity invoked, and the leneth: wee Delbriick, 


fi 


E 


. ee 





Senaer Literaturseitung, 1875, no. 49), but there was palpable ditticulty with regard 


to these isolated fragments. Where should these be put? Often moch o ring 
ment contained some word or name or allusion which linked it tos certain stanza 
of some complete kytin, and was accordingly inserted after that stanza fn thie 
hymn. In this war have occurred many interpolations whose cause is ensy to- 
discern. But oftener still, hese isolated Stanzas were like dogs without a tineter, 
claimed for no outher, and having no belongings. In these cases they reooived m 
Place in the written collection at the end of complete hytons, Tt has often been 


remarked, ty Roth and others, that the favorite place for isolated, urions, and 
modern stanzns is at the end of hymns or books, This polnt is well lantrated by 


the first of the Wadibind saktant the supplementary hymns or Inter additions, as 
hs Aufrecht, vol. ii.OT2: it follows hymn 60 of the first book, the last of 

yarsagva's hymns. This hymn consists of uine stanzas in three strophes of 
undoubted integrity, At the end of these strophes, or the hymo proper, come. 
four stuncas, releysted by thelr metro and sense to the limbo of doubtful cancn- 
icity, but still pasting in the M&S. as erouine. And then finally, in the supple-- 
ment, CHT khiikikom, or ‘later addition.’ whose posteriority and spuriousnesa. 
‘Waa mdinitted even by the Hindus, Other things being equal, therefore a staiza 
which pape Fait end ot A hymn and does not stand in any €i9y7 connection. 
amodern stanea than if it occurred jn fia eaves praiien 


ae 





. a 
| Proceedings at Boston, May, 1884. exeili ‘s 


“1. Tt is at the end and out of cotneoticn with the rest of the hymn | ip 
3. [ts metre is ofa different kind from that of the body of the youn, . 


3. The metre is not o Eset is specimen of its own kind; it has, e.g,» ° 
4 th " pada, i 


trochee In the cadence of t 2S | ie 

4. The Tm (vids te pot good Vedic. Thi allows only toe, : 
Examples of singular forms in di, de, or dm, in connection with w-stems, number ‘; 
only three for the whole Fra, Sams vit., teri, vi, 75.15, and wuvdatedg, Fill. 19, 87, f 


: 
3 
: 


_& All the stanzas (1-12) are prescribed by Acwaliyana in the Grikyasdtra, iv. 2 

2.15-6.12, to be used at the burial service excepting thie one, The application 

of this criterion to Vedic texts offers an inviting and fruitful field of study, Se 
1. This stanza is passed over by the commentator S4yana in silence and without 


a word of explanation, as Uf it were something uncanny, This is a thing that he 


z 


seldom dows. Similarly the poda-bira passea by certain stanzas, ©. ¢. vil, 58, 1 ; 
=z. 121, 10, and all of sian without eyed the divisions into words, , = 

4. On the dislectic Equivalence of A and nin Proto-Babylonian, 
by Carl F. Lehmann, of Hamburg. 


There are two cases in which the eqmvalence of ah and a in Proto-Babylonion 
seems to be certain: 

L. Samerion sher = Akkadian wer (Assyrian sharry), ‘leader, king.’ Cf also 
Sum, sher-mal with Akk. ner-gal ‘king, ruler,’ fit ‘being leader.’ 





Z. Sum, d-wierd = Akk. O-erd, ‘to lamett ai this is probably i Ganpoin of a, ." 
‘water,’ and she-ir, ‘to lament, sigh,” ~{ 5 

The furm wiwn-gi-A-o-an was suppored to furnish o third case of this equiva- 7 
lence (Sum, gesh = Akk, gen), but las been differently explained by Hommel, Die LM 
Semitisches Volker und Sprachen (S. F. wu. 5), p. SLL. ) oty 

The equivalence in question was first polnted out by Professor Haupt; compare 


especially fer brilinschrifiichs i richt, p. 25, note 16, where alao tho 
| a are quoted It has thus fer found no oxplanation, and Hommel, in 

secord with Schrader, recently expressed serious doubts as to whether these. 
words were not alter all merely chance homonyma, Compare &, Via S, p. tao 
and p. 471, note 158, with the additions to thia note, p. 510.9 

Aso contribution to the explanation of these facta ns o real equivalence, Dr, 
Lehmann offered the following suggostiona. 

‘Traces of rhotaciam bee in Sumero-Akkudian, ©. yr. in sheah = sher, ‘to sigh,” 
in e-ex = cir (Ass, bak), ‘to weep,' and in fuk = der (Aan, ashdlw), ‘to sit’: soe 
heat Res tn ag Lp. 6, no's 865-6, p. 34. no. 808, and iv. p. 182, line T 

Now ifr is assumed as the intermediate stage between sA and », the only 
remaining difficulty ie to explain the transition from r tom. | 

Tn the first place, there is no physiological difficulty in the formation of a nasal 
r; this has been shown by Sievers in his Phonetik, p. 90, 

Seconilly, in the Semitic languagea, especially in Aramaic, the assumption of a 

peculiarly near relation between the liquide, r. and 1m, seems nepGeeary, and 
this relauion may very well point to a nasal coloring of the 4, r. Thos the 4, r, of 











* Hommel re 7 hee doubte, odds some new examples, and Suggests om 
explanation of (hac chanouientie in general, in the Zeitschrift sar Kabchrififorechung, 
1.1 70-1, and note 2, This : isin the part for April, 1834, which was not 
received hero until May 12, be afer tis paper had been read, 
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‘the Aramaic form of the numeral ‘two,' PW. ferén, answers ton}, in the other 
Semitiotongues; compare.e.g., Hebrew ory, sAdnaim. So also the Aramaic. word 
for ‘son' is 93, br, in the singular, but shows in its plural forms 733, ‘33, beim, 


‘bed, the 3, 8, which is common to ali the Semitic Inngusges; compare Hebrew 





On the other hand, Aramaic }, », corresponds to 4, r, of other Semitic 
sin rt, dah, = Hebrew ry, =k, ‘to rise,’ of the sum, compare Arabic 
deh. For a further disoussion of this queation, see Philippi, Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgnlindiachen Gerell., xxxii. 32-9, especially 24 and 34, and the authorities 
thers cited, and also de Lagarde, Gesiimelia Abhumilungen, p. 61, ling 27. . 
‘Thirdly, in Indo-European, wo find, for example, in Prakrit, the form darsina 
corresporiding to the Sanskrit dargesa (pointed out by Bloomfield), and in Lithn- 
canian Manyerytd for Margerytd (Brogmonn) It may also be mentioned that in 
“the axllable of reduplication of the Sonskrit Intensives the final consonant ts 
glmost tovariably elther r or a; see Whitney, Grammar, § 10026, and cf.c 
Compare also the relation of the stems dhas, dhur, chon, adios, o’dhar, @’dhan, 
Journal Am. Orient, Soc'y, x. 623. 
Fourthly, exumples of the cormspondence of r and may be found even in 
Proto-Babylonion. ‘Thus ‘plantation’ or ‘garden! is expressed by gen as well as 
kar, and both forms appeor in Asavrian as ging ond dird respectively. Again, the 
name of the Old Testament city Erech was pronouneed by the Asavrinna na Cirmk, 
Tu Akkadian the name ia ueoally written Wdeographicalls, and on this secount we 
cannot trace yuriations in the Proto-Babylonian pronunciation of the word In 
one net to be sure, the nome nepeers in phonetic writhng of u-nu-wy, Le. 
Gung, and Friedrich Delitesch. Puradies, p. 221, no, 32, explains the Assyrian 
form asa “hardening” from Ueug: lot it seems more probable that in Rn ipd 
anént Babylonia tha pronunciation was really Crug, ond thot from the 
Assyrian form ix derived. Seo Huupt, Aciischrifiterte, Lp. 19, no's 380-1, and 
sCcAITPHLrO expecially X34. a 
‘In view of these considerntions, the assumption that a nasal r is the intermadi- 
ote slage between 24 and « seems probable | . 
The two words discussed here, sher and a-ahera (properly a-sher), show the cor- 
respondence of 24 and» in a syllable which ends in r: and on this account it may 
be that the hutermediote form wilh r dope not appear, 


The difficult question of the relative age of the two dialecta, Sumerian and 
Akkadian, need not bere bo disrussed. But if, with Hommel and Delitzech, we 


consider the emesha! dialect (bere called Somerinn) to be the younger, and the 
fort with w eccordingly to be the original one, the main part of our theory is not 
thereby invulidated. 4 would then have become a r with combined nasal elemant 
(cf the Aramaic example cited aborva); but for the change from r to ah it would 
perhaps be difficult to find analogies. 


&. On the Ditavya Biidirata Kiryilaya in Calontta, by Prof. 
Lanman, 


The meeting of the American Oriental Society is a fit occasion to notice the 
Temarkable wodertaking of a successfal business man of Bengal, Protap Chundra. 
Roy. From his youth he had cherished the idea of checking the progress of 
drreligion, as he says, by diffusing among his countrymen o koowledge of the 
OGlisicn of Tnelin. Accordingty, after retiring from business and recovering Ina 
mesaire from o eerere domestic affliction, he onganieed the Datavya Hharwta 
‘Karyilaya, an institution biwring some general likeness to the American Tract 
Society. The Karyilara relies on the public-apinted and wealthy men of India 
for its pecuniary support, and devotes itself to the printing and gratuitous distri- 
bution of the great works of Sanskrit literature. Roy began with the free 
distrifration of one thousend copies of the Mabd-bharnata tn Bengal translation. 
This wae followed by two other editions of about three thousand copies each uf 
the same trmelation. A fourth edition of the Mahi-bhirata, containing the orig- 
foal Sambkrit text aod Bengali translation is now in progress, ond o similar 

Migit edition of the Ram4yana ia nearly completed. All of these works are 
extensive, and the number of printed forme alrendy gratuitensly distributed of in 
course of distributiog mounts up to the sstonishing figure af 13,753,500, 
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At present Mr, Ror is engaged upon the publication and free distribation.of an 
Fnglich translation of the MabA-bharata. The edition will consist of twetye lun- 
drei and fitty copies, and of these two hundred and fifty copies are designed for 
the scholars of Europe and America. Sanakrit students, therefore, who wish 


to obinin the work, may send their addressen to Mr. Roy, at No, 367 Upper Chit- 


yor Read, Caleutta, British [ndin. =~ 

The translation is doubtless the work of some Hindi echolar, but his name. is 
not meéutioned. [tis in the mala smooth and correct; birt there fs great lack of 
aomimey in the rendering of the proper nares; and the Sanskrit technical torms 
of sucrifices, for example, are often spelled out in Roman letters without the least 
consistency, It is greatly to be boped that in the fortheoming ports these merions 
blemishes will be remedied. In like manner, we cannot too. earnestly express the 
wish that Mr. Roy will cause the numbering of the bowk, chapter, and verse to be 
given on the outside ends of the head-lines in place of the pago-numbers of his 

trunalation, These last are of small importance ind cun be put at the inside. 
The number of every woth ¢gloka should also be given in square brackets and 
Clear figures at the end of every tenth loka in translation. Thia will add greatly 
to the usefniness of the work for scholars, although perhaps not for CurROry 
reader, (CY immense advantage, further, would be the addition of a Synopaly or 
tible of contents of the whole poem when the end has been reached. ‘I venture 
Ww say that this would contribute more to help on and facilitate the study of the 
Moha-bhirats amoog foreign students than any ether one thing that Mr, Roy 
ould do. It ia troe, the second chapter of the first book (Caloutta ed. {. 200-G00 
=Hombay ed. vol. |. folios 16-28) contains o very brief synopsis of the contenta ; 
this if useful as for os it goes, and its usefulness is recognized by the Hindus in 
the folowing worda: 
athiyinam fad idem onuttamnm wiohdrthari 
ridley ratio tha poreasrli gre espe | 
profvdddn CAawtenti armen senha agilierses 
Cidirgah fovagayelo yathd plavena |f 1 G80, 
“Ag the vast ocean. becomes easy to get over for men with a boat, eo this t 
history. incomparable and of great import, i to be understood in this world br 
means of the table of contents, if one will first Hsten to that,' 

But neither thia bald enumeration of subjects in the pereasarigrata, nor the 
short analysis of Williams in hie éndion Epic Poetry (nuw out of print), is in any 
Way euificient or convenient. What we need is # full analysis of the main thread 
of the Uhairata, of that which may provisionally be euppoted to be the more or 
leas original nucleus of the work. The episodes, as, fur instance, the Hhingavatl- 
pit, of the Nala, might be given only in the briefest analysis, Double references, 
to the Caloutta and the Bombay editions, might bo given throughout, and overy typo. 
Braphica! device should be brought into service to make the work easy for tise, 

Sech a change of plan, however, may seem. inpracticahble to the publisher: 
moreover, the mechinical production of neatir und couveniently printed books bs 
doubtless attended with Be erenien Simei Aa India thou in Europe. Accord. 
logly, we cannot mefmin from making publicly the suggestion to Dr. Adolf 
Holtzmann, of Freibarg, that he should undertake the publication of this analrt- 
ical eummary, There can be no doubt that such a work would be exceedingly 
would oo lesa certainly exercise a powerful influeace in stimulating Saualrit 
-svholars to grapple with questions of higher criticiam concerning the Mahn-bha- 
rato, The dramas, the law-booka, and the Vedic Iiteruture, all hove had thelr 
turn In engromainy the attention of scholars, Is it pot tima that the Epos should 
be mace the subject of critical investigation? | 

To Mr, Roy and his undertaking we wish all success. Anil, in view of what 
he has already accomplished, we believe that he will carry it out to the end. If 

he dows pot conclude to molly @lirhtly the plan, oo a8 t6 make his book more 
fo scholars, we shall ut lonst console curselves with the thought that all 
Ate efforts towards widening te circle of those interested in Indian ltora- 











eran te 
re the series of Kastern Ulassica for Western Readers to be edited by 
fessor Potorson, of Bombay, and like these publications of Roy}, cannot fail to 
ve an indirect influence o. the progress of fndian studies; for from the increaa- 
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ing numbers who pursue them there will arise a number absolutely if not 
proportionally increased of those whose interest will bear fruit in important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Indian antiquities. 


6, On the Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Rig- and Atharva- 
Vedas, by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


The most ancient form of Sanskrit speech, like the enrliest dinlect of Greck,. 
often omitted the augment in the preterit tenses of the verb. Superficial observa- 
tion shows that this usage i# most common in the Rig-Voda; ia lea so in the: 
Atharva-Veda; ia rare in the Brahmapas; and haa disappeared from the later 
la ge, except in aorist occurrences after the negative ma”, and in other epo- 
ridic instancra. It appears, moreover, that these abbreviate! forme in part yield. 
precisely the same seas: as the longer ones; and in part have, in some way, 
acquired a subjunctive or imperaiive meaning. 

noe itis eseential to a correct interpretanon of the Vedio texts thal we should’ 
know how to understand these forms, the present investigation has been begun. 
with this view: to bring together all ocwurrences of unaugmented verb-forma in 
tthe two texts above mentioned; to note their relative freqoency in the different 
tenses of the yorb-svatem; to inquire whether ther accord in sense with the die- 
tinetions commonly received as characteristic of the tenses in the Veda; sar 
finally, to determine how large 2 ix ahem have retained a preterit senee, apd’ 
how rape se oved ike tree subjunctives or imperatives. To this end the- 
text of the Rie-Veda has been searched through, ond the result corrected by 
Grasemann’s Dictionary; and for the Atharvan the occurrences have been: 
excerpted fram Prof Whitoey's Judex Vertorum., ae 
Tt needs to be premised that in a work like this a precise result cannot be- 
attained in every Instance. For, in the first place, the ancient aystem of verb 
inflection did not always make no formal distinction between unaugmented pre- 
terite and troe eubjunctives or imperutives: e.g. rigd’s may contain the modal 
a or be simply shortened from drigds, and so dd’t ia to be compared with the 
subjunctive da‘ and the preterit dait; the unaugmented a-noriet is not alera 
clearly distinguishable from the aubjunctive of the root-aorist, eapecially when ; 
accent fs wanting; and even when thot is supplied it mar mislead—ns siat beside 
fonéma; the so-called pluperfect, having lost its augment, does pot differ, in 
most instances, from a perfect enbjunctive with secondary endings; so, too, the 
imperative to certain porsons is like unsugmented preterite of the same persons, 
and here even the accent aometimes fails to make the needed distinction. In the 
second place, a doubt may arise whether a given form belongs to the “root” or 
“accented a" class of the prosent-system, or to one or other of the two stems of 
the simple aorist We are accustomed to class short forme like dkar with the 
norist, and forme lke dikpaot with the imperfect; yet it is theoretically not 
improbable that in the eariiest literature, whatever may be the usage biter, this 
distinction had not become everywhere recognized, and that thile, for example, 
ékrnot was coming to represent the imperfect tonse—or indefinite past—the earlier 
thor hed not wholly retired from that offieo and aesomed the role of an oorlst. 
This may explain the fact, often cecurring among unaugmented forme, that am, 
tnpertect sense tay ot times best render a so-called sorist form. But, after elim- 
fnating all the dowbtfnl cases referred to above. the great majority of unangmented 
forma are found to have a recognizable character, and may be classified as follows. 
The occurrences of augmented verba in the Rig-Veda smount to 2200—aof 
which 2065 belong to the presest-srstem, and 1194 to the aorist—while the atg- 
ment fs wanting in about 1945 instances, or in a ratio te the complete forms of 
nearly | te 109. Of the 145 unnugmented forms, about 45.2 per cent. belong to 
mr bprbadmaiit Hell cent, Ropes more doubtfully, to the perfect-systerm ; 
+O per cenk to the aoris. he tost, « Hite e than 74 per cent, | 
tinal 46° the slitiple costs fost, « litthe more than T4 per cent. are 
Sircteaneapir haat eile quent in the preaent-aystem than in the sorist, 
| Fabo of abort 1.7% to 1, while una ted f : 
the worst, in the ratio of 1.21 to 1. Lethe Ong BF (dre HUMEroUs In 
A complete separation of the unnugmentéed formes into thoas which have an 
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with entire certainty; and in the following summary o small margin must be left 


for doubtfal cases. Of the 1945 instances, 47.7 per cent are reckoned as indiontive, 
and 62.3 as subjunctive in meaning. In the preseot-aystem the indicative ome 
“appears to exceed the subjunctive in the ratio 1.8 to 1, while in the aorint the 
latter exceeds the former in the ratio of 3 to 2, Of the G26 occurrences of the 
improper subjunctive in the sorist, the simple aorist claims 454 (about equally 
divided between jis two stems), the red ited aorist T1, and the sibilant aorist 


101 (rather more than balf being counted with the is-etem), 

Turnlog, now, to the Atharva-Veda, we find a very different uaage. The oceur- 
rences of unniagmented forms ln this text amount to 3893, of which 61 are repro- 
‘duced from the Rik—nand 60, a8 stereotyped expressions handed down from o 
former do not fairly represent the usage when the later hymna were oom- 
Posed. “The occurrences: belonging to the present-system are 94, agninet 289 
counted with the aoriat. Of the former, nearly onefdurth are taken from ihe 
Rik. Dividing’ the passages into those having an Indicative, and those having a 


unctive sense, we observe & marked difference between the two texts. Only 


27 instances are reckoned with the indicative, but 356 with the subjunctive or 
{mporative. While in the Rik the improper subjunctive occurs in about 62 per 
‘ent, of all occurrences. in tho Atharvan it appeara in not leas than 63 per cent. 
of them. About three-fourths of the forms yielding a subjunctive sense mre in 
the aorist, of which the simple aorist cluims the lion's share—showing 185 oceur- 
Fences, against 17 for the reduplicating stem, and 77 for all the sibilant stems. 
It is further to be observed that in a majority of occurrences (244 out of 856. of 
which 213 ore in the sorist) of the improper subjunctive in this Veda it is in con. 
nection with the negative mi". | 

The foregoing introductory remarks and compendious statements are made 
pending a more searching Investigation of the subject, when it will be set forth fn 
greater detail and with ample ilostration. 


9. The Stady of Sanskrit and the Saha of the Hindu Gramma- 
Tians, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, 


Professor Whitney began with a brief characterization of the Hindu native 
atienco of Sanskrit grammar, and a notice of the essential aid it had rendered ta 
European students of the langunge. Ite general character, as in other such 
cases, was determined by the character of the language with which it dealt. The 
Sanskrit is above all things an anolytable tongue, of transparent #trocture, falling 
easily opart Into roota and suffixes and endings, In ita perfected form, thon, aa 
rupreaenied to all after time by Pigini, the native grammar is on established 
body of roots, with rules for their extension to stema and the inflection of the 
latter, and for the accompanying phonetic modifications, this last involving m 
phonetic science of very high character; the syntax is touch inferior, thongh 

rhaps only in proportion a# the Sanskrit sentence is inferior to the classical, 

ut ite form of présentation is strange, consulting brevity at the expense of e 
other quality; and henoe itis very diffioult of acquisition: one must be master af 
the whole system, in all ite details, before he can be certain with regard to any 
one point that there does not lurk in some remote chapter a rule bearing upon it: 
it is something like having to construct passages in a text out of an duder rerborum 
to that text—and one, too, not alphabetically arranged. Theoretically, all thot is 
~preseribed or allowed by Pinini’s roles, taken together with the list of roots 
scepted by him, and other like supplements, is Sanskrit; and nothing else is 
entitied to thet name. The young pandit Jearna the system, and governs his 
‘Sanskrit speech and composition by it. The first European students did the 
game, to their great advantage; and one must, of course, still follow a like method, 
question is whether Western scholars in gewernl are bound to this course: in 

hort, whether we are to study Papini for the sake of learning Sunskri 

‘been the means, but only the regulator, of the tradition of the learned Innings. 
No one ever mastered a list of roots and a grammar, and then went to work to 
sconstruct texts upon that basis. The learner, rather, has his modela which he 
aimitates; be makes his speech after that of his teacher, only under the constant 
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i Rees og font adc rarer fled chica parece nt. AIT 
rao be @ the ordinary transmission of a onltivated lnagua merely a differ- 
of dew: erase eee 
enough by the facta. There is no abeolite cdncidence between Pigini ‘the 
elaeeinnl language. The latter, indeed, includes little that Panini forbids; but it 
also lacks a preat deal that he allows. The difference is a great that Benfey, 
who was deeply vereed in the Hindu science, calls it o grammar without a corre- 
sponding ns bo calls the pre-classicn! dinlocts a Innguage without 
grammar, tis then this graminarians’ dialect, standing between the classical 
aml the alah an! unlike them beth? and what tai hn it mataraecees S 

We have, in the second place. an immense literuture in that older p 
| which was produced in entire independence of the grammariana, and is 
only very -y impertectly trented by them. [It iv in two or three dinlects, of different 
naithigs of antiquity, standing in o perfecly natural order of «uccession to. one 

noother., And the classical language stoods in o natural succession to them, 
This hietorical affiliation carts the most important light on tho claasleal language, 
which only by ite help is properly understocd. 

The tam thing which makes of the grammarions’ Sanskrit a special and peculiar 
tongue la its list of roots, There are about two thousand auch; but » foll half of 
them have never b-en met with in use, earlier or laier, Sore tinal! numer of 
theses, doubtless, do not happen to occur, and may in part ret turn op; others are 
assume for the sake of explaining derivatives; others ore the offspring of con- 
een original files readings; but a rory lnrie number ard ih as Fel wnex- 

and problematical remainder, and even in vo small mensure obviously arti- 

and falne { (sea Dr. Edgron‘s discussion of them, in Vol. xi. of the Sociotr's 

Touran Tt je well known what mischief this lst of roote wrought, in the hands: 
‘of the earlier incautions and credolous etuenta of Sanskrit, and bow many false 





and worthless: etymolwies were founded upon them, Thet work is even yet, 


pa, mot entirely over; still, it has come to be generally understood that no 
allawed Sanwkrit root can he accepted aa real unless it ix supported by w kind of 
use in the language that eautbentientes it (for, in late writings, vert-forma are now 
atid then made artificially, on a root nken by o era Lu tua Tigh 1's license out of the 
list of roots): that is to ay, that "6 Hindo grammarion's statement as to the fun- 
damental elementa of hia specch is without authority until tested. by the actual 
fects of linguistic use, an represented by the Sanskrit literature. 

Bot the pnnciple thus wou is of universal application; for we have no renson to 
expect. more trustworthiness in other departments of the grammer; there is 
nothing in Pagini and his euecessore which does not require to be tested by the 
janguage, in order to the finding out of ite real value. Thot this is so, a few 
poate wil show. To the periphrastio future tense, made by compounding a 
nomen agentis with the preeent tense of an axillary, the root as, the grammarians 
ge a corresponding widdle, although the auxiliary bas no middle inflection. 

ow what are the facts? In the Brihmanas there ore four 5 Ea instances of 
an attempt to make middle persons of this tense, after the analogy of tha pipet 
relation of middie endings to active; om iv the whole immense body of the eple 
and classical literature, | do uot Bind notice of more than a single pdditional attempt! 
On this aleurdly narrow basis ibe native grammer bes bulls a woivertal forma- 
on, The cise is somewhat similar with the so-called “ precative:” it le handily 
more than eporadic in the older language, ed in the classical tongue (which here 
aloo is a tre successor of the other) it in just about aa rare; but the grammarians 
give a precative to every verb, and even to ite eecondsry conjugations, where It 
hat not @ single known exauiple. olther oarlier or later. Tho pReatiee is an 
aoriat optative; bot this the Hindu suthorities ignore, though they can handily. 
sont failed to perecive Ht, und they give thelr roles for its formation aa a separate 

and indepesdent part of tho verbystem—in which they orm follawed by their 
European imitstors, Agnin, the causative secondary conjugation includes » reels 
plicated oorist. which is not made from the causative stem, bat from the ori 
ssi : ard atlop te) eH the agg aysien, by gone which in the 
bot rel complete, As was to be expected, now, miinirians prefer 
to force a derivation of this sorist from the causative stem: tho root being bad, 
for example, we ore. not to make aldbhuva! from it, but from the derived. stem 
bday, by striking off first the oy and reducing the 4kdc or bidu to 4kd—that is, 
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reducing the atem to the root! Here again, the Horepon imitators, down to the 
very last, follow the Hindu example, Again, if a largo body of verbs, a second 
fltermitive set of passive forme is allowed in the acrist and futures (e. ¢. from dd, 
the forma adjiyisi, diyisye, dayildhe, ete); what the statement means is wholly 
problematical, sinc’ it ia Mlustrate! by no genuine quotable usage, either in the 
earlier engeng or in the Inter; it j9 perhaps some misapprehension or blunder: 
certainly, the matter is one with which beginners in the language never should be 
troubled. Onee more, the ending dAcam of 2d pl, mid. has to become dheam 
after an etymological lingual sibilant, lost in the present condition of the lo tigrtingre « 
fil, #0 far as is known, the change is never met with, at any period of the 
language, excopt where soch a sibilant would properly stand; but the Hindu 
- Rives respecting it rules which appear to be utterly nonsensical, involr- 
ing conditions Letwees which and the change no relation is to be discovered; and 
they extend it alan to the perfect-onding dive, with which it has nothing to de 
aos ae o fow of the charncteristio cases, showing what kind of guides the 
indo grammarians are. Many others, of varions degree, might be adducetl: but 
those are surely coough to enforee the conclusion, almost of itself evident, that 
nota single rule wiren or fact etiated by the grammorians can be taken on thelr 
authority, without belng tested by the language itself. Of courso, moch the 
griater part of what they loach ia true andl right; but no one until after examina- 


i 


tion can tell which part. Of course, also, there ia more or lees of genuine supple 
montary material in them; but what, is only to be determined by a thorough and 
cautions compuriaon of their whole system with the whole langtinge. ‘This Has not 
been made, and is hardly making: chiefly for the reason that the skilled students of 
the native grammar are looking at thoilr work from tl wewrong pointol view, They 
senm to think it their duty to learn oat of Panini, and set forth for others, what 
the Sanskrit langunge really is, instead of explaining him out of the language, 
determining what in him is tre and genuine, and accounting for and excising | 
Test In other words, they need to realize that. in etudying the notive gramrmati- 
cal science, ther ore epiga investigating a certain branch of Indian learning, like 
the Hinty astronomy or philosophy, one that is of high interest and importanes, 
and has also bod a marked influence in shaping the lutest form of Sanslorit—not 
nliways to Ite attngs bs Some acholars appear to fool as if a fact thit they find 
in the language is to be credited na such only when they discover it set down in 
‘apink Tt may be asked, on the other hand, of what consequence it is, except 
for. its bearing on the grammatical scleneo ttaelf, that any given fact i go set 
down, A fact in the pre-classival lungusge is entirely independont of Pipini: ha 


aa Dothing to do with it; ove that belongs to the class lanringre mony, even 
ogainest his omission or prohibition, have its genuineness shown by other support. 
ing facta; or it may be genuine with his masent: or it may hove ap ungenuine 
and artificial existence on account of his seeming to unthorizs it, The statement 
in the native grammar that such a thing is eo and so is of wholly wocertain value; 
if, on being tested, it proves correct. it scores one to the credit of the gratin — 
not of the language, whieh is what it was before, , 

To maintain this is not to disparage Hindu grammatical science; It if only to 
refuse to bow to itas authority, to set it shove, or even on o loreal with, our own 
Rromunalical acinee, characterized by objective collection and classification of 
facta, lucid order ood method, seme of proportion, and observance of bisterieal 
relations. The time has not yet goue by when discussion of the subject ia senson- 
able. Wo still ocensionally read in general philological worka of (® g.) the “fifth” 
or the “seventh” conjugution-clasa of verbs, and so on, as if the general student 
could fairly be expected to remember the senseless and nexplainable order ip 
which the bodies of similarly conjugated roots are catalogued in. the Hindu dhatu 
es or lists of roots (they themselves never pare them names founded on this 

er; that is a Buropean perversion, and now no better nied senna ds and the 
very inst published Sansknt grammer in German (by a Nor long resident in 
India) begins with the sentence “Sanskrit verbs have ton tenses atl modes "—as 
because the Hindus failed to make the distinction of tense and mode. we ought to 
do the mime; ons might about as aie that “the ore has four parte of 
speech: name, predicate, preposition, an Tticle." Tf the Hindu grammar is 
remanded to ite own place, noé only will Beatnnees be relieved from learning forme 
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ofa came cinta nade — [devia ape icles for the Weal history of the 
8, On the Cesnola Cypriote Inscriptions in New York, by Prof, 
LH. Hall. 


This paper consisted of a review of the New York Cesnola inscriptions, with 
especial reference to thelr trentment by Dr. W. Deecke in the first part of H. 
Collitz'a Collection of Greek Dialect Inscriptions, and also with reference lo some 
hitherto unpoblished. Some of the inscriptions have been published twice over, 
as if different Inseriptions, and some are given wrong side op and so are read 
wrong throughout, The work is charscterized by brilliancy, ingenuity, and learn- 
Ing, but contains much that needs emendation. Many of the errors of the edition 
were unavoidable, being based upon the labors el lipo rece, the editor 
had po opportumity of verifying. On this account the necessity for a revision of 
the work at the hands of some scholar who has access to the originals is the more 
Trmediate and pressing. 


#. On the Northern Barbarians in Ancient China, by Pres. 
W,. A. P. Martin, of Peking; read by Prof. Lanman. 


The Great Chinese Wall separates now, as it hos for twonty centuries, two 
distinct stages of civilization. On the one side are the nomad tribes of Mongolia 
and Manchuria, and on the other, the tilkera of rich fields and gardens Between 
the two, perpetual hostility has existed. At first, o line of military J 
established for protection against the nomad invaders, As a supplement w these 
posta was built the Groat Wall [np the main, it has proved an offectual barrier, 
and fs described as “The ruin of one generation, and the salvation of thousands." 

Twice, however, has the whole of China been subdued by extra-nural invadora: 
once by the Mongols under Genghis Khon (en. 1290 A. D.), who passed the wall 

n the northwest proving of Shansi; and again by the Manchus, who entered at 
the eastern extremity, and are now in possession of the throne. 

For three and a half centuries, then, the Turtars (and by this we mean in a 
genero! way the nomads of the north and west) have held away in Chins; but, 
betides, there have been threo periods of partial conquest: 1. From 0T A. D. to 
1334, by the Tartara of the North; 2. From 286 A. D, to $32, by the Turtars of 
Topa; and, 3. From 202 B.C to 220 4, D., by the Hiongnu. Had the wall beon 
held by forces unaffected by treason or discord, it would always hove. proved a 
sufficient defense; but, os it ia, the Chinese of the northern provinces have passed 
seven out of the last ten conturies undor the yoke of the Tartar conquerors. 

The third period just mentioned is nearly coincident with the rule of tha Han 
dynusties. At that time, the tribes inhabiting the vast region from Lake ‘Balkash 
to the month of the Amur (an extent of over 3000 miles) formed a kind of con- 
federation under the hegemony of the Hinnguu, That the chief or Shanyu of the 

ig Waa a cighty and dreaded enemy of the House of Han ia evinced by the 
fact that the Chinese sceorded to him the sacred tithe of Hwangtl, « name which 
they have hesitated to concede to the Emperor of Anstria-Hungarr. | 

During the Han and immediately ancceeding dynasties, the Hiongnu were kept 
in cheek by foros of arma, The later emperors sent their sisters and daughters 
across the frontier, in order to effect by family alliance what thoy could not b 
prowess. These transactions have supplied rich materiala for poetry 

y woman who was given to the Khan of 
Tartary to induces him to retreat with his overwhelming forces, throw herself into 
the Amur rather than endure the life of exile, 

Promingnt in the wars of the Hana with the Hiongnu were 
Sema Tsien, and Su-wn, The first, after seventy victories over the : 
ew gpd the eagrpit iin, sein he failed ids. arte the Khan. His son, 
Li-ting, when pursuing the fying foe too Ty, foll into on ambuscala, and lout 
tence poe et ee 

ilived were executed on account of his | wi] treschery, and hia 
noble friend, Be'ma Tsien, who guaranteed his ddelity, was Slagracetilly mutiiened 
This S2'ma Tsien was the great historian, who submitted tu mutilution instead of 
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execution, not because he feared death, but solely in order to gain the time to 
complete the history, his own imperishable monument. Eu-wu was a diplomatic 
envoy, who waa kept in captivity ¥ the Grand Khan for nineteen years, Besides 
the great history of S2'ma Tsien, there are extant the letters of Li-ling, and the 
tender } exchanged between So-wu and his wife, all in bg memorials 
4 she Giza fon. 100 B, O.). | 3 
We turn now to the atill more ancient times of the dynasty of the Chan, which 
relgned for over ef; t bondred years. (B.C, stented pier tl We eryeeeeni 


ot . the div line between the 
The Great Wall is not yet 





the Chinese were few in number and occupied n ya ra bhi A sinall territory ; 
but their knowledge of letters and their incipient culture oe them already a 
great advantage over the savage foes who beset them aroun 

These tribes are grouped under sovoral comprehensive terms: those on the 
east are culled Yi; | on the north, Tih; thoa on the weet, Jung or Chiang: 
and those on the south, Man The original sepss of these Dimes seems to be as 
follows: the Yi were famous archers, and were #o called from their “great bows," 
‘The northerners used dogs in hunting and herding, and depended on fire to tem- 
per the cold of their rigorous winters, “Dog” and “fre” are therefore com- 
bined th the ee craph by which the Tih are designated. The Jung were armed 
with spears, and this their weapon furnished the symbal for their ideongraph. The 
ideograph Chiang is made np of the head of » gout and the legs of a man, and so 
denotes to the Chinese imagination hideous monsters, and at the same time 
Mens {Sontag ‘goat-herda." or ‘shepherds,’ and idewtifies them easentislly 
with the Tih or nomads of the north. The character for Man combines those for 
“worm " and “silk,” and imports that the barbarians of the eouth, oven at 
that early day, were not ignorant of silk-culture. , , 

All the tribes of the Man and the Yi (save certain aborigines called Miao-tax’) 
Were conquend br the vigorous raco whose progeny peoples modern Chinn 
Proper. The tribes of the north and west, the Tih anc the Chiang, were never 
Permanently subdned, Their lands never invited conquest. On the contrary. as 
we have seen, it wos the wealth and fertility of the North China plaing and 
valleys that tempted constantly throughout the eight hundred years of the Chau 
dynasty the flerce and hungry tribes of the northwest to make their overwhelm. 


The oldest extant Chinese pootry, older than an ¥ history, shows us the Chinese 
warrior with the head of his ateed and the point of his lance directed always 
towards the north as the source of danger. To the princes who held thease 
northimnen in check were committed the destinies of the empire, And in this way 
the northern tribes exercised for centurins, throughout the third or Chau dy- 
hasty, a important political influence, To give a historical inttanes: The 
house of Chau rose from a small warlike st! ain in the mountains of the 
northwest; they were strong br conflict with their savage enemies, and their 
ehief wae the bulwark of the nation. Wen-wang, by his growing power, roased 
the jealousy of bis suzerain, the lust emperor of the second or Siang dynasty, 
and was by him imprisoned. When the northmen made a sudden irruption, 
Wen-wang was set free and invested with grenior bones than ever: he remained 
loyal; but hie son need the trained forces. not on to drive back the invaders, 
but also to overthrow the throne of his master, the Shang omperor, 

In the early part of the Chau period, China hed two Se aap one in the west, 
near Smgan fy (about one hundred miles southwest of the great bend of the 
Hoang bo}, in Shensi; and the other in the east, near the present Kaifung fu, in 
Honan. The former was sacked by the Tarturs in 181 B.C. The heir to the throne 
removed to the eastern capital. But even here, in the midat of the central plain, 
and surrounded by a cordon of feudal Stites, the emperor, through the plots of a 
kKinaman of hia barbarian wife, brought down on himeelf the anger of hor tribe, 
and was pot to flight. By the cuopidity of the Tartars, by ihe treachery of his 
own envoys, and by the intrigues of his empress, the throne of one Chan emperor 
after her was menaced and shaken, until the dynasty waa brought to fall. 
The Confucian annals mention five of the Tartar tribes a8 finally swoceastal in 
establishing themselves in the interior of China: two fn Shansl, one in Honan, one 
in Chili, and two in Shantung, This happened doubtleas in this way: the foudal 
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a9 asked aid of the Tartur horsemen, and rewarded their services with grants 
The emperor sought ald in like manner aguinst his unruly vasenla. 
ot lant, by too great dependence on foreign auxiliaries, the empire 
me mnable to shake off ita hel 

concisiog, the etincloyical relations of the Honma were discussed. It 
much disputed whether they were Turks, Mongols, or Hina; but it ia 


tat 


Hate 


not peobabie that any satisfactory conclusion will ever be reached. The ancient 
nami, Jung and Tih, are too vague to help us ina philological way. Nor does ithe 


for example, Plates dove of the Carthaginian. Nor have these nomads left any | 
monuments of themsel ren which might help us to answer the question of 
origin and belongings. 

eo had al oop facies the Jung ond the Tih, it waa doubtheas the same as 
that of the Mongol Mancho of to-day. The primitive Chinese on the 
saan rol stethe sd discerned. eet mi atl contral i 1 has 

ereryw nh Fy comploation with aboriginal inhabitants, w To 

ftuence is seen tn provincial characteristics; while, in the northern belt, it mot 
with tribes akin to thoes of Mougolin, and gradually sbeorbed them. 


10, On some recent Assyrian Publications, by Prof, D. G. 
Lyon, of Cambridge. 


Prof. haa! fave some account of Berokd and Hommel's Zetinchrift 
rerwandie (rebiete, Friedrich Delitzsch'sa The f 





forschun, tind 
viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research, Paul Fedo sles Pas | Balylontache Mimrog. 


epos, his own work entitled Arilschriftterte Sargon ri. N.é 


Strasmaiers 

Alphabetiaches Verseichuias der Asryrischen faacbyrs yeh a Wirter im J Aomie 
der Cineijorm Jnacriptions of Western Asia. 

After the conclusion of this paper, the customary vote of thanks 

to the American ea | for the use of its Li ibrary was 


and the Society adjourned, to meet in Baltimore in Uctober, 


hod 
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Proceedings at Hallimore, October 29th and Oth, 1884. 





Tur Society was called to order in Hopkins Hali of the Johns 
Hopkins University, at half past three o'clock on Wednesday, 
oe 2th, by the President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of 
Yale Coll 

In the Ebene of the Recording Secretary, Professor Toy, it 
was moved that the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, 
serve in his stead for the time being: and this was voted, 

The minutes of the May meeting were read, and, after some 
slight corrections, approved. The Committee of Arrangements 
announced through President Gilman that the session would be 
resumed on Thursday morning, and that the members of the 
Society were invited to meet on Wednesday evening at the 
house of Mr, A, L. Frothingham. 

On the part of the Directors, it was announced that the next 
meeting would be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 6th, L885, 
unless the Committee of Arrangements (consisting of the Corres- 
ponding and Recording Secretaries) should see reason for chang- 
a she day. 

i recommendation of the Directors, the following gentlemen 
were elected Corporate Members: 

Mr. Cyrus Adler, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Peed ames Seca 

1 we 1. cred Pn a. 5 
Mr. John W., McCoy, of Baltimore. Md. ;— 
Mr. Geo. L. Shaw, of West Oakland. Cal. : 
Dr, Edw. H. Spieker, of Baltimore, Md. : 
Mr. Taloott Williams, of Philadel Pa, ; 
Prof. Henry Wood, of Baltimore, Md. 

The correspondence of the half-year eee of it addressed to 
Professor Whitney} was presented to the Society, and extracts 
from it were read: 

tev. cede Blodget transmits a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the Peking Missionary Association on hearing of the 
death of Dr, 8. W. Williams, and dated Peking, April 28, 1884, 

Dr. N. G. Clark writes from Boston, June 12, 1884, that he 
has just received a note of inquiry from Rev, Mr. Logan, mis- 
sionary of the American Board in | icronesia, with regard to the 
publication of an alphabetically arranged vocabulary of from 
2500 to 3000 words of the Mortlock dialect, spoken on ‘one of the 
southernmost groups of the Caroline Islands. 

Rey. 5, C, George, under date of Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 17 
1864, says that his Siamese grammar is well advanced toward 
completion, 

I 
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Rev, J. M. Jamieson, of Monmouth, Ill, for twenty-two years 
a missionary in India, wrote Oct. 6th, 1884, concerning the pub- 
lication of a translation of the Hindi nude oer which Be 6 i 
completed in manuscript, and again on the 15th, saying that he 
pid ance then panied’ of the recent publication of an English 
version of the same work in India. It was suggested that the 
manuseript be deposited in the Society's library. 

Miss Mary O. Pickerin , of Salem, Mass., sent a letter, inter- 
esting as a memento, addressed to her father, the first president 
of the Society, by Professor R. Lepsius, of Berlin, recent! 
deceased. It is dated at Philw (the First Cataract of the Nile) 
Sept. 15, 1844. Dr. Lepsius thanks the Society for making him 
an honorary member, and gives an account of the results of his 
journeys and ethnographical studies in Nubia. | , 

Mr. W. W. Rockhill, under date of New York, July 18, 1884, 
announced his intention of departing that day for Peking, where 
he hoped to be by the middle of a ons He offered to 
present to the Society a report on the condition of Oriental 
studies in North China. 

Mr, A. W. Thayer writes from Trieste that Captain Richard 
F. Burton proposes to issue at private subscription a complete 
tranalation of the Arabian Nights for the use of scholars, As 
the work is unexpurgated, the translator is unwilling to have it 
brought out by s publisher, and he pledges himself to limit the 
edition strictly. it will appear in ten volumes at a guinea a 
volume, each to be paid for on delivery. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to Captain R. F. Burton, Trieste, Austria. 

Rey. Mark Williams, missionary of the American Board at 
Kalgan, North China, sends a description of very ancient 
mounds in his district, some in clusters on the plain (burial 
mounds ?), and others singly on eminences (signal-towers ?). 
Kalgan is about 120 miles northwest of Peking, and on the 
line of the Great (outer) Wall, 

The following communications were presented to the Society, 
numbers 4,5, and 6 being given during the evening. meeting at 
the house of Mr. Frothingham: | 

1. The Origin of the Chinese and Korean writing, by Dr. D. 
B. MeCartee, formerly of China and recently of Japan, now of 
New York City, 

Achart waa exhibited, showing: 

1. The PoA-tira, or * Eight Diagrama,' ascribed to Fuh-hi, the legendary founder 
of the Chinese polity. The Pat-koo wore ot first slipa of wood arranged in 
various combinations, and took the place of the knotted cords previously used. 
The slips were supplanted by straight lines cut on surfaces of bamboo. Those 
methods of making records were eo rile ated imperfect that even in the thme of 
Qonfucins (the sixth century B,C.) oral tradition and memory were necessary 
complements for the understanding of such recorda. From these beginnings was 
developed the written character. 

The hair pencil waa introduces in the retyn of Shi-lhwang of the Ts‘in dynasty 
(8. 0. 220-206), and hod an important influence in helping the formation of a 
more convenient systom of writing, and in developing (ciren 350 A. D,) the ole- 

t cursive characters now used. The rude Pat+ora are however still found in 
he’ Yid-king (‘took of Changes’), in books of weomancy and. divination, and on 
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arnalets, Four diagrams of the Pal-bea ore emblazone lon the Korean national 
‘and 3. The Chinese numeral symbols and the Korean imitations of them. 





slipe, “Those elipe are still us age prribent ir ie por Mehra iia 
alipe. ears coat cengeatier ari by th Koreans onl ore called br them Ea-chi 
San, a term the Cathol scares eertacet& ietfonnets «dl cadena, 


4. Whe Katean alphabet or to-mean: Thia is o true alphabet, cach letter repre- 
senting a single sound and each sound being always represented by the same 
letter. The characters are composed of the simplest elements: the anaes Ss its 
ae neneaene angle. the lower left-hand angle, a rectangle with the 
one, seinay, ‘wld the sides prolonged upward, the triangle, cis ree 
straight line. letters are even classified according to the organs of speech 
concerned in their production, This classification is shown in the similarity of 
the forms of certain letters; thus, the aspirates AA, th, and pA ore made by ‘adding 
a line to the ‘for &, t, and p. 

Tt ja evident | the ancient form of the churacters that they were first tiated 
by some unyielding implement, The introduction of the hair pencil‘has given 
them o more cursive form ond o general similarity to the Chinese. That the 
characters aro of real Japanese origin, as some maintain, ie highly improbable, 
The Japanese Katakona and Hiragana show no evidencw that their inventors hod 
any idea of a true alphabet; whereas, the Korean is 4 true alphabet, although ite 
elomenta have been combined into a conventionalized but casily onalyzable 


syllabary. 

2, On a Cursive Manuscript of the Greek Gospels, by Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall, of New York City. 

This manuscript is in the hands of some person in or near Constant 


known to Prof. Albert L. Long, of Robert College. Prof. Long wrote bout it to 
Rev. Dr. Bias of the Bible House at Constantinople. enclosing Lise gape sed of 


four pages; and Dr, Bliss transmitted them to Rev. Dr. Eaw ard W. Gilman 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Bible Society, who handed them to me 
Fr inspect 


Prof. Long's letter says: “ The whole MS. conslsta of 206 loaves of stout vellum, 
stitched in Svo. The order of the Gospels ia Matthew, ube, Mark, John, 

“The cover is wanting. There are no be teganacet ao fur as I con dissover, 
but there are stuins of canile-grease, mud, eto., upon many of the pages, ond 
occasional scrawla anid rude drawings, as though it fallen into the hands of a 
echool-boy. There is appended o list of the Scripture lessons to be read thromgh- 
a hea year, but T have foond no subscription from which any dete could be 

robige 
Then follow-some remarks unnecessary to be quoted, among which ia a gueas 
that the MS. is not later than the tenth century. 

The photographs are poor, but they show an interesting and valuable manu- 
script, The date is uncertain, but must lie somewhere between the latter part of 
the eleventh century and the middle of the thirteenth. It cannot possibly be of 
the tenth century. 

aoe order of books stated above by Prof. Long is rare, if not unique; but it is 

ahs not the original one of the MS.; for the a, oP shows on Arabic 
nun nt the top of the folio on three of tho must hare been a 
folio number. The charncter of these eueralec toa. ia a rather old native Arabic 
ecript. The page from Matthew has the number 3, that from John 22, and that 
from Luke 153.. So the bein rg ere books in the MS. was probably: Mat. 


thew, John, Mark, Loke; which is not unprecedented. 
The writing is a fair cursive of modernte sized letters, with a moderate amount 
of ligatures, and the lar New Testament compendia scribendi, It haa uncial 


initials projecting into t tmargin to mark the beginuing of a paragraph; but this 
uncial initia] would seem to be applied to the first word in the parsgraph that 
begins a line, ne with 4? in Luke viii. 37. Thare is no iofa subscript, 

The contents of the photographs are as follows: 

MENT atheros RP had al ty 
of verse); one leaf from Luke, viii. 31 (rv dfvecor , 039 (.. . brolpen 
4 och; one leaf from John, xvii. 5 (etves nahnie kre 
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(.... . dyiacor aurorg) th pa Avda Sea bbc are tno has the ethers 
Bp ee eee a nee ante the Amma ae 

Morel Matthow show the Ammonian sections and tho Eusebian 
ie the margin, as follows: af v. 43, pd i (41, 10); wotdlinigd foo 
10); at vi 7, wy’ £(43, 10); the letter at the top, in ench case, barge deat 

and lence not represented here, At the end uf near eul 

bt ty ‘end of vi. 13, is the abbreviation for rio, to mark the end Oe 
the church lesson. At the beginning of chupter vi, ia the tithe of the church 


lesson; oa Tir ieee aT rtp hes a arene but the 7 is above 


att eit ot na? siete to xiowe thas thie MER wan contd GALE BE 
Lectionary, if not made up from one. Another indication of the same sort owill 


“Tithe toxt is abril closely Stephanic ; with, however, some Important exceptions, 
as follows: . 
Matt. vy, 47, #2o0r pro adetpoi¢ (1 give the accents as in the text, not as modi- 
fled by quotation here). 
Matt. vi. iF a roe ad initium Kitev dap toic aproi pwalyraic (another mark 


Luke vill. Ba, oral, érediierer ame amiyyriaar, 
John xvii, 11, 12, ¢ (1 supply a subscript) pro aig bis. 
John xvii. 16, Pred yu FE Tol molec? jaan? aus ehjal pro mere Eye ote rij in Tor 


There seem to have been two scribea employed upon the MS. At lenst, the 
flerence in handwriting between Loke and John is enough to warrant the 
aition. 
he manuscript would seem, from the above specimens, to be a good and 
valuable pe ale it sige fr he “eS capsroh to attempt to state its affinities until wo 
have more of it to ji revi. eabore readings are well known, and, 
perbape the last, occur in noteworthy MSS. mi 


$. On the Hieroglyphic Evidence that Lake Mecris extended 
2 the west of Behnesa, by Mr. F. C. Whitehouse, of New York 
ty. 


All the texte of Claudius Ptolemy's Geography (at book iv, § 20) place y 
Moipidor Aiuyy at GO" 20°, 20" 90" In 24 and the following they Toasts tha 
towns wrpl re Moipidor Aipwyy os follows: Baxyic, 60° 30°, is” 40°; Atomwraie, 
GO" 30’, 20°. When Ptolemy gives a single position for a mountain or lake, he 

meant the centre, and 7é wicov la sometimes added, According to ‘the 
on tien of M. Jomard (confirmed by Dr. Karl Miller, Gottingen, 26th June, 
1883), tho middle of Moipidor Aijuey is at Qasr Qerin. The word Aiury inclodes the 
entire district, 14 o technical term, equivalent to ta-She or Hun-t, the Phiom or 
El-Fayoum. Tir. Miiller therefore said that this strengthens the view that Lake 

Mocris extended not loss than twenty miles to the south of the southern extremity 
rise the present Birket el-Qertn. 

Diodorus said, Th dé Sider ir taig rAtioror piper appar meerieovroa, which 
seems to imply more than one pfpor or basin, This i also in harmony with the 
Arab traditions given by Muriadi and others, and sapere by Abulfeda, “The 
water was drained into a south-western basin by Ji A tradition may state 
a fact founded upon subsequent observation ie ot history, Many Arb tradi- 
tions seem to have arisen in this way, The Wadi Reian is unquestionably from 
200 to 300 feet below High Nile at El-Lahuo. It is dry except at o singles spot, 
which appears gh om Sig aren aide there are a few acres of palm-treea but no 

with water would 
arty ae etic Fal dape- form the southern basin of 1 

In the Dict. Géog. of Brugech Bey, under MR, p. 1187, occur the followin 

tenoes : eee certitude, garantie par la waite et lonire des nome fe leat 
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b ef, que ce nom [s4r-Mon] renforme l'ontique appellation du chef-lien du 
orien hee nene dn Bly decries ographes, il y a encore 
quelques doutes & dissiper,” because “le wan dans ce cdté de I'Kgypte serait done 
pedicels Mardotis Pivcech Wsotel tie Mencie n'a pes conserve fee moindres fraces 
de rn” Dr. Bro dopted the Morris of M. Linant, endorsed by Dr, Lep- 
sivas, occepted by Bunsen (Eng. ed.), and so interprets all reforences to the papyrus 
1 and 2 of Bolag,-and the third fragment or “ Papyrus of the Labyrinth." 

This opinion has boen questioned by M. ['Abbée Amelineau and Dr, Ploijte, an 
the supposition that my surveys igs und 1883} show that Lake Moeris filled the 
weatern part of the Payoum and the Waiis to the south, This ave dmenti af mar 
("eau occidentale du pays du lac) and mau n'f mar dmenti (l'eau du paya du loc de 
Vonest) is therefore the southern part of Moeria, fed by the canal Tran? (ib, p. 1189) 

4, The Tibetan “Hundred Thousand Songs” of Milaraspa, a 
Buddhist Missionary of the Eleventh Century, by W. W. Rock- 
hill, now of the United States Legation in Peking, China. 

Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in the seventh century. In the latter half 


Of the ninth, it was brought to a high degree of power and infloence by the go 
king Farccona to He waa succeeded ig alee sl astet of the tenth by the eel ser 
per the worst of Tibetan monarchs, Glang Darma. This king, along with 
the followers of the Bon-po religion, did all in his power to desiroy Buddhisi 
temples, monosteries, and books, and to persecute Buddhista. After a reign of 
three years, he wae nssassinated about 915 A. D. 

About a hundred years later came a revival of Buddhism. In 1042 Lord 
Atisha, or Jo-vo rje, as be is generally named, came from India to Tibet, and, 
with other missionaries, had to begin the work of conversion on what was prac- 
tically a virgin soil. 

Before Glang Darma’s persecution, the Tibetans had followed the Madhyamika 
doctrines of the Mahiyina school; but those which Atisha brought from Bengal 
were of an entirely different character, and belonged to the Tantrik school. 
Through them Tibetan Bnddhism, or Lamaism, as it ia commonly but inaceurately 
called, nr techs ihe greater part of ite peculiar features. 

Atisha had many disciples in Tibet. The most celebrated was En-ston, author 
of the TrhorAbyung rin-tchen. Marpo ia the name of another Buddhist missionary 
of these times, perhaps o disciple of Atisha. Judging by his mime, he was a 
Tibetan by birth; but of his works and life we know nothing save a fow scattered 
phrases in the books written by his disciple, Milaraspa, the subject of this notice 

The exact date of Milaraspa’s birth seems to he uncertain. The Vaidurya 
Karpo, a mathematical work cited by Ceoma de Kérds in his Tibetan Grammar, 
p. 184, says that he wos born 1048 A.D. Sarat Chandra Dis has o valuable 
article, ¢ntitied “ Contributions on Tibet,” in vol 50 of the Jourual of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (part i, pagea 187-251). On p. 238, Daa places Milarnepa in 
the fourteenth century; bot this seems tobe a misprint, for on pages 205-211 he 
gives what is undoubtedly a translation from one of Milaraspa'a worka which he 
calls a “block-print said to be 800 years old," which ogrees with Caoma's 
wuithority, Mr. Jeeschke, in his Tibetan Dictionary, p, 410, av. Hi, ane: “Jc 
iaroepo, often only Mi-la, name of a Buddhist nacetic of the eleventh century 
( Faidurya Aurpe), who between the periods of his meditations itinerating in the 
southern part of Middle Tibet as a mendicant friar, instructed the people by his 
as thd asuie: Gi delivered in poetry and song, brought the indifferent to his faith, 
reli ; 









ited and converted the heretics, wrought manifold miracles, and whose legends, 
written not without wit and poeticn! merit, are still ot the present day the most 

olor and widely circulated book in Tibet.” . 

‘wo books are attributed to Milaraspa: “The hondred thousand distinct songs 
of the life of the reverend lord Miloraspa,” In Tibetan, Aje-ttnm Mi-lo-ras-pai 
raani-iur ryyas-por phye-sd mgur-Abon; and “The biography of the reverend 
bord , the blessed lord of yoga," in Tibetan, Anal-Abyorsyl dbang-phayna 
dam-pa rje-htswa Mita-raspai rnam-thar, A copy of the former, obtained through 
the kindness of Mr, Wherry of Tavlinna, is presented by Mr. Rockhill to the 
Society. The latter (the rnam-thar or biography) is in the Library of the St. 
Petersburg Academy, no. 436c, See Schiefner, Mélanges Asiatiqnes, i, 4. 413. 
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Whether Miluraspa is the author of these works or not does not readily ap: — 
from soy exumination of the only one to which I have bad accana, the 

Aba, One might think this the work of hie disciples. Jacechke calla the Knam- 
snr in em wali 2 0 


Tibetans, 

Tn tha copy of the Afyur-Abum now given to the Society there are sixty chupters 
occupying 2 fotios, epi he ted, partly manuscript. The copy is very inoor- 
rect, 


and it is greatly to be desired that another should be ot bo serve Aa 

the basit of u more critical examination. It would well re ag wiper: ae , ae lt 

ie written in a language which differs immensely from t in 
dnanical works. 


The verification is very different from thot usually found in the works of the 
Bkah-hgywr or Bstan-hgyur where all the pddas of » ¢ioka contain the same eleptiaed 
of syliablea, Here we find euch arrangements os the following: firat lino, 7 
sylinblea; second, 8; third, 7: fourth, 8; first, 8; second, 7; and fourth, 
8; fh 2; sath 87 ote detail the d professed by Milaraspa. 

It is impossible to examine in ootrines 
Chief among hie precepts ore the recommendations of the practice of yeya or 
meditation, and of prayer: 

Free from the world, lift up your heads to laws divine 
And do as I, a yogin, am wont to do.—Folio Mia. 
Rejoice in the words # aes by the mighty teacher 
And often, often leat the mighty weight of crewae ee Lab, 
A fow extracts will [ilnetrate his mode of teaching and the pointa on which he 


laya the greatest stress 
Miur-hbum. Chap. vi Pol. 27-38, 


The reverend jord Milaraspn had come to Rkyang namkhah nizong from Rog- 
ma, and one night, while manlie there, o monkey riding a hare appeared before 
him, bearing a mushroom : and o straw for a lance, Langhing, the Muster 
sald: © You come to bighiea me; away! I fear you not; put away all . 
of harming me. My mind has embraced the body of the truth (iharmakaya); w 
flaunt your magic feats before me, for La yogin, scom them!" On hearing thone 
words, (the monkey) promised to obey him; so, vanishing as wail a eae bee, it 
became (a human being called) Gro-thang neyal- po. 

Then this devout (lit. dispenser of gifts, ditnapati) Gro-thang inquired of those 
who were round about the Master, what was so delightful ey this place, aod he 
(Milaragpa) replied in the following song: 


Hear me, 0 Lama, my master f* 
Inconceivable are the perfectiona of thia place, 
red are the delights of this spot, 
ia lonely place, the Rkyang-phan namkhah nizong, 
This fustness here of Rkynng.- eter cloud namkhuth rdzong. 
O'er it ap the 
Below jt flows ea dager 
Behind it the red ard hexvel a OX pAnse, 
Green award and flowers of every howe surround jt. 
Far from ite confines the wild beast secks its proy. 
Around it soars the mighty eagle, 
And on ft fall the sweet, gentle showers from heaven, 
On all sides the bee hums his song, 
The litthe fawns run here and there in play, 
The apes and monkeys gamboling jump about, 
And loudly rate gh pe thao ea forth its young. 
Tha bird of gods, the white grouse whistles its sweet note.+ 
The brook babbles gayly o'er its clay slnte bed: 
The voice of time and unworthy friends} 


ud 5 


OSS ES eS ee eee eae ere... 
* His Hama or geru was Marpa He cull him sometimes “Lord of Lho-brag." 
t ihe words rendered ‘lark’ and ‘grouse’ are icho-ga and gosg-hnen, = 
The text appears to be incorrect, but I do not see how to correct it. 
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Sere a Bong of joy, 
“ it Rel good advies, 
All ye here, yo roy good Ste, andy 
Follow after me, do as I have done, 


Shum sinfol deeds and do that which fs good. 


Loud were the acclamations from those present, when he had finished speaking, 
amd they said: “Good, Lord! your words delight us. Tench us, we beseech vou, 
some easily remembered verses by which we may acquire this habit of meditation.” 

Sa, to sathel'y their wish, he sang the following song: 

I crave the blessing of the Lama on my mind; 

O bless me, that I may comprehend the void (of all things). 

I will sing a song of the joys held out by (my) religion, 

Which the believing man's devotion procures him. 

The visible, the void, the inseparable, three are they; 
These three are comprised in the rules of the doctrine. 

The visible, the invisible, the rap three ore they; 

These three are comprised in the rules of meditation, 

Absence of passion and greed, perseverance, three are they ; 

These three are comprised in the rules of behavior 

Absence of hope, of fear, of illusions, three are they; 

These three are comprised in the rules of rewards. 

Shamelessness, dissimulation, dece cork three are they; 

These three are comprised in the of the void. 


When he had thus spoken, the hearers were filled with faith, and abandoned 
their sinful ways. Some days later, their minda being uneasy (about the Master's 
health) these same persons cume and inquired of the Master concerning his health, 
and paid hin their respects, 

He answered their inquiries about his health in the following song: 


I bow at the feet of the blessed guru 
Tn solitary, secluded places, in proodiand depths, 
‘3 ineditative habits bring joy. 

Happy i is be, dwelling free from greed, 

Happy, with body free from burning pain, 
Happy is he, not given to the sluggard’s 
Happy, deep in thought abstracted from all, 

Happy is he, with that warmth* which knows no cold, 
Happy, his penance performed with heart not faint.— 
Happy is he, a hushandman seeking for setbenie 2 

ve, with Pa) place, solitary, undistu 

Hap, with reat of the body (of a yogin), 
Happy is he, cn along by both coasters 
Happy, having obtuined skyed-rjogs and mung-hjug.+ 
Happy ts hare oonsclous of exhaled and not pein breath, 
Happy in ailenee free from goesiping friends. 
All these are the joys of (his) speech. 
Happy is he, free from selfish views, 
ee arpa aes 

neither | nor feared ;} 
“Antec are the joys af (his) mind. 





® Tho more Siesoa mysticism reongmines bY power whieh miasdita’ Fr sain te 

rt os of long continued practicn may moquire of holding back their breath for a 

piece time, by which means the air is aupposed to be drawn .. . into 

artery, thus causing a feeling of Imcomnmen Warmth, comfort, and 

aed cog ao and finally even emancipating the body from the laws of gravity 

we aus as teat Oh and hold it freely suspended in the air.” Jneschke, Tib, Diet, 
p. 208, sv. gium-pa, 

= A hae pa nan is Sanakrit wea-krame and aImnprmna-krima, See 


p. 30 
CF. Manu vi 45. 
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i. is he with enlightening, fixed, 
Happy all his life amid these mighty jora, 
Great the joy of mind bound by no fotters.— 


When he had thus spoken Gus Susur Jokk why the: use onal auch hap- 
fine iL was their surprise, Having asked him whence it Patrice nel 
found out, they aid: “Why should not we also enjoy similar happi- 


Teach ua, we beseech you, some easily remembered versace by meana of 
Shah we may acquire some small portion at least of this habit of deep meditation.” 
To satisfy their request, the reverend master spoke to these twelve persons the 
following song: 
I bow at the fect of the blessed guru. 
Gentlomen, you who would know the mind, 
Learn to do as I will now relate, 


Faith, intelligence, steadfastness ore three; 
These three are the mainstay (srog-shing) of the mind ; 
He who living firmly keeps them, happy he. 
Make ye then this mainstay. 


Absence of passion, of selfishness, of stupidity are three: 
These three are the armor of the mind: 
He who weurs this armor is proof * inst cut and thrust, 
Make ye then this armor for yourselves. 
Meditation, diligence, firmness are three; 
These three are the steed of the mind ; 
Swiftly he runs towards freedom. 
Make ye then this charger for yourselves. 
Self-knowledge, self-conciousness, self-happiness, are three; 
These three are the fruit of the mind: 
If obtained, sweet is the taste of these fruits. 
Get then for yourselves these fruits, 
These are the twelve treasures of the mind, 
Which one reuches in the heart of y 
Believing: men, devote yourselves: ie chav. 
Thus did he ik, and they betloved, and afterwards became distinguished 
members of the erie “ 
After this the Master made up his mind to go to Yol-mo gu ra (ri? 
ae gargs si gt ee ee cane, Santcants eee hie own 
nave with the 
and brasta which surround them, 7 mecca 
Behind ua a eilken veil of white infolda the moun 
pact it is the wish-granting forest's expanse, 2 
green alps, amid wide groves, 
Among the sweet 20 ona white lilies, 
od ty of many insects, 
na the banks of ard amy and pools, 
The adhoc watehing turns ite head, 
On the boughs of the wide spreading trees, 
Sing all the lovely songaters 
Above, in the top branches of the trees, 
The apes and monkeys ear gemboling show their skill. 
On the meacow's 
Pasture herds of many cuba Nipag 
And to shield them from harm the herdsman 


° Lit bebolhstoce af isu 
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y who are enslaved by wor | | 
Who ip this world ore ieee tomatoe 







I, with the eye of yora (fur-ronching), 

On the top af the resplendent jeweled rock (?), 

Teach them by parable the impermanency of the visible world, 
A mirage, o bubble deem all worldly desires, 

This life, the vision of «a dream. 


On the ignorant think with kindoosa, 

Feed on the vacuity of space. 

Reflect with never-wandering minds: 

All the different inagea which may apper 
Forsooth, ‘tis but the universal law ot thing 
They all, Whate'er we eee, are of a truth unreal. 


5. On the Book of Hierothens by a Syrian Mystic of the Fifth 
Century, by Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Baltimore, Md. 


The appearance of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings in the fifth or sixth centaur 
ta & fact familiar to all students of church history, na ia also the infloonce 1 
they exercised from that time to the renaissance. Being the production of a 
master-inind and covering a vost fleld—from the minutest regulations of the ritual 
ta the most abstruse phi eal speculations—they came into favor not only 
with the more theoretic Orientals but also with the prectical lenders of the 
Roman church, to whom they gure support in questions of church discipline und 
ritual, Paoudo- Dionysius, who was in all probability a Syrian monk, became 
during the scholastic period the great authority: hia writings were the soures of 
incet of the theories propounded first in one form by John Scotus Erigena, and 
later in others by the school of St Victor, by the German mystica Eckhart and 
Taouler, and by Thomas Aquinas himself, To read both Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tira carries one back to Dionysina as their immediate inspiring source. The Neo 
Platonists of the fifteenth century, like Nicolaus Cussnus, Pico della Mirandola, 
Marsilio Ficino and others, continue to look up to him with revérence. | 
Now Psondo- Dionysius states that be had two teachers In the faith, St. Paul, and 
one nomed fierothess: the former is of course a fiction, the latter may have more 
reabty as will soon be demonstrated. Hierotheus ie praised by him aa a divine 
and inspired! Mystic, whose writings were m second Bible and whose knowledge 
of divine things fur exceeded his own, Pseudo-Dionysius alao gives (Jv. Names, 
ch. i. Fx.: ch, iv. 8 xv-xvil; and Keel Jfier. ch. ii, $1.) certain extracta from 
Erotic Hymns and from a work entitled The Elements of Theology which be attrib 
tine to Hierothens, Ff all medimval heey, and tmysticiem is founded on 
Paoudo- Dionysios, of what interest would it not be to discover the very source of 
these doctrines In the writings of Hierothens? Wofortunately nothing had ever 
come to light respecting the master of Dionysius and he had come to be rogarded 
ie 8 farveiful personage. About two years ago I had the good fortune not only 
to bring to light what is, in all probability, the opus magnwm of Peeudo-Hierothons, 
but also to show who is on good evidence to be considered ns ite real author, Of 
ie Abas and the questions connected with it I propose to give'a succinct account 
| this paper, | 
A Syrinc MS. of the British Museum (Rich 7189) described in Rosen an . 
shall's early catalogue, contuing a work the ttle of which is: Athava pineal 
. ‘The Hook of Hierotheus, on the hidden 
“ The 






frothéos wz'al rdze gtnize dibeth Aifaha | 
mysteries of tho [vine Nature.’ Still the title always given to it is eiinp 
Book of Hierothens."” The MS. is unique, being the very ope which the » anion 
Gregory o fresices ee di in anne in the as ve “. 

it. and of whiok be made an abridgment which exists In MB. at Paris (Bib 
Nat) in the British Museum, and ot Oxford. This M&, Age ais ae 
thirteenth century containing 147 sheets, ¢ach page being divided into two 
columns, Of this the text of the Book of Hierotheus occupies but a fifth part 
the rest consisting of an elaborate commentary by ‘Theodosius, Patriare of 
Antioch from #87 to 895. The work is dedicated to his “son” and beloved 
disciple, which of course is taken by Theodosiug to mean Dionysius the Areopa- 

Z 





thirteenth century, through his: 


— 
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we itis divided into five Looks, each of which contains o number of chapters. 

o work is certainly not by a first-contury Hierotheus, but is one of thos forge- 
ries which were so common, especially in Egypt and Syria. Let us see, before 
attempting to analyse it, who may be its real author. We read in the work of 
Gregory Bar'ebruia, entitled méniroth qudahe ‘al ahetése ‘ittanaiitha, ‘The light of 
the esints on the fondamental doctrines of the Church,’ ot the close of mn ent- 
meration of heresies: “Thirtieth heresy: that of Stephen bar Sodaili, He 
affirms! that there would be an ond to hell-torments and that the impious would 
not snffer forever, but would be purified by fre. Thos would merey be shown 
even to demons and everything would return into the divine nature, that, as Paul 
says, Gel moy deull imal. He alao wrote a book in support of this opinion and 
called it by the name of Hierotheus the master of the hely Dionysius, as if it were 
by the holy Hierothens himself, which many also believe.” In oa passage of his 
Keclesiastical History, he makes ao similor statement in fewer words, the first of 
which 1 will give, as they add to the information given above. He anys: “At 
this time (i ©. under the Patriarch Sergius of Antioch) Stephen bar Sudalll became 
notorious as a monk in Edessa.” This statement of Barebrain is not an ipee dizi, 
but le found to be corroborated by writers living more than four centuries before 
him, namely, John of Dara, and Cyriacus, Patriarch of Antioch from 793 to 817, 

Cyrincus is quoted by Barebrain in his Nomocanon as saying, “ The book enti- 
titled The Book of Hierotheus is not by him, but probably by the heretic, Stephen 
ber SodailL” John of Dara, who cannot have lived later than the eighth century 
cam) was perhaps earlier, siya in his inedited work, ‘al g@iiimu diphagre tilt 
‘On the resurrection of human bodies,’ “ Diodorus of Tarsus in the work which he 
wrofe on the Geconamy, and Theodore his disciple and the muster of Nestorius, 
say in many places that there is an end to condemnation. The same view is taken 
by the ae called The Sook of Hierotheus, which ia in reality not by him, but 
was skillfully written by another in his name, ond ie by Stephen tar Sudalll, 
Gregory of Nysea also, in his treatise to Martina and in that to his sister Macrina, 
and in other writings, teaches the doctrine of apocatastasis, that is, the return to 
the first principle; and saya that there will be an end to hell-torments,” 

There seems then to be a chain of tradition from the seventh or eighth lo the 
thirteenth century assigning to one Stephen bar Sadaili the authorship of the 
Book of Hierotheus. | | 

Who then waa Stephen bar Sodaili? All the Information we can gather regard- 
mg him, besides the mention in Barebrala, is from two inedited Syriac letvers, one 
cri idresaed by Jacob, bishop of Sarug, to Bar Sudaili himeelf, and the other sent by 
Philozenua, bishop of Mabug, to some priests of Edessu, condemning Bar Sadaill's 
doctrines. (From Asseman’s account of these letters, Neander, G{rirer, Dorner, 
and others give an important position to him. From them we learn that Steph 
was ao native of Edessa, and fourished apparently during the last decade of the 
fifth sentury and the firet of the sixth: that is, bo comes to our notice during this: 
period. He was monk of some repute for sanctity and good works, and at first 
seemaé to have been an estectned member of the Monophysite sect, though he was 
afterwards excommunicated, and the record of this remains in the Jacobite pro- 
fession of falth, Philoxenus speaks of his having followed for some time John of 
Egypt, and hoving afterwards imitated him in originating a heresy. To thie fact 
may be added that there remain some short inedited extracts on the faith which 
go under the name of Hierothens, originally written in Coptic. There is thorefore 
a strong ea eayt that Bar Sudalli potmed o ‘Rehosge of bis early career in 

pt, and imbibed there a portion of his religions ideas, He afterwards returned 
to and during bis residence there Jacob of Sarug wrote him the above- 
men! 2 yee af cep roproof ee ake opinion he held that the punish- 
merot of the wicked was but temporary, that bell would pass away, and all creatures 
aay 7, In af } after th Re | 
Quite soon (pe a few yoars r this, towards { mr $00, we con 
jecture, be left Edeses to avold persecution, and went to Je by om, where he 
ent ona ga ica te e¢ his émanistic theories well known, and was 
active in forming o mystical sect. [le caused a great outery against him among 
the monks by writing on the wall of his cell, “ All nature is consubstantial with the 

| Essence.” The pe of is stay In Jerusalem may be fixed, from a com- 
parison of the dates | us apd Elias of Jerusalem, at between 494 und 
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512. ‘The date of Philoxeous’ letter, written when Bar Sadaili had evidently mot 
been long at Jerusalem, a it refers to his disputes with the Patriarch Elias, must 
be placed at about 510. This letter was written to Abraham and priests 
of Edessa, o4 a warning againstthe intrigues and pernicious teaching of Bar 
emule. Tt begins thins : aT have learned that Stephen the scribe, who departed 
it some time since aml now resides in the region of Jerusalem, 
get to you a short while ngo some of his followers with lettera and books com- 
by him. He took care ot the sume time that the arrival of those whom he 
d sent, as well as whot he was astutely trying to accomplish, should be concealed 
fa us; for be thought that were I to learn that be had sent you men ond also 
Writings, his hopes might be disappointed. He has ineanely imagined ... to put 
forth in a book an impious and fi page are,finilneuce ap. 
not only a Lberesy but worse than heatheniem and Jniaiem, because it pee aa- 
Fimilatea the creation to God and teaches that everything must hancube tale ° kim” 
In another part he discusses Har Sudaili's theory thut the existence of the work! 
woe di into three perioda: Jat, the present fallen and evil condition; 2d, the 
millenium, when there le perfect rest and all is united to Christ; and Sd, the 
conzummation and perfection, when God will be all in all, and there will be a 
confusion not only of the creation with the divine enbstance but also of the 
persons of the Trinity one with another. 

Philoxenus shows Stephen to be « learned man, who commented extensively on 
the Seripiures in a mystical manner, Ho mentions as the first work by him 
which came to his notice a Commentary on the Peale Although Phiiloxenns 
refers in a casual way to several other writings by Har Sudaili, it seems cortain 
that he woe not acquainted with the Book of H rothens. 

Without giving any more time to an examination of the opinions of Bar Sulnili 
an they are expressed by Philoxenus, I will pass to the Book of Hierotheus, 
The Syrinc text .we possess is saserted to be not the original but merely a transla- 
seed from a Greek original The authority for this is the introduction of the 

anonymous tringlator, who dodicated the versinn to his Mmecennss named 
Phil who had requested him to perform this work; a postacript of similar 
import closes the volume, To both of these Theodosius ap nded hia commen: 
tary, and they must have formed part of the original text. his Insy appear quite 
correct; but our suspicious are awakened by finding the Syriac itself remarkably 
pure, easy, and idiomatic, and showing no traces of being fettered by the neacess)- 
ties of a tranalation. Compare this with the result obtsined Im the version of 
Dion, the Areopagite by auch a learned man and so competent a» translator as 
of Rasain, who was almost a contemporary of Bar Sudaili. Lf we con- 
sider the Book of Hierotheus to be the work of Bar Sudaili, two hypotheses seom 
to be at hand to ee the idiomatic quality of the Syrinc, Either, 1, we may 
allow that Bar Suda li wrote the work flrat in Greek, but that in order to foster 
his propaganiia in Kdesen be himeelf wrote a duplicate in Syrinc, or, 2. we may 
suppose that the existence of a Groek original was entirely fictitious, and that the 
introdoction of the translator waa manufactured by Bar Sodaili: this fiction Was 
of course pecesaary in order to rendor the fraud credible. In this cose the 
text which we pogsesa ie the real original Taking into aceount the abaeriek of 
any reliable traces of the existence ot any period of a Greek text, [ think the 
latier alternotive the more plausible, While we find a constant tradition in the 
Syrian Church on the book and its author, there dova not seen) to exist a single 
mention of it by a Greek writer. 
will now give a rapid analysis of the work, only dwelling on the moat anlient 
points. Tt is a real theological epic, in which are developed in a most vivid man- 
nor the mystical scenes through which the soul posses on ite ascent townrda the 
Arch-Good—the Neo-Platonic One—conceived af primordial chaos. The writer 
himee!f professes to have more than once attained to the highest point of niystio 
union with the Arch-Gowl. To describe the content= in uo fow words, at the 
beginning we find the statement regarding absolute existence and and the emanation 
vane Primordial Eesence of the spiritual and material universes, Then comes 
What cocupies almost the whole work—the experiences of the mind in Ast apa 
perfection during this life, the key- -hote to whieh ia ite absolute identification ws 
Christ, and its attempt by performing in @ spiritual sense all the acts of Christ's 
ceennomy to become one with Hiei, Finally comes the description of the various 
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of existence, of the mind rises into complete union with the primordial 
eeence and venarsge ae “gh it. = Ui sdpigrae rab aie 
two most interesting points in hia wh Syitem are 
of the universe, and hia theor shits return to the original chaos, 
ith him all distinet existonce—eren the Trinity—is Lappin f a fall. From 
he first fal) came the Universal Essonuce, which, be says, is called universal oa it 
; after separation from the Good, aod before the ordered distinction: for to 
came all that which wae eeparoted from the Goud, and from it came forth every 
ture which appears sk my heed ani distinetiv. This first emunation of Hierotheus 
Orr ds to the Intelligence of Plotinus and to the One of Proclus, containing 
: within iteelf, but with the germa of distinct existence. Hlerotheua’ 
elaborate and orderly system of hierarchies of spiritual beings, both celestial and 
infernal, we can compare both with that of Flotinus and with the Aeons of the 
Gnostice. Most romarknble ore the chaptors where with bold and unrestrained 
seven he shows that the mind, after passing through ite many trials triumph- 
ently and stamping out all traces of the evil part of ita noture, rises beyond the 
rank of Christ, the Son, beyond the Spirit and beyond Divinity, “for all distloction 
will a and all nature will be confused with the Father” saence alone will 
remain, 

This ia all Icon asy in such « brief notice of the content 1 cannot establish 
the many pointe of contact with the views of Bar Sudaili as stated by Philoxenue, — 
or-with the fragments quoted by Thonysios, The main thing for understanding * 
the form in which the author clothes his thought, is i bear in mind that 
absolute secrecy i# rigidly enjoined on almost every page; the initinted are bound 
by threate not to reveal any of the doctrines set forth in the Book, for fear of 
perre The same feeling prevailed even in the time of the Patriarch Theo- 
and he hos recounted the difficulties be encountered in his search for & 


athe 
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init 
The relation of the Book of Hierothous to the Dionysian writings is an impor- 
tant factor in the problem. The question ia: might it pot hiea tau aars * 
precisely in view of the referenres to Hiorothous Psendo-Dionyainua, and after 
the latter had come into vogue? Now 1 have looked there in vain for anything 
resembling the passages quoted by Dionysius from the Writings of Bierotheua. 
If Hierotheus had been posterior, it would have been natural to use the tithe, 
Elements ey A gpd ha by pete to as - of his master which he 
quotes, and t porate af 8 proot of authenticity the posafees quoted by 
Dionysiua. Throughout the book, however, there is no trace of a prs 
to relate itself to the Dionysian writings; his name even is not mentioned, But 
the point of greatest importance is the internal evidenes to be dmwn from. the 
ideal relation between them. The intellectual standpoint of the two minds was 
totally different, and both were original. The thought of Psoudo-Hierotheus is 
distinct from any philosophical system; he claims direct vision and draws his 
theories from his own consciousness, expressing them with great noiveté aod 
freshness: it ia the divine ser, not the philosophic genius, who speaks, On read: 
ing his Book one feels it to be the genuine out-pouring of a strongly axcited 
religious imagination and the work of an original mind, Although in his system 
we find ideas from beth the Christian ond Pagan Schools of Alexandria, aa well 
aa traces from the Kabbalistic and Gnostic systema and even from the eatly 
Chaldaean cosmogony, yet they are marshalled into o perfectly symmetrical and 
harmonious whole in subordination to the ideas peculiar to Hierotheus himself. 
With him there is hardly ie uttempt at discussion; his theories are me 
= ae inenivaeadenin 
=r ! and, alt 1 Peedo-Dionysing shows much tetp Ie 
his Mystical Theology and Divine James, yot even here ritalin seh 
element #0 conspicuous in his writings, aa well ae a far closer connection with the 
Neo-Platonista, which classifies him in a different branch of the mystical school 
from that of Peeudo-Hierotheus, They seem to connect the one with the Wines 
n School of Antioch, and the other with the Fasi-Syrian School uf Edessa 
relation just tracod between the two would give, according to the patur i 
development of schools, the priority to Hierothets, rel a Nan 
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The reaulis obtained by bringing t ht this work are various, 1. Until now 
the period of the composition of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings could not be 
detined lehapearhioar Jeers a hundred years. Now the date is probally nar- 
ravi the limite of a few years before or after 500, and thia not 
from any surmises but from certam data, 2. Tt becomes a moral cortainty that 
Peondo-Dionysius was a Syrian monk, while before this he has been variously 
called an an, & Greek, ond o Syrian. 3. The source is disclosed from 
which Paeude-Dionyaius derived the mystical part of his opi . 4. The work 
is the unique instance of a Spiritual Guide, o Manual of Mysticiam—comparnble 
on another plane to the Imitation of Christ—which exorcised a strong influence 
on caster thinkers. Per | 

Same remarks on the commentary of Theodosius will not be ont of place. 
Throughout it, to all appearance, he believes implicitly in the work having been 
written by o first-century Hierothens, Besides a long general introduction, each 
of the five books ia preceded by a particular one. To the text of the chapters the 
CCE tary La aa! din two of mannert in different parts of the MS: 
either the whole text of the chapter is given frat, and then repeated in short 
sections, dach with ile commentary, or the latter system alone is employed. 
Setting aside a considerable portion which is exegetical and explanatory of the 
writer's opinions, a‘large part consists in definitions of the words tsed in the text, 
Not only does Theodosius at the very beginning explain a long list of words in 
genera! use throughout the Book, but in every oat he analyzes all the sig 
cant words and expressions, The definitions are often mysticnl and snited only to 
the special wee of the word In Hierotheus, but in many casea they are of general 
ae ad application; and although they are in a somewhat philogephical form, yet 
they are always clear and to the point, The manner of defining is quite similar 
to that used Inter by the Arabian lexicographers. Theodosius is almost con- 
temporary with Har Ali, the author of the Syro-Arabic Glossary which ia the 
curhest lexicographical work of any importance for Syrinc. His philological 
cndesvort show st least a tendency to analyze the language critically, and are of 
especial interest. as explaining the Syriac by iwelf, and not by Arabic as in Bar 
Ah and Bar Bahhil . 

My intention is 10 publish first an introductory volume, incloding the text and 
translation of the letters of Jacob of Sarug and Philoxenus of Mabug. together 
with all | have been able to collect concerning Bar Sudaili and his relation to the 
Book of Hierotheus. Tt will also contin w er is known of the Book, and 
finally a full onulysis of the same. This volume ia now in the printer's hands, 
and Lexpect it to area before the summer, I alsa intend soon to prepare an 
edition of the text of the Book of Hierotheus with an English translation and 
commentary, and with os much of the commentary of Theodosius as may seem 
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6. On the thesis, Zoan if Tanis magna, a suburb of Memphis, 
and not San el-Hagar or Tanis parva in the Delta, by Mr. F. C. 
Whitehouse. i 


All the scholars who have given any attention to the subject are agreed that 
San el-Hagar ix the Zoan of the Old Testament. They hold ete unanimity that 
it waa an imperial residence in the time of Iasiah and Ezekiel, and the seat of the 
Tanitic Dynasties, Almost without exception they infor that it was the pals 
of the Pharaohs of the patriarch Joseph and the Exodos. They usually identify 
it with Ra‘amessn Mismun, a city built by Ra'amessu TL, and oemme that the 
deveriptive terms, ‘fleld of Zonn,' ‘land of aarp “Iaod of Mizraim,' ‘land of 
Goshen," ‘land of Arabia,’ ‘the well-watered,’ ‘the rich,'"ihe royal pasturages,' 
and other equivalent expressions, describe the adjacent country. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund haa assumed that this view ia not open to 
bela and has accordingly explored the mound at San el-Hagar—but without 

nding any monument which confirma the opinion commonly entertained. The 
peayr ae f there be any, is therefore still purely literary, and the operations of 
fis Seckety having bronght the subject under discussion, advantage should he 
tuken of this opportunity to arrive at the truth. | 
ay definition given by Fuerst (2d ed.) isa brief and comprehensive classifica. 
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fre a. p. of the metropolis (1) of Lower Rgypt (2), and atthe same time the 
dest (2) city of the country (4) aa woll aa the abode (5) of ita (6) bat (7), Nam, 
rif, 22(8), the nearest (9) district (10) of which was called tys~prwp (11), Pa ixxviii 
12.43 (12) It lay on the enst bank (15) of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, whicli 
received ite name from it (14), and wae the seat (15) of « ‘down to (16) the 
ime of Paammetichos (11), Is. xix, 11. 13, 2mm. 4 (18), uxx. 14 (10), quoted 
br Manetho as the 21st and 23d (20) The LXX, (21) ond Targum (22) render it 
by Téver; Sandin, by the Arabic form .,l (28). The Tanis of classical writers 
and fy ia the Coptic BAN SANT, AaAwe, 1. @. the low region (24), whence the Hebrew 


. aol Arabic forma originated (25), 


In ALD. 1168, Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela returning from Bagdad to Epain 
descended the Nile. He visited the Fayoum and jdentified it with Pithom. Four 
dave brought him “to Mixraim, commonty called Ol) Cairo." The Rabbi Nathaniel, 
president of the Jewish University and Grand Tabbi of Egypt, was at that time 
“one Of the officers of the great king, who resided in ortreas of Zoan in the 
elty of Mizralm. The residence of Zoan was selected! for ites convenience, Zoan is 
enclosed by a wall, whereas Mizraim ia open.” It is certain therefore that in the 
twelfth cen the Jewish inhoabitants=—numerous, wealthy, and learned—living 
under the walla of Babylon-Cairo, now Masr, anpposed that the Jand of Zoan, 
Mizroim, and Roomses, lay to the south of Hellopolia and waa tho district which 
Tatiah aod Ezekiel termed Zoun and the LEX. translated Teaver, In the Itinerary 
of Antoninus Martyr, ox, A. D. 530, chap. xiii, this Etalian pilgrim visits the 
nilometer at Rhoda (Singah Keli.cl!, Macoudi, ii, 266), and two cities on either 
hank of the Nile “which the danghters of Lot are said to have built: one of them 
ig named Babylonia.” “Then (he) came through the plaina of Tania, to the city 
of Memphis, ond to Antinoe where Pharaoh Hved, from which cities the children 
of Israel went out.” Josephus also fixes the starting-place of the Exodus at 
Heliopolis and particularizes the route. “The Hebrewa went out of Keypt by 
Letopolis, a place at that time deserted, but where Bobylon was built afterwards,” 

It is evident, therefore, that there was a continuous tradition in Egypt after 
the time of Josephs thot the Kaomeesa of the Pentateuch and the Zoan of the 
paalmist and prophets was a fortified and imperial residence within o short 
distance of Cairo—and, although also called Tanis, was not the pince known by that 
hers, and therefore not the San-Tanias in the marahes of Menzaleh. 

Following the order of Fuerst: (1.) There was no metropolis at San el-Hagar. 
It was never more than a large town (Steph. 1), and not at any time, nesording to 
classic writers, of even second rank, (2.) It never bad, or could have had any 
preiminence or authority over Lower Egypt Communication and commerce ip 
the Delta necessarily followed the great canals and branches of the river, In the 
cuee of a forced march only (euch oa that of Titns) would it have been deemed 
expedient to cross the Delta, Commerce necended one branch to descend another. 
Memphis-Heliopolls was the heart of the arterial and venous system of both the 
branches oa net prac are / 

(3.) Zoan-Tanls is to have been the oldest city because in Num. xiii. 24, a 
oth eras claw [perhaps added by a later pa fred ae narnia 

malt seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” But Josephus, B. J. iv. 9. 7, explains: 
“Now the poople of that country Gras Hebron | aay that it is a more ancient city 
oot only than any in that country but than Memphis in , and accordingly ite 
go is reckoned at 2,200 years. Thoy also relate that teed j been the liabitation 
of Abraham." The context seems to suggest that the Analim occupied. Hebron 
before Memphis, and that both cities were founded by them. San-Tanla on the 
edge of the Delta must have been, like similar towns in Holland, one of the inter 
acquisitions from the salt rurshes, It is not conceivable that an A. U. 0. should 
inte from the preg baiger oa fishermen, of that an epoch eould be tixed with 
such accuracy. Cn the other hund, the founding of Memphis, in that memorable 
sar in which the Nile was diverted from its course (Herodotus), was a well-settled 

: erent. While Jahloneki {de forra (rome | hans arrared with ex t force 
arene Which mows bo coe to warrant his conclusion which places Goshen south 
of Cairo (Opuscula ii. 184, 5 vili,), it is greatly to be depreeated that he porn meh 
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himeelf to dispute the evidence of Josephus and to asenme that “castignodus est 
error Flavii Jogephi de B,J. c, 9, § 7, is accipientis de Memphi.” It is the 
more surprising becatse the site of Tunis-4oan is the only objection which he 
considers weighty, and he felt himself obliged to leave it as a masked fortress in 
possession of his opponents; and therefore for nearly two centuries his adnurable 

(4.) Even had San-Tanis been the oldest city in the Deltn, it certainly was not 
eo old as Avaris (Hawars); and the term country is very loosely applied to a 
region which either like the Wadi Tumilat ia covered with aand, or, sunk under 
the marshes towards Arabia ond the Serbonian Bog, has “disnppeared from the 
map of Modem Europe” (Brigech, Hist Egypt, ii. 333), 

(6.) It was never the abode of the Pharaohs (Lepsiua Zelt, far Aeg. Spr, 1883, 
ti.) for at best it was only a summer residence (see, passim, even BR. 8. Poole). 
(6.) It wae never even the sianmAane of a royal family. (7.) Its kings were 
apparently feudal barons in the ante-Morris period, or among those kings (rajaliaj 
of Lower Egypt who found themeelves shut up in their [separate] cities in B.C. 
1300, Bee Dr. Birch, Records of the Pasi, iv. 39. cited by Dr, Brugech, fi, p. 117. 

(8.) The passage in Numbers is conclusive against a Zoun-Tanis north of Heli- 
opolis. The Tdawe of the LAX. in B.C. 180 is the Tavc of Jouephus, Ant. £ 8. 3; 
but it is nlso the Babylonia-Tonis-Memphis of Antoninus, and the Zoan-Misraim of 










FL Benjamin, [t is expressly qualified as Tania in Egypt, ic. in the district of 
Mizraim-Misr-Gauf, from Heliopotis to Heracloopolis. The words seem to have 


been added for that purpose, Titus, scoording to Josephus, in the expedition 
aginst Jerusalem, landing at Alexondria marched to ‘Thmonis, and camped for 
the night at a certain amall town called Tunis (cerd eotlyeyy rind Térer), BLT. Iw. 
1.5, His second station was Heracleopolis. As this was Heracloopolis Parva, 
so both Thmouis and Tavis were too insignificant to be mistaken for the vast and 
important places south of the ‘straits’ (Mizraim) of Middle Egypt, anc ite Bab 
(Babylon) ot On-Heliopolis, The law of dualistic nomenclature in Egvption peog- 
raphy haw never been formulated. It existe. The facts also are well known. 
» Aphroditopolis, Apollinopolis, Heracleopolis, Hermopolis, Heroonpolis (soe Migue, 
note on Jerome), are familiar examples, ond have created confusion. So Dr, Lop- 
flue, “Diese Duplicitit der Namen in Nubien und in Agypten musa une whe bei 
den Doppelstidten in Ober- und Unter-agypten auch immer veraniassen eu fragen 
ob der in Rede stehende Name dem Norden oder dem Siiden angehort™ (Zeit. 1832, 
p47). ‘Thus Tanis of Egypt was Tonis Magna, Zoan-Cairo, the Tunis of the South’ 

The nearest (0) district (10) of San el-Hagar was in the devs of Abraham the 
fetid marsh (Wilkinaon) subsequently converted into a lake (Edrisi) It was pever 








ealbed (11) wy. for Said wae a technical term (Abulfeds) eo inseribed on the 
MS. map of Edrisi, Bib, Nat. Paria, 1883, and translated cediow (LXX.) or campus 
( Antoninus). . 


- The plague (Pa, lxxiii. 46) of the Locusts (12) must have been tn at lying 
between the two sens, so that the woat wind off the sea of Moeria blew the insects 
into the Sea of Reeds. Tt is doubtful whether San el-Hagar ever luy (13) on a 
bank of the Nile. The Tanitic branch of the Nile received ft name under the 
Walls of Zoan-Tanis-Memphis, It gave its name to its onfivm or sea-port, through 
wie) tee tae with Phornicia. 7 
vs) Sever the seat of a dynasty for any continuous (16) period, there is nothing 
to lend o# to beliewe that in the time of Paammetichus (14) emmbaasad from the 
kings of Judah (fsaiah) (18) would have descended North from Memphis to San- 
Tonis-Parva, while the messengers of the game enbosey were ascending seventy 
miles to the South of Cairo to Hanes-Herocleopolis-Magna. Nor would (19) the 
sucking of this provincial capital be named in the same calegory with such ruin 
as that wrought “when Cambyses lnid Mizenim-Egrpt waste” (Josephus), nnd 
siccestively mastered the cities of the Heptanomis. 
(25.) It ia by no means probable that Manctho ever intended to indicate d 
‘Mee ruling in San-Tania. The Semitic historians are explicit. The dynasties of 
ove, Luxembourg, Elyse, Vincennes, or Versailles of the natural home of all 
the Lords of the Two Egypts : all 
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(21) The LX. having therefore qualified Tanis, conld not suppose (ea. B.C. 
180) that any further explanation was needled. Nor was it, aa the consensus of 
tradition shows, The Targumiate (22), Jonathan aod Jerusalem, in Gen, xivii 11, 
put Pelusium for Ranmees, and translate Ex. Lil by ya (Tanin) and ors 
(Pelusin); but Antoninus has explained that two fauhourgs of Memphis were 
called after the daughters of Lot, and “a danghter of Lot” was (patronymically) 
ree (i.e. Pa-Lor-itA) And so we find that a Tanin and a Pelusiom were 
dinted ont aa holy places to Latin pilgrims in the fifth century near Cairo. See 
indus Codex Paeudep, V.'T.-2d ed., Hamburg, 1722, p. 421. 
. Tf Es-Saadia tenders Zoon Wo (23), ho never doubted thet Pithom was the 
Fayourm, and Heliopolis or “ ELArish" (i. 0. Pelusinm-Memphis) the starting-place 
of the Kxodus If Sasn be Coptic for the low region (24), It ie also equivalent to 
oan tn ite sense of convenient (RK. Benjamin) from the obvious association of 
Ta-an (the Valley) with an abundant supply of water. The Hebrew and Arabic 
names Originated ia this connection and were eo applied. | 
There is a very large body of evidence to corroborate these positions, well 
collected and lweidly stated by Jablonski (op, fi. Or. Birch has shown that 
Tanen wos a oame for Memphis B.C. 1300. Meneptah Il, had entrenchments 


drawn to protect the city of (in, the city of the god Tum, and to protect the great 
fortress of Tanen (Le. Memphis). Records of the Post, iv. p. 39, clted by Brugsch. 
Hist. fi. 117. 


7. On the second Part of the fifth Volume of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, by Prof, D. G, Lyon, of Cambridge, 
Maas, 


This paper called attention to the alphabetical arrangement of the list of vorb- 
forme published on page 45. Two principles of arrangement wero pointed out 
1, Many words are placed together in a group, because they have the same first two 
railirals, 2. The words within such groups are arranged alphabetically, acconling 
to the last letter, as in native Arbic lexicons. The order of the lotters familiar 
to the seribe diflera but slightly from the Hebrew onder, The tablet beara no 
date, which ie the ore to be regretted, becuuse it ia very interesting to inquire 
how early the Babylonians and Assyrians became ooquainted with on alphabet. 
The place of discovery right give some cloe to the date of the tablet 

On page 66 0 clay cylinder inseription of Antiochus ia published, recording his 
restoring andl adorning two jreat Babylonian temples, He styles himself An-fi- 
‘-iu-ut, the great king, the mighty king, son of Si-fu-twt-low (Seleucua), the king, 
Ma-ak-ba-du-na-a-a (the Macedonian), At the close he invokes blessings on him- 
self, on tis son Si-lv-wk-len, and on his wife the queen, who bears the name As-fa- 
ar-to-ni-ik-ku Lo. Xtparoricy, The tone of tho inscription is as reverent toward 
the god Nabu o# any native Babylooian king might have emplored. Tt is probable“ 
that Antiochus undertook the restoration for state reasone, just as Cyrus seems 
to have done, and that the language is the conventional scribul-priestly style, 
which had been in use for manr generations, 


8. On the classification of certain Aorist-forms in Sanskrit, by 
Prof, W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, Conn, 


There are certain 2d and Od persona singular middle in Sanskrit, belonging to 
the norist, respecting which it may be doubtful to which form of the aorst, the 
root-aorist or the eaorist, they ought to be referred; the native grommarions 
sent them as belonging to the latter. Attention was culled to these in the 
writers Sanskrit Grammar ($5 834, 881, 883-4); but the fuller collection of 
material, and the addition of other facts bearing upon the question, make a rv- 
examination of it not supertincus. : | 

The first group of roots that may be noticed making such forma ond in ¢: thus, 
from ky ‘make,’ alpthds aipta. There are 9 roots from which formes lke these are 
quotable: ky ‘make,’ dy ‘heed,’ dip, big, my ‘die, ep ‘cover,’ ef ‘choose,’ ay, Ar; 
with three or four exceptions, the forma occur only in the older or pre-classical 
Jangunye. Te there, now, any good reason why we should assume mutilation of 
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a-kys-this, whet etc, by omission of the sorist-eign af From three of the roots 
in question, we have unmistakable root-sorist middle forms in the older language: 
thus, abri alrafim akrafa krdga, amrdtim, avri; from three others ore found 
active persons of the same formation; from six of the nine occur aleo middle forma 
from the s-aorist. There is, then, plenty of justification for regarding the forms 
in question as made from the root-sorist; amd, until some reason oF analogy shall 
be made out for the otherwise ngenmable lose of the s, such would sere be 
the preferable view. More contldently than thik we pertips have not t right to 
spe, until we can explain why 7 alone among final vowels is not strengthened in 
the middle tense-stem of the #-aorist, or why there is on entire absence in the 
es not only of such forma os akpsthds alata, but also of any others in- 
which o 4 immediately follows brie i Bg euch om 18 5 ro 
unten acporteas sthis acyosta are made often enough from roots ending in 1 4 mw; alec 

coe at ghdsthds ahdate, and egisthis agista, from d-roota, and akeacwthis akra- 
rieta from roote ending in a nasal. On the other hand, from certain roots in 4 
and in a asaal we have forms exhibiting « short vowel, and after them on absence 
of the a Thus, the three roots di ‘give,’ dha ° it,” and afi oll make forms like 
adithas adifa. The native grammar reckons these to the weorist, in the same 
manner na those discussed above; but the question aguin arises whether this is 
right. And the occurrence in the older language of such evident roct-aorist forma 
as adimahd, adkimald, astiiran again indicates that the forma are probably of the 
same order. A tautilation of adisthds to adithds seems even less plausible than of 
ukpathds to akptids. Once more, from three nasal roots we have the forms apa- 
(his agate, afathds atola, andl amata, and ore taught by the grammarians to refer 
them io the saorist: while the analogy of the root-imperfect ahathis chata from 
the root Aan, and the occurrence of such aorist persons from the same verbe os 
gasmahd agmata, afnata, amanmahi, teach ua yet again to regard the classification 
as fulse, ond the forms in question aa belonging to the root-aorist. Not admitting 
any middle inflection as belonsing to the root-sorist, the native grmmar would 
a ‘to have referred to the s-aoriat such relics of the former as had not been 
entirely lost in the later language. 

Next we come to consider the eases of the same kind from roots ending in non- 
wasal mutes, That, in the inflection of such roots; the s aorist-sign should be lost 
between the final mute and the f or th of the personal ending, is both supported 
by other familiar facts in the langunge (a8 wl-tha, uf-fabh), and put beyond question 
by the occurrence of similarly mutilated forma of the active aorist, where the 
vriddhied root-rowel leaves no room for doubt as to the classification, The quot- 
able examples of the latter kind are very few: they are achdntta (./chand), taptam, 
Jpta, abhGkia, amdubiem, In the lst two cases, it will be noticed, the combina- 
tion is not made as if from abAdke-ta, amdiuke-fam (which, according to ordinary 
euphonic rule, would yield abtdsta, amdusfam); the uncombinge| « ia os totally 
lost as in Aap-tom for fips-fam, Hut in the middle, where the root-rowel remains 
strengthened aliké in the root-sorist and the #norist, the true classiflestion 
hecomwa o matter of real doubt For example, peffias admits of explanation 
equally a for pad-thie and pad-s-fhas; and there are su forms for either: 
apadmait and apedran for the former, apaisi and apatscia for the lntter, <A like 
case is cyukthds ayukia, where the occurrence of ayyfi ayyjmahi ayujran makes 
for the one explanation, and that of ayutsi and aywlyata for the other; and the 
objection that ayule+éa ought to make aywafa is refuted by abiikia etc, consid. 
ered above. It is plainly impossible to determine these and similar cases with 
nomicezr in the later language they must be referred to the s-aorist; and this is 
eepecially eaay if other forms of that norist occur, The persons are quotable from 
20 roots; 5 ending In d (chid, mud, pod, badd, mod), in p (top, lip, app), 4 ine 
(pre, mune, ric, ruc), 1 in ch (proach), 7 in j (bhaj, yyy, vif, Py. #4), pa, an); and 
Foot fn ch siege ae two of 7 in J (ua ari) have, a8 in their other forma 
e.g. passive p'ple), « before the nys—thua, aprosta, ayasta, aspathd, 
aspata; while those in ¢, and the others in J, have in like manner bai me 
aprithas aprhia, vikihis vikfa, etc. 

One other group of forms calls for notice: those, namely, mude from roots 
ending in « sonant sapirate, as red’, For these, the native grammar presenbes 
the omission of the «in both active and middle, before an ending in ¢ or fh, and 
then the further combination as if the sibilant had never been present: for exam. 
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ple, the 2d plur, ardwdidha, as if from ordudh-s-ta directly, with loss of #, not from 
aniuts (—ardudh+0)+t0; and in Wke manner crduddhom arduddhim active, and 
aruddiie arnddia middle. No nple, now, of euch an active form is, lo my 
knowledge, quotable from the whole literature, earlier or later; and of the middle 
forme the examples are oxcessively few: namely, arabdha, olabdha, aruddha from 
‘the older language; abwddha, ayuddha from the classical; and the anomalous 
oe (which we may doubtleas amend to drugdhas) from the epic (MBh. ii. 
11,002, p. 569), All these middle forma, it ia evident, could be without difficulty 
requrded as belonging to the root-acriat; and beside aruddha, found only in Maite, 
Swe hove in the same text aridima; while abudiron in RY. gives a like nepect 
io aluddia, That, however, the reference of these forma to the s-aorist, as made by 
the Hindu grammarians, involves no unsupported and inadmissible phonetic pro- 
ceaa la, in the firet place, made probable by the occurrence of such forma af 
abhakta, amiuktam, vte., treated of above, which show a like total loss of the 
sibilant: and, in the second place, it is put boyond question by a set of curious 
and apparently anomalous forme made from the roots ghar and bhas Both these 
show o disposition to suffer elision of the radical vowel (thus, 
| jakeii, bapeati); and then, before o ¢, the » equally disappears without 
trace, and the f ia combined immediately with the preceding aspirate, Thus, from 
ghas comes the augmentless td sing. impf. middle gdha (for gh-a-ta), the pasa. p'ple 
ha (in agdhdd), and the noun ydid (in segehd) These ore oll of the greatest 
rarity; but from the reduplicated root-form jake (=ja-gh[a}s}, the derivatives jag- 
dha, jagdiwm, jogdhed, jagdhi are not uncommon, and occur in every period of the 
history of the language. From thas or the reduplicated bapa occurs only babdhden 
(for babafs}iomn), anid that only in a sentence quoted in the Niruktaiv, 12; the 
form is alao given in Naigh. iii, 8); but the analogy of the derivatives instanced 
above from ghas pula the genuineness of the form out of the question. There is 
involved here an anomaly in the phonetic treatment of « which will probably be 
found yery hard of explanation, But the grammariana are evidently justified in 
ety these forma as capable of being referred to the s-aorist;* ond we have 
hero, ox in the preceding group, persons which admit an alternative explanation, 
as belonging either to the root-sorist (in the’older language) or to the 4-aorist 


®. On a thie Mannseript of the Acts and Epistles, by Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall. 

Gome time last September 1] learned that Mr. KR. & Williams of Utica, N. Y., a 
brother of the Into Prof. 8. Wells Williams, and of the late William Frederic 
Williams, missionary to Moseul and Mardin, hed on old Syriac manuscript in his 

: » which waseaid to contain the book of Revelation. As only one manu- 
script of the Revelation in Syrisc ia practically known, and that late, | felt bound 
to inquire about it at once; and Mr, Williams very kindly ond promptly sent 
me the book to examine. I iinmedintely found that it did not contain the Revela- 
ton, but something about os rare and good: the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Second and Third Episiles of John, and the Epistle of Jude, in the version com- 
monly printed in our Syriac New Testaments. That version, ond all the pri 
copies, are known only from one manuscript, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
England; and Edward Pococke's edition ot those Epistles, from that manuseript, 
pnoted by the Elzevirs at Leyden in 1630, is the sole parent of the printed texts, 
except 0 far as they have been molified by editorial conjecture. 

In this fact ties the chief interest of the manuscript—but that in not ite only 
interest. The manuscript consista of the Acta, the Catholic Epistles, ond the 
Pauline Epistles, in this order; with a few tables of feasts and lessons at the 
peyrinning, and a poom in honor of the Trinity and relating the manufacture of the 





book ut the end. Ita date is given in o colopbon, which states that the work was 
finished at noon on Thoreday, the fourth day of the sultry month Tammuz, in the 
year of the Greeks 1782. This date corresponds to Thursday, Joly 4th, 1471, 
according lo our reckoning. : 
The manuecript is written on cotton paper, charta damagcena, in a rather western 





* And the paradigm given in he writtt’s Sanskrit ‘etaeeat, = 882, req aa 
amendment accordingly. , ym 
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Syrian hand, in two columns to the page, and regularly twonty-tive lines to the 
column. One leaf, the first, is now gone, but it original - contained 150 loaves of 
text and tables, and two leaves more for the poom at the end. The size of the 
leaf is 10} by 74 inches; of the columns, 54 inches high by 2 wide; space 
between the columns, finch; size of the written page, St by 5 inch The quires 
are quindone in the firat part of the beok, but in the latter parts they are qnater- 
nione, except the sag ich is a fernio, A later hand has numberetl the folios, 










in Syriac mumerale {le most of the manuscript la written on paper of double 
thickness, scene are written on paper of singly thickness, whieh, from 


the glazing { ably}, has a darker color than the rest, and which allows the 
ink to show t ta Fut itis all of the ame age, os appoars te Macs proofs. 

ides the aa introduction. and sotophons, there is a oe to 
the Acta, to the Cat Epistles as no whole, and to each one of the Pauline 
Epistles. That to Acta is avowedly taken from the “Treasure of Mysteries ” of 
Jofrianws, i.e. Gregory Bar Hebreus; and I find by comparing that the preface 
to the Catholic Epistles comes from the same source; tmt Iam unable to say 
whether those to the Pauline Epistles do or do not, for tT have not thot portion of 
Gregory Bar Hebreus to compare them with. 

The church-lessons are given in red in the body of the text, and thelr aumbers 
in the margin; and the Syrion sections, or chapters, are likewise given in the 
margin. In both, the Acta and Catholic Episties are treated as one book, and all 
the Pauline Epistles (closing with the Epistle to the Hebrews) ure treated am 


er. 
The ordinary Syrian sections suffer some ies ene because of the introdne- 
tion of the antiegemena Epistles above mentioned. Inthe ancient and ordinary 
division the Acts and Catholic Epistles have 32 sections or chapters; section 3] 
berinning at I. John ij. 7, and section 32 at 1. Joho ili, 21, But in this manu- 
script section #1 begins at II. Peter i, 18; section 32 at IL. Poter iil 6; section 
33 at 1. John ii. 21; and section 34 at I, John iv. 2; the whole having three 
more sections here than ordinarily. | 

The manuscript is very carefully voweled and pointed throughout, with the 
points quaishoyo and ruchocho supplied in red. Besides these, there is an abund- 
ance of Syriac and Arabic marginal notes about the vowels and points, and about 
other matters, orthographical, grammatical, and linguistic, which give the magu- 
script a great and special value. Some of these notes are like those of Gregory 
Bar Hebneus, but many, if not most of them, are not found in his commentary, 
There are, also, some literary aud scriptural comments. 

The anfilegowena Epistles, above-mentioned, are a rather better text than that 
commonly printed, sometimes coinciding with the editorial conjectures, but quite 
ua often holding to the other manteeript authority. It sometimes supplies Po- 
cocke'’s omissions, « g., in rendering =porfuyar in LIL John 6. 

But further matters of interest about the text, the titles, the subscriptions, and 
the comments, may be left fora more extended article. A few words about the 
Soph twee manuécript will be enough to close al eapecten: account. 

m various internal ressona, T have been Inclined to suppose that the scrlhe 
was one of the St, Thomas, or Malabar Syriac Christiana, on a visit to his weatern 
brethren; one of whom wrote the Leyden Apocalypee, with a few othor manu- 

‘scripta extant in Kurope. The poom at the end calle the writer a layman, in a 
strange country, ond uses the fur-eastern term * Sahib” to characterize one of 
hia friends, The scribe does not give his name, but tells pretty well the cireum- 
stances of his writing, as well aa who furnished the paper, and who paid him for 
writing, But an extract from the poem itself will beat tell sundry points: 

“Tha book, in which are the Acts of the Aposties, 
And their Catholic Epistles that are seven, 
And the seven and seven of him that was architect of the fnith— 
Fourteen eplaties of Paul Snes was] filled with wisdom— 
: ‘in love 


Was written for my dear r / 
Young Selimidin, hy ister tian wisdom from the Son of David, 
Who endured much weariness with me, and showed me moch kindness, 


And in all my straitness shared with me in prudence, 
A wretch wrote it, who is full of faults and all things hatefial— 
A stranger, yea, a sojourner in the region— 


T 
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And that are not worthy that I should sign plainly in mj 
The name of my poverty, with a hand full of at aril bition. 
| my head bow ‘and with u 
I beseech the brethren whom time in ite peaeth #hall brin 
That they will pray for me with o kind heart and with Tigence, 
And that they will say to the Lord, with their remembrances and prayers: 
Good Lord, abundant in love and full of goodness, 
Pardon thy servant, who wrote this book in love; 
Forgive his defects, also his folly, and all faulta 
That were committed br him in ‘this world full of trouble ; 
Forgive his fathers who erred in their opinion of the faith. 
And make their souls to dwell with thee in the kingdom." 


The reat of the prayer inciodes all his benefactors, and is beantiful enough to 
translate entire; but besides the above reference to his heterodox fathers, we 
need only mention hia two grandmothers and his mother, who brought him up 
ond paid the expenses of his edbcation. and a number of ‘others whom he spec 
ies by name at having helped him in the place of his exile, and were “ diligent 
to establish his Hving without impediment.” Unfortunately, « mutilated place 
occurs in the very interesting portion in which ho speaks of the compilation of 
the book; but I will add a translation of the parts that remain: 

“1 have been diligent with this book [in my place of exilo (?) 
Vowe!-ai Spe rowel-points gl 7 Ou 
Abommat 0 the Lord is . 

And what also is that which is ‘written according to strength ? 

Let ch = Vion burns 

Or my owledge OF strength... 

Far be it: this shall not be to the man... . 

Bises Iam vile, of the children of the crave, 

But I brought forward my writing to this worthy diligence, 

Jost 24 a witness who in weakness beholis the letters, 

But it came to this polish for two reasons: 

Firat, from love to him who purchased the book and its polish ; 

es second, because T had learmmed accuracy 

In reapect to all the points and vowels of the words and syllabloa, 
of ayesha books, #o that what I knew not might be investigated: 

And I proved them in the strength of God who giveth wisdom; 

And in n this book ers book, with fired attention, 

T kept ly seru i. bringin it forth word b word. 

And this also is th "that shown & Work of prosperity, 

That no man ed aught from it of the sweet strag 

correctnnas),” eth of sweetness (or, 





In the last line the word for “sweetness” contains : eammok | 
rere it roe Ho heacone dl el sag ve STi eats . 
owever, the conclusions Wo from this poem have to be modified 

one respect by an Arabic note that just precedes the text of the manuscript, ' 
that just follows tho tables at the beginning. From this it appears that one 
Datd esh-Shimi fl-Homsi, or David the Syrian of H. (Hamath), had found this 
excellent work, owned by Suleiman (the name fhed Selintin in Syrine and in 
the poem), at the fortress of Huen Kifa, aod and finding’ & Keo mach better than any 
manuscript of the same matter that he ever saw (and he had seen man ¥ divided 
inte ite ¢ spend nage one lad With lessons, notes, ete, and aAsiranal made 
Fao De a copy for his own use, Husn Rifas, as Dr. 

Van Dyck bs "Chay fformed pede described by the Arable af o 

either quite wp in borders 

pacha antl Siierpolatie Tt rob seem Heat ry rc “singer 
an sot pepadoane edition of the Acts and Epistles, of which _David of Hamath 
obtained a con copy (this nepal which he may have brought 
wostward. Stil 1 el-Homei would not be called el-Homai except away from 
home; aod ins ‘ac rather goes against its having been browght westward. The 


handwriting book, though of the style called Len pers 
which the “mS sojourners nied. However, | find nothin in the eee 
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Byriac, Arabic, and Carshtn) which shows auy complete history of its posanseorn, 
vat some fow of them are written in a Nestorian hand. When Mr. Willinma 
obtained tha manuscript, he was a resident of Mardin, bat he was continually 
engaged in making extensive eys, 60 that it is impossible to say just where 
he procured it. He obtained it, however, from an aged priest, who probably only 
parted with it because he was woable to read it 

Tt is bond in old leather, with a fap, the stiffening of the boards being supplied 
by other Sprinc manuscript. Except a new back, pasted on, the binding is doubt- 
less the original one, Unlike many Syriae manuscripts, this book is « “ riled 
copy: but the ralings about the columns show plainly that they were made a/ler 
the writing, not made first to bound or mark |t out. | 

10. On the Position of the Viaitina-sitra in the Literature of 
the Athurva-Veda, by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


In this paper an nttempt is made to define more exactly than has as yet been 
done the position of the Vaitina-sitra in the lifrature of the AV. On several 
interesting points light was gained from the Atharvaniye-poddhoti, a second 
idihati to the house-ritual of the AV., two modern copies of which at the Royal 

trwry of Berlin I had the privilege of using for my fort ing edition of the 
Kuiucike. This differs from tho duga karmial (Proceedings of the A. O, 3. for 
October, 1883, p. vii) in that it not merely paraphrases the description of certain 
rites of the Kaucika, but rather comments upon them somewhat independently, 
occasionally differing from Dérila, the commentater of the Rauciln. | 

‘After # short introduction, it turns to the pardbAdsd-sifras at the beginnigg of 
tho Kaugika, then continues with the djya-fantra (bere called brhat-cupapiihe) 
with its appendix the wiaratanira; then it treats the porsonal snnabiras (giving 
after the spanayana the following vratas: wedarrata, balpavraia, mpgdrucrate f, 
visisakierata), then faghucdlabarman, bphacchilakarman, pantywdaka, sani “Ema 
(harman), pustikdma-barnutn), abhicara, epddhicrdddie, dahonavidhi (with asthi- 


sebreecel ytd, a pb 9 scp and epsofrarya). te Aan 

The paddbati quotes, : dition to the regular Atharva-books: Ddirila, once in 
connection with two other commentutors, Bhadra and Rudra (darile rwdrabhadriu 
ca trayas fe bhdsyakirda), both of whom are not otherwise known as commenta- 
Lore to the Kiucika; further, a paddbatikara numed Aerara; Upaversa, the anthor 
of a mimdasd (i.e. plrvamimdned) work; likewise the Maaeapafalika, cited also 
by Darila te Kaue. 8,22; and finally Pavthines!. The latter is cited | wently 
nnd fomiliarly by Dirila; and it seema barely possibhs that the empti of Palthinasi 
may go beck to a dharma-abtra of the AV. Often as this text is cited, no MS. of 
it has aa yet come to light, ‘The name of a teacher Mdusofputra Paithinasi 
occur also in Athorva-poerigista 4,3 and 17, 14. 

Indian tradition is unanimous in presenting the ritualistic Literature attaching 
itself to the Atharva-Veda as consisting of five kulpss, whose names Vary Rome- 
what in the different sources, By combining the statements of be sormesayale 
of the White YV.. the caranaryaha of the AV. (AV. Parigista 49), the i 
purdpe, Virguperiga, Bhagavata-perima, athorrogiya-paddhat, and Stgepa in 
the introduction to hie commentary to the AY. (London Aculemy, June 5, 1990), 
there result the following names: 

L. The Kaucite-2atra, lofhwn aleo as Sanhiti-halpa. or Sariiti-ridhi. 
TL The Vitdne-kalpa or Voilina-sifra, 
Ill, The Naksatra-t 

V. The Aagirasc-kalpa, or Abbiotra-balpa or Vidhina-Kalp2. 

Very noteworthy is the statement of Sayana that these ritualistic books belong 
to four of the nine cikhia of the AV,, the (inmnakiyds, the Akvalds, the Jaladia, 
and the Bratmacdday, 1 find easentially the same statement in the introduction 
to the Atharva-Paddhati: atherracedasya mara bhedit bhacanti: tara eotusrra 
pikhdsd citnckidien kducibo ‘york sodiilaeidhth... Tho last three of these texts 
hardly rank in value above paricistax, so that the authoritative ritual books of the 
AV. are the Kiiucike and the Vaitina. 

OF the usual dependence of the grlya-sitras upon Hie crauta-sitras nothing 
ia found jn the correlation of these two texts, On the other hand, the Vaitina 
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“iP upon the agro at almost every point where the difference of. the 
ec ll and the diferones between Vonks cereuaaiel sod house-rites allows 
it... The position of the Vaitina may therefore perhapa be described os follown: 
It is not the product of practices in Vedic ceremonies, which have slowly aod 

dually developed in a certain school, but probably o somewhat conscious 
product, made at a time when Atharvavedina in the course of thelr polemics with 
the prieata of the other Vedas began to feel the need of a manual of Vedic 

mctiona distinctly Atharvanic. That the AV. is pacels fitted for furnishing the 
dation for Vedic ritual can be seen from the fact that very litte belonging to 
ike rimaterial (carmina, devofiones), and nut borrowed from the Ki » is to 
be found, On the other hand, it contains numercus verses and formulas from the 
¥ajus-tainhitas, and in the description of the ritual {t follows very closely 
Kityayona’s Qraute-sitra. Vaitina Stra i. 8, derati Aavir dakeigad yojurpediit, 
seems to make formal recognition of this fact. On the other hand, the relation of — 
the Viiting to the Kaucika may be deseribed by stating that the former treats 
the latter almost ns if ft were another samhita. tiking for granted that tts ritual, 
and the mantras which it quotes’ from other sources than the Vilpita, ore uocder: 
stomd and known by ita readers, 

The points of contact between the two texte in general are very numerous. Th 
the matter of external form it may be worth noting that the Vaitana-sGtra proper, 
which contains eight adhyiyus, is frequently fond extended to fourteen adhyayas 
by the addition of priyaccitts-eitras. This may have been done in deferonce to 
the fourteen books of the KAncika. Both texts Ss oe f begin a chapter with a 
long inantra-passage, which belopgs to the action of the preceding chapter: they 
frequently introduce clokn-paseages by such phrases as fod opi globin : 
infra plokoh, ote. ; both ocensionally refer to the britkmaga with the expression 

iid moor ii brdimesom. T lave not soted In the Valting the practicn 
common in the Kaugika (it ocenrs about a doxen times) of disregarding hiatus 
produced by sandhi (e.g. patwyaitialiy rset aijatia); tit each text has onoe 
a pide plural employed as ishaapen be in very similar phrases: Valt. 1. ei 
angudhaprabhrinyas tisra weehroyel; Kaue. 8, 19, frayedaryadayas tiara dadhi. 
madheni eayited badhwiti, Both texts employ very commonly the expression 
manirokia, ‘the person or the thing mentioned in the mantra.” They share aleo 
many technical terms which are restricted wholly to the Atharva-ritual, or oocur 
na ataicarapa'f in it. So the purastiddioma and cmethiichoma; the terme 
rapid aol eiriparaisca, sampitu and srmpliacant, iibptitnsta, cintywdeka, 
: fpanl, puroddpaaviewrta, pimesdrascata, Further, the teachers me rrtioned 
ity Vaitinn occur in the Kiingika, aod the designations of gts, * proupe of 
hymns,’ single hymns of prominent character and wie application, and groupe of 
verses, are easenitially the same: e.g. the hymns callod cidandmt, apes pity iy 
corm Adnan yediG, apdpafiya, nod the verses called . idhapravadd, sird, and withd- 
past. Finally, there are about fifty passages in the Viaitana, in which the ritual 
descritesl exhibits a more or leas close reaemblance to performances of the 
Laucikn By aes ae hee keen tome, 

It would certainly ng too far to suppose that the Vaiténa hos drawn upon 
the Kaurika for all these correspondences: it is very probable that many of the 

Iites shared by both texts were simply current in the Atharvan echoola in 
suo a way that they would be at the bidding of the compiler of a religious 
matitial at any time. Hut in looking over theas Parallels it is found that whe 
Vaitina frequently exhibits a certain fuct or series of facta tna fragmentary 
way, merely presenting Certain features of a group of fheta, which the 5 wetka 
has apparently in full Kg, the Vaitina mentions Atharva-teachers here und 
there: -Kdueita, Yuras Kaurika, Bhigali, Mathara, fiimaka, The Kaucika pre- 
seota all these, but “ itty ee Gargya, Parthacravasa, Kaitthiyaia, Parihg- 
brava, JifihGyona, Kivrwpathi, fruphali, uni Deradarca, same superior 
of the Kaugike is exhibited in its trowleies of a mack I ahs: rat 
gupds, names of single hymns, and verse-lista. The hia r the bull 
of the Kancika are contained in chupters T and 9. These are not unknown to the 
pene but yet only two distinct references ta th oocir: WA 10.2 ard 

yopan epryamdnam cawnantrayute + KAuc, 8.12, arafiyor if takeati: Walt 
10.0, yal ted cikea ih prakeilyomenam : Kaun, 8, 1h gat lad rihee ih pratailiaait 
The tern dkrtiloste, cintyuduka, scmpita, sirdperaisa, which are so character. 
latte of the Kaucika, occur but once or twice each in the Vilitana, 
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Still more noteworthy ia the fact that in a number of pasaages the Vaitdna refers 
to rittin) described in detail in the Kaucika, indicating merely the firet and last 
tralta of the performance. E. g., Viiit. 1. 19 jivdbAdr denmyetyildi prapalandatam, 
‘He performs the rite ut the beginning of which he rinses his mouth, while utter. 
ing the jivi-werses (AV. xix. 69, 1-4), and which ends with the pra : 
Kauciken ae describes it im full: jirdiddr @exeeyo 
padiita om pre, ah prapadye bhweak prapadye «ak prapadye janal pra. 

pudya ih, in the same manner Vait, 11. d= Kilue. 24. 26-31; Vait. 24, 3— 
rs T. 14; Viiit. 24. Joven & 11-13, Still more valuable ia the evidence of 
bhias paseage leeeribin contyndala, Valt. G. 10: wt contyodakamn Aeroti 
cilyddibhir sitharveribh  haparvipurvisndakitebbavetinavanddahe asians cenit 
sibiie ca. This is the only postage in the Vaitinn which Garbe finds himself 
unable to translate, Tt becomes clear enough in the light of the paribhiisa- i-50 (ri, 
Rillug. §, 16) citi. pragapediti- pami- Pnteras venarnh Lge amen thd» fabipal- gpahipa 
Witd: cagapd- oimbala- eipwna- Bt verde "ip tilosta. rp tas so 
diredpraata- erie pardé pintih. whee is a pf artledia: largely plants, w 
are considered as boly, and are therefore om ployed in the preparation of the 
pintyndake. The pasange from the Viitina is to be translated: ‘In the morning 
he prepares the huly water with dtharrage-substances cif ete, and with dngiras- 
rubstances kapua etc.’ We may perhaps expect to find an explination of these 








aagtruss-sobetances in the dagirasd if this ever turna up. In this cose it 
becomes especially clear that the Vaitiina, in abbroviating the first list which 
oocurs in the Kiugika, and in giving in full the second list which does not occur 


meee Kauctka, confesses iteelf ae directly dependent upon and later than the 


ugikn. 
We have finally o technicn) proof. Hoth texts follow the usual seackic’ of 
citing the hytona belonging to the'canon of their own school by their protikad. 
The Kaucika moreover follaws the custom current in sfitra-texts of piving in full 
ae ami or formulae which come from another gikhé of the same Veda (e. g. 
Kaemi in chapters 12,01, 107, 115), as well as those from another 
Voda. The Viitana in general, though ‘bol always, follows the aume practice; one 
aed by p y noticeable: any hymn or formula which oceura in the 
Kani i is ci bit ‘ot aonly; it matters not whether the hymn in question 
r sainhita, or is—as seems often the cize—the epecial 
peoerty ofthe ‘Kiaucika, ste to be traced in any of the published samhitia. So 
iii, 24.4 hos the formula ake a d@ alas tistha ‘nyorys sodane sida 
yo ‘emat pabaterak. This ia cited in full in Kiity. Rig “iL 1,99 and Kane. 3.5; 
Vait. 1. 20 cites only the pratika ake déidiizarya. The Kaucika, at 6, 11, lias a 
mantra which Darila designates as kalpajd, and which I have not been able to 
trace to any sambité: ov mated brahenagi jdiavedavam aguihh Aotaram ajaran 
rifiarnptam ete; Wait. 24.7 cites only the pratika ef moeiicamd, 


11, On the use of the Word ‘asa/ in the Bible, by Mr. Cyrus 
Adler, Johna Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


The word Figy, one of the commonest in the Bible, has been defined by Gese. 
nina, and the lexicographers generally, as follows: 1. to work, to labor; 2. to 
make, to do, to produce by labor, 

The second meaning is spapialized as follows: a. to make, {. ©. build of manu- 
facture; b. to create, a8 need of God; c. to produce or yield, oa does the earth - 
d. to get by labor, to nequire ; e. (at this point the development of meaning is 
notao clear) to make ready, to prepare; £ to dress or prepare, and so, to sacrifice: 
g. to keep any stated day, to hald or colebrate, 

To this list we would add the meanings ‘to worship’ and ‘to devote.’ The 
Bible trandators have been averse to using even those meanings which had 

been nade out, and by using door make have often obsoured the sense. 
Thus in Gen. xiii. 4, the authorized version reada, ‘Unto the Tee Era 
which ho made there at first.’ Here Det We weans ‘whore, and nigy, * sncri 
ficed,’ and the passage, if Dypo really means * place,’ should read, + Unto the place 
SOR er nL Tr aany net Dad Socellicasl xs Sat 

same book we find the phrase MAgD fy occurring frequent! > th 
xix. 3, xl, 20, xxi. §, xxvi. 30. ° In fact Tipe, ‘feast,’ is combined rejillatty: caly 
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with the verb Tay, save in one of two narrtive passages, where 777 is used, 
It will easily be aaa pelle association of Aco with Mey would tend to 
develop that meaning of ‘celebration,’ and more especially of ‘joyous celebration, 
which we find attacied to it | ree 

The word is essentially a vor medic, ond so sometimes the aseociation lain the 
other dircetion. Thus the passage of Gen. 1 10, uaually rendered, ‘He made, 
7. a mourning for his father seven days," menns of course simply that he 
oheerved rites of mourning. Exodus 1.21 shows o very peculiar usage of the 
work In x. 25 and xii. 24, it plainly means ‘to sacrifice,’ 


To Exodus xii. 47. ini eye Sante myo refers to the paschal lamb, and yet 
the English version has, ‘All the congregat on of Iarnel shall keep it.’ ; 

The next verse, wey? So" ney 7-93.19 isn merd now neg A JAR AT 
is translated. “And when stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep. the 

aseover to the Lord, let all the males be circuneised, and let them came noar to 
si 3 ‘Sacrifice should be substituted for ! keep’ in both places, and * paschal 
lamb’ for ' passovyer. 

Kxodus xx. 23, 0} wey xo om Tet 902 “Toe Pe pry 7, is a ponaope 
which has been constantly misunderstood. ‘The English version roads, ‘Ye shall 
not make with me gode of silver neither slr! ye make unte you gods of gold,’ 
aod the Septuagint and Volgate agree. Lather solved the difficulty by rendering, 
‘Darom sol ibrinichia neben mir machen, slberne und goldene pétter sollt the 
nicht machen.” It should probably be, *Ye shall noe workhip alongede of me 
gods of silver,’ ete. 

Exodos xxxi. 16 furnishes on undoubted instance of the nse of ney in the mean- 
ing ‘to celebrite’ Ory m3 DID nazn ne megs nava ne MEI Meh 
Tn tha Finglieh version: * Wherefore the cluldren of Israel shall keep the Sabbath 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their generations for a perpetual covenant.’ 
Tt really means, * And the children of Israe] ahall watch, Le take cart, or ohesere 


the Sabbath to celebrate the Sabbath, n perpetual corerice fee ee ne : 
Exodus xxxil, 35, hy # perpetuul covenant for their generations. 


che adelpetedenteptprondg 

means, ' Ad the Lord plague People hocause the lipped the calf whie 

Anron made,’ thongh commentators have alike misandeeneotte ¥ bi 
In Levitious xvi. 34 there js an error in Luiher's translation. The passage 

- ide dead hai Sst eo dct priett), he renders: ‘Und Moses that wie 

ihm der Herr goboten hatte." © Septuagint Vuly both fecetec 

the error is certainly curious. aeoire ments are _bothicoriech #aa 
Judges xviii, 31, 


PAWS OTN m3 ANT "4D mby went mop Soa-ne on ier 

ia translated, ‘And they set them up Mieah's graven imace whic arike wl 
time that the honap of God waa in Shiloh.’ ‘This bowter icohease St ti 
meaning; ‘worshipped’ would be a much better translation than ‘made. — 

IL. Samuel viii. 15 is o pasacge which has not heen clearly made out, 
a ent Meg? mame Non ca ow nx WITS 1389 Oe a ey 
And David made a name (grew famous) on hia retury from emitine"eria te ¢ 
valley of Melah, eightoon thousand (men}' This sentence is to sayfao leant orn 
very clear, The two preceding give an wocount of the booty sanctified by David 
to the Lon Now in the thirteenth verse (which as it stands tiskea no sense), 
there on his return from smiting Syrin in the valley of hi a . 
men.’ After this, the fourteenth verse comes In iacttally eeoekeree od ht 
parricons in Edom; throughout all Edom pat Ne garriecnstece » past 

In Tl. Kings xuiii. 4 oocurs the phrase Sy) own. Th ib ro Kerhin 
were mode for Baal’; but it la moch more likely, not that rates oo 
Sreeeeny 108 Baal, but that thoy wore used in his worship. ware devoted to it, 
Similar passages are IL. Chronicles xxiv, 7 and Hoeen fi. 10. vod 60 

To summarize, the word tery ie u ‘ 


acd in the sense ‘ty celebrate" tn about 


Ce 1884, ; COxMNVi 
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twenty-iive passages: Gen. |. 10 (7); Ex. xxxi. 16, axxiv, 22; Dout. ¥, 15, xvi, 1, 


10; 1, Js a2, IL EK xxiii. 21,22: Kern iil. 4, vi. 12, 29 - Neb fviil. 15,18; 
Father ix. Tenens 4,9: xxx. 1, 2.3, 13; xxxv.15,19, It thus 
that such a shade of mea ing became attached to bie that the’ word could be 


SEAcu tail’ cand ith tas’ ok *haacraet sae et alle ae or ‘festival’ (* cele: 
brate *), and with Sys ( dedicate’ or * worship’). 


12. On the Typographical Requirements for printing Sanskrit 
in Transliteration, by Prof C. BR. Lanman, of Cambridge, Mass, 


At the October meeting of the Society in 1880, ener ke Whitney presented a 
paper on the Transliteration of Sanskrit In this pa ed and pure 
reaeons for the aystem of transliteration which he Ansell had adopted. This 
eyatem is aubstantinily the one that he bas weed in almost all of his publications 
which called for it and ia precisely the one which igemployed in his Sanslerit 
Grammar (1879). The fact that this system hos been followed in a work of such 
a character, and of so wide circulation among Sanskrit scholara—both learners 
and investigatorsa—in Europe and America, ia to my mind a gool and sufficient 
reason for its adoption by all Sanskrit acholars in America, Tt ia open to as few 
theoretical objections ns any aystem yet proposed, andl perhaps to fewer; while 
practioniiv it involves the greatest economy of diacritical marks, and so mules the 
cleinest and clearest printed page of Sanskrit which iw attainable. Its more 
important features are; the use of « macron to mark a long vowel, of the acute 
Sign to mark the acute secent, and of the so-called grave accent to mark the cir- 
cumflex; the use of w subscript dot with the lingual vowel and sibilant nt fF, #), and 
with [; ‘and the use of ¢ J, y, ond ¢forthe polatals, Its economy and simplicity 
is apparent from the fret that for the £8 consonants (24 mbes, 4 semivowela, and 4 
spiranta) only five characters not found in ordinary English fonts of type are 
Decesaary, 

The time ia now come or is soon coming bi it will bo found desirable or 
noceseary to print Sanskrit in transliteration in a good many different places in 
this country” The offices of the Journal of our Society, of the American Journal 
of Philelogy, and of a single Eoston firm ore the only ones that T know of which 
ure equipped for thia work. For the Philological Assoviation, for the publishers 
of various philological text-books, and even for the humbler necvesities of printed 

rit- examination papers, Sanskrit “sorte are desirable, [In each coe when 
sed scholar brings bis copy to the offiee, the practical printer will aak what “sorta” 

“qocents”” sre required to put the manuscript into type. Jt is 9 matter of con- 

siderable trouble and care to make the correct answer. On the one hand, the 
printer ia unwilling to go to needless expense in providing sorta for which there 
will be no use; and, ow the other, the muthor should not be put to an unfair 
expense for corrections caused by the lack of the needful sorte. 1 have secord- 
ingly made the following table on the assumption that Whitney's system will be 
teed, and although ite purpose ie wholly Bh ginioee rather than scientific, [ believe 
it will prove of sufficient conrenionoe and value to be worthy of preservation in 
the Procesdings of thia Society, 

Tt is safe to presuppose the existence of ar with the cedilla and of on w with 
the tide in most American fonte of English type in good offices for hook-worlk. 
Tt remains to show what needed characters are not provided for in auch fonts, 


A glance at the alphabet 


Gutturala, k kh gE gh non | 4h nh a 
Pulatals, ¢ | o ¢ pho ly] tr es 
Lingual, 9 | t th | d dh pn | Fl Ff g 
Dentals, es | t th dither [4 
Labiala, 'p pho! b bh om | fe |] yw a oo an 


shows that 4, d,9, ond §, are the only types for consonants that 

made anew, ‘the’ cri ordinary book-fonts make provision for all of the pre edo 

Keay poten - 7, ¥, and — Long | never oocurs. Short | and joug # are ao 

meah sae b sy the vbw may be left to the compositor to make by setting tho proper 
a shaved letter, But in case an extensive re work Bt nl 


4 


a” 
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fore, we must add ¢; ond for vizerga ond the aswrdra-signs, wo must add A, and 
a mod ti. ee arte riers nonin Oih sired ram ods sree fone eth. 
pede Prac Bae he ta ate a “job-foot™ rather than a “ book-font" mar 

be omployed. | In e author should assure himself that it contains 
Ea ariel y are of very frequent ocourrence. 
a it me apa Na ae acoordin gly, thedllowing ebren Gr 


LD ££ kh eon» GF © & © TE EE 


Tf, in the second place, it is desired to print accented (i. o, Vedic) words or texts 

we shall need one more consonant, |, and quite an extension of our vowel resources. 

There are five vowels, Each may be with or without macron, And vip 
be without an accent, or with an acute accent, or with a circumflex (“grave”) 


accent. Thus: 
a a a ii ii” a 
i i i | T t 
u ul a a a" o* 
f RE Fr T 
& & & aii Ad ai 
i Gy i au ai: at 


For a theoretically complete printer's case of the Sanskrit vowels, thorefore, we 
should peed (Gx2x3=) thirty boxes We should aid six more for the two 
thongs, ¢ uml, The six varieties of the two serigh Sipetonees ud fete 
can all be made by setting together simple yowels, ao we leave them out of 
question, Practicully, however, the number of thirty-six is redwoed to thirty- 
one by the fact that no long or aceented /-vowel (i. «. only simple {) is ever needed, 


SEES 


‘and farther to thirty, because a long circumflexed f° never oocura. 


Leaving out of uccount the 7- and {-vowels. lines 4 and S, all hw lotters in the 
first four columns may be expected to be found in a good book-font, In the fifth 
column, three new sorts will be needed for a’, i’, and a’, acute long, und in the 
sixth, one ford’, cirourutlex long. Ciroumtlex long 7 ind @° gometimes oocur, but 
can bo made with a “grave accent” on o separate piece of metal, set beside the 


vowel. 
Of the r- and j-vowels, lines 4 and 5, three are already provided for-above, 
#1, eres A Sige fl. Acute short r la so common that it ought to be 
- b aro 50 Fare ba ? quite dispe Hinble, and, in coms tl 
should be Caskindl tarry by setting a “grave secant or alaa’s, rama 
mark” on a te piece of metal beside the vowel. For printing accented 
Sanalkrit texts, accordingly, there are needed: 


2. a, i, a’: a’: r; I. 


That is, thore. are needed jn all 17 new letters, or, not 
It may be well to add thot it is unnecessary for the ty s founaie tea rei, 
even for these; the matrices from which they are to be cast can be made with 
dete: by electrotypy, since all the diacritical marks are simple dota and straight 
which can be put m juxtaposition to the body of the letter before electro- 


Sy ean meee ee 
oie harseie as Shs cto mien Be 
Fivally, the auto hould manure iknpol that the font he cle | | 
GSaminsad tans hoop Os Satara hares te 
may be lncking in an otherwise more desitable job-font, mite 


13. On the Meaning of Baalim and Ashta 
tament, by Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr, Wearoth te the Ol Tog 


ral fora isthe Old Tepe of te meaning of Baotion and Ashturoth, the 
phoral foram tt She Dic: estement th divntion Baal apd -Ashtoeth hat 
images. Since: its rincipal rooate, eson b ocope Madore 
of critics, ue ts principal advocate, Gosonlun it has heen 0 | rb A yor 
wicsch ties worden Somir wsonid 60: anon cumstanively Gack ei Gostoine ania 
prncet Bocas y unnecessary but untenable, and that Baalim and Ashteroth must 
aignify either the various rig: acid Baal and Astarte or false diviuities ing 

The questionable passage, ri. 2, must be compared to Hoesen ii. 13 and 17. 
So abo to tL. Cheon, xxiv. i the words ‘ard ie-RoaNim must not be translated 
‘made into Haalim" but Legoeuiniyrsceryial ooh af wines sooutaniions scien 
will. 33 shows that Baalim was o general 

Baal-Berith: while the tenth ch apter S coiaeetin volute te e'tas Gr Salis aoe hehe 
taroth as general terms for the male and female divinities of the surrounding 

nations. 


There are fewer indications for Ashtaroth, and here we must asok help from 
the inscriptions That among the Cansanites and Phornicians Astarte wos o 
common name if shown by the inscriptions of king Moshe, of Eshmunazar, and 
others: we find on Ashtarte of the Baal of Sidow, an Ashtar of Chem an 
"Attar of ‘Ate, ete, In Assyrion, Ishtar wae originally the common name for . 
‘Goddesa," as Ilo wae thot for * God"; loter the plural form only was*nsed In that 
— When Ishtar became a concrete godess, her various attributes were 

en aa separately and in different centres; thus arose Ishtar of Arbela, Ishtar 
ur and of Nineveh, Jahtar of Erech, Ishtar of Agadé, ete Tn regard to 
Seal as the supreme and single divinity among Hamitic nations, it ia not 
to adduece the proofa for such a fwct, ag they aro obvious; # glance at the various 
individualizations of Baa! in the Old Testement and in the Phimnician, Palmyrone, 
and other inscriptions is of iteelf convincing. 


14. On the Etymology of the Sanskrit noun rratd, by Prof. 
Whitney, 


As to the derivation of the common Sansarit noun vratd (meaning i in the classi- 
cal language oftenest ‘a sacred act’ or ‘ vow"), anid as to the way in which it 
arrives of its variety of senses, there exists considernble difference of opinion 
among scholars. The Petersburg lexicon makes it come from. ./2 rf, * choose," 
and drawe ont itt scheme of valoes as follawa: “1. will, command, law, pre- 
scribed order; 2. subservience, obedionce, service; 3. domain; 4. order, requ 
lated succession, realm: 5. calling, office, customary activity, netion, curry ore oe 
cHtom, oto.; 6, Teligions Aol, worship, obligation; 7. any uaderinkon rel 
or aecetio performance or observances, rule, row, sacred work: &. vow in cereal 
fixed purpose ;" and then certain specialized uses, Grassmann's treaiment pe the 
word (in his Riy-Vea dictionary) is essentially the same, Benfey, making the 
derivation from. same root, starta with the meaning ©» (self-chosen) iecaugal 
net, rule,” and goes on to “action, doing.” to “work,” to “a devout act... . 
vowed obgeryunee, a vow, then to the more speci peolaliced senses: here, it will 
be sean, the assumed pital ar eee foe rie: t different from that 
of the other authorities already quoted. Hut F in hie so-called ye 
lation of the Rig-Veda (pp. 225-8), even takes gills from another root, f 

‘prutect,” and holds it to “have monnt nally what is enclosed, protected ibe 
upart,” then “ what is fenced off, what ia determined, what is settled... law, 
ordinance,” and then to have * come to mean sway or power, and the expression 
wrote fara wignifies, at thy command, under thy auspices.” 

Since, now, two of soma aegerep must be wrong, It is not im Chiat 
all the three may be so; Bare He os See la any ane (o criticise them all, 
ani to suggest a new explann 

We are justitied [ think, Ang the first re hearan in simply aside Miller's 

Paantae teried cate te it lacke any fair degree of viansits ility, and is also 

poiigote carried out: how its author would connect fo an usual later menning 

a the with those laid down by him, does not appear, 

Against the etymology of the two authorities firet quoted is to be urged that 
(eee their own dictionaries) the rout 2 cr does not signify willing, command, pre- 
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scription, but only chobce or preference: the idea of laying dawn the law, which 
raua through all thelr leading detiuitions. is by no mans to be found in it. There 
is, to be sure, o certain relavionship between ‘choose’ and * command,’ but it is 
even if we sare the derivation ae 2 rp, the Petersbury lonicons echome of 
definitions, a9 it now stands, must | pronounced noscceptable, and requiring t 
be recast; Nor does the transition from law and ordinance to action, through the 
sone of preg activity and accustomed action, seem an éaay or natural one. 

The fn of non-correspondence with the | meaning of the root is 
avolied by Benfey, who virtually starte from the sense of ‘chosen dag 
Felected course of action,’ and then simply dropa the idea of choice or selection 
the following senaes, No such meaning aa the formor ia recognized by any of the 
other anthorities who have discussed word; and if one examines the refer-— 
enced given by Benfey under it, he will find that no implication of choice is at all 
called for by them; in fact, thia author's leading dednition is an otioss addition 
to his svetem of meanings, amd made only for the purpese of forcing a connection 
between the real senses of the word and [te assumed etymology. 

My own idea of the ward at ip nds nearly with Henfey #, save that I would 


If we derive erafd from either root having the form rr, we have to reongnize in 
it the suffix fa, which, except as making the passive participle, is of great rar i 
in fact, ne only analogue to wraté would be mdrta ‘mortal,’ from afm ‘idle 
and this would show a difference both of accent and of root-form. Notably 
easier as regards the external shape of the word would be p derivation from ./ert 
‘proceed,’ with suffix a; the form raft instead of raria ia exceptional, but need 
cmmAe no great difficulty, especially as it fads Support in wrajd, tradd, The word 
rrald, then, from ert would mean something like a procedure, course, line of move- 
ment, course of action, then conduct or behavior. ‘This would corres to. 
een, Big in the Petersburg lexicon scheme, and 2 and 3 in Benfey'a scheme, 
Then the dove nts of meaning would be on the one hand to a habitual, 
established, usual, or approved course of action or line of conduct—a fomiliar 
transfer, as instanced by guga ‘ virtue! ripa ‘beauty,’ and the like: and, on the 
other hand, to a special act or series of ucts or ceremonies of an ts, eyed char- 
meter, Vy det br erie or religion; and any other senses wou be easily 
explained specializations of these, The whole sphere of significance of the word 
seotne fo me more oaturally covered in this war than in any other, Even tho 
phrase wraié trea (of which Grassmann makes a final separate head, as if in 
doubt as to how it shall be connected with thé rest) seoma not lesa readily ex- 
plained a8 meaning ‘in thy (established or approved) course, following thy lead 
or example.’ than ‘under thy Sontrel of protection.” or * fn thy service.’ as Benge 
gested by the other authorities, 

The leading sense of ‘course of action or behavior’ IppeIrs to me best to anit 
ry Na majority of the compounds with craia, even in the Veda: «.g¢. eferata, 
‘el diseontant action,’ dparrofe ‘of offish of rebellions comduct,’ danerata * of aub- 
missive behavior,’ pacirraia ‘doing besutanus work," mueprak ‘gf excellent oon- 
duct," ond so on. The commonest Rig-Veda compound, dhkpiteraia, admits of 
more than ove interpretation, aa from the loading or the developed sense, 

There are pasengea bere and there which appear to indicate a recognition «ef 
the etymological connection of rrati with root ere such are etm dan ermtd‘nad 
~tepartabedl qth to alas too en bar aaeartanie (AB, fii Li}. It would 
aot, bowever, be proper to insist too much upon rimportanoc, sinew th might 
possibly be accidctital colloeations, or artificial plays tpon weed” But prea oie 
character of the verbs used along with such a nown has o legitimate and important 
value as pointing to ita fundamental sense, And the verbs which take eratd a5 
object decidedly favor its interpretation aa a word of motion. We do not find 

them to meon ‘obey, submit to, accept,’ and the like, but rather § follow after, 

attach one's self to,” and so on ({, ane, anti-car, antiga, anu-rrt, sar, ete), 

amples are: ydeya cratém papivo wink sdrve (AY. yi. 40.1), daw wrotdry coraey 

(RV. HL 1.1), wipre . . vrata” padé ‘he aagcire (¥. 67.3), idea. . ‘Talim agme 

saranta (vil. 54) ddim... tiOydntam dau vratden (i. 136.5)}—and many others 
might be quoted, The only notable exeeption is the vi J 
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more froquen beg sane Fs and here the original meaning of the 
rook ia deubtfu "Ait (odeemeethor with Latin minus ete., usually accepted, is highly 
questionable), and the aibeatty ot of explanation sueuis about a& great with one 
understanding of rroid as with another, 

If this acoount of read shall approve itself to 


acceptance, the hitherto assumed 
Ghade of meaning in sonder Vou DRESAgeS will be slightly modified, but their 


a will not be remetvey ; #inee the matter Involved is not 

#0 much the senses themselves of the w as their derivation and relation to one 
r. 

page Hg this paper, the fact was overlooked that M. Bergaigne also, in his 


iligue (iii, 21217), has treated of the history and use of the same word. 
tte ai give yet a fourth derivation, diferent from that of any of the three other 


authorities— making it come, indoed, ke Miller, from the root | ef, but with the 


primary sonee of ‘guard, protection.’ This Ae niet leva 1 table than 
the reat: and bere, again, it may be sald that M. Hergaigno's | and acute 
disenssion of the uses of tho word does not at all ‘necessarily repose upon ite ety 
mology aa held by him, bot only upon the provalent senses of it, ax to which all 
are agreed. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the use of their assembly-room, the 
Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 6th, 1885, 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


JANUARY, 1882—May, 1885, 





From Dir. Carl Abel. 
Koptische Untermchungen. Von Carl Abol, Theil ii 2 Berlin, 1817, 8". 
Fron the American Academy of Aris and Scien 


recta rc the America Academy of Arta and Sciences. Vol. xi 1. Boston, 
Proceedings. Wal. xvil-xiz. Boston, 1889-84. 8°. 


7 From the American Antiquarian Society, 
Procoml aabiad prinedena Mets rlan Soclety, Se ri 2 if. 
1-3. Worcester, 1882-85, arian Society, “New series, vol 1.8, fy 
From the American Philosophical Socdety, : 
Cae ae of the American Philosophical SMiety, Vol. xvi. 1, Philadelphia, 


Sarees ace Na, 108-118, Philad., 1851-85. a*. 
“ag “maa I et Siete in the Transactions and Procemlings. Compiled by 


Philnd., 1884, 


from the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
The Oriental Biographical hee the Inte Thomes William Beale, Filited 
Asiatic Society of Bengal under dence George 
Weone. Caloutio, 1ES1 dee met the superintendence of Henry 


The Sanekrit Hoddljat literature of Nepal. a i 
Seer ras co 3 pal. By Rajendralaln Mitra. Calewtta, 
Hibliothecs il series, no, 243-49: Rei 0, 9 : 

Sa abe-5Ea vin: es,  bhw sures, no, 276, 894-95, 466- 

The Taittiriy Banhiti, Fase, 3? 32. 

The Lallts 4 istara, translated. Fasc. 2. 

sal rapes Racomekae pad Fasc. 16, 17. 

Hajar’s phical Dictions Pose. 5. 

The Sdma ven hones Vol. att ‘hs 

The Chaturvarga ES HT Vol. tii, pt © 2, 4-10. 

The Prithinija Rison. 

The Vayu Pordga. Vol. ii, 2-5. 

The Nirokta. Vol. L 44: ii lB, 

The Katha Sarit Sagara, translated, Vol, ii. 10-18 

2-5, 


enry Phillips, 





The Yoga Apboriams of Patanjali, Fase. 
Sdtra of A Fasc, 2-7 
AS ao, 3- 
barndmah. Vol: ii. 5, * 
N sr Fasc. 1 
oN kh, by Abil--Qédir Bin Maluk Shih.’ Translated by 
Pinas kien treaolated by Udoy Chand Dutt. Fase, 1, 9 
iti re Chintimant Edited by Pandita Kdauthyeenhs Torkarntun. 


The Sthavirdvalicharita. of Paris“ishtn 
“Hi Jncobl, Faso. 1, 2. parvan, by Hemachandra. Wdited by 


The Parda‘arn Smriti, yy Pandit Chandrakinta Tarkdilankirs, Fase. 1-3. 


Additions to the Library. COx XNA 


. rom the Asiatic Society af Japan, 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol, xi, xii. 1, 3. Yokohama, 


1883-4. 8°. 
From the Asiatic Sociely of Paris. 


Journal Asiatique, T* sor, tome xvill. 3, xix., xx; §* sdr., tome 1, ii, 2, 
iv. 1 Br Le Puris, 1881 ~6. 8", Aa 


From Mfr, Robert Ballard. 
The solution of the pyramid problem; or, Pyramid discoveries. Ey Robert Hal- 
lard, Now York 1882, 4 
From the Batarian Society of Arts and Sciences, 


bis enrharpie amen het Hataviasach Genootechap ton Kunsten en W 
Deel xii, 2, 3, xlii. 1, 2, xliii., xliv, “Batavia, 1880-84. +". aii hp 
Nohuten van de alyemeene en bestanrs-vergaderingen. Deol xviii-xri, Halavin, 


aie der numismutiache afdeeling van het museum. Tweededruk, Batavia, 


Chineesch-Hollandach woordenboek van het Emoi dinleokt. Door J. J. co 
mn fmanoken on 0. ¥. M. De Gris, Batavia, 1497, 8°, 
van oud- ¢@u nieuw-[ndischo alphabetten. Bijdrage tot | de paloog agraphic vain 
Nederlandech-[ndié, Door EK: F. Holle. Botavin, 1883. 8°. ph 
Reniia : Das 9% op de generale resolutién van het kastecl Batuvia, 160o— 1 ecb, 
Theel ii, lon, JBS2, 4°, 
Tijdschrift voor Lndische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde, Deel xxvi. 2-6, xxvii., 
EXviil., xxix. 1-5. Batavia, 1850-—B4. &§°. 


From the Hoya! Academy af Solenees af Berlin. 
Philologische und historische Abhandlongen der kdniglichon Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. 1880-83. Berlin, 1880-84 4°, 


Monnteshoricht 88], Sent.—Dec, Berlin. JESL-82. 8°. 
Siteungeberichte, 1882, i-xxxvi., xxxix-liv; 1883, 1884. Berlin, LAS2-84, 8°, 


From. Prof. Rambrishoa Gopal Bhandarkar. 
sani history of the Dekkan, down to the Mahomedan conquest. Bombay, 1834. 
Tranaastions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. i. 1, ¥. 2. , FHL 1, 
2. London, 1872-84, 8°, mete 

Proceedings. Vol. i-tii. London, 1879-81, 8°. 

Final at bofore sonantain Sanskrit. By Maurice Bloomfield. Baltimore, 1882, 8°. 

From the Bombay firanch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
= of the Bombay Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. No. 40,41, Bom- 
yy, 1893, 3”. 
From Prof, Olfo Béhilingk. 


Sanskrit Worterbuch in kirserer Fassung, , bearbeitet von Otto Bobilingk. Theil 
iL 2 iv. 1,2, ".1, 3. St. Potersburg, ‘Ye83-84. 4. 


Japanese chronological tnbles, | the date, according to the Jolian or Gre- 
on cilencdar, of the first otal of each Jopanese month from (45 ALD. to 
TAD. With an introductory easaf on Japanese chronology and calendara, 
Br William Bramsen. Tokio, 1880. obl 4°. 
The Col of Japan. Pt i. The copper, lead and iron coins isened by the cen. 
tral government By Willinm Brameen. Yokohama, 1830, 4". 
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ts ‘lineal measures, with their equivalents in Froneh and English monsures. | 
savers by Willimu Bramsen, Toki, 1877. broadside 
lite, with their equivalents in French and English weights. Com- 
aed te Willits Bramsen. Tokbo, 1877. broadside. 
From the Ruffalo Historical Society. 
Semi-centennin) celebration of the City of eras Buffalo, 1582. 8°, 
Transactions of the Buffalo Historical Society, Vol. fii Buffalo, 1885. 8°. 
Annual report, Janunry 13, 1885, atialo | ises. 3". 
from Mfr. James Aurgess. 


The Indian Antiquary, Vol. wii. 9, x. 11,12, xi, xii, xiii, xiv. 1-— Bombay, 
‘1819-85. 4". 


carga Survey af Southern India. Wo, a. Notes on the Amrivati 
By James Burgess. Madras, 1982. 4°, 
From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880, pt ti, 1881. 
Colombe, 1881. 8°. 
Proceedings. 1875-80,1531. Colombe, 1881-43, 8°, 
From the City of Charleston, 
Charleston, 5.0. Tho centennial of incorporation, 1883. Charleston, 1884. 8°. 


From Mine. Chavée. 
Idélogie eee lonriee indo-curopennes, Par Honoré Chavde. Paris, 


1aTB. 
from Jr. Hyde Clarke, 
The early history of tho Mediterranean populations, etc, in their migrations and 
eettlementa, By Hyde Clarke. London, 1882. 8°. ys 
From Ree. Henry N. Cobh, DD. 
Stoddard's Modern Syriac vocabulary. Manuscript, 4°, 


From Mr, Robert Chat. 


Grammur of the Congo language as 5 ken 200 oalated trols tbe 
Latin of Brusciotto, Edited (with o ratita) by H. Grattan, Gt Gilnness. London 
[1882]. aq. 16°. 

From the Government of France. 
Le Fees bm Porina, ou histoire podiique de Kricl traduit et publié 
Engine Burnouf, Tome iv, par M. Hauvette-Boanault. Paris, 1884 tir 


From the National Library, Florence, 
Pubblicusiont del A. [etituio di Studi Superiori; Accademia Orientale- 
po consents mei Aver Fasc. tii Firenze, LaTT. 8". " 
Averroe alla Retoricn di Ariatotele. Fasc: if, iti, Firenze, 


a 
delin plota Gtiale. Testo giapponese trascrit dotte 
tote Veloat Parte |, ii iy LaTe. - ie hice 


La ribellione di Masacade o di Sumitomo, pponess riprodo 

esa Pag ne mae Firenze, 1878, oe : ith ik 
curios ha a, flo ip 60 trsecri trachotio 
erink = Parte i. Pitone Wate ee es we A Tee 

Elementi della grammaticn mongolicn. Di Carlo Puini. Firenze, 1878, 6°. 


From Prof. PE Fowewur 


apse * Musee Guimet, Tome vi Le Lalita Vistara tradu 
frangais, par Ph. Ed Foucsux. Paris, } 4 a c it du sanukrit on 
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From Mr. A, L, Prothingham, Jr, 
Liomelin di Giacomo di Sarig sal battesimo di Costantin | ‘Putrli- 
cata, tradotia ed annotate da Arthur L. Frothingham, Jun. 1882, 4°, 
From Prof. F) Gardiner. 


Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Inc! 
and abstract of proceedings for r June and December, 1581, 






Uilletawn, 1882. 
a 
From Rev. &. GC. George. 


Pali MSS: Dar fae dd Pali grammar, the Picittiya, the Patimokha Dham- 
mapada, and o entalogue of 326 Buddhist books; all modern transcripts on paper. 


From the German Oriental Society. 
Zeitechrift der deutechen morgenlindischen Gesellechaft Bd. rxxv. 4, xexvi-— 
rxxvill. Lapis 1881-84. 8", 
Whasenschaftlic seperate? pe die morgentindiachen Studie. 1878, fi, 


‘1879, 1880. Leipeig, 1881-83 
tndische Studien, brag, yon Albrecht Weber, Bd xvi, xvii. 1. Leipsig, 1883- 


Atandlangen fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes: 

VIIl. 1. Die Vetdlapaficavincatiki in den Recensionen des (ivodiien und 
eles Ungenannten, mit kritischem Commentar breg. von Helurich Uhle. 
Leipaig, 1831, 8°. 

VIIL 2 Des Au ikn Sitrn erates Updnga der Jaina. Theil i, von Dr. 
Ernst Leumann, ipzig, 1883. 8". 

VI. 3, Progreso’ syrischor und eo Historiker hrag. und Gbers. von 
Friedrich Bae Laipn Het. 


Ld 


VIL. 4. Tho Baudha astra. Kaited by E Hulizech. Leipzig, 
[sa4, 8°. 


From Mf Eugine Gilbert . 


La, famille royale do Siam. Lee princes ; Chaofa, Phra-Ong-Chao, Mom-Chao. 
Les Kroms. Par Bugdoe Gibert. Paris, 1884. 8°. 


From Prof, Fit-Edward Hall, 

Non Franslaigd hy Jamon’ Kapila, with illustrative extracts from the commen- 
see Tra Sains KR. Ballantyne. 34 ed. [By Fits Edward Hall]. 
Lond, 18865. = 

From Prof, £ Hall. 


Al-Muktatef, Vol. iv. 7. yi 10, vil. 12,. Beirit, 1879-82. 8°, 
At-Tabib, Vol, iJ. Boirfit, 1881, 8°. ; 


From Fev. A. P. Happer, D.D. 


The population of China, By A. P. Happer. 8”. 
The number of Buddhists in the world. By A. P. Hopper, 8°. 


From Mfr, @. oe Haries. 
H. K. Geldner's Studien cum Avesta [From Philologisct 
no, 9}. 4°. 
Fara Abbot [a memorial], Cambridge, 1854. 8°. 
From the Goverument of Holland: 


Nederlandsch—Chiueesch woordenbock met de tranacriptic der Chineosche karak- 
ters in hot Tsiang-Tsio dinlekt, Door Dr, G. Schlegel, Peel i, 1, iii 1-3 [a, 
o-s]. Leiden. 1882-84. 8°, 





Wochonschrift, 1583, 
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From Afr. Heery A. Homes. 

‘ipt book of forms for firmans ete 192M 16" 
Sharzali's Alchomy of Happiness, in Turkish, emer 1645. #, 
Gallandet's Natural Theology, in Armeno-Turkish. Edited by H, A, Homes, 

 Smyrma, 1843. 12". 

On the duty of reading the Scriptures, in Armeng-Torkish, Kdited by H. A. 
Homes. Smyrna, 1844, 16°, 

aes _Agreeable Letters, in Armeno-Turkish. Volk Venlos, 1837. a4 





Dislogue. Dalene an Arnénion ond o Protestant, in Armeno-Turkiah, Oonitan. 
16". 

Gonosia and Pealmn, in Turkish. Lonilon, 1859. 16°, 

Turkish almanacs for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851. Constantinople, 1847-51, 16". 

Almanac de |'vmpire ottoman Por 1860, Constantinople, 1450, 16°, 

Proverbes ile Salomon, in French and Arabie. Mnltn, 1334. 16°, 

Grammar of the Ancient Armenian in Modern Armoniuyy. By Vertannes Teha- 
lukhyanto. Vienna, }427, 8°, ; 


From Ker, W. fmibriz, 
sage sa mon di, [Conversations on buyiug and selling, in Japanese.} Toklo, 
1881. 8°. 


From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Juadiia, 
Archwological Survey ao India. Reports of tours, 1874-8", Wol.-xii-xviil. 
Caleutta, 1479-84. ; 
Archeological Survey of Southern India : : 
Vol. i. Lista of the antiquarian remains of the Presidency of Mudraa, Com- 
piled by Robert Sewell. Madras, 1482, 4°, | 
Vol it. Lista of inseriptions and sketch of the dynasties of Southern tndia. 
Compiled by Robert Sewell, Madras, 1H84. 4° 
Keports on publications issued ond registered in the several ; rovineea of [ritish 
ludia in 1880, 1881, 1882. [Selections from the reconta of the government of 
India, Hoa Department, no. (35, 191, 195]. Culoutte, 1889-54, 8%, 
Reports on the search for Sanskrit MRS. in Bombay Presidency, in 1877-718, 
davies Bente Mass 
| a t nf the.North Western Provinces, Pt vi, vil Alle- 
habad, 1831-82, 8°. “i 


rae of the Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh., Fuse. xh (1850) and 1831. Allababad, 


gs catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. belongin wo. ‘ithe eroment. of 
Bombay, Nov. 1851. ff. st Be id 


“phe ee oF a catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, in the Punjab, 1880- 


Sea Tae mm nem 

“jasc seh in hen pe and other Northweat Provinoes, By G. W. 
: opting pera British India, taken 17th Feb, 1881, London and (al- 
Sa oe a fhe ecole oo ae tie 2 the Imperial title at Dethi | Jam, 


tribes and casies. By M. A. Sherri i il fil, Calcutta, 1879-81. 4°. 
Tibetan- English dictionary, fis which Is nied lia 
ag A Joos Vendo on 18 Ay, ah Enelish-Tibotan vocabulary. 
of the classical ognace. By Mortimer Sl Howell, [ 
son eave “Alb, 188 F rf doper Howell, [netro- 
: ani subdialoctaof the Bihari langrun Rael T Ts | Corp mf 
“hy George A. Grierson, Pt (-iv. Calcutta, 1883-84, ety 4". . oo 
Catalogue of a, Chinesn translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, the soored canon 


of the Baddhists in Ching and Japan, By Bunyin Nanjio, Oxford, 1983, 4°. 
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Aap nett poea, yana, or Ramchandra Charite Punina of Abbinaya Pampa. 
ied 7 raw Hee Fe Ba 1ss, 8". 
Sanskit MSS. in Mysore and Coorg. Compiled by Lewis Rice. 


“agar, 1884 1834, ree - bet 
: Tarsdiek pe ae as Edited, with an introduction, by 
sas Ps Sie: Baaeors 188k se ee / 


From the Committee of the National Anthem for India Fund. 


Account of the proceedings of » meeting held at the National Clib, Whitehall, 
April 26, 1883, London, 1883, 8”. 


From Oe Indian Rights Association, 
Report of a visit to the kreat Sioux Reserve, Dakota. By Herbert. Walsh. Phil. 
adelphia, 1643, sm, 4°. 


From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der (niversitit ou Kiel aus dem Jahre 1880-], 1881-2, 1B#2-3, 1885-4. 
Kiel, 1880-84, 8° and 4”. 
From Af, W. Aohlhammer, 
Drei Yosht ous fom Fan Avesta @ibersetzt uml erklirt vun Kari F. Geldner. 
Stutigurt, 1884. 8", 


From Lieut. G. Kreiner. 


a of the International Geographical Congress, Venice, Sept. 1881. By 
eut, G, Kreitner. : 


From Prof. Adalber! Auhn. 
fHitechntt fir rergleichonde Bpmchforechung. Bal. xavi. 2-6, cxvii. l. Berlin, 


1887, 8°. 
Fron. Dr, FL Longe, 


Altjapanische Frihiingsleder ous der Sammlung Kokinwakashu, Gibersetet und 
erlautert von Dr. EB, . Berlin, 1584, 8°. 


From Mess. &. 2. Locorws & Ob. 
The Pandit. Kew sericea. Vol. iv, 50, 1-4, Boenares, 1852. 8°, 
* From Prof. A. C. Merriam. 


The Greek and Latin ee ee ee in the Metropolitan Muo- 
seum, New York. By A, C. Morriam. New. York, 1883. 8°. 


From the Minnesola Academy of Natural Sciences, 


Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. ii. 24. Minne- 
apolix and Winona, 1451-83, 8". 


Publications of the Missouri Historical Society. No. 5-1, 1881-83. 8". 
From Prof F. Max Miller, 
Buddhist texts from Japan, Edited by F. Max Millor, [Ancodota Oxonieusia, 
Aryan series, vol. 1, pt. 1.] Oxford, 1831. om. 4°. 
From the Royal Bavarian. Academy of Sciences at Munich, 


Abbandlongen der historigchen Clusse der kOniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
W iteenschaften. ia, xvi. ge 3, ahs aes i iy aay 1681-85. 4°. 

Abhondiungen der philosophisch-philologischen Claase, Bd. avi, xvii, 1. Min, 
chen, 1881-84. 4°. 


Gelichtnidersde auf Leonhard von Spengel. Von Wilhelm von Christ: Min- 
chen, 1881, 4". 
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Churfiiret Maximilian I. von Bayern, Festrede von Felix Gijeve. Milnehen, 1832, 1° 


Veber Herkunht ued Seber dor transgangetischen Vilker. Featrode vou E- 
Kuhn. Milecten. | 


Gecdiclteiserede suf bea, ron alia Von E. Walfflin, Mimnchen, 1 4, 
Die Wittelabachorin Schweden, Featrde vou Karl Th. Heigel sttsstet 1881. 4°. 
Rudolf Agricola, cin dewtacher Vertreter der ltallenizehen Renaiseanee, Fea 
trede voo Friadrich von Hezold. Mfinelen, 1881, 4°. 
From the North China ranch of the Royal Asiate Society. 
Journal of the North Chinn Branch of the Roynl bg oe Sxciety, New scries, 
vol xv. xvi. 1,2, xvi. 2. Shanghai, 1880-64. 


| From the Oucida Historical Society of Ulion, N. Y. 
Publications of the Oneida Tistorical Society. No. &. New York, 1880. 5°. 


From Prof. Gusiae Oppert. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. In self-defence. By Gustiy Oppert Madras,1884, 4°. 


Bulletin de I"Tnatitution Bihnograchiaaal No. xi; xiii, sliv-xtvill, Hii, liv, Iv 
Puria, 1882-85, 8°. 


Bulletin de !' Alliance Scientifique Universelle. No. Ixi-icy. Paris, i885. B”.. 
From the Ethnegraphieal Society, Paris, 
Annnnire de la Socidns ePihaogr 1AS2, 1883, )884. 1882-84. 8°. 
Actes, Nouv. série, tome i 1 pase ines a” “ Emh 
From the Jncdo-Chinese Society, Paris. 
nee In Socitté Acndémique Todo-Ghinoise do Paria. 2¢sér.,tomoi, Paris, 
From Rev. &. D. Peet. 
The American Antiquarian. Vol, iii, 4, iv-vi, vil. 1-3. Chicago, 1881-85, 8°. 
From Dr. Witheim Pertach, 


Die Arabischen Handschriften der hersiglichen Bibliothek su Gotha. Verselch- 
net von Dr, Wilhelm Pertech. Bd. iv, 1, 2 Gotha, 1882-83. 8". 


From Protap Chindra Roy. 


Tho Mahabharata translated into English 


gratis by Protap Chundra Roy. Pt. i-v, vii-xiy. SF wee rsg Re ir 
from Babli Rejendrabila Miéra, 
sop ea Ss Contributions toward the loc 
eee oN a Se a 
From the National Museum, Fia de Janeiro, 
haa Bactounl do Rio de Janeiro. Vol. fii, 3, 4, iv. ¥. Rio de 
From Mr, 8, atest 


ah a Sragr gt greatest classi- 
cree “BL minor Ford Sicamt, Sad ‘Sidi, Selita ‘ton Hats ant 
vate cireulation. [Giasgow,] Ra, a By &. Robinon. Praia | for pri- 








From fr. W. W. Rockhill 


Pritimoksha Shira, ou Je traité d'émancipation selon ta yersion tibitaine, 4 
poles et extrait du Dulva (Vinaya) Traduit par W. Woodville E 


“Paria, 18H. 8". 

The Mgur-hbum (Hundred thousand songs of Milaraspa] in Tibetan, 245 ff obl. 
From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Jreland. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New series, 

vol, xiv, xv, 2-4, xvi, xvii 1. London, 882-85. 8". 
From the Jmperial Acwtervy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 


Mémoires de l' Académie Impériale des Sciences de 5t. Piitersbourg. Tone xxviii. 
Bo, xxix—axnl, rxxi 1-12, Saggy artic 1asi-a4, 4°. 
Bulletin. Tome xxviil, xxix. 1-2. St. Péterabourg, 1841-94. 4”. 


From AMC Seshagird Sostri. 


Notes on Aryan and Dravidian philology. By M. Seshogiri Ssatri. Vol. i. 1. 
Madras, 1834, 8”. 


From the Royal Stxon Society of Seiences, Leipzig, 






Abhandlingwn der phi chistorischen Classe der kimiglich slichsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wiasenschaften. | 4, Lael pk ap 
Berichte iber die Verbandlungen. 


Leiprig. 1982-% 
Prelaschriften der firsthich J teas wadiahes Gesellachaft zu Teipie: 
ree Die gricchischen Worter im Latein, von Dr. F. O. Walse. Leipaig, 


XXIV. Die Uebervilkerung der antiken CGroasstidte im Znsammenhange mit 
der Gesammtentwicklung stidtischer Civilisation dargestellt von Tobert 


Pihimans. - Leipzig. 1884. 8°. 
Jahrestericht dor firailich. Jablonowski'schen Gesallachaft, 1852. Leiprig, 1882. 
a*, 


From Hon. Eugene Sehmyler. 


Nine Arabio and Persian MS among them one of the Koran. 
Sadi's Gulistan and another Porsian work, lithographed. 


From Prof Gustav Seyfarth. 
Aerpeuds configuration | on date antiquities; nlao the origina Saya ae 
the planota : a Sues pe yrus aod igre tied planotury 
By Gustav t ge Trans. 5t. Toe Acad. "of 
ai iv, no. 4] 






sSnnsbens6ttoa Been ‘cilia. Vol xsmi-rzvii Wash- 


Miscellaneous 
tes 1aa2-83, &. 
4880-82, Washington, 1892-54. 8°. 
List ranges foreign niente wod additions to list. Washington, 1882-83, 8°. 


correspo 
Addresses ries the ae af ag J Henry statue at Washington, D. 0. 


April 19, 1 ashington, 7 
sR Teast ofthe Bieress of Ethnology. i, ii, 1879-80, 1880-81. Washing- 


ton, 1881-83. roy. 8". 
From Prof, A. F. Stenster. 

Indische Haus usregel, Sanskrit and Deutach, hera dy Mp aN bie 
i 1, ii. 1, 2. Ethand. far die Kunde des Morgen! ii, 4, vi 2,4.] Leipaig, 
1864-78. &". 

From Mr. Thomas G.. Thrum. 

Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1883. Honolulu. a. 

6 
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Social history of the races of mankind. ‘Fifth division: Arammans. By A. 

_ Foatherman. London, 1881. 8°, 2 

Dictionary of the Suahili language. Corspiled by Rev. Dr, L. Krapl With intre- 
duction containing an outline of Suahili grammar, London, 1882, 8", 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1880, 1881, 1882-88, Washington, 
[882-84 8", 

Ciroulars of information, 1891, iv, ¥; 188%, ivi; 1883, i-iv; 1884, i-vil: 1885, i 
Washington, 1831-85, 8” 


From the United States Geological Survey. 


Annual report of the U.S Geological Survey. if, iii, 1880-81, 1881-82. Wash- 
ington, 1882-2, roy. #". 
Bulletin, Wo. i-vi, Washington, 1863-84, 6°. 


Monographs. Vol, ii-v. Washington, 1882-83. 4 v, 4° and 2 atlases f*, 
From the imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
Bitzungeberichte der kalserlichen Akndemie der Wissenschaften. Philosophiseh- 
historische Classe. Bd. xcvil-ciii. Wien, 1880-83, 8°. 
Mittheilungen der mag ir pee Geecllschaft in Wien, Bd. ix, 11, 14, = 10- 
- TS, zh 4. ~Wien, 1880-87. 8° and 4°. 
From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 
oo oni Soph as geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxiv—rrvi. | 


An inglorins Columbun; or, Evidence that Hwui She and a party of Buddhist 
monks from Afghanistan discovered Amorica in the fifth contury A.D. Hy 
Edward FP. Vining. New York, 1885. 8°. 


From Mr. Harrison Wright. 

The mannuacripta of the Earl of Ashburnham, Report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arte by Leopold Deliale. ‘T nelated from the French by 
Harrison Wright. Philsdelphia, 1884. 3°. 

The manusoripte of the Eurl of Ashburnham. Remarks of American news 
papers. Wilkes-Barre, 1884, 8°. | 

From Prof, Wiltiam Wright, 

The chronicle of Joshua tho Btylite compo 8 A. D, 507, wi trans-_ 
lation ag = Sneha bes W. Wright. “Caunericn 1882. e . 
| fo Ducihist Sanskrit MBS. in the Univeral ty, Cambridge. 

By c. Rendell, Cambridge, 1482, 9°, Teleeehy Boaey | 


From the Wyoming Historical und Geological Society, 


Proceedings of the Wyoming Historical and G ical Society for rear 
Fob. 11, 188%. Wilkes-Barre, 1882. gM! Society for year ending 
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